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THE  TAKELMA  LANGUAGE  OF  SOUTHWESTERN 

OREGON 


Bt  Edward  Sapib 


§ 1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  language  treated  in  the  following  pages  was  spoken  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  what  is  now  the  state  of  Oregon,  along  the 
middle  portion  of  Rogue  river  and  certain  of  its  tributaries.  It, 
together  with  an  upland  dialect  of  which  but  a few  words  were 
obtained,  forms  the  Takilman  stock  of  Powell.  The  form  “Takelma” 
of  the  word  is  practically  identical  with  the  native  name  of  the  tribe, 
DaP'gelma'^n  those  dwelling  along  the  river  (see  below,  § 87,  4); 
there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  departing  from  it  in  favor  of 
Powell’s  variant  form. 

The  linsTiistic  material  on  which  this  account  of  the  Takelma 
language  is  based  consists  of  a series  of  myth  and  other  texts,  pub- 
hshed  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (Sapir,  Takelma  Texts, 
Anthropological  Publications  of  the  University  Museum,  vol.  ii,  no.  1, 
Philadelphia,  1909),  together  with  a mass  of  grammatical  material 
(forms  and  sentences)  obtained  in  connection  with  the  texts.  A 
series  of  eleven  short  medicine  formulas  or  charms  have  been  pub- 
lished vdth  interlinear  and  free  translation  in  the  Journal  of  Ameri- 
can Folk-Lore  (xx,  35-40).  A vocabulary  of  Takelma  verb,  noun, 
and  adjective  stems,  together  with  a certain  number  of  derivatives, 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  “Takelma  Texts.”  Some  manu- 
script notes  on  Takelma,  collected  in  the  summer  of  1904  by  Mr. 
H.  H.  St.  Clair,  2d,  for  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  have 
been  kindly  put  at  my  disposal  by  the  Bureau;  though  these  consist 
mainly  of  lexical  material,  they  have  been  found  useful  on  one  or 
two  points.  References  like  125.3  refer  to  page  and  line  of  my 
Takelma  Texts.  Those  in  parentheses  refer  to  forms  analogous  to 
the  ones  discussed. 
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The  author’s  material  was  gathered  at  the  Siletz  reservation  of 
Oregon  during  a stay  of  a month  and  a half  in  the  summer  of  1906, 
also  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  American  liltlmology. 
My  informant  was  Mrs.  Frances  Jolmson,  an  elderly  full-blood 
Takelma  woman.  Her  native  place  was  the  village  of  Dak'tslasin  or 
Daldani'V , on  Jump-olI-Joe  creek  (Dipldlts.'i'lda),  a northern  affluent 
of  Rogue  river,  her  mother  having  come  from  a village  on  the  upper 
course  of  Cow  creek  {Ilagwdl).  Despite  her  imperfect  command  of 
the  English  language,  she  was  found  an  exceptionally  intelligent 
and  good-humored  informant,  without  which  qualities  the  following 
study  Avould  have  been  far  more  imperfect  than  it  necessarily  must 
be  under  even  the  very  best  of  circumstances. 

In  conclusion  I must  thank  Prof.  Franz  Boas  for  his  valuable 
advice  in  regard  to  several  points  of  method  and  for  his  active 
interest  in  the  progress  of  the  work.  It  is  due  largely  to  him  that  I 
was  encouraged  to  depart  from  the  ordinary  rut  of  grammatical 
description  and  to  arrange  and  interpret  the  facts  in  a manner  that 
seemed  most  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Takelma  language 
itself.^ 

PHONOLOGY  (§§2-24) 


§ 2.  Introductory 


In  its  general  phonetic  character,  at  least  as  regards  relative  harsh- 
ness or  smoothness  of  acoustic  effect,  Takelma  will  probably  be  found 


to  occupy  a position  about  midway  between  the  characteristically 
rough  languages  of  the  Columbia  valley  and  the  North  Californian 
and  Oregon  coast  (Chinookan,  Salish,  Alsea,  Coos,  Athapascan,  A urok) 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  relatively  euphonious  languages  of  the 
Sacramento  valley  (Maidu,  Yana,  Wintun)  on  the  other,  incluiing 
rather  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former. 

From  the  former  group  it  differs  chiefly  in  the  absence  of  voice- 
less Z-sounds  (i,  l,^  l!)  and  of  velar  stops  (g,  g,  qO]  from  the  latter. 


1 What  little  has  been  learned  of  the  ethnology  of  the  Takelma  Indians  t#111  be  fomd  incorporated  n 
two  art Iclcs  written  by  the  author  and  entitled  Notes  on  the  Takelma  Indians  of  .Southwes  cm  Oregon,  to 
American  AnthropotooM,  n.  s.,  ix,  251-275;  and  Religious  Ideas  of  the  Takelma  Indians  of  Southwestern 

Orcenn  in  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  XX,  33-49.  . , . i 

the  coyote.  Owi’di  where?  says  the  ordinary  mortal;  Itwfdi,  the  bear;  mwi  dt,  the  coyote. 
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in  the  occurrence  of  relatively  more  complex  consonantic  clusters, 
though  these  are  of  strictly  limited  possibilities,  and  hardly  to  be 
considered  as  difficult  in  themselves. 

Like  the  languages  of  the  latter  group,  Takelma  possesses  clear- 
cut  vowels,  and  abounds,  besides,  in  long  vowels  and  diphthongs; 
these,  together  with  a system  of  syllabic  pitch-accent,  give  the  Takel- 
ma language  a decidedly  musical  character,  marred  only  to  some 
extent  by  the  profusion  of  disturbing  catches.  The  line  of  cleavage 
between  Takelma  and  the  neighboring  dialects  of  the  Athapascan  stock 
OLTpper  Umpqua,  Applegate  Creek,  Galice  Creek,  Chasta  Costa)  is  thus 
not  only  morphologically  but  also  phonetically  distinct,  despite  re- 
semblances m the  manner  of  articulation  of  some  of  the  vowels  and 
consonants.  Chasta  Costa,  formerly  spoken  on  the  lower  course  of 
Rogue  river,  possesses  all  the  voiceless  Z-sounds  above  referred  to ; a 
peculiar  illusive  q!,  the  fortis  character  of  which  is  hardly  as  prominent 
as  in  Chinook;  a voiced  guttural  spirant  y,  as  in  North  German  Tage; 
the  sonants  or  weak  surds  dj  and  z (rarely) ; a voiceless  interdental 
spirant  p and  its  corresponding  fortis  tg!;  and  a very  frequently  oc- 
curring {b  vowel,  as  in  English  hut.  All  of  these  are  absent  from 
Takelma,  which,  in  turn,  has  a complete  labial  series  (b,  p',  p!,  m), 
whereas  Chasta  Costa  has  only  the  nasal  m Gabial  stops  occur  appar- 
ently only  in  borrowed  words,  bogi'  cat  dpussy).  The  fortis  Tc!,  com- 
mon in  Takelma,  seems  in  the  Chasta  Costa  to  be  replaced  by  g!;  the 
Takelma  vowel  ii,  found  also  in  California,  is  absent  from  Chasta 
Costa;  r is  foreign  to  either,  though  found  in  Galice  Creek  and  Shasta. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  point  of  phonetic  difference,  however,  between 
the  Takelma  and  Chasta  Costa  languages  lies  in  the  peculiar  long 
(doubled)  consonants  of  the  latter,  while  Takelma  regularly  simpli- 
fies consonant  geminations  that  would  theoretically  appear  in  the 
building  of  words.  Not  enough  of  the  Shasta  has  been  published  to 
enable  one  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  degree  of  phonetic  similarity 
that  obtains  between  it  and  Takelma,  but  the  differences  can  hardly 
be  as  pronounced  as  those  that  have  just  been  found  to  exist  in  the 
case  of  the  latter  and  Chasta  Costa. 

This  preliminary  survey  seemed  necessary  in  order  to  show,  as  far 
as  the  scanty  means  at  present  at  our  disposal  would  allow,  the 
phonetic  affiliations  of  Takelma.  Attention  will  now  be  dhected  to 
the  sounds  themselves. 

§ 2 
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Vowels  (§§  3-11) 

§ S.  General  He  marks 

The  simple  vowels  appear,  quantitatively  considered,  in  two 
forms,  short  and  long,  or,  to  adopt  a not  inappropriate  term,  pseudo- 
diphthongal.  By  this  is  meant  that  a long  vowel  normally  con- 
sists of  the  corresponding  short  vowel,  though  generally  of  greater 
quantity,  plus  a slight  parasitic  rearticulation  of  the  same  vowel 
(indicated  by  a small  superior  letter),  the  whole  giving  the  effect  of  a 
diphthong  without  material  change  of  vowel-quality  in  the  course 
of  production.  The  term  pseetdo-diphthong  is  the  more  justified 
in  that  the  long  vowel  has  the  same  absolute  quantity,  and  experi- 
ences the  same  accentual  and  syllabic  treatment,  as  the  true  diph- 
thong, consisting  of  short  vowel  -t-  i,  u,  I,  m,  or  n.  If  the  short 
vowel  be  given  a unitary  quantitative  value  of  1,  the  long  vowel 
(pseudo-diphthong)  and  ordinary  diphthong  mil  have  an  approxi- 
mate value  of  2;  while  the  long  diphthong,  consisting  of  long  vowel 
+ i,  u,  I,  m,  or  n,  will  be  assigned  a value  of  3.  The  liquid  (Z)  and 
the  nasals  (m  and  n)  are  best  considered  as  forming,  parallel  to  the 
semi-vowels  y (i)  and  w (u),  diphthongs  ivith  preceding  vowels, 
inasmuch  as  the  combinations  thus  entered  on  are  treated,  similarly 
to  i-  and  u-  diphthongs,  as  phonetic  imits  for  the  purposes  of  pitch- 
accent  and  grammatic  processes.  As  a preliminary  example  serving 
to  justify  tliis  treatment,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  verb-stem  hilw-, 
hilu-  JUMP  becomes  hilau-  with  inorganic  a under  exactly  the  same 
phonetic  conditions  as  those  which  make  of  the  stem  Jclemn-  make 
Ic.'eman-.  We  thus  have,  for  instance: 

bilwa'^s  jumper;  hila^uV  he  jumped 
Tclemna'^s  maker;  Idema'rik'  he  made  it 

From  this  and  numberless  other  examples  it  follows  that  au  and  an, 
similarly  ai,  al,  and  am,  belong,  from  a strictly  Takelma  point  of 
view,  to  the  same  series  of  phonetic  elements;  similarly  for  e,  i,  o, 
and  u diphthongs. 

§ 4.  System  of  Vowels 

The  three  quantitative  stages  outlined  above  are  presented  for 
the  various  vowels  and  diphthong-forming  elements  in  the  following 
table: 

§§  3-4 
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I.  Short. 

II.  Long. 

Short  diphthong. 

III.  Long  diphthong. 

a 

da,  (d) 

ai, 

au, 

al. 

am, 

an 

ai. 

au. 

dal. 

dam, 

dan 

e 

ti, 

eu, 

el. 

em. 

en 

a. 

iM, 

eel, 

e^m 

»',(») 

iu. 

il. 

im. 

in 

tu, 

Ul, 

t*m, 

tin 

0,  (u) 

ou,  (6) 

oi. 

OU, 

ol, 

om, 

on 

oi, 

da  (1C), 

dal. 

oum, 

dan 

(6“) 

(ul) 

{um) 

(un) 

u 

da,  (u) 

ui. 

UW, 

dl. 

um, 

un 

di. 

da(U>), 

dal. 

tZ«m, 

uun 

(da) 

a 

itti,  (U) 

Hi, 

UW, 

dl. 

um. 

un 

ui. 

uS(tc), 

diil. 

Ham, 

uun 

(&") 

It  is  to  be  understood,  of  course,  that,  under  proper  syllabic  con- 
ditions, i and  u may  respectively  appear  in  semivocalic  form  as  y 
and  w;  thus  o“  and  appear  as  dw  and  uw  when  followed  by  vowels; 
e.  g.,  in  Icluwu^-  throw  away,  uw  and  are  equivalent  elements 
forming  a reduplicated  complex  entirely  analogous  to  -eld-  in  Tielel- 
siNG.  Similarly  ai,  au,  di,  and  du  may  appear  as  ay,  aw,  d<^y,  and 
and  correspondingly  for  the  other  vowels.  Indeed,  one  of 
the  best  criteria  for  the  determination  of  the  length  of  the  first 
element  of  a diphthong  is  to  obtain  it  in  such  form  as  would  cause 
the  second  element  (i  or  u)  to  become  semi-vocalic,  for  then  the  first 
vowel  -will  adopt  the  form  of  a short  vowel  or  pseudo-diphthong, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  following  phonetic  (not  morphologic)  pro- 
portions will  make  this  clearer: 

I jump:  biliwa't'  you  jump  = Ae*^u  he  went  away  from 
him : Tie^^Yvfi'^n  I went  away  from  him 
g&\¥  he  ate  it : g&jawa'^n  I ate  it  = g&ik'  he  grew : g&^ja'H'  he  will 
grow 

grayau  he  ate  it : gaysiwa'^n  I ate  it  = Tumfyau  over  land : Latg'&^wa'^ 
one  from  Lat'gau  [uplands] 

Sometimes,  though  not  commonly,  a diphthong  may  appear  in  the 
same  word  either  with  a semivowel  or  vowel  as  its  second  element, 
according  to  whether  it  is  or  is  not  followed  by  a connecting  inor- 
ganic a.  A good  example  of  such  a doublet  is  haye^a'xdd'^da  or 
hayhixdd^da  in  his  returning  (verb  stem  yeu-,  ye'^w-  return). 
It  is  acoustically  difficult  to  distinguish  sharply  between  the  long 
vowel  or  pseudo-diphthong  o"  and  the  -u-diphthongs  of  o (both  ou 
and  du  are  often  heard  as  o“),  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is 
an  organic  difference  between  o“,  as  long  vowel  to  o,  and  d^  = ou,  ou. 
Thus,  in  loTid'^ria'^n  I cause  him  to  die,  and  loTiona'n  I shall  cause 
him  to  die,  o“  and  o are  related  as  long  and  short  vowel  in  parallel 
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fashion  to  the  a®  and  a of  y&^naY  you  went,  and  y&nada'^  you  will 
GO.  On  the  other  hand,  the  o“  of  p'd^p'au-  (aorist  stem)  blow  is 
organically  a diphthong  (ou),  the  o“  of  the  first  syllable  being  related 
to  the  a/u  of  the  second  as  the  iu  of  h'iuk'au-  (verb  stem)  brandish 
is  to  its  au.  Similarly,  the  -o“-  of  (verb  stem)  jump 

is  organic  shortened  ou,  related  to  the  -owo-  of  the  aorist  stem 
s'o'wo^lc'op'-  as  the  -e^-  of  he'^^x-  (verb  stem)  be  left  over  is  to  the 
-eye-  of  Jieye^x-  (aorist  stem).  A similar  acoustic  difficulty  is  experi- 
enced in  distinguislung  ifi,  (tZ")  as  long  vowel  from  the  u-  diphthongs 
of  u,  (u). 

Examples  of  unrelated  stems  and  words  differing  only  in  the 
length  of  the  vowel  or  diphthong  are  not  rare,  and  serve  as  internal 
evidence  of  the  correctness,  from  a native  point  of  view,  of  the  vowel 
classification  made: 

yai-  eat,  but  gdi-  grow 
verb-prefix  dd“-  ear,  but  da-  mouth 
wd^xa  his  younger  brother,  but  wa'xa  at  them 
It  may  happen  that  two  distinct  forms  of  the  same  word  differ  only 
in  vocalic  quantity;  yh^da'H'  he  will  swim,  yada'H'  he  swims. 

It  is,  naturally  enough,  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  long  vowels 
and  diphthongs  always  appear  in  exactly  the  same  quantity.  Speed 
of  utterance  and,  to  some  extent,  withdrawal  of  the  stress-accent, 
tend  to  reduce  the  absolute  quantities  of  the  vowels,  so  that  a nor- 
mally long  vowel  can  become  short,  or  at  least  lose  its  parasitic 
attachment.  In  the  case  of  the  i-  and  -w-  diphthongs,  such  a quan- 
titative reduction  means  that  the  two  vowels  forming  the  diphthong 
more  completely  lose  their  separate  individuality  and  melt  into  one. 
Quantitative  reduction  is  apt  to  occur  particularly  before  a glottal 
catch;  in  the  diphthongs  the  catch  follows  so  rapidly  upon  the  second 
element  (i  or  u)  that  one  can  easily  be  in  doubt  as  to  whether  a full 
i-  or  u-  vowel  is  pronounced,  or  whether  this  second  vowel  appears 
rather  as  a palatal  or  labial  articulation  of  the  catch  itself.  The 
practice  has  been  adopted  of  writing  such  diphthongs  with  a superior 
i or  w before  the  catch:  c“*,  and  similarly  for  the  rest.  \Mien, 

however,  in  the  course  of  word-formation,  this  catch  drops  off,  the  i 
or  u that  has  been  swallowed  up,  as  it  were,  in  the  catch  reasserts 
itself,  and  we  get  such  pairs  of  forms  as: 

Tiopa'*®  he  said ; but  nag&'ida^  when  he  said 
sgele''^^  he  shouted;  but  sgele'uda^  when  he  shouted 
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On  the  other  hand,  vowels  naturally  short  sometimes  become  long 
when  dwelt  upon  for  rhetorical  emphasis.  Thus  ga  that  sometimes 
appears  as  gra®: 

gfd“  loTw't'e^  in  that  case  I shall  die 
ga'°'  ga^a'l  for  that  reason 

As  regards  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowels  themselves,  little  need 
be  said.  The  a is  of  the  same  quality  as  the  short  a of  German  mann, 
while  the  long  d“  (barring  the  parasitic  element)  corresponds  to  the 
a of  HAHN. 

A lahial  coloring  of  the  a (i.  e.,  6 as  in  German  voll)  frequently 
occurs  before  and  after 
guh6¥'°  planted,  sovti 
%¥wa'°'¥w6Y  he  woke  him  up 
But  there  were  also  heard: 
seYaJc''^  shot 
malak'wa  he  told  him 

The  e is  an  open  sound,  as  in  the  English  let;  it  is  so  open,  indeed, 
as  to  verge,  particularly  after  y,  toward  a.*  Also  the  long  vowel 
is  very  open  in  quality,  being  pronounced  approximately  like  the  ei 
of  English  their  (but  of  course  without  the  r-  vanish)  or  the  e of 
French  fete;  c«,  though  unprovided  with  the  mark  of  length,  will 
be  always  understood  as  denoting  the  long  vowel  (pseudo-diphthong) 
corresponding  to  the  short  e;  while  e wdll  be  employed,  wherever 
necessary,  for  the  long  vowel  without  the  parasitic  The  close  I, 
as  in  German  keh,  does  not  seem  to  occur  in  Takelma,  although  it 
was  sometimes  heard  for  i;  in  the  words  IdHe'  he  becaaie,  IdHet'am 
YOU  BECAME,  and  other  related  forms,  e was  generally  heard,  and  may 
be  justified,  though  there  can  be  small  doubt  that  it  is  morphologically 
identical  mth  the  of  certain  other  verbs. 

The  i is  of  about  the  same  quality  as  in  English  hit,  while  the 
long  is  closer,  corresponding  to  the  ea  of  English  beat.  Several 
monosyllables,  however,  in  -i,  such  as  gwi  where,  di  interrogative 
particle,  should  be  pronounced  with  a close  though  short  vowel  (cf. 
French  fini).  This  closer  pronunciation  of  the  short  vowel  may  be 
explained  by  supposing  that  gwi,  di,  and  other  such  words  are  rapid 
pronunciations  of  gwi\  d%\  and  the  others;  and  indeed  the  texts 
sometimes  show  such  longer  forms. 

yc!oe'<£  he  RETOTIKED,  e.  g.,  was  long  heard  as  yawe'V,  but  such  forms  as  ylu  returnI  show 
this  to  have  been  an  auditory  error. 
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The  0 is  a close  vowel,  as  in  German  sohn,  as  far  as  the  quaUty  is 
concerned,  but  with  the  short  quantity  of  the  o of  toll.  This  close- 
ness of  pronunciation  of  the  o readily  explains  its  very  frequent 
interchange  with  u: 

Us'Io'p'al  sharp-clawed 
dets'IuguY  sharp-pointed 

and  also  the  u-  quality  of  the  parasitic  element  in  the  long  close  vowel 
o“.  The  short  open  o,  as  in  German  voll,  never  occurs  as  a primary 
vowel,  but  is  practically  always  a labialized  variant  of  a.  Thus  in 
Takelma,  contrary  to  the  parallelism  one  ordinarily  expects  to  find  in 
vocalic  systems,  e-  vowels  are  open  in  quality,  while  o-  vowels  are 
close. 

The  vowel  u is  close,  as  in  the  English  word  rude,  the  long  mark 
over  the  u being  here  used  to  indicate  closeness  of  quality  rather 
than  length  of  quantity.  The  ii  is  not  identical  with  the  German  ii, 
but  is  somewhat  more  obscure  in  quality  and  wavers  (to  an  un- 
Indian  ear)  between  the  German  short  u of  mutze  and  u of  muss; 
sometimes  it  was  even  heard  mth  the  approximate  quality  of  the 
short  d of  GOTZ.  The  long  is,  in  the  same  way,  not  exactly 
equivalent  to  the  long  ii  of  the  German  siiss,  but  tends  in  the  direc- 
tion of  u“,  with  which  it  frequently  varies  in  the  texts.  It  is  some- 
what doubtful  how  far  the  two  vowels  u and  ii  are  to  be  considered 
separate  and  distinct;  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  should  be  looked 
upon  as  auditory  variants  of  one  sound.  Before  or  after  y or  w,ii  is 

apt  to  be  heard  as  u,  they  ran  away,  uyu'^s'  he 

-LAUGnED,lguyugl'*si,UE  keeps  nudging  me, otherwise  often  as^u. 

The  only  short  vowel  not  provided  for  in  the  table  is  H (as  in  Eng- 
lish sun),  which,  however,  has  no  separate  individuality  of  its  own, 
but  is  simply  a variant  form  of  a,  heard  chiefly  before  m; 

he^^ile'me^xHm  he  killed  us  off  (for  -am) 
xUrn  in  water  (for  xam) 

The  absence  of  the  obscure  vowel  a of  indeterminate  quality  is 
noteworthy  as  showing  indirectly  the  clear-cut  vocalic  character  of 
Takelma  speech.  Only  in  a very  few  cases  was  the  e heard,  and  in 
the  majority  of  these  it  was  not  a reduced  vowel,  but  an  intrusive 
sound  betAveen  m and  s: 

da¥t'he'<^^¥t'hagamES  he  tied  his  hair  up  iuto  top-knot  (in  place 
of  -ams) . 
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Even  here  it  may  really  have  been  the  strongly  sonantic  quality 
of  the  m in  contrast  to  the  voiceless  s that  produced  the  acoustic 
effect  of  an  ohscure  vowel.  The  exact  pronunciation  of  the  diph- 
thongs will  he  better  imderstood  when  we  consider  the  subject  of 

pitch-accent. 

§ 5.  Stress  and  Pitch- Accent 

Inasmuch  as  pitch  and  stress  accent  are  phonetic  phenomena  that 
affect  more  particularly  the  vowels  and  diphthongs,  it  seems  advisable 
to  consider  the  subject  here  and  to  let  the  treatment  of  the  conso- 
nants follow.  As  in  many  Indian  languages,  the  stress-accent  of  any 
pnrticular  word  in  Takelma  is  not  so  inseparably  associated  with  any 
particular  syllable  but  that  the  same  word,  especially  if  consisting 
of  more  than  two  syllables,  may  appear  with  the  main  stress-accent 
now  on  one,  now  on  the  other  syllable.  In  the  uninterrupted  flow  of 
the  sentence  it  becomes  often  difficult  to  decide  which  syllable  of  a 
word  should  be  assigned  the  stress-accent.  Often,  if  the  word  bears 
no  particular  logical  or  rhythmic  emphasis,  one  does  best  to  regard 
it  as  entirely  without  accent  and  as  standing  in  a proclitic  or  enclitic 
relation  to  a following  or  preceding  word  of  greater  emphasis.  This 
is  naturally  chiefly  the  case  with  adverbs  (such  as  Tie^ne  then)  and 
conjunctive  particles  (such  as  ganehi^  and  then  ; agas'i^  and  so,  but 
then);  though  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  major  part  of 
a clause  will  thus  he  strung  along  without  decided  stress-accent  until 
some  emphatic  noun  or  verb-form  is  reached.  Thus  the  following 
passage  occurs  in  one  of  the  myths: 

qaneTii^  dewenxa  ld°le  hono^  p'ele'xa^,  literally  translated.  And 
then  to-morrow  (next  day)  it  became,  again  they  went  out  to 
war 

All  that  precedes  the  main  verb-form  p'ele'xa^  they  went  out  to 
WAR  is  relatively  unimportant,  and  hence  is  hurried  over  without  any- 
where receiving  marked’stress. 

Nevertheless  a fully  accented  word  is  normally  stressed  on  some 
particular  syllable;  it  may  even  happen  that  two  forms  differ 
merely  in  the  place  of  accent : 

naga'-ida^  when  he  said,  but 
naga-ida'^  when  you  said 

The  important  point  to  observe,  however,  is  that  when  a particular 
syllable  does  receive  the  stress  (and  after  all  most  words  are  normally 
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accented  on  some  one  syllable),  it  takes  on  one  of  two  or  three  musical 
inflections: 

(1)  A simple  pitch  distinctly  higher  than  the  normal  pitch  of 
unstressed  speech  (-^). 

(2)  A rising  inflection  that  starts  at,  or  a trifle  above,  the  normal 
pitch,  and  gradually  slides  up  to  the  same  liigher  pitch  referred  to 
above 

(3)  A falling  inflection  that  starts  at,  or  general!}^  somewhat 
higher  than,  the  raised  pitch  of  (1)  and  (2),  and  gradually  slides 
down  to  fall  either  in  the  same  or  immediately  following  syllable,  to 
a pitch  somewhat  lower  than  the  normal  (^). 

The  "raised”  pitch  (^)  is  employed  only  in  the  case  of  final  short 
vowels  or  shortened  diphthongs  (i.  e.,  diphthongs  that,  owing  to 
speed  of  utterance,  are  pronounced  so  rapidly  as  to  have  a quanti- 
tative value  hardly  greater  than  that  of  short  vowels;  also  sec- 
ondary diphthongs  involving  an  inorganic  a);  if  a short  vowel 
spoken  on  a raised  pitch  be  immediately  followed  by  an  unac- 
cented syllable  (as  will  always  happen,  if  it  is  not  the  final 
vowel  of  the  word),  there  will  evidently  ensue  a fall  in  pitch  in  the 
unaccented  syllable,  and  the  general  acoustic  effect  of  the  two 
syllables  will  be  equivalent  to  a "falling”  inflection  (^)  within  one 
syllable;  i.  e.-(if  — be  employed  to  denote  an  unaccented  syllable), 

(2.) -I The  followmg  illustration  will  make  this  clearer: 

YOU  SANG  is  regularly  accented  heleluH' , the  a'  being  sung  on  an 
interval  of  a (minor,  sometimes  even  major)  third  above  the  two 
unaccented  c-  vowels.  The  acoustic  effect  to  an  American  ear  is  very, 
much  the  same  as  that  of  a curt  query  requiring  a positive  or  nega- 
tive answer,  did  he  go?  where  the  i of  did  and  e of  he  correspond  in 
pitch  to  the  two  e’s  of  the  Takelma  word,  while  the  o of  go  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  Takelma  a\  The  Takelma  word,  of  course,  has  no 
interrogative  connotation.  If,  now,  we  wish  to  make  a question  out 
of  helela't',  we  add  the  interrogative  particle  di,  and  obtain  the 
form  Mela't'Ui  did  he  sing?  (The  1!  is  a weak  vowel  inserted  to 
keep  the  t'  and  d apart.)  Here  the  a'  has  about  the  same  pitch  as 
in  the  preceding  word,  but  the  ? sinks  to  about  the  level  of  the  e~ 
vowels,  and  the  di  is  pronounced  approximate!}"  a third  below  the 
normal  level . The  Takelma  interrogative  form  thus  bears  an  acoustic 
resemblance  to  a rapid  English  reply:  so  he  div  go,  the  o of  so  and 
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e of  HE  corresponding  in  pitch  to  the  unaccented  c-  vowels  of  the 
Takelma,  tlie  i of  did  resembling  in  its  rise  above  the  normal  pitch 
the  a',  and  the  o of  go  sinking  like  the  i of  the  interrogative  particled 
If  the  normal  level  of  speech  be  set  at  A,  the  two  forms  just  considered 
ma}^  be  musically,  naturally  with  very  greatly  exaggerated  tonal 
effect,  represented  as  follows: 


he-  le-  la'f  he-  le-  la’-  ft-  di 

The  “rising”  pitch  is  found  only  on  long  vowels  and  short  or 
long  diphthongs.  The  rising  pitch  is  for  a long  vowel  or  diphthong 
what  the  raised  pitch  is  for  a short  vowel  or  shortened  diphthong; 
the  essential  difference  between  the  two  being  that  in  the  latter  case 
the  accented  vowel  is  sung  on  a single  tone  reached  without  an  inter- 
mediate slur  from  the  lower  level,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  rising 
pitch  the  affected  vowel  or  diphthong  changes  in  pitch  in  the  course 
of  pronunciation;  the  first  part  of  the  long  vowel  and  the  first  vowel 
of  the  diphthong  are  sung  on  a tone  intermediate  between  the  normal 
level  and  the  raised  pitch,  while  the  parasitic  element  of  the  long 
vowel  and  the  second  vowel  (i  or  u)  of  the  diphthong  are  hit  by  the 
raised  tone  itself.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  in  rapid  pronuncia- 
tion the  intermediate  tone  of  the  first  part  of  the  long  vowel  or  diph- 
thong would  be  hurried  over  and  sometimes  dropped  altogether;  this 
means  that  a long  vowel  or  diphthong  with  rising  pitch  {a,  at)  becomes 
a short  vowel  or  shortened  diphthong  with  raised  pitch  (a', 
Diphthongs  consisting  of  a short  vowel  + 1,  m,  or  n,  and  provided 
with  a rising  pitch,  ought,  in  strict  analogy,  to  appear  as  an,  al,  am; 
and  so  on  for  the  other  vowels.  This  is  doubtless  the  correct  repre- 
sentation, and  such  forms  as: 
nan¥  he  will  say,  do 
gwalC  wind 
dasmayam  ho  smiled 
'wulx  enemy,  Shasta 

were  actually  heartl,  the  liquid  or  nasal  being  distinctly  higher  in 
pitch  than  the  preceding  vowel.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however, 

* It  Is  curious  that  the  effect  to  our  ears  of  the  Takelma  declarative  hcleldV  is  of  an  interrogative  did  you 
SING?  whUe  conversely  the  effect  of  an  interrogative  helcla'l'idi  is  that  of  a declarative  you  did  sing. 
This  is  entirely  accidental  in  so  far  as  a rise  in  pitch  has  nothing  to  do  in  Takelma  with  an  interrogation. 

’A  vowel  marked  with  the  accent  ae  is  necessarily  long,  so  that  the  mark  of  length  and  the  parasitic 
vowel  can  be  conveniently  omitted. 
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these  diphthongs  were  heard,  if  not  always  pronounced,  as  shortened 
diphthongs  with  raised  pitch  (a'n,  a'Z,  a'm).  The  acoustic  effect  of  a 
syllable  with  rishig  pitch  followed  by  an  unaccented  syllable  is  neces- 
sarily different  from  that  of  a syllable  with  falling  pitch  (^),  or  of  a 
syllable  with  raised  pitch  followed  by  an  unaccented  syllable,  because 
of  the  steady  rise  in  pitch  before  the  succeedmg  fall.  The  tendency 
at  first  is  naturally  to  hear  the  combination  — =5^  — as  — - — , and  to 
make  no  distinction  in  accent  between  yewe'ida^  when  he  returned 
and  yewelt'c^  i returned;  but  variations  in  the  recorded  texts 
between  the  rising  and  falling  pitch  in  one  and  the  same  form  are  in 
every  case  faults  of  perception,  and  not  true  variations  at  all.  The 
words  t.’omdm  he  killed  him  and  y await' i spoke  may  be  approxi- 
mately represented  in  musical  form  as  follows: 


t'o-  mo-^m 

The  falling  pitch  (-)  affects  both  long  and  short  vowels  as  well  as 
diphthongs,  its  essential  characteristic  being,  as  already  defined,  a 
steady  fall  from  a tone  higher  than  the  normal  level.  The  peak  of 
the  falling  inflection  may  coincide  in  absolute  pitch  with  that  of  the 
rising  inflection,  though  it  is  often  somewhat  higher,  say  an  interval 
of  a fomth  above  the  ordinary  level.  The  base  (lowest  tone)  of  the 
fall  is  not  assignable  to  any  definite  relative  pitch,  the  gamut  run 
through  by  the  voice  depending  largely  upon  the  character  of  the 
syllable.  If  the  accent  hits  a long  vowel  or  diphthong  not  unmedi- 
ately  followed  by  a catch,  the  base  will,  generally  speakmg,  comcide 
with  the  normal  level,  or  lie  somewhat  below  it.  If  the  long  vowel 
or  diphthong  be  immediately  followed  by  an  unaccented  syllable,  the 
base  is  apt  to  strike  this  unaccented  syllable  at  an  mterval  of  about 
a third  below  the  level.  If  the  vowel  or  diphthong  be  immediately 
followed  by  a catch,  the  fall  in  pitch  will  be  rapidly  checked,  and  the 
whole  extent  of  the  fall  limited  to  perhaps  not  more  than  a semitone. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  catch  is  removed  (as  often  happens  on  the 
addition  to  the  form  of  certain  grammatical  elements),  the  fall  runs 
through  its  usual  gamut.  The  words 

Ic'wede'i  his  name 
yewe'ida^  when  he  returned 
yewe'^^  he  returned 

will  serve  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  falling  pitch. 
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The  pronunciation  of  the  diphthongs  is  now  easily  understood 
A shortened  diphthong  (aH,  a'*')  sounds  to  an  American  ear  like  an 
indivisible  entity,  very  much  like  ai  and  au  in  high  and  how;  a 
diphthong  mth  falling  pitch  (a'i)  is  naturally  apt  to  be  heard  as  two 
distinct  vowels,  so  that  one  is  easily  led  to  Avrite  naga'-ida^  instead  of 
naga'ida'  when  he  said;  a diphthong  with  rising  pitch  (al)  is  heard 
either  as  a pure  diphthong  or  as  two  distinct  vowels,  according  to 
the  speed  of  utterance  or  the  accidents  of  perception.  All  these 
interpretations,  however,  are  merely  matters  of  perception  by  an 
American  ear  and  have  in  themselves  no  objective  value.  It  would 
be  quite  misleading,  for  instance,  to  treat  Takelma  diphthongs  as 
“ pure  ” and  " impure,”  no  regard  being  had  to  pitch,  for  such  a classi- 
fication is  merely  a secondary  consequence  of  the  accentual  phenomena 
we  have  just  considered. 

One  other  point  in  regard  to  the  diphthongs  should  be  noted.  It 
is  important  to  distinguish  between  organic  diphthongs,  in  which  each 
element  of  the  diphthong  has  a distinct  radical  or  etymological  value, 
and  secondary  diphthongs,  arising  from  an  i,  u,  I,  m,  or  n with  pre- 
fixed inorganic  a.  The  secondary  diphthongs  (ai,  au,  al,  am,  an), 
being  etymologically  single  vowels  or  semivowels,  are  always  unitonal 
in  character;  they  can  have  the  raised,  not  the  rising  accent.  Con- 
trast the  inorganic  au  of 

hilfCxJc  ( =*Mlw''V,  ‘ not  *bila,u¥)  he  jumped;  cf.  bilwa'^s  jumper 
with  the  organic  au  of 

gayan  he  ate  it;  cf.  gay&wa'^n  I ate  it 
Contrast  similarly  the  inorganic  an  of 

Idema'jik'  {=*k!emn'¥ , not  *k!emanF)  he  made  it;  cf.  Tclemna'^s 
maker 

with  the  organic  am  of 

dasmay&rn.  he  smiled ; cf.  dasmay&ma'^n  I smiled 
Phonetically  such  secondary  diphthongs  are  hardly  different  from 
shortened  organic  diphthongs;  etymologically  and,  in  consequence, 
in  morphologic  treatment,  the  line  of  difference  is  sharply  drawn. 
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It  was  said  that  any  particular  syllable,  if  accented,  necessarily 
receives  a definite  pitch-inflection.  If  it  is  furthermore  pointed  out 
that  distinct  words  and  forms  may  differ  merely  in  the  character  of 
the  accent,  and  that  definite  grammatical  forms  are  associated  \vith 
definite  accentual  forms,  it  becomes  evident  that  pitch-accent  has  a 
not  unimportant  bearing  on  morphology.  Examples  of  words  differ- 
ing only  in  the  pitch-accent  are; 

se'^l  black  paint,  ivriting;  sd  kingfisher 

Za'“p'  leaves;  (1)  lajp  he  carried  it  on  his  back,  (2)  lap  become  (so 
and  so) ! 

sa'H'  his  discharge  of  wind;  sat'  mash  it! 

vMl'^  his  house;  will  house,  for  instance,  in  daFwill  on  top  of 
the  house 

Tie'll  song;  Ml  sing  it! 

Indeed,  neither  vowel-quantity,  accent,  nor  the  catch  can  be  consid- 
ered negligible  factors  in  Takelma  phonology,  as  shown  by  the 
following; 

waya''  knife 

wayd"^  his  knife 

waya'^  he  sleeps 

waydn  he  put  him  to  sleep 

Tc!wd/ya^  { = Tc!wafa')  just  grass 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  simple  rule  for  the  determination  of 
the  proper  accent  of  all  words.  What  has  been  ascertained  in  regard 
to  the  accent  of  certain  forms  or  types  of  words  in  large  part  seems 
to  be  of  a grammatic,  not  purely  phonetic,  character,  and  hence  vdll 
most  naturally  receive  treatment  when  the  forms  themselves  are  dis- 
cussed. Here  it  ivill  suffice  to  give  as  illustrations  of  the  morphologic 

value  of  accent  a few  of  the  cases . 

(1)  Perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  generalization  that  can  be 
made  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  accents  is  that  a catch  requires 
the  falling  pitch-accent  on  an  immediately  preceding  stressed  syllable, 
as  comes  out  most  clearly  in  forms  where  the  catch  has  been  second- 
arily removed.  Some  of  the  forms  affected  are; 

{a)  The  first  person  singular  subject  third  person  object  aorist  of 

the  transitive  verb,  as  in; 

tlomoma'^n  I kill  him 
tlomoma'nda^  as  I killed  him 
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(b)  The  third  person  aorist  of  all  intransitive  verbs  that  take  the 
catch  as  the  characteristic  element  of  this  person  and  tense,  as  in: 

ya'^  he  went 
ya'°'(la^  when  he  went 

(c)  The  second  person  singular  possessive  of  nouns  whose  ending 
for  this  person  and  number  is  as  in : 

tU'H'  your  husband 
your  tongue 

Contrast : 

tHt'V  my  husband 
elaH'V  my  tongue 

There  are  but  few  exceptions  to  this  rule.  A certain  not  very  nu- 
merous class  of  transitive  verbs,  that  will  later  occupy  us  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  verb,  show  a long  vowel  with  rising  pitch  before  a catch 
in  the  first  person  singular  subject  third  person  object  aorist,  as  in: 

Tcleme^n  I make  it 
dUluyOfn  I wear  it 

The  very  isolation  of  these  forms  argues  powerfully  for  the  general 
correctness  of  the  rule. 

(2)  The  first  person  singular  subject  third  person  object  future,  and 
the  third  person  aorist  passive  always  follow  the  accent  of  la: 

dd^ma'n  I shall  kill  him 
t!omoma/n  he  was  killed 

Contrast : 

xd^ma'n  he  dried  it 
Like  Icleme^n  in  accent  we  have  also: 

TcIeraSn  it  was  made 

(3)  The  first  person  singular  possessive  of  nouns  whose  ending  for 
that  person  and  number  is  -t'Jc'  shows  a raised  or  rising  pitch,  according 
to  whether  the  accented  vowel  is  short  or  long  (or  diphthongal) : 

Ywedelt'Y  my  name 
pldnflc'  my  liver 
t'.ihaywa'nt'lc'  my  pancreas 

Contrast ; 

Tc'wede'i  his  name 
his  liver 

tHhaywa'n  his  pancreas 
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(4)  The  verbal  suffix  -aid-  takes  the  falling  pitch: 

sgelewa'lda^n  I shouted  to  him 
sgelewa'lt'  he  shouted  to  him 

Contrast : 

gwalV  wind 

Many  more  such  rules  could  be  given,  but  these  will  suffice  at  present 
to  show  what  is  meant  by  the  ‘‘fixity”  of  certain  types  of  accent  in 
morphological  classes. 

This  fixity  of  accent  seems  to  require  a slight  qualification.  A 
tendency  is  observable  to  end  up  a sentence  with  the  raised  pitch,  so 
that  a syllable  normally  provided  with  a falling  pitch-accent  may 
sometimes,  though  by  no  means  always,  assume  a raised  accent,  if  it  is 
the  last  syllable  of  the  sentence.  The  most  probable  explanation  of 
this  phenomenon  is  that  the  voice  of  a Takelma  speaker  seeks  its 
rest  in  a rise,  not,  as  is  the  habit  in  English  as  spoken  in  America,  in 
a fall.^ 

Vocalic  Processes  (§§  6-11) 


§ 6.  VOWEL  HIATUS 


There  is  never  in  Takelma  the  slightest  tendency  to  avoid  the  com- 
ing together  of  two  vowels  by  elision  of  one  of  the  vowels  or  con- 
traction of  the  two.  So  carefully,  indeed,  is  each  vowel  kept  intact 
that  the  hiatus  is  frequently  strengthened  by  the  insertion  of  a catch. 
If  the  words  ya'pla  man  and  a'nl^  not,  for  instance,  should  come 
together  in  that  order  in  the  course  of  the  sentence,  the  two  a-  vowels 
would  not  coalesce  into  one  long  vowel,  but  would  be  separated  by 
an  inorganic  (i.  e.,  not  morphologically  essential)  catch  yap! a 
^a'nV.  The  same  thing  happens  when  two  verbal  prefixes,  the  first 
ending  in  and  the  second  beginning  with  a vowel,  come  together. 

Thus: 

de-  in  front 
xa“-  between,  in  two 
+ i-  with  hand 
generally  appear  as: 
deH- 


xd^^l- 


•LU/  V 

respectively.  The  deictic  element  -a\  used  to  emphasize  preceding 

long  vowels  and  the  assignment  ol  a different  meaning  to  the 
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nouns,  pronouns,  and  adverbs,  is  regularly  separated  from  a pre- 
ceding vowel  by  the  catch: 

but  you,  you  tndy 
nowadays  indeed 

If  a diphthong  in  i or  w precedes  a catch  followed  by  a vowel,  the  i or 
u often  appears  as  y or  w after  the  catch: 

Iclwa^ya'  just  grass  (=  lc!'wdl  + -a') 
just  they  {==  di-they  + -a') 

Wwl-  (=  Tia-u-  under  +1-  with  hand) 

If  the  second  of  two  syntactically  closely  connected  words  begins 
Avith  a semivowel  (w  or  y)  and  the  first  ends  in  a voivel,  a catch  is 
generally  heard  to  separate  the  two,  in  other  words  the  semiAmwel  is 
treated  as  a vowel.  Examples  are: 

ge'^  wd¥  {=ge'  -\-wd¥)  there  he  arrived 

wd°‘dl'^  ( = &c'-l-i«dW*)  day  its-body  = all  day  long 
ge^  yd'°'lii  ( =gre +j^d'“M)  just  there  indeed 
Such  cases  are  of  course  not  to  be  confounded  with  examples  like: 
me^wdV  he  arrived  here,  and 
me^yeU  come  here! 

in  which  the  catch  is  organic,  being  an  integral  part  of  the  adverb 
me‘  hither;  contrast: 

me^gini'^k'  he  came  here,  with 
ge  gini'^k'  he  went  there. 

The  same  phonetic  rule  apphes  even  more  commonly  when  the  first 
element  is  a noun  or  verb  prefix: 

ha^winl'^da  inside  of  him;  but  haJe *&mi'  at  noon 
de^vnliwia'^^  they  shouted;  but  dexeie'^n  he  said  so 
ahai^wa^yewenhi  he  returned  inside  with  him;  but  abaiyim'^A;'  he 
went  inside 

'wi^wd  my  younger  brother;  but  \nha''m  my  father 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  catch  is  generally  found  also 
when  the  first  element  ends  in  Z,  m,  or  n,  these  consonants,  as  has 
been  already  seen,  being  closely  alhed  to  the  semivowels  in  phonetic 
treatment : 

fi\‘wd°'dide  to  my  body;  but  als’o“ma'Z  to  the  moimtain 
a.Vyowo'^  he  looked;  but  sdxl'^k'  he  saw  him 
Z)d“ge'hyo  he  lay  belly  up;  but  gelkliyi'^k'  he  turned  to  face  him 
gwen^wat'geits'Hk'wahis  (head)  lay  next  to  it;  but  g\venlivnla'‘^‘ 
he  looked  back 

yivAn^  wo'k'i^  {=yiwin  speech +wo7c'i^  without)  without  sjieech 
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It  goes  without  saying  that  the  catch  separates  elements  ending  in 
I,  m,  or  n from  such  as  begin  with  a vowel ; 

s'inHlatsIagi'^n  I touch  his  nose 
al-lt'iaga't'hak'  he  struck  them 

§ 7.  DISSIMILATION  OF  u 

A diphthong  in  u tends,  by  an  easily  understood  dissimilatory 
process,  to  drop  the  u before  a labial  suffix  {-gw-,  -p',  -ha^).  Thus 
we  have: 

wahawaxl'gwa'^n  I rot  with  it,  for  *xiugwa'^n 
Compare : 

Jiawaxi'^^  he  rots 

wahmvaxivngwa'n  I shall  rot  with  it 
Similarly : 

billV’"  ho  jumped  having  it,  for  (stem  biliu-) 

wihV'^  he  proceeded  with  it,  for  (stem  wiliu-) 

Observe  that,  while  the  diphthong  iu  is  monophthongized,  the  orig- 
inal c[uantity  is  kept,  i being  compensatively  lengthened  to  V.  In  the 
various  forms  of  the  verb  ym-  return,  such  dissimilation,  wherever 
possible,  regularly  takes  place : 

ho  returned  with  it,  for  *yeUk''°{  — yeU-  gw-  Jc') 
me^yep'  come  back!  (pl.)>  but  sing.  me^yeU 
ye^ba'^  let  us  return!  for  *yeuba'^ 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  this  u-  dissimilation  is  directly  respon- 
sible for  a number  of  homonyms: 

ytk''*  bite  him! 

{al)yBp'  show  it  to  him! 

A similar  dissimilation  of  an  -u-  after  a long  vowel  has  in  all  proba- 
bility taken  place  in  the  reduplicating  verb  IdHiwi'^n  i call  him  by 
NAME  {le^la'usi  he  calls  me  by  name)  from  * Iduliwi'^n  (*  UuLa'usi). 

§ 8.  I- UMLAUT 

Probably  the  most  far-reaching  phonetic  law  touching  the  Takelma 
vowels  is  an  assimilatory  process  that  can  be  appropriately  termed 
“i-  umlaut.”  Briefly  stated,  the  process  is  a regressive  assimilation 
of  a non-radical  -a-  to  an  -i-,  caused  by  an  -i-  {-%'-)  in  an  immediately 
following  suffixed  syllable,  whether  the  -i-  causing  the  umlaut  is  an 
original  -i-,  or  itself  umlauted  from  an  original  -a-;  the  -i-  of  the 
§§  7-8 
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pronominal  endings  -hi-  tube,  -si-  he  to  me,  -xi-  he  me,  fails  to 
cause  umlaut,  nor  does  the  law  operate  wlien  the  -i-  is  immediately 
preceded  by  an  inorganic  7i.  The  following  forms  will  make  the 
applicability  of  the  rule  somewhat  clearer: 

walc!ayayini'‘n  I caused  him  to  grow  wdth  it  (but  lc!ayayana'-n 
I caused  him  to  grow,  with  preserved  -a-,  because  of  following 
-a'^n,  not  -i'^n) 

walcleyeya'nxi  he  caused  me  to  grow'  wdth  it 
waJcIayaya'nxhi^n  I caused  thee  to  grow  w'ith  it 
lyulu'yili^n  I rub  it  (from  -yali^n) 
lyulu' ydlhi  he  rubs  it 

It  should  be  carefully  noted  that  this  i-  umlaut  never  operates  on  a 
radical  or  stem-vowel,  a fact  that  incidentally  proves  helpful  at  times 
in  determining  how  much  of  a phonetic  complex  belongs  to  the  stem, 
and  how  much  is  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  grammatical 
apparatus  follow^ing  the  stem.  In : 

wa'^giwi'^n  I brought  it  to  him  (from  -awi'^n;  cf.  wa'^ga' shi^n 
I brought  it  to  you) 

the  -a-  following  the  g is  shown  to  be  not  a part  of  the  aoristic  stem 
wa°g-  by  the  i- umlaut  that  it  may  undergo;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
corresponding  future  show^s  an  un-umlauted  -a-\ 
wagawi'n  I shall  bring  it  to  him 

so  that  the  future  stem  must  be  set  down  as  waga-,  as  is  confirmed  by 
certain  other  considerations. 

It  would  take  us  too  far  afield  to  enumerate  all  the  possible  cases 
in  which  i-  umlaut  takes  place;  nevertheless,  it  is  a phenomenon  of 
such  frequent  recurrence  that  some  of  the  more  common  possibilities 
should  be  listed,  if  only  for  purposes  of  further  illustration: 

(1)  It  is  caused  by  the  aoristic  verb  suffix  -i^-  denoting  position: 

s-as'inl  he  stands  (cf.  s-a's'anfd^'  he  wfill  stand) 
t'.obigl  he  lies  as  if  dead  (cf.  future  t!ohaga'sdd°-) 

(2)  By  an  element  -i-  characteristic  of  certain  nouns,  that  is  added 
to  the  absolute  form  of  the  noun  before  the  possessive  pronominal 
endings : 

hvd‘hini''t'¥  my  arm  (cf.  hu'dya'n  arm) 

Vga'lt'gilixdeV  my  belly  (for  * t'galt'gali-) 

(3)  By  the  common  verbal  “instrumental”  vowel  which,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  replaces  the  normal  pre-pronominal  element 
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-a-,  and  often  serves  to  give  the  verb  an  instrumental  force.  This 
instrumental  -i-  may  work  its  influence  on  a great  number  of  preceding 
elements  containing  -a-,  among  which  arc: 

(a)  The  -a-  that  regularly  replaces  the  stem-vowel  in  the  second 
member  of  a duplicated  verb: 

alHi'ha(ia't'U(ji^n  I beat  him  (cf.  -t'haga't'baJc'  he  beat  him) 
ts- .’ele'ts- aii^n  I rattle  it  (cf.  ts‘ !ele'ts' !alhi  he  rattles  it) 

IsmilV smili^n  I swing  it  (cf.  %smi'lsmal  swing  it!) 

(&)  The  causative  element  -an-: 

wapld'^gini'^n  I cause  him  to  swim  with  it  (cf.  pld'^gana'^n  I cause 
him  to  swim) 

See  above: 

wok !ayayini'‘n  I cause  him  to  grow 

(c)  The  element  -an-  added  to  transitive  stems  to  express  the  idea 
of  FOR,  IN  BEHALF  OF: 

'watloTnoinini'^n  I kill  it  for  him  with  it  (cf.  HoniomaTia  n I kill  it 
for  him) 

(d)  The  pronominal  element  -am-,  first  personal  plural  object: 
alxl'*ximi^s  one  who  sees  us  (cf.  alxl''xam  he  sees  us) 

4.  By  the  suflixed  local  element  -di'  on  top  of  added  to  the  demon- 
strative pronoun  ga  that  to  form  a general  local  postposition: 

gidl^  on  top  of  it,  over  (so  and  so) 

Compare  the  similarl}’’  formed : 
gada''V  above 
gada'^l  among 
and  others. 

5.  By  the  pronominal  element  -ig-  (-?7.-'),  first  personal  plural  subject 
intransitive : 

Vamoxinik'  we  kill  each  other  (cf.  t.'omdxa^n  they  kill  each  other) 
ddxinigam  we  shall  find  each  other  (cf . daxanH^  they  will  find  each 

other) 

This  list  might  be  greatly  extended  if  desired,  and  indeed  numerous 
other  examples  will  meet  us  in  the  morphology.  Examples  of  a double 
and  treble  i-  umlaut  are: 

loM'^ninini'^n  I caused  him  to  die  (i.  e.,  killed  him)  for  him  (cf. 

loM^nana'nU  he  killed  him  for  him)  ^ 

lk!umininini'nk‘  lie  will  fix  it  for  him  (compare  ik.'uHnan  he 

fixed  it) 
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The  semivowel  corresponding  to  i,  namely  y,  is  also  capable,  under 
analogous  circumstances,  of  causing  the  i-  umlaut  of  a preceding  non- 
radical a.  Examples  are: 

daxoyo'xiya^n  {==-xaya^n)  I scare  them  around;  daxoyo'xi (=-xiy 
= -xay)  he  scares  them  around 
anVge'it'giyaV'”  (=-t'gay-)  rolled  up 
alhuyu'Mx  {==-hiyx=-liayx)  he  used  to  hunt 
saniya'  {=sanaya')  to  fight  him 

dd^mVwiya  {=-Tc'waya)  to  kill  liim;  and  numerous  other  infini- 
tives in  -k'wiycL  ( =-Tc'waya) 

§ 9.  K- SOUNDS  PRECEDED  BY  U- VOWELS 
An  u-  vowel  (o,  u,  u,  and  diphthongs  in  -u)  immediately  preceding  a 
Ic-  sound  (i.  e.,  g,  ¥,  Td,  x)  introduces  after  the  latter  a parasitic  -w-, 
which,  when  itself  followed  by  a vowel,  unites  with  the  Tc-  sound  to 
form  a consonant-cluster  {gw,  ¥w,  1c!w,  xw),  but  appears,  when  stand- 
ing after  a (word  or  syllabic)  final  ¥,  as  a voiceless  The  intro- 
duction of  the  excrescent  w simply  means,  of  course,  that  the  labial 
rounding  of  the  u-  vowel  lingers  on  after  the  articulation  of  the  1c- 
sound,  a phonetic  tendency  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the  produc- 
tion of  the  guttural  consonant  does  not,  as  in  the  labials  and  dentals, 
necessitate  a readjustment  of  the  lips.  A few  examples  will  illustrate 
the  phonetic  process: 

gelgulugwa'^n  I desire  it 

gdgulu'¥'°  he  desires  it  (contrast  gdgvda'V  he  desired  it,  without 
the  labial  affection  of  the  -¥  because  of  the  replacement  of  the 
-u-  by  an  -a-) 
giixwl'*  his  heart 
dvfigwi't'gwa  her  dress 
dyk'’"  woman’s  garment 
yd^1c!wd°‘  his  bones 

As  also  in  the  upper  Chinook  dialects  (Wasco,  Wishram),  where 
exactly  the  same  process  occurs,  the  w-  infection  is  often  very  slight, 
and  particularly  before  u-  vowels  the  -w-  is,  if  not  entirely  absent, 
at  least  barely  audible: 

yok!'°oya'^n  I know  it 
yo'h'yan  I shall  know  it 

In  one  very  common  word  the  catch  seems  to  be  treated  as  a 1c-  sound 
in  reference  to  a preceding  u when  itself  followed  by  an  -I- : 

S'u‘wiU  he  sits;  but 
s'u'^alt'd“  he  will  sit 
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The  first  form  was,  for  some  reason  or  other,  often  heard,  perhaps 
misheard,  as  s'i^ull. 

§ 10.  INORGANIC  a 


It  frequently  happens  in  the  formation  of  words  that  a vowel 
present  in  some  other  form  of  the  stem  will  drop  out,  or,  more  accu- 
rately expressed,  has  never  been  inserted.  Consonant-combinations 
sometimes  then  result  which  are  either  quite  impossible  m Takelma 
phonetics,  or  at  any  rate  are  limited  in  their  occurrence  to  certain 
grammatical  forms,  so  that  the  introduction  of  an  ‘‘inorganic” -a-, 
serving  to  limber  up  the  consonant-eluster,  as  it  were,  becomes  neces- 
sary. Ordinarily  this  -a-  is  inserted  after  the  first  consonant;  in 
certain  cases,  after  the  two  consonants  forming  the  cluster.  The 
theoretical  future  of  gini'Tc'de^  i go  somewhere  should  be,  for 
example,  *gin¥de^;  but,  instead  of  this  somewhat  difficult  form, 
we  really  get  gina'Vde^.  That  the  -a'-  is  here  really  inorganic,  and 
not  a characteristic  of  the  future  stem,  as  was  at  first  believed,  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  imperative  gv^nV  (all  imperatives  are  formed 
from  the  future  stem).  Similarly; 


Tcliya'h'de^  I shall  go,  come;  aorist,  lc!iyi'¥de^ 

alxiTc!a'lU¥  ( = theoretical  *alxiTdli¥)  he  kept  looking  at  him; 

aorist  first  person  alxiTclilhi^n  I keep  looking  at  him 
Tclema'n  make  it!  (= theoretical  *Tc!emn);  cf.  Tclemna'n  I shall 
make  it 

lai‘lye^wa'n  drive  out  sickness!;  aorist,  -yewSn  he  drove  out 
sickness 

sgela'ut'e^  I shall  shout  ( = theoretic  *sgelwt'e^);  aorist  second 
person,  sgelewaH'  you  shouted 

As  an  example  of  an  inorganic  -a-  following  a consonantic  cluster 


may  be  given: 

wisma't'e^l  shall  move  (stem  vnsm-) ; aorist,  wits- !imt' I moved ‘ 


The  exact  nature  of  the  processes  involved  in  the  various  forms  given 
will  be  better  understood  when  stem-formation  is  discussed.  Here 


1 such  an  -a  may  stand  as  an  absolute  final:  e.  g.,  ba.imasga>  start  m smuiNOl  (stem  aorist 

third  person,  -mats.'a'k'.  The  form  masga'  well  illustrates  the  inherent  diffioulty  of  delimiting  the  range  of 
a phoLtic  law  without  comparative  or  older  historical  material  to  aid  in  detennining 
pLnetic  development,  and  what  is  formed  on  the  analogy  of  other  forms.  The  final  cluster  si  does  occm 
In  Takelma-  e.  g.,  din, 'i.'a'sf  (long  object)  lay  stretched  out;  so  that  a phonetic  irregularity  must  exist  In 

lo“tWofo;ms.  EithorwLhouIdhave*ma'sk^orelse♦dmk/oso'«l•or*dmW^ 

On  closer  examination  it  is  found  that  the  -fc'  in  forms  like  dinkla'ak'  is  a grammatical  element  ^ded  on  to 
the  future  stem  dink/as-;  whereas  in  masga'  the  -g-  belongs  in  all  probability  to  the  stem,  and  is 
2mx;“Tis  not  felt  as  such.  It  seems  evident,  then,  that  the  quasi-m^hanical  aposition  of 
grammatical  elements  does  not  entirely  follow  the  same  phonetic  lines  as  organic  sound-complexes. 
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it  will  suffice  to  say  that  there  are  three  distinct  sorts  of  inorganic  or 
secondary  a-  vowels : the  regular  inorganic  a first  illustrated  above, 
inserted  between  two  consonants  that  would  theoretically  form  a 
cluster;  the  post-consonantal  constant  a of  certain  stems  (such  as 
wism-  above)  that  would  othenvise  end  in  more  or  less  impracticable 
consonant  clusters  (this  -a  appears  as  -i  under  circumstances  to  be 
discussed  below);  and  a connecting  a employed  to  join  consonantal 
suffixes  to  preceding  consonants  (such  suffixes  are  generally  directly 
added  to  preceding  vowels  or  diphthongs).  The  varying  treatment 
accorded  these  different  secondary  a vowels  will  become  clearer  in 
the  morphology. 

§ 11.  SIMPLIFICATIOIT  OF  DOUBLE  DIPHTHONGS 

By  a double  diphthong  is  meant  a syllable  consisting  of  an  ordinary 
diphthong  (long  or  short)  followed  by  a semivowel  (y,  w)  or  by  I,  m, 
or  n.  Such  double  diphthongs  are,  for  instance,  aiw,  aiw,  any,  duy, 
ain,  din,  aiw,  a“Zw;  those  with  initial  short  vowel,  like  ain,  have. 
Like  the  long  diphthongs  (e.  g.  d“n),  a quantitative  value  of  3 morae, 
while  those  with  initial  long  vowel,  like  din,  have  a quantitative  value 
of  4 morae  and  may  be  termed  over-long  diphthongs.  Double  diph- 
thongs may  theoretically  arise  when,  for  some  reason  or  other,  a con- 
necting or  inorganic  a fails  to  lighten  the  heavy  sj^’llable  by  reducing 
it  to  two  (see  particularly  § 65  for  a well-defined  class  of  such  cases). 
Double  diphthongs,  however,  are  nearly  always  avoided  in  Takelma; 
there  is  evidently  a rhythmic  feehng  here  brought  into  play,  a dislike 
of  heavy  syllables  containing  three  quahtatively  distinct  sonantic 
elements. 

In  consequence  of  this,  double  diphthongs  are  regularly  simplified 
by  the  loss  of  either  the  second  or  third  element  of  the  diphthong; 
in  other  words,  they  are  quantitatively  reduced  by  one  mora  (the 
simple  double  diphthongs  now  have  a value  of  2 morae,  the  over- 
long  diphthongs  3 morae  hke  ordinary  long  diphthongs),  while 
quahtivetatly  they  now  involve  only  two  sonantic  elements.  An 
exception  seems  to  be  afforded  by  double  diphthongs  in  -uy  (e.  g. 
-any),  which  become  dissyllabic  by  vocahzing  the  y to  i,  in  other 
words,  -any  becomes  -awi: 

tslavin'k'  he  ran  fast;  cf.  ts!a,-uja'^s  fast  runner,  ts.'awaja't' 
(aorist)  you  ran  fast 

y&vn't'e^  I shall  talk;  cf.  yawaya'f'  (aorist)  you  talked 
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The  -awi-  (=  theoretic  -awy-)  of  these  forms  is  related  to  the  -away- 
of  the  aorist  as  the  -iliu-  of  hihva'^s  jUxMPER  to  the  -iliw-  of  the  aorist 
bUiwaY  you  jujiped. 

Such  double  diphthongs  as  end  in  -w  (e.  g.  -aiw,  -dHw)  simply 
lose  the  -lo: 

gal  eat  it!  ( = *galw);  galV  he  ate  it  {=*galw¥))  compare 
ga-iwa'n  I shall  eat  it 

Other  examples  of  this  loss  of  w are  given  in  § 18,  2.  All  other 
double  diphthongs  are  simplified  by  the  loss  of  the  second  vowel  {i,  u) 
or  consonant  (J,  m,  n);  a glottal  catch,  if  present  after  the  second 
vowel  or  consonant,  is  always  preserved  in  the  simphfied  form  of  the 
double  diphthong.  Examples  of  simplified  double  diphthongs  with 
initial  short  vowel  are ; 

gelhewe'Ti&^n  (=*-?iau*n)  I think;  compare  gelhewe'liau  he  thinks 
imi'/iahi  (=*-i^am^n)  I sent  him;  compare  imi'ham  he  sent  him 
mo'lo^ma^n  ( = *maFn)  I stir  it  up;  mo'Pman  (=*-maln)  I shall 
stir  it  up;  compare  parallel  forms  with  connecting  a:  ino  lo^- 
mala^n,  mo'Z^malan,  and  third  person  aorist  mo'lo^maX 
md“nma'^n  ( = *-man"n)  I count  them;  compare  damd^nmini'^n 
(n ml  an  ted  from  -man-d'^n)  I counted  them  up 
IclemxaTe^  {=*lc!evnnxare<^)  I shall  make;  compare  Iclemna'^s 
maker  and  Idema'n  make  it!  (with  inorganic  a because  accent 
is  not  thrown  forward) 

Examples  of  simplified  over-long  diphthongs  are; 

da‘^\di'n  i = *daMi'n)  I shall  go  to  him  for  food;  compare 
daU'e‘  I shall  go  for  food 

el  t'gelxl*  (=^*t'gei\xl^)  wagon  (literally,  rolling  canoe);  compare 

^Ve®ya'la:  it  rolls  _ 

datlaga^n  (=*t!agai^n)  I build  a fire;  compare  datlagai  he  bmlds 

fc.Wn  (=*Z:.'mei^n)  I make  it;  compare  Iclemei  he  makes  it 
07/O^n  ( = *oy5n"n)  I give  it;  compare  third  person  oy6n  he  gives  it 

In  the  inferential,  less  frequently  passive  participle  and  impera- 
tive forms  of  the  verb,  double  diphthongs,  except  those  ending 
in  ’w,  generally  fail  to  be  simpUfied.  If  coming  immediately 
before  the  inferential  -¥-  the  double  diphthong  is  preserved,  for 
what  reason  is  not  evident  (perhaps  by  analogy  to  other  non-aorist 
forms  in  which  the  last  element  of  the  double  diphthong  belongs  to 
the  following  syllable) : 
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ts-.'alxnJc'  (but  also  ts'I&jamF)  he  liid  it;  compare  fe'/a-ima'n  I 
shall  hide  it 

oioJc'  he  gave  it;  compare  oina'71 1 shall  give  it 
If  the  inferential  -F-  does  not  immediately  follow,  an  inorganic  a 
seems  to  be  regidarly  inserted  between  the  second  and  tliird  elements 
of  the  diphthong: 

gelts'!a,ya'xnxamFna^  since  he  concealed  it  from  us 
Examples  of  other  than  inferential  forms  with  unsimplified  double 
diphthong  are: 

^s’/aim7iaX:'“'hidden 

oin  give  it!  (yet  is’/aya'm  hide  it!  with  inorganic  a) 
Consonants  (§§  12-24) 

§ 12.  System  of  Consonants 


The  Takelma  consonant  system  is  represented  in  the  following 
table: 


Aspirated 

tenuis. 

Voiceless 

media. 

Fortis. 

Spirant. 

Lateral. 

Nasal. 

Labial 

p 

b 

P! 

V.  unv. 
W ~w 

m 

Dental 

V 

d 

a 

1 

n 

Sibilant  

ts!,  ts  > 

S,  3‘ 

Palatal 

y 

Q) 

Guttural 

k' 

9 

k! 

X 

Faucal 

h 

The  spirants  have  been  divided  into  two  groups,  those  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  column  (labeled  v.)  being  voiced,  while  those  on  the 
right-hand  side  (labeled  unv.)  are  unvoiced.  The  rarely  occurring 
palatal  lateral  I (see  § 2,  footnote)  is  also  voiceless.  Every  one  of  the 
consonants  tabulated  may  occur  initially,  except  the  voiceless  labial 
spirant  which  occurs  only  with  7c  at  the  end  of  a syllable.  Prop- 
erly speaking,  -F'^  should  be  considered  the  syllabic  final  of  the 
labialized  guttural  series  Qc'w,  gw,  7c!w) ; a consideration  of  the 
consonant-clusters  allowed  in  Takelma  shows  that  these  labialized 
consonants  must  be  looked  upon  as  phonetic  units.  The  catch  (0 
as  organic  consonant  is  found  only  medially  and  finally;  the  I only 
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initially.  In  regard  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  various  consonants, 
w,  s,  y,  h,  I,  m,  and  n do  not  differ  materially  from  the  corresponding 
sounds  in  English. 

The  first  two  series  of  stops — tenuis  {p\  t\  V)  and  media  (b,  d,  g) — 
do  not  exactly  correspond  to  the  surd  and  sonant  stops  of  English  or 
French.  The  aspirated  tenues  are,  as  their  name  implies,  voiceless 
stops  whose  release  is  accompanied  by  an  appreciable  expulsion  of 
breath.  The  voiceless  mediae  are  also  stops  without  voiced  articula- 
tion ; but  they  differ  from  the  true  tenues  in  the  absence  of  aspiration 
and  in  the  considerably  weaker  stress  of  articulation.  Inasmuch  as 
our  English  mediae  combine  sonancy  with  comparatively  weak  stress 
of  articulation,  while  the  tenues  arc  at  the  same  time  unvoiced  and 
pronounced  vdth  decided  stress,  it  is  apparent  that  a series  of  con- 
sonants which,  like  the  Takelma  voiceless  mediae,  combine  weak  stress 
with  lack  of  voice  will  tend  to  be  perceived  by  an  American  ear  some- 
times (particularly  when  initial)  as  surds,  at  other  times  (particularly 
between  vowels)  as  sonants.  On  the  other  hand,  the  aspirated  tenues 
will  be  regularly  heard  as  ordinary  surd-stops,  so  that  an  untrained 
American  ear  is  apt  to  combine  an  uncalled-for  differentiation  ivith  a 
disturbing  lack  of  differentiation.  While  the  Takelma  tenuis  and 
media  are  to  a large  extent  morphologically  equivalent  consonants 
with  manner  of  articulation  determined  by  certain  largely  mechanical 
rules  of  position,  yet  in  a considerable  number  of  cases  (notably 
as  initials)  they  are  to  be  rigidly  kept  apart  etymologically.  Words 
and  stems  which  differ  only  in  regard  to  the  weak  or  strong  stress 
and  the  absence  or  presence  of  aspiration  of  a stop,  can  be  found 


in  great  number: 

(Zd“n-  ear;  squirrel 


6o“  now;  p'o“-  to  blow 

ga  that ; ¥a  what 

dl'-  on  top ; f I*-  to  drift 

&o“d-  to  pull  out  hair;  p'o“d-  to  mix 

dd‘^g-  to  build  fire ; cZd“</-  to  find ; t d'^g-to  cry 

gai-  to  eat ; Jc'ai-  thing,  what  ‘ 


. These  two  series  of  stops  are  not  at  all  peculiar  to  Takelma.  As  far  as  could  be 
divUion  fs  found  also  In  the  neighboring  Chasta  Costa,  a good  example  of  how  a fundamental  ° 

SSc  at“may  be  uniformly  spread  over  an  area  in  which  far-reaching  phonetic  Retail 

lately  to  accord  with  the  Takelma.  A more  accurate  phonetic  knowledge  of  other  languages  would  doubt- 
less show  a wide  distribution  in  America  of  the  voiceless  media. 
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The  fortes  (p/,  t!,  Ic!,  is!  [ = ts\'],  and  S which  has  been  put  in  the 
same  series  because  of  its  intimate  phonetic  and  morphologic  rela- 
tion to  the  other  consonants)  are  pronounced  with  the  characteristic 
snatched  or  cracldy  effect  (more  or  less  decided  stress  of  articula- 
tion of  voiceless  stop  followed  by  explosion  and  momentary  hiatus) 
prevalent  on  the  Pacific  coast.  From  the  point  of  view  of  Takelma, 
p!,  a,  and  Ic!  are  in  a way  equivalent  to  p%  f,  and  Ic^,  respectively, 
or  rather  to  d^,  and  (f,  for  the  fortes  can  never  be  aspirated. 
In  some  cases  it  was  found  difficult  to  tell  whether  a fortis,  or  a voice- 
less stop  followed  by  a glottal  stricture,  was  really  heard; 

yap '.o'  and  yap^a'  man 
gd'plini''  and  gd'pHni'  two 

In  fact,  a final  tenuis  + a catch  inserted,  as  between  vowels,  to  pre- 
vent phonetic  amalgamation,  regularly  become,  at  least  as  far  as 
acoustic  effect  is  concerned,  the  homorganic  fortis: 

ait  .'a'  he  indeed  {=dF  he  4- deictic  ^a';  cf.  ma'^a'  you  indeed) 
sale! elf  you  shot  hun  (=  sd¥  he  shot  him  -t-  {^)elt'  you  are) 
mdp!a'  just  you  [pi.]  (=  map'  you  [pi.]  + ®a') 

Nevertheless,  p^,  are  by  no  means  phonetically  identical  with 
p!,  t!,  Ic!]  in  Yana,  for  instance,  the  two  series  are  etymologically,  as 
well  as  phonetically,  distinct.  One  difference  between  the  two  may 
be  the  greater  stress  of  articulation  that  has  been  often  held  to  be 
the  main  characteristic  of  the  fortes,  but  another  factor,  at  least  as 
far  as  Takelma  (also  Yana)  is  concerned,  is  probably  of  greater  mo- 
ment. This  has  regard  to  the  duration  of  the  glottal  closure.  In 
the  case  of  p-,  and  Ic^  the  glottis  is  closed  immediately  upon  release 
of  the  stop-contact  for  p,  t,  and  Tc.  In  the  case  of  p!,  t!,  and  Ic!  the 
glottis  is  closed  just  before  or  simultaneously  with  the  moment  of  con- 
sonant contact,  is  held  closed  during  the  full  extent  of  the  consonant 
articulation,  and  is  not  opened  until  after  the  consonant  release;  the 

fortis  p!,  e.  g.,  may  be  symboheaUy  represented  as  ^p^  (or  better 
£ 

as  i.  e.,  a labial  unaspirated  stop  immersed  in  a glottal  catch). 
As  the  glottis  is  closed  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  fortis 
articulation,  no  breath  can  escape  through  it;  hence  a fortis  conso- 
nant is  necessarily  unaspirated.  This  explains  why  fortes  are  so  apt 
to  be  misheard  as  voiceless  mediae  or  even  voiced  mediae  rather  than 
as  aspirated  tenues  {p!,  e.  g.,  will  be  often  misheard  as  h rather  than 
p).  The  cracked  effect  of  the  fortes,  sometimes  quite  incorrectly 
3045° — Bull.  40,  pt  2 — 12 3 S \2 
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referred  to  as  a click,  is  due  to  the  sudden  opening  of  the  closed  cham- 
ber formed  between  the  closed  glottis  and  the  point  of  consonant 
contact  (compare  the  sound  produced  by  the  sudden  withdrawal  of 
a stopper  from  a closed  bottle);  the  hiatus  generally  heard  between 
a fortis  and  a following  vowel  is  simply  the  interval  of  time  elapsing 
between  the  consonant  release  and  the  release  of  the  glottal  closured 
That  the  fortis  consonant  really  does  involve  an  initial  glottal  catch 
is  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  author’s  manuscript  material  by  such 
writings  as: 

diilu'H!ili^n=dulvH!il¥n  I stuff  it 
dil'lHIilin = du'ltlilin  I shall  stuff  it 
leme'^Tclior-uda^  = leme''k!ia-uda^  as  they  go  off 
Many  facts  of  a phonetic  and  morphological  character  will  meet  us 
later  on  that  serve  to  confirm  the  correctness  of  the  phonetic  analysis 
given  (see  §13,  end;  also  §§  30,4;  40,6;  40,13a,  p.  113;  40,13b).  Here 
it  is  enough  to  point  out  that  'p!,  t>,  Tc!,  ts'!  are  etymologically  related 
to  1),  d,  g,  S'  as  are  H,  ®m,  to  i,  u,  I,  m,  n. 

There  is  no  tenuis  or  media  affricative  {ts — dz;  ts',  tc — dz',  dj)  corre- 
sponding in  Takelma  to  the  fortis  ts!,  ts'l,  though  it  seems  possible 
that  it  originally  existed  but  developed  to  x (cf.  yegwSxi  they  bite 
me  [upper  Takelma  yegwe'td]',  ts'H'xi  dog  [from  original  *ts' Hts'il^]) . 
Morphologically  tsl,  ts'l  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  s,  s'  that  2>-',  tl, 
and  Tc!  stand  in  to  h,  d,  g.  For  example, 

Aorist  stems : 

t!omom-  kill,  pHigiig-  start  (war,  h&skei),  Tdolol-  dig— are  related 
to  their  corresponding 
Future  stems : 

dd^m-,  hvfig-,  goH-, — as  are  the 
Aorist  stems: 

ts'!adad-  mash,  ts'!elel-  paint — to  their  corresponding 
Future  stems : 
s‘a“d-,  s'eH- 

Of  the  other  consonants,  only  x,  and  s,  s"  call  for  remark,  x is 
equivalent  to  the  cTi>  of  German  dach,  though  generally  pronounced 
further  forward  (x).  It  frequently  has  a to  tinge,  even  when  no 
w-vowel  or  diphthong  precedes,  particularly  before  i;  examples  are 
Tia'px^i  CHILD  and  TiaxHyd  (ordinarily  Jiaxiya')  in  the  water.  -F'°, 

> Doctor  Goddard  -nrites  me  that  an  examination  of  tracings  made  on  the  Rousselot  machine  leads 
to  substantially  the  same  phonetic  Interpretation  of  the  fortes  as  has  l)een  given  above. 

2 See  Notes  on  the  Takelma  Indians  of  Southwestern  Oregon,  Amencan  AiUhropologist,  n.  s.,  ix.  267. 
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in  whicli  combination  alone,  as  we  have  seen,  occurs,  is  the 
aspirated  tenuis  Tc'^  followed  by  a voiceless  labial  continuant  approxi- 
mately equivalent  to  the  wli  of  English  which,  more  nearly  to  the 
sound  made  in  blowing  out  a candle,  s is  the  ordinary  English  s as 
in  sell;  while  s'  is  employed  to  represent  a sibilant  about  midway  in 
place  of  articulation  between  s and  c (=  in  English  shell),  the 
fortes  ts!  and  ts'!  corresponding,  respectively,  in  place  of  articulation 
to  s and  s‘.  The  two  sounds  s and  s'  have  been  put  together,  as  it 
is  hardly  probable  that  they  represent  morphologically  distinct 
sounds,  but  seem  rather  to  be  the  limits  of  a normal  range  of  varia- 
tion (both  sal-  WITH  FOOT  and  s'al-,  e.  g.,  were  heard).  The  only 
distinction  in  use  that  can  be  made  out  is  that  s occurs  more  fre- 
quently before  and  after  consonants  and  after 
s'a's'ant'e^  I shall  stand 

ogu's'i  he  gave  it  to  me,  but  ogu'shi  he  gave  it  to  you 

lous'i'i  his  plaything  110.6 

ilasgi'n  I shall  touch  it 

le^fsi''  feathers 

ydls  steel-head  salmon 

TiOr-uhana'^s  it  stopped  (raining) 

§ IS.  Final  Consonants 


By  affinal”  consonant  will  always  be  meant  one  that  stands  at 
the  end  of  a syllable,  whether  the  syllable  be  the  last  in  the  word  or 
not.  Such  a final  position  may  be  taken  only  by  the  aspirated  tenues, 
the  voiceless  spirants,  the  catch,  the  liquid  (Z),  and  the  nasals,  not  by 
the  voiceless  mediae,  fortes,  and  semivowels  {y  and  w) ; Ti  occurs  as 
a final  only  very  rarely ; 

Wh  excrement 

loTilaJia''nk'  he  always  caused  them  to  die 
A final  semivowel  unites  -with  the  preceding  vowel  to  form  a diph- 
thong : 

gayaU  he  ate  it  (cf.  gayawa'^n  I ate  it) 
gal  grow!  (cf.  gaP'ya’H'  he  vdll  grow) 

A final  voiceless  media  always  turns  into  the  corresponding  aspirated 
surd;  so  that  in  the  various  forms  of  one  stem  a constant  alternation 
between  the  two  manners  of  articulation  is  brought  about: 
se^ha'^n  I roasted  it;  sgp'  he  roasted  it 
xebe'^n  he  did  it ; xSp'ga^  I did  it 

xuduma'lda^n  I whistle  to  him;  xuduma'lt',  xuduma'lV gwa  he 
whistles  to  him 

tlayaga'^n  I found  it;  Ha/yd'Jc'  he  found  it,  ddk'na^  since  he 
found  it 
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A final  fortis  also  becomes  the  corresponding  aspirated  surd  {-ts! 
becoming  -*s),  but  with  a preceding  catch  by  way  of  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  the  fortis  character  of  the  consonant.  This  process  is 
readily  understood  by  a reference  to  the  phonetic  analysis  of  the  fortes 
given  above  (§  12).  Final  p!,  for  instance,  really  is  treated  in 
absolutely  parallel  fashion  to  a final  h;  the  final  media  implied  in 
the  p!  must  become  an  aspirated  surd  (this  means,  of  course,  that 
the  glottal  closure  is  released  at  the  same  time  as  the  stop,  not  sub- 
sequently, as  in  the  ordinary  fortis),  but  the  glottal  attack  of  the 
still  remains.  Examples  are: 

wasgd'pHn  I shall  make  it  tight;  wasgd'^p'  make  it  tight 

Fap.'a'Fap'na^n  I throw  them  under  (fire,  earth) ; future,  Fa^p'- 
Fa'p'nan 

hd<^xd't!an  I shall  win  over  him;  hd^xd'H'  win  over  him!  hd'^xd'H"ga‘ 
I won  over  him 

alxl'klin  I shall  see  him;  alxl'^F  see  him!  (contrast  aM'^gi^n  I 
saw  him;  alxl'^F  he  saw  him) 

Jia^vnha'ntsUn  I shall  cause  it  to  stop  (raining);  ha^vnha'n^s 
make  it  stop  raining! 

no'ts.'at'gwan  next  door  to  each  other;  no'^s'  next  door 

haHmi'ts.'adan  t.'eimi'^s  six  times  100;  TiaHmi'^s  six 

Consonant  Conihhiations  (§§  14—17) 

§ 14.  GENERAL  REMARKS 

Not  all  consonant  combinations  are  allowable  in  Takelma,  a cer- 
tain limited  number  of  possibilities  occurring  initially,  while  a larger 
number  occur  as  finals.  Medial  combinations,  as  we  shall  see  (§17), 
are  simply  combinations  of  syllabic  final  consonants  or  permissible 
consonant  combinations  and  syllabic  initial  consonants  or  permis- 
sible consonant  combinations. 

§ 16.  INITIAL  COMBINATIONS 

If,  as  seems  necessary,  we  regard  gw  as  a single  labialized  consonant, 
the  general  rule  obtains  that  no  combinations  of  three  or  more  con- 
sonants can  stand  at  the  beginning  of  a word  or  syllable.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  all  the  initial  combinations  of  two  consonants 
possible  in  Takelma,  the  first  members  of  the  various  combinations 
being  disposed  in  vertical  columns  and  the  second  members,  with 
which  the  first  combine,  being  given  in  horizontal  lines.  Examples 
fill  the  spaces  thus  mapped  out.  Inasmuch  as  the  mediae  and  fortes, 
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the  liquid,  nasals,  semivowels,  and  Ti  never  appear,  or  mth  very  few 
exceptions,  as  the  first  members  of  initial  combinations,  it  was  not  con- 
sidered necessary  to  provide  for  them  in  the  horizontal  row.  Simi- 
larly the  tenues  and  fortes  never  occur  as  second  members  of  initial 
combinations.  A dash  denotes  non-occurrence. 


p' 

t' 

s 

I 

6 

t'bdf^g-  hit 

— 

sbln  beaver 

7 

d 

— 

— 

s-do'i  s-dagwa-  put  on  style 

xdeM'  flute 

S 

t'geib-  roll 

— 

sgi'si  coyote 

— 

gw 

I'gwa'  thunder 

— 

sgwini'  raccoon 

— 

' 1 
I / 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

? 

iliwi  war  feathers 

m 

t'mila'px  smooth 

— 

sma-im-  smile 

? 

n 

— 

— 

s-nd  mamma! 

xni'k'  acorn  mush 

V 

— 

— 

— 

— 

W 

t'wapIaVwap'-  blink 

[k'  loaa  gw  - 
awaken] 

swat'g-  pursue 

? 

I It  ivill  be  noticed  that  only  V (p'  and  ¥ were  given  mainly  for 
contrast)  and  the  two  voiceless  spirants  s and  x combine  Avith  fol- 
lowing consonants  (Jc'w-  is  not  to  be  analyzed  into  ¥ +w,  but  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a single  consonant,  as  also  gw-  and  lc!w-,  both  of  which 
frequently  occur  as  initials) ; furthermore  that  s,  x,  and  y never  com- 
bine with  preceding  consonants.  The  general  law  of  initial  combi- 
nation is  thus  found  to  be:  tenuis  (f)  or  voiceless  spirant  (s,  x)  + 
media  (6,  d,  g)  or  voiced  continuant  (Z,  m,  n,  w).^  Of  the  combina- 
tions above  tabulated,  only  Z'J-  €g-,  sh-,  sg-,  and  perhaps  sgw-  and 
SW-,  can  be  considered  as  at  all  common,  t'm-,  t'w-,  sd-,  sn-,  xd-, 
xl-,  and  xn-  being  very  rare,  si-,  si-,  xm-,  and  xw-  have  not  been 
found,  but  the  analogy  of  xl-  for  the  first,  and  of  si-,  sm-,  and  sw- 
for  the  others,  make  it  barely  possible  that  they  exist,  though  rarely; 
there  may,  however,  be  a distinct  feefing  against  the  combination 
a:  + labial  (i,  m,  w). 

Only  two  cases  have  been  found  of  fortis  or  media  + consonant : 

t!wep!e't!wapx  they  fly  about  without  lighting;  future  dwep'- 
dwa'pxda/^ 

This  may  possibly  serve  to  explain  why  the  allricative  (s-  (to  correspond  to  Is-!)  is  not  found  in  Takelma. 

§ 15 
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§ 16.  FINAL  COMBINATIONS 

Final  consonant  combinations  are  limited  in  possibility  of  occur- 
rence by  the  fact  that  only  aspirated  tenues  and  voiceless  spirants 
(,f,  V,  F,  ¥'•,  s,  and  x)  can  stand  as  absolute  finals  after  other  con- 
sonants. The  following  table  will  give  examples  of  all  final  combi- 
nations of  two  or  three  consonants  that  have  been  discovered  in  the 
available  material. 


p' 

V 

k- 

1 

771 

n 

8 

X 

p' 

— 

elt'p’yeare 

— 

6?lp'  swan 

— 

s'a'fanp' 

stand!(pl.) 

— 

— 

f 

— 

— 

— 

sgelewaW  he 
shouted  to  him 

ts.'elela'mV 
he  paints  it 

;j/a'ant'his 

liver 

— 

— 

r 

i?p'k‘hedid  It 

p'ima't'k' 
my  sal- 
mon 

— 

oTk' silver-side 
salmon 

lo'mk'  grizz- 
ly bear 

d6«ma'hk' 
he  will 
kill  him 

T/ilZa'sk' 

beloved 

her 

k'wd'i^xk’ 
he’s  awake 

h'ta 

— 

— 

— 

IVice'lk'”  rat 

7 

yflnk'*  he 
took  it 
along 

— 

— 

p'k' 

— 

— 

— 

*-u''olp'k'  he 
sat 

— 

se'nsanp'k' 
he  whooped 

— 

— 

n- 

— 

— 

— 

dfiuma'lt'k'my 

testicles 

my  urino 

bilga'nVk' 
my  breast 

— 

— 

S 

la'ps  blanket 

— 

— 

611s  moss 

;12ms  blind 

ple'ns 

squirrel 

— 

— 

t'geya'px  round 

— 

— 

Vgetya'Xx  1 1 
rolls 

j/a'mx  grease 

banx  hun- 
ger 

— 

— 

xk' 

dridpxk'  i t 
closed 

— 

— 

gU'lk.'alxk'  it 
was  blazing 

dals-fd'mxk' 
it  hurt 

ugwa'nxk' 
he  drank 

— 

— 

pz 

— 

— 

— 

sjU'lpx  warm 
your  backi 

— 

7 

— 

— 

No  examples  of  -mF'‘  and  -nfx  have  been  found,  but  the  analogy 
of  -Zpx  makes  the  existence  of  the  latter  of  these  almost  certain  (Z  and 
n are  throughout  parallel  in  treatment) ; the  former  (because  of  the 
double  labial;  cf.  the  absence  of  -mp')  is  much  less  probable,  despite 
the  analogy  of  -IF'"  and  -nF'°.  It  is  possible  also  that  -IsF,  -msF, 
and  -tisF  exist,  though  their  occurrence  can  hardly  be  frequent.  Of 
final  clusters  of  four  consonants  -nt'p'F  has  been  found  in  s'a's'anfp'F 
HE  STOOD,  but  there  can  be  small  doubt  that  the  -t-  is  merely  a dental 
tenuis  glide  inserted  in  passing  from  the  dental  nasal  to  the  labial 
tenuis;  compare  the  morphologically  analogous  form  se'nsanp'F  he 
WHOOPED.  However,  the  combinations  -IpxF  and  -npxF  (if  -npx 
exists),  though  not  found  in  the  available  material,  very  probably 
ought  to  be  listed,  as  they  would  naturally  be  the  terminations  of 
morphologically  necessary  forms  (cf.  des'lpxF).  Most,  if  not  all,  of 
§ 16 
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the  preceding  final  combinations  may  furthermore  be  complicated  by 
the  addition  of  ^ which  is  inserted  before  the  first  tenuis  or  voiceless 
spirant  of  the  group,  i.  e.,  after  a possible  liquid  or  nasal: 

u'^^s-F  he  laughed 
Fo'^px  dust,  ashes. 
ts-!u'n^s  (deerskin)  cap 

As  compared  to  the  initial  combinations,  the  table  of  final  clusters 
seems  to  present  a larger  number  of  possibilities.  It  is  significant, 
however,  that  only  those  that  consist  of  Z,  m,  or  n + single  consonant 
can  ever  be  looked  upon  as  integral  portions  of  the  stem  (such  as 
xa'mF  and  fgweW'^) ; while  those  that  end  in  -s  can  always  be  sus- 
pected of  containing  either  the  verbal  suffix  -s  ( = Z + x),  or  the  noun 
and  adjective  forming  element  -s.  All  other  combinations  are  the 
result  of  the  addition  of  one  or  more  grammatical  elements  to  the 
stem  (e.  g.,  s-u'^alp'F  = s-u^al-  + p'  + F) . Further  investigation  shows 
that  only  two  of  the  combinations,  -t'p'  (second  personal  plural  sub- 
ject aorist)  and  -t'F  (first  personal  singular  possessive)  are  suffixal 
units;  though  -Z'p'  might  be  ultimately  analyzed  into  -t'  (second  per- 
sonal singular  subject  aorist)  + -p'.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
these  clusters  are  at  the  same  time  the  only  ones,  except  fgw-,  allowed 
initially,  t'h-  and  i'g-.  The  constitution  of  the  Takelma  word-stem 
may  thus  be  formulated  as 

tenuis  (or  voiceless  spirant)  -1-  media  (or  voiced  continuant)  4- 
vowel  (or  diphthong)  + liquid  or  nasal  -I-  stop  (fortis  or 
media — tenuis), 

any  or  all  of  the  members  of  which  skeleton  may  be  absent  except 
the  vowel;  7i  may  also  be  found  before  the  vowel. 

§ 17.  MEDIAL  COMBINATIONS 

A medial  combination  consists  simply  of  a syllabically  final  com- 
bination or  single  consonant  + an  initial  combination  or  single  con- 
sonant, so  that  theoretically  a very  large  number  of  such  medial 
combinations  may  occur.  Quite  a large  number  do  indeed  occur, 
yet  there  is  no  morphologic  opportunity  for  many  of  them,  such  as 
F-l,  np'-m,  and  numerous  others.  Examples  of  medial  combinations 
are: 

t!omoma'n-ma^  when  he  was  killed 

MlF-na^  when  he  sang 

daF-t'gu'^ha^n  I put  hollowed  object  (like  hat)  on  top  (as  on  head) 

§ 17 
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The  occurrence  of  such  clusters  as  -¥n-  must  not  for  a moment  be 
interpreted  as  a contradiction  of  the  non-occurrence  of  the  same  clus- 
ters initially  or  finally,  as  they  are  not,  syllabically  speaking,  clusters 
at  all.  Had  such  combinations  as,  say,  -t'gn-  (in  which  -f  would  be 
the  final  of  one  syllable  and  gn-  the  initial  of  the  next)  occurred,  we 
should  be  justified  in  speaking  of  an  inconsistency  in  the  treatment 
of  clusters;  but  the  significant  thing  is,  that  such  clusters  are  never 
found.  A Takelma  word  can  thus  ordinarily  be  cut  up  into  a definite 
number  of  syllables : 

gailc'na^  when  he  ate  it  ( = galk'-na^) 
yo'Tc'yan  I shall  know  it  { = yo'lc'-yan) 

but  these  syllables  have  only  a phonetic,  not  necessarily  a morpho- 
logic value  (e.  g.,  the  morphologic  division  of  the  preceding  forms  is 
respectively  gai-1c'-na^  and  yok'y-an).  The  theory  of  syllabification 
implied  by  the  phonetic  structure  of  a Takelma  word  is  therefore  at 
complete  variance  with  that  found  in  the  neighboring  Athapascan 
dialects,  in  which  the  well-defined  syllable  has  at  least  a relative  j 
morphologic  value,  the  stem  normally  consisting  of  a distinct  syllable  i 
in  itself.  « 

One  important  phonetic  adjustment  touching  the  medial  combina- 
tion of  consonants  should  be  noted.  If  the  first  syllable  ends  in  a 
voiceless  spirant  or  aspirated  surd,  the  following  syllable,  as  far  as 
initial  stops  are  concerned,  will  begin  with  a media  (instead  of  aspi- 
rated surd)  or  aspirated  surd  + media;  i.  e.,  for  a cluster  of  stops  in 
medial  position,  the  last  can  be  a media  only,  while  the  others  are 
aspirated  surds.  As  also  in  the  case  of  single  consonants,  this  adjust- 
ment often  brings  about  a variation  in  the  maimer  of  articulation 
of  the  final  consonant  in  the  cluster,  according  to  whether  its  position 
in  the  word  is  medial  or  final.  Thus  we  have: 
xSp'ga^  I did  it;  xSp'Tc'  he  did  it 
Contrast,  with  constant  -k'-: 

alxl'^k'a^  I saw  it;  alxi'^k'^  he  saw  it 
the  -g-  of  the  first  form  and  the  -Jc'  of  the  second  being  the  same  mor- 
phological element;  the  -p'  of  both  forms  is  the  syllabically  final  h 
of  the  stem  xe^b-  no,  so  that  xSp'ga^  stands  for  a theoretical  *xehlc'a^, 
a phonetically  impossible  form.  Other  examples  are: 

I This  form  is  distinct  from  look  at  itI,  quoted  before.  The  imperative  theoretically  = *aUi'k/ 

the  text  fonii  = *alxi'klk’. 
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ga^iwa/t'W  ye  shall  eat  it;  gayawaYp'  ye  ate  it  _ 

I (as  long  object)  was  stretching  out;  di'n^xk  long  object 

was  stretching 

Consonant  J*rocesses  (§§  18-24) 


§ 18.  DROPPING  OF  FINAL  CONSONANTS 

There  is  a good  deal  to  indicate  that  the  comparatively  limited 
number  of  possible  final  consonant-clusters  is  not  a primary  condi- 
tion, but  has  been  brought  about  by  the  dropping  of  a number  of 
consonants  that  originally  stood  at  the  end. 

1.  The  most  important  case  is  the  loss  of  every  final  -t  that  stood 
after  a voiceless  spirant  or  aspirated  surd.  Its  former  presence  m 
such  words  can  be  safely  inferred,  either  from  morphologically  par- 
allel forms,  or  from  other  forms  of  the  same  stem  where  the  phonetic 
conditions  were  such  as  to  preserve  the  dental.  Thus  gwidi^k  “ he 
THREW  IT  represents  an  older  reduplicated  *gwidi^k  ( = gwid-i-gwd-) , 

as  proven  by  the  corresponding  form  for  the  first  person,  gwidi  k '^da^n 
I THREW  IT  and  gwidi' k' dag wa  he  threw  him  (122.13).  Similarly 
all  participles  showing  the  bare  verb  stem  are  found  to  be  phonet- 
ically such  as  not  to  permit  of  a final  -t' , and  are  therefore  historic- 
ally identical  with  the  other  participial  forms  that  show  the  ~t  ; 

sdk'  shooting  ( = *sdk'f) 
dox  gathering  ( = *doxi') 

1ia-t!Ul¥  following  in  path  ( = HlUlk't') 
sana'^p'  fighting  ( = *sana''p't') 

Compare : 

yanaY  going 
lolioY  dead 
seheY  roasting 
domf  having  killed 
se'nsanf  whooping 
yi'lf  copulating  with 

The  combinations  -k'^t'k'  (-k'^t'g-)  and  -k'’"t'x~,  however,  seem  to 
lose,  not  the  -C-,  but  the  -Xr'*"-,  whereupon  -t'k'  (-t'g-)  remains,  while 
-fix-  regularly  becomes  -s-  (see  § 20,  2) : 

Jie^^gwidaYk'  ( =*gwida''k'^t'-k' , inferential  of  gwidiV'^d-)  he  lostit 
Jie^^gwida't'ga^  (=*gwida'k'^t'-ga^)  I lost  it 
xamgwidi' sgwide^  {—*gwidi'k''^f-x-gwi-  or  possibly  *gvndi'k'H'~ 
gwi-)  I drown  myself 


§ 18 
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2.  Somewhat  less  transparent  is  the  former  existence  of  a -w  after  | 
consonants.  The  following  examples  have  been  found  in  the  material 
at  disjiosal: 

Idl  she  twined  basket  ( = Halw) ; cf.  IdHwa'^n  I twine  it  (that  -w  . 
really  belongs  to  the  stem  is  shown  by  the  forms  la“wa'n 
I shall  twine  it ; leUxi  twine  it  for  me !) 

Tc!el  basket  bucket  i = *Jcle2w);  cf.  Jclelvn'^  her  bucket 
Val  penis  ( = *¥alw) ; cf.  Ic'alvn'*  his  penis. 
sgeM^  i=*sgelePw}  he  keeps  shouting;  cf.  sgelewaY  you  shout, 
sgelwa'lt'e^  I shall  keep  shouting 
alsgdlk'a^  (=*sgdlwk'a^)  I turned  my  head  to  one  side  to  look  at 
him;  cf.  alsgdHwi'n  I shall  turn  my  head  to  look  at  him  ! 

alsgelslxi  {=*sgeM,wxi)  he  keeps  turning  Ids  head  to  one  side  to  \ 
look  at  me;  cf.  ahgaldHiwi'^n  I keep  turning  my  head  to  look  ) 
at  him,  future  alsgalwalwi'n 

TIds  process,  as  further  shown  by  cases  hke  gal  eat  it!  {=*galw),  is 
really  a special  case  of  the  simplification  of  double  diphthongs  (see 
§ 11).  Perhaps  such  "dissimilated”  cases  as  Za“-  and  Ze®-  (for  Zdu-  ) 
and  leu-),  see  § 7,  really  belong  here. 

Other  consonants  have  doubtless  dropped  off  under  similar  condi- 
tions, but  the  internal  evidence  of  such  a phenomenon  is  not  as 
satisfactory  as  in  the  two  cases  listed.  The  loss  of  a final  -n  is  probable 
in  such  forms  as  ihegwe'hak''°  he  works,  cf.  ihegwe'Jiak'"na^n  i work, 
and  ihegwe'hak''‘nana''k'  we  work.  Certain  verb-forms  would  be 
satisfactorily  explained  as  originally  reduplicated  like  gwidW",  if  we 
could  suppose  the  loss  of  certain  final  consonants: 

gini'^k'  he  went  somewheres  ( = %*gin-i'-^k'n) 
gelgulu'k''"  he  desired  it  (=  ’^.*-guL-u''-k'H) 

In  the  case  of  these  examples,  however,  such  a loss  of  consonants 

is  entirely  hypothetical.' 

§ 19.  SIMPLIFICATION  OF  DOUBLE  CONSONANTS 

Morphologically  doubled  consonants  occur  very  frequently  in  Ta- 
kelma,  but  phonetically  such  theoretic  doublings  are  simplified  into 
single  consonants;  i.  e.,  k'  +g  become  k'  or  g,  and  correspondingly 
for  other  consonants.  If  one  of  the  consonants  is  a fortis,  the  simpli- 
fied result  will  be  a fortis  or  aspirated  surd  with  preceding  catch, 
according  to  the  phonetic  circumstances  of  the  case.  If  one  of  the 

1 Many  of  the  doubtful  cases  would  perhaps  be  cleared  up  If  material  were  available  from  the  upper 
dialect,  as  It  shows  final  clusters  that  would  not  be  tolerated  In  the  dialect  treated  In  this  paper;  e.  g. 
k'ii'<hta'ks-t'  RELATIVES  (cf.  Takelma  Vwinazdl  my  kin). 

§ 19  • 
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1c-  consonants  is  labialized,  the  resulting  1c-  sound  preserves  the  labial 
affection.  Examples  of  consonant  simplification  are : 

mo't'eY  my  son-in-law  ( = -t-  -dele  ) 

laYwotc  he  gave  him  to  eat  (=  lag-  + -Ic'woV) 
dekliya'Vi^  if  it  goes  on  (=  dekliya'g-  -1-  -Vi^) 

IVgwa'n  I shall  fetch  them  home  ( = ll*g-  + -gwan) ; cf.  aorist 
ligigwa'^n 

dl%ila'1c!wem&^n  I make  him  glad  (=  Ula^V'"  glad  -t-  Ic.'emS^n  I 
make  him) 

A good  example  of  three  ^-sounds  simplifying  to  one  is : 
ginaJc'wi^  if  he  comes  (=  gindg-1c''’-¥i^) 

The  interrogative  element  di  never  unites  with  the  -t'  of  a second 
person  singular  aorist,  but  each  dental  preserves  its  individuality,  a 
light  i being  inserted  to  keep  the  two  apart: 

xemela'f’idi  do  you  wish  to  eat?  (=  xemelaY  +di) 

The  operation  of  various  phonetic  processes  of  simplification  often 
brings  about  a considerable  number  of  homonymous  forms.  One 
example  will  serve  for  many.  From  the  verb-stem  sd°'g-  shoot  are 
derived : 

1.  Imperative  sale'  shoot  it! 

2.  Potential  sale'  he  can,  might  shoot  it 

3.  Participle  saJc'  shooting  ( = *sa]e't') 

4.  Inferential  sale'  so  he  shot  it  ( = *sdg-1e') 

The  corresponding  forms  of  the  stem  yana-  go  will  bring  home  the 
fact  that  we  are  here  really  dealing  with  morphologically  distinct 
formations : 

1.  yana^  go! 

2.  yana'^  he  would  have  gone 

3.  yana't'  going 

4.  yand'le'  so  he  went 

Another  simphfication  of  consonant  groups  may  be  mentioned 
here.  When  standing  immediately  after  a stop,  an  organic,  etymo- 
logically significant  h loses  its  individuahty  as  such  and  unites  with  a 
preceding  media  or  aspirated  tenuis  to  form  an  aspirated  tenuis, 
with  a preceding  fortis  to  form  an  aspirated  tenuis  preceded  by  a 
glottal  catch  (in  the  latter  case  the  fortis,  being  a syllabic  final, 
cannot  preserve  its  original  form).  Thus,  for  the  1e-  series,  g or  1c'  +h 
becomes  1e  , 1e!  (or  ^1e')  +h  becomes  ^1e']  gw  or  Ic'’"  +h  becomes  le'w, 
1c!w{ov  ^1c  +h  becomes  ^le'w.  Under  suitable  conditions  of  accent 

§ 19 
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(see  § 23)  the  contraction  product  ¥ or  ¥w  may  itself  become  g or 
gw,  so  that  all  trace  of  the  original  h seems  to  be  lost.  Examples  for 
the  sounds  are: 

t'gunu¥i^  {=t'gunu¥  + quotative it  became  warm,  it  is  said 
nagana'’^Vi^  ( +quotative  see  § 22)  he  always 
said,  it  is  said 

gwen-he'¥'wa°‘gw-  (=  reduplicated  he' gw-Jid^-gw-)  relate;  with  ac- 
cent thrown  forward  gwen-hegwd''^gw-an-i-  (=hegw-hd'‘^gw-); 
compare,  with  preserved  h,  gwen-hegwe'hagw-anA  tell  to 
s'o'wo^k'dp'  {=s'o'wo^¥-hap' =*s'o'w6k!-hap')  he  jumps  (d  = 
wa;  see  § 9)  he  jumps;  compare  s'owo'klana^n  I cause  him  to 
jump 

Similarly,  d or  t'  +h  becomes  t',  t!  (or  H')  + h becomes  H';  h or  p' 
becomes  p',  p!  (or  ^p')  -1-^  becomes  ®p' : 

gana't'i  (=ganaH'  +emphatic  -hi)  of  just  that  sort 
yo't'i  i=yoY  being  + emphatic  -hi)  alive;  compare  plural 
yot'i'hi 

h^.<^^sgu''^H'6¥"’  i=sgu'H!-hak'^)  cut  away;  compare  'an 

I shall  cut  it  away 

S'  and  X also  generally  contract  with  h to  s'  and  x,  e.  g. : 
nd'^s'i'^i=nd^^s-  +-hi^)  next  door,  it  is  said. 

§ 20.  CONSONANTS  BEFORE  x 

No  stopped  consonant  or  spirant  may  stand  before  x,  except  p. 
The  dentals,  guttural  stops,  and  sibilants  all  simplify  with  x into 
sintrle  sounds;  the  fortes  (including  ts!)  following  the  example  of 
the  ordinary  stops  and  of  the  s,  but  leaving  a trace  in  the  vicarious  . 

1.  A117:-  sounds  (k\  g,  Tc!,  ¥w,  gw,  Tc!w)  simply  disappear  before  x 
without  leaving  any  trace  of  their  former  existence,  except  in  so  far 
as  k!  and  k!w  remain  as  if  x is  followed  by  a vowel,  the  w of  the 
labialized  it-sounds  unites  with  x to  form  xw: 

alxi'^xi  he  saw  me  ( =al-xl'*g-xi) ; cf.  alxi'^gi^n  I saw  him 
¥wd"^xde^  I awoke  ( =¥wd"^gw-x-de^) ; cf.  tk'wd'^gwi^n  I woke 

him  up  . 

gelgvlu'xbi^n  I like  you  i=-gidu'gw-x-U^n)-,  cf.  -guLugwa^n  I 

like  him  _ s c j-f  n e 

ha'^dini'^x  (clouds)  spread  out  on  high  ( =-dini'k !-x) ; cf.  di  mkla  n 

I stretch  it  out 

MxwY  to  trap  ( =lukr-x¥) ; cf.  lo’klwan  I shall  trap  (deer) 
y exwink'  ( =ySgw-xin¥)  he  will  bite  me;  but  ySxda^  ( =ySgw-x-da‘) 
you  will  bite  me 
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2 tx  always  simplifies  to  s,  tlx  to  ■«.  Whether  the  combination  lx 
really  spontaneously  deTeloped  into  s it  is  naturally  impossible  to 
say;  all  that  can  safely  be  stated  is  that,  where  we  should  by  mor- 
phologic analogy  expect  t + 1,  this  combination  as  such  never  appears, 
but  is  replaced  by  s.  Examples  are  numerous; 

lebe'sa^  she  sews  cf.,  for  of  stem,  leheY  she 

sewed  it,  for  suffix  -xa^,  lobo'xa^  she  pounds  . nj  e i 

sgelewa'lsi  he  shouts  to  me  ( =sgelewa'ld-xi) ; cf.  sgelewa  Uan  1 

shout  to  him  _ i • 4.  i 

daHiodola'sa^n  they  pull  out  each  other’s  hair,  ivith  reduplicated 

stem  hodobad-  + x-  n \ # 

xdH'be'^^^Vt'bagams  it  is  all  tied  together  i^-tbagamt-x)  ■,  ct. 

xdH'bd'°'gamda^n  I tie  it  together 
hmsgo'^^s  he  cut  across,  lay  over  (road)  {=-sgo'H!rx)-,  cf. 

hansgo'Hlan  I shall  cut  it  across 

This  change  of  to  to  s is  brought  about  constantly  in  the  course  of 
word-formation,  and  will  be  incidentally  exemplified  more  than  once 
in  the  morphology. 

3.  sx  simplifies  to  s,  ts!x  ( ="sx)  to  ®s.  Examples  are: 

yimi's-a^  he  dreams  ( =yimi's--xa%  with  sufiTix  -xa^  as  in  lobo'xa^ 
above 

Jia-uMna'^s  it  stopped  (raining)  {=*-hana'^sx,  stem  lanats!-  + 
-x) 

§ 21.  DISSIMILATION  OF  n TO  / AND  m 

If  a (generally)  final  n of  a stem  is  immediately  followed,  or,  less 
commonly,  preceded  by,  a suffix  containing  a nasal,  it  dissimilates 
to  Z.  The  following  examples  have  been  found: 

yalalanaY  you  lost  it  (cf.  yalnaTiada'^  you  will  lose  it,  with  n 
preserved  because  it  forms  a consonant-cluster  with  Z) 
1i(i-gwd°-l-a"m  in  the  road  (cf.  gwdn  road) 

Dldala'm  Grant’s  Pass  (probably  =over  the  rocks  [doV]) 
xaHa'mCTc  my  urine;  xala'xamte^  I urinate  (cf.  xdn  urine) 
ba-is'iv^xi'lik!vn^n  I blow  my  nose,  with  Z due  to  -n  of  prefix 
s'in-  nose  (cf.  xln  mucus) 
s’inp'i'Vs  flat-nosed,  alongside  of  s'inp'i'n^s 

The  possibility  of  a doublet  in  the  last  example  shows  that  the 
prefix  S'in-  is  not  as  thoroughly  amalgamated  with  the  rest  of  the 
word  as  are  the  suffixes;  probably,  also,  the  analogy  of  forms  in  -p'in^s 
with  other  prefixes  not  containing  an  n would  tend  to  restore  an 
anomalous-sounding  s'inp'i'l^s  to  -p'i'n^s. 

§ 21 
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A suffixed  -(a)n  dissimilates  to  -(a)l  because  of  a preceding  m in  the 
stem: 

s'imi'l  dew  (cf.  such  nouns  as  'pliyx'n  deer) 
daV-s'd'^ma'l  on  the  mountain  (s'om  mountain) 
dd^madt'F  my  testicles  (do“m  testicles) 

With  these  compare: 

dd‘^-ts!d‘^wa'n  by  the  ocean  (tsldu  deep  water) 

In  xd^'-yvlTfid  n among  oaks,  the  I immediately  preceding  the  tyi 
seems  to  have  prevented  the  dissimilation  of  the  -an  to  -al. 

It  is  practically  certain  that  the  -am  of  Tiagwd’^la^m,  Didala'm,  and 
xdHa''mt'F  is  at  bottom  phonetically  as  well  as  functionally  identical 
with  the  suffix  -an  (-al),  seen  in  xd°'-gulma''n  {gvlFm  oak)  and  daF- 
s-d'Hna'l,  and  rests  on  a second  dissimilation  of  the  nasal  lingual  (n) 
of  the  suflix  to  a labial  nasal  (m),  because  of  the  lingual  (T)  of  the 
stem.  The  history  of  a word  like  hagwdHa^m  is  in  that  event  as 
follows : An  original  *hagwd‘^na'‘n  in  the  road  (stem  gwd’^n-  + nominal 
characteristic  -an)  becomes  first  *hagwdHa'n  by  the  dissimilation  of 
the  first  n because  of  the  following  n,  then  TiagwdHa^m  by  the  dissimi 
lation  of  this  second  n because  of  the  preceding  1.  Similarly  DwZaZa'm 
and  xdHa'^mVF  would  go  back  to  *Dldana'n  and  *xd‘^na'nt'F  respec- 
tively ; with  the  second  form  compare  the  reduplicated  verb  xala'xam- 
( = *xanaxa7ir-)  urinate.  The  probability  of  such  a dissimilation  of 
71  to  m is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  nearly  all  nouns  with 
an  evidently  suffixal  noun-forming  element  -{a)m  have  an  Z in  the 
stem  as  compared  to  an  -{a)n  of  nouns  not  so  affected.  Contrast: 


-m 

^e®la'm  board  (cf.  dl'he'liya 
sleeping  on  wooden  platform) 
grela'm  river 

Zs.'ela'm  hail  (cf.  stem  ts.'el- 
rattle) 

xila'm  sick,  ghost 

ts'!il''\m  wart  ‘ 

Aaftila'in  empty 


lap 'am  frog 


-n 

dagFn  turtle 

wigm  red  lizard 
fliyi'To.  deer  {-n  here  as  suffix 
shown  by  pHya'x  fawn) 
yutin'n  white  duck  (cf.  yut!- 
u'yidi^n  I eat  it  greedily) 
yu'xgan  trout 

xddn  eel  (cf.  7id^-xdd'°xdagwa^n 
I throw  something  slippery 
far  away) 

^^“p.'un-  eyebrows 


1 No  other  example  of  final  -Im  Is  known,  so  that  this  form  was  probably  misheard  for  tf!Ulu'm 
(of.  gulu'm  OAK). 
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ywlu'ni  eagle  (also  yula'ni  is 
found) 
gfwlu'm  oak 
X;''iil3m  fish  (sp.?) 
legrem-  Iddney 


n-  ear 

Je&e'n  rushes 
ga'TcIan  house  ladder 
gwitlin-  wrist 


It  should  not  be  concealed  that  a few  words  (such  as  lulUn  ocean, 
t.'aga'm  lake,  and  yuk!um-a-  bones)  do  not  seem  to  conform  to  the 
phonetic  law  implied  by  the  table;  but  more  exact  knowledge  of  the 
etymology  of  these  and  similar  words  would  doubtless  show  such 
disagreement  to  be  but  apparent.  It  is  probable  that  m ddga'n- 
BUTTOCKS,  bilgd^n-  breast,  and  do^Tk  in-i-  anus,  the  g,  {k ) im- 
mediately following  upon  the  Z prevented  the  expected  dissimila- 
tion of  n to  m;  in  le'k'wan-  anus  the  dissimilation  was  perhaps 
thwarted  by  a counter-tendency  to  dissimilate  the  two  labials  (Z:'“ 
and  m)  that  would  thus  result.  *yalan-an-  lose  (tr.),  dissimilated, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  yalal-an-,  fails  to  be  further  dissimilated  to  *yalal- 
am-  because,  doubtless,  there  is  a feehng  against  the  obscuring  of 
the  phonetic  form  of  the  causative  suffix  -an-.  The  great  probability 
of  the  existence  of  a dissimilatory  tendency  involving  the  change 
of  71  to  m is  clinched  by  the  form  do'lk'im-i-  anus  alongside  of 


do'lk'irir-i-. 

A dissimilation  of  an  original  Z to  n (the  reverse  of  the  process  first 
described),  because  of  an  Z in  the  stem,  is  found  in 

yiVi'nma'^n  I keep  asking  for  it  (=  original  *yillHma'^n  [I  inserted 
as  repetition  of  stem  -Z-  in  iterative  formation  from  yilima'^n 
I ask  him]) 

le^la'nxde^  I am  carrying  (object  not  specified)  (=  original  *Ze®- 
la'lxde^) ; cf.  identical  suffix  -al-x-,  e.  g.,  gayawa'lxde^  I eat. 


In  vy-gwa'nxde^  I drink  (stem  ugw-),  it  hardly  seems  plausible  that 
-anrx-  is  at  all  morphologically  different  from  the  -al  {-an)  -x-  of  these 
words,  yet  no  satisfactory  reason  can  be  given  here  for  a change 
of  the  Z to  n. 

§ 22.  CATCH  DISSIMILATION 


If  to  a form  -with  a glottal  catch  in  the  last  syllable  is  added  a syn- 
tactic (conjunctive)  element,  itself  containing  a catch,  the  first  catch 
is  lost,  but  without  involving  a change  in  the  character  of  the  pitch- 
accent;  the  loss  of  the  catch  is  frequently  accompanied  by  a length- 
ening of  the  preceding  vowel  (or  rather,  in  many  cases,  a restoration 
of  the  original  length).  This  phonetic  process  finds  its  most  frequent 

22  § 
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application  in  the  subordinate  form  of  the  third  person 
intransitive: 


I 


aorist 


yd’^-da^  when  he  went  (cf.  ya'^  he  went) 
ginl'^lc'da^  when  he  went  to  (cf.  gini'^Y  he  went  to) 
yawa'ida^  when  he  spoke  (cf.  yawa'^^  he  spoke) 
loho'ida^  when  he  died  (cf.  loho'*^  he  died) 

The  connectives  -hi^  it  is  said,  and  -s'i‘  but,  and  are,  in  regard  to 
this  process,  parallel  to  the  -da^  of  the  preceding  forms: 


naga'ihi^  he  said,  it  is  said  (cf.  naga'*^  he  said) 

no^s'i'^  but,  so  (he  went)  next  door  (cf.  nd'^^s'  next  door). 

a'nls'i^  but  not  (cf.  a'nV  not) 

H's'is'i^  but  no  matter  how  (often)  (cf.  even  if) 

daPvn'*s'i^  but  some  (cf.  daVwi'^  sometimes;  is  related  to 

as  is  yd'°^da^  to  ya'^) 


§ 23.  INFLUENCE  OF  PLACE  AND  KIND  OF  ACCENT  ON  MANNER 

OF  ARTICULATION 


The  general  phonetic  rule  may  be  laid  down  that  an  aspirated  surd, 
when  not  immediately  followed  by  another  consonant,  can,  with  com- 
paratively few  exceptions,  be  found  as  such  medially  only  when  the 
accent  immediately  precedes,  provided  that  no  consonant  (except  in 
certain  circumstances  Z,  m,  and  n)  intervene  between  the  accented 
vowel  and  the  aspirated  surd;  under  other  conditions  it  appears 
as  a media.  This  phonetic  limitation  naturally  brings  about  a con- 
stant interchange  between  the  aspirated  surd  and  the  correspond- 
ing media  in  morphologically  identical  elements.  Thus  we  have  as 
doublets  -da  and  -t'a,  third  person  possessive  pronoun  of  certain  nouns: 

hemt'h^  his  stick 
se'*Zt'a®’  his  writing 
wila'uVsi^  his  arrow 
ga'lt'a^  his  bow 
mo't'a®  his  son-in-law;  but 
da'gaxda,  his  head 

and  numerous  other  nouns  with  -x-.  This  consonant  in  itself,  as  we 
have  seen,  demands  a following  media.  Another  pair  of  doublets  is 
-de^  and  -t'e%  first  person  singular  subject  intransitive  aorist  (-de« 
and  -t'e^  to  correspond  in  future) : 

p'ele'xade^  I go  to  fight;  p'elxa't'e^  1 shall  go  to  war 
ydnVe^  I go;  yana't'e^  I shall  go 
nagalt'e^  I say;  nu't’e®  I shall  say 
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but : 

wits- !%sma&e^  I keep  moving;  future  wits'te'sma^e^  (contrast 
wits' Hint' I move  and  wistna  t e®  I sball  move) 

Other  examples  of  interchange  are: 

sgoH'sga't'i  he  cut  them  to  pieces;  sgd'H'sgidi^n  I cut  them  to 

pieces  . . , ..  \ 

ts'lumibmVa^n  I boil  it,  s'umt'an  I shall  boil  it  (stem  s'u'^m-t  a-); 
s'omoda'^n  I boil  it,  s'omda'n  I shall  boil  it  (evidently  related 

stem  s'om-d-) 

s'as'inl-p'ik'  we  stand;  e®bi'it'  we  are 
This  phonetic  rule  must  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  a media 
can  never  appear  under  the  conditions  given  for  the  occurrence  of  a 
surd.  The  various  grammatical  elements  involved  are  not  all  on 
one  line.  It  seems  necessary  to  assume  that  some  contain  a surd  as 
the  primary  form  of  their  consonant,  while  others  contain  an  organic 
media.  The  more  or  less  mechanical  changes  in  manner  of  articula- 
tion, already  treated  of,  have  had  the  effect,  however,  of  so  inextri- 
cably interlocking  the  aspirated  surds  and  mediae  in  medial  and 
final  positions  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  tell  in  many  cases  which 
manner  of  articulation  should  be  considered  the  primary  form  of  the 
consonant.  Some  of  the  medially  occurring  elements  with  primary 
tenuis  are: 

-t'a,  third  person  possessive 

-fa,  exclusive  (as  in  Tclwa'lfa  young,  not  old;  younger  one) 

-fe^,  first  person  intransitive  aorist  (future,  -fe^) 

-fek',  first  person  singular  possessive  (as  in  ga'lfeY  my  bow) 

Such  elements  show  an  aspirated  consonant  whether  the  preceding 
accent  be  rising  or  falling;  e.  g.,  iemfa  like  Tie'Hfa.  Some  of  those 
with  primary  media  are: 

-da,  third  person  possessive  with  preceding  preposition  (corre- 
spondmg  not  to  first  person  -fe¥,  -dek',  but  to  -de) 

-a'ld-  and  -a'md-  indirect  object ' 

-da^,  subordinating  element 

This  second  set  regularly  keep  the  media  whether  the  accent  imme- 
diately precedes  or  not.  The  first  two  of  these  generally,  if  not 
always,  require  the  preceding  accent  to  be  a falling  one; 

dak'wili'^da  on  his  house 
hafga'°‘da  in  his  country 
xaF-sa'lda  between  his  toes 
xaP'lia'mda  on  his  back 
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hawa'nda  under  him 
sgelewa'lda^n  I shout  to  him 
ts.'elela'mda^n  I paint  it 

The  third  retains  its  primary  character  as  media  when  the  preceding 
verb  form  has  the  falling  accent : 

yewe'ida^  when  he  returned 
naga'-ida^  when  he  said 
haxa'mda^  when  he  came 
hele'lda^  when  he  sang 
xehe'nda^  when  he  did  it 

On  the  other  hand  it  appears  as  an  aspirate  tenuis  when  preceded  by 
the  rising  accent : 

IdHet'a^  as  it  became 
s'as'inlt'a^  when  he  stood 

The  rule  first  given,  when  interpreted  in  the  light  of  a reconstructed 
historical  development,  would  then  mean  that  a rising  accent  preserved 
an  immediately  following  aspirated  surd  (including  alwa}'s  those 
cases  in  which  I,  m,  or  n intervened),  and  caused  the  change  of  a 
media  to  an  aspirated  surd;  while  a falling  accent  preserved  a simi- 
larly situated  media  or  aspirated  surd  in  its  original  form.  That  the 
change  in  the  phonetic  circumstances  defined  of  an  original  media  to 
an  aspirated  surd  is  indeed  conditioned  by  a preceding  rising  accent, 
is  further  indicated  by  such  rather  uncommon  forms  as  Tiadedd-t'a 
EVERYWHERES.  Here  the  -t'a  is  evidently  the  same  as  the  -da  of 
liavnll'Ha  in  his  house,  and  the  difference  in  manner  of  articulation 
is  doubtless  in  direct  relation  to  the  difference  of  accent. 

A modification  of  the  general  phonetic  rule  as  first  given  remains 
to  be  mentioned.  After  I,  m,  or  n an  original  aspirated  tenuis  retains 
its  aspiration  even  if  the  accent  falls  on  the  preceding  syllable  but 
one;  also  after  a short  vowel  preceded  by  I,  m,  or  n,  provided  the 
accented  vowel  is  short.  Exaihples  are: 

alwe'klaWe^  I shall  shine;  alwe'Tc!a\^'igam  we  shall  shine;  aZwe'- 
k!a\\i'wa  to  shine 

Ar'e'p'alt'e®  I shall  be  absent;  ¥e'p'a\k.'wa  to  be  absent 
wul\i'}iava.i'e^  I have  menstrual  courses  for  the  first  time 
xal¥ xavai' I urinate 

I'mhamk'am  he  was  sent  off  {I  is  short,  though  close  in  quality; 

contrast  domhigam  he  was  killed) 
imi'Jiamk'wit'  he  sent  himself 
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ts‘ lumn'ts' '.ami'a^n  I always  boil  it  (cf.  s'omoda'^n  I boil  it) 
s-a's.ant'e®  I shall  stand;  s-a's-Gnp''i^am  we  shall  stand;  s-a's’an- 
k'wa  to  stand 

sene' sant'e^  I whoop;  se'nsant'e®  I shall  whoop 
deHwl''gaxi\i  wide^  I spread  (it)  out  for  myself 
dasga.'Wd'^  (grain)  will  lie  scattered  about 

With  -fa“  and  -t'e^  above  contrast  the  morphologically  identical  ele- 
ments -dd“  and  -de^  of  the  following  examples,  in  which  the  same 
accentual  condition  prevails  but  with  a consonant  other  than  Z,  m,  or  n 
preceding  the  affected  dental: 

t'ge'its' !idd°'  (round  object)  will  lie  (there) 
s'u'Tc'dida‘‘  (string)  will  lie  curled  up 

dak't'eTcIe'xade^  I smoke  (but  future  -xa't'e^  because  of  immedi- 
ately preceding  accent) 

§ 24.  INORGANIC  h 

Whenever  two  morphologically  distinct  vowels  come  together 
within  the  word  (verbal  prefixes  and  postposed  particles,  such  as 
deictic  -o',  are  not  considered  as  integral  parts  of  the  word),  the  first 
(accented)  vowel  is  separated  from  the  second  by  an  “inorganic”  -h-: 

Itlana'hi^n  I hold  it  (aorist  stem  -f  instrumental  -i-),  but 

future  It.'ani'n  (stem  t.’an-) 

daJc'-da-7iala'hin  I shall  answer  him  (future  stem  hala-  + instru- 
mental -i-),  but  aorist  dalc'-da-hdHi'^n  (stem  TidH-) 

This  inorganic  Ti  is  found  also  immediately  following  an  m,  n,  or  Z 
preceded  by  the  accent: 

waydnTia^n  I put  him  to  sleep  (cf.  same  form  with  change  of 
accent  wa-yd°-na'^n) 

da/^^agdnhi^n  I used  to  hear  about  it  (cf.  -agani'^n  I hear  it) 
liwilhaut'e^  I kept  looking  (cf.  Ivmla'ut'e^  I looked) 
xa-it' gldV ga'lhi  he  broke  it  in  two  (cf.  with  identical  -i-  suffix 
xd°'salt' grn'lf  gvxili  he  broke  [somebody’s  arm]  by  stepping) 
I'tnhanik'am.  he  was  sent  off  (also  in  aorist  stem  Imihamr) 
wadomhik'  he  killed  him  with  it  (stem  dd“m-  + -i-) 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  insertion  of  the  i^is  practically  the  same 
phonetic  phenomenon  as  the  occurrence  of  an  aspirated  tenuis  instead 
of  a media  after  an  accented  vowel.  The  vowel,  nasal,  or  liquid  may 
appropriately  enough  be  considered  as  having  become  aspirated  under 
the  influence  of  the  accent,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  mediae. 
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MORPHOLOGY  (§§  26-114) 

§ 25.  Introductory 

Takelma  conforms  to  the  supposedly  typical  morphology  of  Amer- 
ican languages  in  that  it  is  thoroughly  incorporating,  both  as  regards 
the  pronominal,  and,  though  somewhat  less  evidently,  the  nominal 
object.  If  by  “ polysynthetic  ” is  merely  meant  the  introduction  into 
the  verb-complex  of  ideas  generally  expressed  by  independent  ele- 
ments (adverbs  or  the  like),  then  Takelma  is  also  polysynthetic,  yet 
only  moderately  so  as  compared  with  such  extreme  examples  of  the 
type  as  Eskimo  or  Kwakiutl.  The  degree  of  intimacy  with  which 
the  pronominal  objective  elements  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  nominal 
objective  and  polysynthetic  (instrumental  and  local)  elements  on  the 
other,  are  combined  with  the  internal  verb-structure  is  decidedly 
different.  The  former  combine  as  suflixes  to  form  an  indissoluble 
part,  as  it  were,  of  the  verb-form,  the  subjective  elements  of  the 
transitive  verb,  though  in  themselves  absolutely  ^\dthout  independent 
existence,  being  secondarily  attached  to  the  stem  already  provided 
•with  its  pronominal  object.  The  latter  vary  in  degree  of  independ- 
ence ; they  are  strung  along  as  prefixes  to  the  verb,  but  form  no  mtegral 
part  of  its  structure,  and  may,  as  far  as  grammatical  coherence  is 
concerned,  fall  away  entirely. 

The  polysynthetic  character  of  the  Takelma  verb  (and  by  discuss- 
ing the  verb  we  touch,  as  so  frequently  in  America,  upon  the  most  vital 
element  of  the  sentence)  seems,  then,  a comparatively  accidental, 
superimposed  feature.  To  use  the  term  " polysynthetic”  as  a catch- 
word for  the  peculiar  character  of  Takelma,  as  of  many  another 
American.language,  hardly  hits  the  core  of  the  matter.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  term  “incorporation,”  though  generally  of  more  value  as  a 
classificatory  label  than  “ polysynthesis,”  conveys  information  rather 
as  to  the  treatment  of  a special,  if  important,  set  of  concepts,  than 
as  to  the  general  character  of  the  process  of  form-building. 

If  we  study  the  marmer  in  which  the  stem  unites  in  Takelma  with 
derivative  and  grammatical  elements  to  form  the  word,  and  the  vocalic 
and  consonantic  changes  that  the  stem  itself  undergoes  for  gram- 
matical purposes,  we  shall  hardly  be  able  to  find  a tangible  difference 
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in  general  method,  however  much  the  details  may  vary,  between 
Takelma  and  languages  that  have  been  dignified  by  the  name  “ inflec- 
tional.” It  is  generally  said,  in  defining  inflection,  that  languages 
of  the  inflectional  as  contrasted  with  those  of  the  agglutinative  type 
make  use  of  words  of  indivisible  psychic  value,  in  which  the  stem  and 
the  various  grammatical  elements  have  entirely  lost  their  single  indi- 
vidualities, but  have  “chemically”  (!)  coalesced  into  a single  form- 
unit;  in  other  words,  the  word  is  not  a mere  mosaic  of  phonetic 
materials,  of  which  each  is  the  necessary  symbol  of  some  special 
concept  (stem)  or  logical  category  (grammatical  element) . 

In  support  of  the  actual  existence  of  this  admired  lack  of  a one- 
to-one  correspondence  between  a grammatical  category  and  its  pho- 
netic expression  is  often  quoted  the  multiplicity  of  elements  that 
serve  to  symbolize  the  same  concept;  e.  g.,  Lat.  -I,  ■ ae,  -a,  -es,  -us,  all 
indicate  that  the  idea  of  a plurality  of  subjects  is  to  be  associated 
with  the  concrete  idea  given  by  the  main  body  of  the  words  to 
which  they  are  attached.  Furthermore,  variability  of  the  stem  or 
base  itself  is  frequently  adduced  as  a proof  of  its  lack  of  even  a 
relative  degree  of  individuality  apart  from  the  forms  from  which 
by  analysis  it  has  been  abstracted;  e.  g.,  German  hind-,  hand-,  hund-, 
hand-,  hund-.  These  two  characteristics  are  very  far  indeed  from 
constituting  anything  like  a definition  of  inflection,  but  they  are 
often  referred  to  as  peculiar  to  it,  and  hence  may  well  serve  us  as 
approximate  tests. 

As  regards  the  first  test,  we  find  that  just  such  a multiplicity  of 
phonetic  symbols  for  the  same,  or  approximately  the  same,  concept, 
is  characteristic  of  Takelma.  The  idea  of  possession  of  an  object  by 
a person  or  thing  other  than  the  speaker  or  person  addressed  is 
expressed  by  -xa,  -a,  -da  {-t'a),H',  or  -,all  of  which  are  best  rendered 
by  HIS,  HER,  ITS,  THEIR  (the  ideas  of  gender  and  number  do  not 
here  enter  as  requiring  grammatical  expression).  Similarly,  the  idea 
of  the  person  speaking  as  subject  of  the  action  or  state  predicated 
by  the  main  body  of  the  verb  is  expressed  by  the  various  elements 
-t'e^  i-de‘),  -fe®  (-de®),  -^n,  -n,  -¥a^  (~ga^),  all  of  which  are  best  ren- 
dered ill  English  by  “I.”  is  confined  to  the  aorist  of  intransi- 
tive verbs;  -fe®  is  future  intransitive;  -^n  is  aorist  transitive;  -n  is 
future  transitive;  and  -¥a^  is  used  in  all  inferential  forms,  whether 
transitive  or  intransitive. 
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As  for  the  second  test,  it  soon  appears  that  the  Takelma  stem  may 
undergo  even  more  far-reaching  changes  than  we  are  accustomed  to 
in  German  or  Greek.  As  examples  may  serve: 

do“m-,  du^-,  t!omom-  t!umu^-  kill 

nd^g-,  ne^-,  imga-,  nege-  say  to 

The  first  form  in  each  of  these  sets  is  the  verb-stem,  properly  speak- 
ing, and  is  used  in  the  formation  of  all  but  the  aorist  forms.  The 
second  is  employed  in  non-aorist  forms  when  the  incorporated  object 
of  the  verb  is  a first  person  singular,  and  in  several  derivative  forma- 
tions. The  third  is  characteristic  of  the  aorist.  The  fourth  is  used 
in  the  aorist  under  the  same  conditions  as  determine  the  use  of  the 
second  form  of  the  stem  in  other  groups  of  forms.  It  needs  but  a 
moment’s  thought  to  bring  home  the  general  psychic  identity  of  such 
stem-variability  and  the  “ablaut”  of  many  German  verbs,  or  the 
Latin  stem-variation  in  present  and  perfect : 

frang-  :freg-  break 
da-  : ded-  give 

If  the  typical  verb  (and,  for  that  matter,  noun)  form  of  Takelma  is 
thus  found  to  be  a firm  phonetic  and  psychic  unit,  and  to  be  charac- 
terized by  some  of  the  supposed  earmarks  of  inflection,  what  is  left 
but  to  frankly  call  the  language  “inflectional”?  “Polysynthetic”  and 
“incorporative”  are  not  in  the  slightest  degree  terms  that  exclude 
such  a designation,  for  they  have  reference  rather  to  the  detailed 
treatment  of  certain  groups  of  concepts  than  to  morphologic  method. 
Everything  depends  on  the  point  of  view.  If  chief  stress  for  purposes 
of  classification  is  laid  on  the  relative  importance  and  fulness  of  the 
verb,  Takelma  is  polysynthetic;  if  the  criterion  of  classification  be 
taken  to  be  whether  the  verb  takes  the  pronominal  object  within  its 
structure  or  not,  it  is  incorporating;  if,  finally,  stress  be  laid  on  the 
general  method  of  building  up  the  word  from  smaller  elements,  it  is 
inflective.  Not  that  Takelma  is  in  the  least  thereby  relegated  to  a 
peculiar  or  in  any  way  exceptional  position.  A more  objective,  un- 
hampered study  of  languages  spoken  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
mil  undoubtedly  reveal  a far  wider  prevalence  than  has  been  gener- 
ally admitted  of  the  inflectional  type.  The  error,  however,  must  not 
be  made  of  taking  such  comparatively  trivial  characteristics  as  sex 
gender,  or  the  presence  of  cases,  as  criteria  of  inflection.  Inflection 
has  reference  to  method,  not  to  subject-matter. 
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Grammatical  Processes  (§§  26-32) 

§ 26.  General  BemarUs 

There  are  four  processes  employed  in  Takelma  for  purposes  of 
wammatical  modification  and  word-formation : affixation  (pre-,  m-, 
and  suffixation),  reduplication,  vocalic  change  (ablaut),  and  conso- 
nant change  (consonant  ablaut).  Pitch-accent  is  of  grammatical 
importance,  but  is  most  probably  a product  of  purely  phonetic 
causes.  Of  the  processes  mentioned,  suffixation  is  by  far  the  most 
important,  while  the  presence  of  infixation  vnW  have  to  be  allowed  or 
denied  according  to  the  definition  given  of  it. 

§ 27.  Brefixation 

Prefixation  is  either  of  the  loose  polysynthetic  type  already  referred 
to,  or  of  the  more  firmly  knit  inflective  type.  Loose  prefixation  is 
extremely  common,  nominal  objects,  instruments,  and  local  ideas  of 
one  kind  or  another  finding  admittance  into  the  word-complex,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  this  manner.  Examples  of  such  loose  prefixation  are : 

gwen-^a'l-yowo^  he  looked  back  (gwen-  in  back;  al-  is  difficult  to 
define,  but  can  perhaps  be  best  described  as  indicative  of  action 
away  from  one’s  self,  here  with  clear  implication  of  sight  directed 
outward;  yowo'^  he  was,  can  be  used,  as  independent  word) 
s'in-%-ldts!a,gi'^n  I touched  his  nose  (s'in-  nose;  %-  with  hand; 

latslagi'^n  I touched  him,  as  independent  word) 
gwent'ge^m  black  necked  (gfwen-  nape,  neck;  fye^m  black) 

The  first  example  shows  best  the  general  character  of  loose  prefixa- 
tion. The  prefixed  elements  gwen-,  al-,  s'in-,  and  have  no  separate 
existence  as  such,  yet  in  themselves  dire'’tly  convey,  except  perhaps 
al-,  a larger,  more  definitely  apperceived,  share  of  meaning  than  falls 
to  the  lot  of  most  purely  grammatical  elements.  In  dealing  with 
such  elements  as  these,  we  are  indeed  on  the  borderland  between 
independent  word  and  affix.  The  contrast  between  them  and  gram- 
matical suffixes  comes  out  strongest  in  the  fact  that  they  may  be 
entirely  omitted  without  destroying  the  reality  of  the  rest  of  the 
word,  while  the  attempt  to  extract  any  of  the  other  elements  leaves 
an  unmeaning  remainder.  At  the  same  tune,  the  first  example  well 
illustrates  the  point  that  they  are  not  so  loosely  attached  but  that 
they  may  entirely  alter  the  concrete  meaning  of  the  word.  Pre- 
fixation of  the  inflective  type  is  very  rare.  There  is  only  one 
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such  prefix  that  occurs  with  considerahle  frequency,  «i-,  first  person 
Singular  possessive  of  nouns  of  relationship: 
wilia'm  my  father 
liami’H'  your  father 

§ 28.  Suffocation 

Sulhxation  is  the  normal  method  employed  in  buildmg  up  actual 
forms  of  nouns  and  verbs  from  stems.  The  suffixes  in  themselves 
have  for  the  most  part  very  little  individuality,  some  of  them  being 
ardly  evident  at  all  except  to  the  minute  linguistic  analyst.  The 
notions  they  convey  are  partly  derivational  of  one  Idnd  or  other. 
In  the  verb  they  express  such  ideas  as  those  of  position,  reciprocal 
action,  causation,  frequentative  action,  reflexive  action,  spontaneous 
activity,  action  directed  to  some  one,  action  done  in  behalf  of  some 
one.  From  the  verb-stem  such  adjectival  and  nominal  derivations 
as  participles,  infinitives,  or  abstract  nouns  of  action,  and  nouns  of 
agent  are  formed  by  suffixation.  In  the  noun  itself  various  suffixed 
elements  appear  whose  concrete  meaning  is  practically  nil.  Other 
suffixes  are  formal  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word.  They  express 
pronominal  elements  for  subject  and  object  in  the  verb,  for  the  pos- 
sessor in  the  noun,  modal  elements  in  the  verb.  Thus  a word  like 
tiomdxirdk  we  kill  one  another  contains,  besides  the  aorist  stem 
Homo-  (formed  from  do^mr-),  the  suffixed  elements  -x-  (expressing 
general  idea  of  relation  between  subject  and  object),  -in-  umlauted 
from  -a/nr-  (element  denoting  reciprocal  action  [-x-in-  = 'E.ACii  other, 
one  another]),  and  -ik  (first  personal  plural  subject  intransitive 
aorist) . As  an  example  of  suffixation  in  the  noun  may  be  given 
t.'ibagwa^n-t'Tc'  my  pancreas.  This  form  contains,  besides  the  stem 
Hiha-,  the  suffixed  elements  -gw-  (of  no  ascertainable  concrete  signifi- 
cance, but  employed  to  form  several  body-part  nouns;  e.  g., 

PANCREAS  47.17),  -an-  (apparently  meaningless  in  itself  and  appear- 
ing suffixed  to  many  nouns  when  they  are  provided  \vith  possessive 
endings),  and  -t'Jc'  (first  personal  singular  possessive). 

§ 29.  Infijcntion 

Infixation,  or  what  superficially  appears  to  be  such,  is  found  only 
in  the  formation  of  certain  aorist  stems  and  fi’equentatives.  Thus 
the  aorist  stem  jnatslag-  (from  masg-  put)  shows  an  intrusive  or 
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infixed  -a-  between  the  s (strengthened  to  tsi)  and  g of  the  stem. 
Similarly  the  aorist  stem  wits' Urn-  (from  wism-  move)  shows  an 
infixed  i.  Infixation  in  frequentative  forms  is  illustrated  by: 

yonoina'^n  I always  sing  (aorist  stem  yonon-) 

tstayaik'  he  used  to  shoot  them  (cf.  tsiaya  Tc  he  shot  them) 

On  examination  it  is  found  that  the  infixed  element  is  invariably 
a repetition  of  part  of  the  phonetic  material  given  by  the  stem. 
Thus  the  infixed  -a-  and  -i-  of  matslag-  and  wits'Hm-  are  repetitions 
of  the  -a-  and  -i-  of  the  stems  masg-  and  wism-;  the  infixed  -i-  of 
yonoin-  and  tsiayaig-  are  similarly  repetitions  of  the  y-  of  yonon 
and  -y-  of  ts.'ayag-.  It  seems  advisable,  therefore,  to  consider  all 
cases  of  infixation  rather  as  stem-amplifications  related  to  reduplica- 
tion. An  infixed  element  may  itself  be  augmented  by  a second 
infixation.  Thus  we  have: 


Verb  stem 

Aorist  stem 

Tiemg-  take  out 

hemeg- 

ts!a-im-  liide 

ts.'ayam- 

masg-  put 

matslag- 

yavn-  talk 

yawa-i- 

haxm-  come 

haxanv- 

Frequentative 

heme^g- 

ts!aya-irrv- 

mats!a°‘sg- 

ydwa-iy- 

haxdP'xmr 


§ 30.  Itedux>lication 


Reduplication  is  used  in  Takelma  as  a grammatical  process  with 
surprising  frequency,  probably  as  frequently  as  in  the  Salish  languages. 
The  most  interesting  point  in  connection  with  it  is  probably  the  fact 
that  the  reduplicating  increment  follows  the  base,  never,  as  in  most 
languages  (Salish,  Kwakiutl,  Indo-Germanic) , precedes  it.  It  is, 
like  the  infixation  spoken  of  above,  employed  partly  in  the  formation 
of  the  aorist,  partly  to  express  frequentative  or  usitative  action. 
Some  nouns  show  reduphcated  stems,  though,  as  a process,  reduph- 
cation  is  not  nearly  as  important  in  the  noim  as  in  the  verb.  Some 
verbs,  including  a number  that  do  not  seem  to  imply  a necessary 
repetitive  action,  are  apparently  never  found  in  unreduphcated  form. 
Four  main  types  of  reduplication,  with  various  subtypes,  occur: 

1.  A partial  reduplication,  consisting  of  the  repetition  of  the  vowel 
and  final  consonant  of  the  stem : 
aorist  Tielel-  (from  Tie^l-  sing) 
aorist  tlomom-  (from  do^nw  Idll) 

The  reduphcated  vowel  is  lengthened  in  certain  forms,  e.  g.,  Tiele^l-, 
ttomo'^m-. 
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1 a.  A subtype  of  1 is  illustrated  by  such  forms  as  exhibit  an 
unreduplicated  consonant  after  the  reduplicated  portion  of  the  word, 
the  second  vowel  in  such  cases  being  generally  long 

aorist  ts'Iumu^t'a-  (from  s'vhnVa-  boil) 

usitative  aorist  tIuluHg-  (from  verb  stem  t!uHg~,  aorist  t.'ulug- 
follow  trail) 

usitative  aorist  gini^ng-  (from  verb  stem  ging-,  aorist  ginig-  go  to; 
ging-,  ginig-  itself  is  probably  reduphcated  from  gin-) 

2.  A complete  reduplication,  consisting  of  the  repetition  of  the 
entire  base  with  a change  of  the  stem-vowel  to  a: 

aorist  Ueutlau-  (from  t!eu-  play  shinny) 
aorist  bot'bad-  (from  bd^d-  pull  out  one’s  hair) 
aorist  bd“-  sal-  xo(x)xag  come  to  a stand  (pi.) ; aorist  sal-xog-l*- 
stand  (pi.) 

3.  A complete  reduplication,  as  in  2,  with  the  addition  of  a con- 
necting vowel  repeated  from  the  vowel  of  the  stem: 

aorist  yuluyal-  (cf.  verb  stem  yulyal-  rub) 
aorist  frequentative  Jiogohag-  keep  running  (from  Tid^g-  run) 
aorist  frequentative  s'wilis'wal-  tear  to  pieces;  verb  stem  s'wil- 
s'wal-  (from  aorist  s'vnHs'wal-  tear;  verb  stem  s'vnH-) 

If  the  stem  ends  in  a fortis  consonant,  the  reduphcating  syllable 
regularly  shows  the  corresponding  media  (or  aspirated  tenuis) : 

sgotlosgad-  cut  to  pieces  (from  verb  stem  sgoH!-,  aorist  sgd^d-  cut) 

3 a.  A subgroup  of  3 is  formed  by  some  verbs  that  leave  out  the  -a- 
of  the  reduplicating  syllable: 

gwidik'^d-  throw  (base  gwid-) 

4.  An  irregular  reduplication,  consisting  of  a repetition  of  the 
vowel  of  the  stem  followed  by  -(®)a-  + the  last  and  first  (or  third) 
consonants  of  the  stem  in  that  order: 

frequentative  aorist  t’.omoamd-,  as  though  instead  of  *t!omo- 
t!am-;  cf.  non-aorist  dd'hndam-  (from  aorist  t.'omom-  kill) 
frequentative  aorist  Tdeme^amg-  (from  Tcleme-n-  make;  verb  stem 
Tc!em-n-) 

frequentative  aorist  pluwu^avy-,  as  though  instead  of  *p!uwup!aug- 
(from  aorist  pluvmJc!-  name) 

It  will  be  noticed  that  verbs  of  this  type  of  reduphcation  all  begin 
with  fortis  consonants.  The  glottal  catch  is  best  considered  a partial 
representative  of  the  initial  fortis;  in  cases  like  Tclemc^amg-  an  original 
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-Tdam  (i.  e.,  -^gam)  may  be  conceived  of  as  imdergoing  partial  meta- 
thesis to  -^amg. 

Other  rarer  reduplications  or  stem-amplifications  occur,  and  will  be 
treated  in  speaking  of  aorist  formations  and  frequentatives. 

§ 31.  Voivel-Ablaiit 

Vowel-ablaut  consists  of  the  palatalization  of  non-palatal  stem- 
vowels  in  certain  forms.  Only  o and  a (with  corresponding  long 
vowels  and  diphthongs)  are  affected;  they  become  respectively 
u (u)  and  e.  In  sharp  contradistinction  to  the  i-  umlaut  of  an 
original  a to  i,  this  ablaut  affects  only  the  radical  portion  of  the 
word,  and  thus  serves  as  a further  criterion  to  identify  the  stem. 
Thus  we  have  we^ga'si  he  brought  it  to  me  (from  stem  wa^^g-, 
as  shown  also  hy  wa'^g-iwi'^n  i brought  it  to  him),  hut  wege'sinF 
he  will  bring  it  to  me  (from  stem  waga-,  as  shown  also  by  waga- 
wi'n  i’ll  bring  it  to  him),  both  i-  umlaut  and  stem-ablaut  serving 
in  these  cases  to  help  analyze  out  the  stems.  Vowel-ablaut  occurs 
in  the  following  cases : 

1.  Whenever  the  object  of  the  transitive  verb  or  subject  of  the 
passive  is  the  first  person  singular : 

mele'xi  he  told  it  to  me  172.17,  but  mala'xbi^n  I told  it  to  you 
(162.6) 

nege's'i  he  s&id  to  me  186.22,  but  naga'sam  he  said  to  us  (178.12) 
d^mxina^  I shall  be  slain  (192.11),  but  ddmxUna^  you  will  be  slain 
(178.15) 

gelduhuigwa'si  he  avenges  me,  but  -lohoigwa'^n  I avenge him(148. 3) 

Not  infrequently  vowel-ablaut  in  such  cases  is  cUrectly  responsible  for 
the  existence  of  homonyms,  as  in  yeweyagwa'si  he  talks  about  me 
(from  yaway-tadk),  and  yeweyagwa'si  he  returns  with  me  (from 
yewei^veturu) . 

■ 2.  With  the  passive  participial  endings  -aV^, 

wase‘gi^k''°  wherewith  it  is  shot  (from  sa“^-  shoot) 
me'xak''°  having  father  (from  ma'xa  his  father) 
wa^-v-duxi¥'"deV  my  gathered  ones  (=  I have  been  gathering 
them)  (from  dd“x-  gather) 

dal^-wa-p'u't!ik''°  mixed  with  (from  p'dt!-  mix)  178.5 
3.  In  some  verbs  that  have  the  peculiar  intransitive-forming  suffix 
-X-,  by  no  means  in  all: 

geyewa'lxde^  I eat  (136.15)  (cf.  gayawa'^n  I eat  it  30.11) 

Ze®Z»a'7ix  he  carries  178.6  (stem  Za“6-) 
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didaH'be'^^Ft'hag-ams  (=  -amtx)  they  had  their  hair  tied  on  sides 
of  head  (from  base  t'ha<^g.)  142.17;  cf.  -t'U"^gamda^n  I tie  his 
hair  (27.1) 

No  satisfactory  reason  can  be  given  why  most  verbs  in  -x-  do  not  show 
this  stem-palatalization.  It  is  quite  possible  that  its  occurrence  is 
confined  to  a restricted  number  of  such  verbs ; at  any  rate,  there  is 
some  limitation  in  its  employment,  which  the  material  at  hand  has 
not  been  found  extensive  enough  to  define. 

4.  In  nouns  ending  in  -x-af  {-s-af  = -t-x-af),  probably  derived 
from  such  verbs  in  -x-  as  were  referred  to  under  3 : 

xdHe'^sap'  belt  (cf.  xdHd'<^da^n  I put  it  about  my  waist) 
luilv/'^'xo  p (=  -x'°ap')  shirt  (cf.  hald''^Tc'  she  put  on  [her  dress]) 

5.  In  verbs  provided  with  the  suffix  -xa-,  which  serA'^es  to  relieve 
transitive  verbs  of  the  necessity  of  expressing  the  object: 

lu'^xwagwadinin  ( = luk!-xa-)  I’ll  trap  for  him  (stem  loTc!'^-) 
llu'pxagwank'  she  shall  pound  Avith  (stone  pestle)  (cf.  lohoY  she 
pounds  them) 

Tcledelxade^  I was  out  picking  (cf.  Idadd^n  I pick  them,  kladdl  he 
picks  them) 

ts.'eye'mxade^  I hide  things  (cf.  tstayama'^n  I hide  it) 

6.  In  reflexive  verbs  ending  in  -gwi-  or  -k'wa-  (-gwa-) : 

k!U'gw%Y  pick  them  for  yourself!  (stem  k'.d’^d-) 
alts !eyik' wit'  he  Avashed  himself  with  it  (cf.  altslaydp'  he  washed 
his  OAvn  face) 

lletslsk'vnde^  I touch  myself  (cf.  llatslagi'^n  I touch  him) 
kledHk'wa^n  I pick  them  for  myself  (aorist  stem  kladdi-) 
alnu'^k'wa  he  painted  his  oaati  face  (stem  noY'^-) 

Yet  many,  perhaps  most,  reflexiA^e  verbs  fail  to  show  the  palatal 
ablaut : 

plagdnk'vnt'  he  bathed  himself 

f gwd’^xa'nt' gwide'^  I shall  tattoo  myself  (but  lu'^gwant'gwide^ -1 
trap  deer  for  myself) 
xd°‘-sgd'H'gwide^  I cut  myself 
igaxaga'xgvM^n  I scratch  myself 

We  have  here  the  same  difficulty  as  in  3.  Evident!}’’  some  factor  or 
factors  enter  into  the  use  of  the  ablaut  that  it  has  not  been  founp 
possible  to  determine. 

7.  Other  cases  undoubtedly  occur,  but  there  are  not  enough  of 
them  in  the  material  gathered  to  allow  of  the  setting  up  of  further 
groups.  All  that  can  be  done  with  those  cases  that  do  not  fall 
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within  the  tot  six  groups  is  to  list  them  as  miscellaneous  cases. 
Stich  are: 

gwel-Msde‘  I shall  be  lame  (cf.  gwel-la'is  fctemna'n  I shall  make 

le^d'  wing  (if  derived,  as  seems  probable,  from  stem 
tlemeya'nwia^^  people  go  along  to  see  her  marned^  178  1 (ci 
Hamayana'^n  I take  her  somewberes  to  get  her  mariied  [148.  ]) 
Palatal  ablaut,  it  should  be  noted,  does  not  affect  the  -a-  of  the 
second  member  of  reduplicated  verbs . 

t'gaP'lt'ga'l  it  bounced  from  her  140.8 
t'ge^ltga'ld  it  bounced  from  me 

The  connectmg  vowel,  however,  of  verbs  reduplicated  accordmg  to 
the  third  type  always  follows  the  stem-vowel. 

dak'da-Tiele'Tialxadd  I am  accustomed  to  answer  (stem  -TiaH-) 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a very  tangible  psychic  connection  between  the 
various  cases  that  require  the  use  of  the  palatal  ablaut,  nor  is  there 
the  slightest  indication  that  a phonetic  cause  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
the  phenomenon.  If  we  disregard  the  first  group  of  cases,  we  shall 
find  that  they  have  this  in  common,  they  are  all  or  nearly  all  intransi- 
tives derived  from  transitives  by  means  of  certain  voice-forming  ele- 
ments (-X-,  -XO-,  -gwi-,  -Fwor-),  or  else  nominal  passives  or  derivatives 
of  such  intransitives  (-afc'“,  -x-ap')',  -Ic'wa-,  it  is  true,  takes  transi- 
tive pronominal  forms;  but  it  is  logically  intransitive  in  character 
in  that  it  indicates  action  in  reference  to  something  belonging  to  the 
subject.  The  only  trait  that  can  be  found  in  common  to  the  first 
group  and  the  remaining  is  that  the  action  may  be  looked  upon  as 
self-centered;  just  as,  e.  g.,  a form  in  -xa-  denotes  that  the  (logically) 
transitive  action  is  not  conceived  of  as  directed  toward  some  definite 
outside  object,  but  is  held  within  the  sphere  of  the  person  of  central 
interest  (the  subject),  so,  also,  in  a form  with  incorporated  first  per- 
son singular  object,  the  action  may  be  readily  conceived  of  as  talcing 
place  within  the  sphere  of  the  person  of  central  interest  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  speaker.  No  difficulty  will  be  found  in  making 
this  interpretation  fit  the  other  cases,  though  it  is  not  conversely  true 
that  all  forms  implying  self-centered  action  undergo  palatalization. 
The  explanation  offered  may  be  considered  too  vague  to  be  con- 
vincing; but  no  better  can  be  offered.  In  any  event,  the  palatal 
ablaut  will  be  explained  as  the  symbolic  expression  of  some  general 
mental  attitude  rather  than  of  a clear-cut  grammatical  concept. 
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Besides  these  re^rular  interchanges  of  non-palatal  and  palatalized 
vowels,  there  are  a number  of  cases  of  words  showing  differing  vowels, 
but  whose  genetic  relationship  seems  evident.  These  vocalic  varia- 
tions have  not  been  brought  into  the  form  of  a rule;  the  number  of 
examples  is  small  and  the  process  apparently  touches  rather  the 
lexical  material  than  the  morphology.  Variations  of  this  character 
between  a and  e are: 

(jnU-h-a'^n  I twist  it;  p!i^-wa-gele-g-i'^n  I drill  for  fire  with  it 
(88.12),  di^^al-gelegal-a'mda^n  I tie  his  hair  up  into  top-knot 
(172.2) 

da<^-dal&-g-a'mda^n  I pierce  his  ear  (22.1);  da<^-dele-b-i'^n  I stick 
it  through  his  ear 

Za''  excrement  122.2;  le'-Fw-an-t'k'  my  anus 
Variations  between  o (u)  and  u are: 

s-omoda'^n  I boil  it  (58.10);  ts' !\xm\imt'a^n  I boil  it  (170.17) 
xuma'  food  54.4;  xumu'Vde^  I am  sated  (130.18) 

An  a — u variation  is  seen  in : 

hau-?i(in&'^s  it  stopjied  (raining)  196.8;  p!ai-1mnu''^s  he  shrank 
33.16 

Variations  between  a and  i are: 

y&w&U'e^  I talk  (132.3);  yiwiya'ut'e^  I keep  talking,  I converse 
(194.5);  yvwin  talking,  (power  of)  speech  138.4 
lsd)a,'n  I shall  carry  it  (124.5);  Zi&in  news  (what  is  carried  about 
from  mouth  to  mouth[?])  194.9 

Of  0 (u) — e variations  there  have  been  found: 

loholt'e^  I die  184.18;  leheTt'e^  1 drift  dead  ashore  (75.5) 
xd‘^-h\iJc!u'haFna^n  I breathe;  xd^^-hege'hak'na^n  I breathe  (79.2) 
Z.'os  o'"  little  180.20;  al-t!e^s'iY  little-eyed  94.3 

An  e — i variation  is  found  in  the  probably  related: 

pleyent'e^  I lie  71.5  (future  plh'Ve^  [146.9]) ; gwen-p Hyi'nk'wa^n 
I lie  on  pillow  (future  gv}en-p!lk''wan) 
t'gQ^a'lx  it  rolls;  a'l-t'gPyadx  tears  rolled  from  (liis)  eyes  138.25 

§ 32.  Con  sonant- Ablaut 

Consonant-ablaut,  ordinarily  a rare  method  of  word-formation, 
plays  a rather  important  part  in  the  tense-formation  (aorist  and  non- 
aorist)  of  many  verbs.  The  variation  is  in  every  case  one  between 
fortis  and  non-fortis;  i.  e.,  between  p!,  U,  k!,  ts!,  and  b,  d,  g,  s,  respec- 
tively. Three  main  types  of  grammatical  consonant  change  are  to 
be  recognized: 
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1.  An  initial  fortis  in  the  aorist  as  opposed  to  an  initial  media  m 
non-aorist  forms; 

aorist  Iclolol-  (stem  goH-  dig) 
aorist  tiehe-  (stem  arise) 
aorist  tfayag-  (stem  daP'g-  find) 

2.  A medial  fortis  followed  by  a vowel  in  the  aorist  as  opposed  to 
a medial  tenuis  followed  by  a consonant  in  non-aorist  forms: 

aorist  loplod-  (stem  lop  d-  rain,  snow,  or  hail) 
aorist  latslag-  (stem  lasg-  touch) 

3.  A medial  media  in  the  aorist  as  opposed  to  a medial  fortis  in 

the  remaining  forms : 

aorist  (stem  nuH!-  drown) 

aorist  wVg-  (stem  wile!-  spread) 

Needless  to  say,  this  consonant-ablaut  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  the  various  mechanical  consonant-changes  dealt  with  in  the 
phonology. 

A few  examples  of  consonant-ablaut  not  connected  with  regular 
grammatical  changes  have  also  been  found: 
s'omod-  boil;  ts\'uinvfimt'a-  boil 

hau-gwen-^utluyad-i-  swallow  down  greedily  (hke  duck  or  hog) 
126.10;  hau-gwen-yunu^yan-i-  dit. 

The  second  example  illustrates  an  interchange  not  of  fortis  and  non- 
fortis  (for  is  related  to  n as  is  t!  to  d),  but  of  non-nasal  stop  and 
nasal. 

I.  The  Verb  (§§  33-83) 

§35.  Introdiictory 

The  verb  is  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  Takelma  sen- 
tence, and  as  such  it  will  be  treated  before  the  independent  pronoun, 
noun,  or  adjective.  A general  idea  of  the  make-up  of  the  typical 
verb-form  will  have  been  gained  from  the  general  remarks  on  mor- 
phology; nevertheless  the  following  formula  will  be  found  useful  by 
way  of  restatement: 

Loosely  attached  prefixes  -1-  verb-stem  (or  aorist  stem  derived 
from  verb-stem)  + derivational  suffixes  -f  formal  elements  (chiefly 
pronominal)  -t-  syntactic  element. 

This  skeleton  will  at  the  same  time  serve  to  suggest  an  order  of 
treatment  of  the  various  factors  entering  into  verb  morphology. 
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Before  taking  up  the  purely  formal  or  relational  elements,  it  seems 
best  to  get  an  idea  of  the  main  body  or  core  of  the  word  to  which 
these  relational  elements  are  attached.  The  prefixes,,  though  not 
entering  into  the  vital  grammatical  structure  of  the  verb,  are  impor- 
tant for  the  part  they  play  in  giving  the  whole  verb-form  its  exact 
material  content.  They  may,  therefore,  with  advantage  be  taken  up 
first. 

1,  Verbal  JVrepxes  (§  § 34-38) 

§ 34.  GENERAL  REMARKS 

Verbal  prefixes  may  be  classified  into  four  groups  when  regard  is 
mainly  had  to  their  function  as  determined  largely  by  position  with 
respect  to  other  prefixes:  incorporated  objects,  adverbial  (including 
local)  elements,  incorporated  instrumentals,  and  connective  and 
modal  particles.  These  various  prefixes  are  simply  strung  along  as 
particles  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  have  been  listed.  Inasmuch 
as  the  exact  function  of  a prefix  is  to  a considerable  extent  determined 
by  its  position,  it  follows  that  the  same  prefix,  phonetically  speaking, 
may  appear  Avith  slightly  variant  meanings  according  as  it  is  to  be 
interpreted  as  an  object,  local  element,  or  instrument.  Thus  the 
prefix  I-  always  has  reference  to  the  hand  or  to  both  hands;  but  the 
exact  nature  of  the  reference  depends  partly  on  the  form  of  the  verb 
and  partly  on  the  position  of  the  prefix  itself,  so  that  I-  may  be  trans- 
lated, according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  as 
hand(s)  : 

1-plP-nd'^k'wa‘n  I warm  my  hands 

WITH  THE  HAND : 

%-^d^dini'^n  I hunt  for  it  with  the  hand  ( = I am  feeling  around 
for  it) 

IN  THE  hand: 

p'im-i-Tid'^gwagwa'^n  I run  Avith  salmon  in  my  hand 
In  the  first  of  these  three  examples  the  I-  as  object  precedes  the 
incorporated  instrumental  pH*  fire,  so  that  the  form  means  literally 
I AVARM  MY  HANDS  WITH  FIRE.  In  the  third  form  the  i as  local  ele- 
ment follows  the  incorporated  object  p'im  salmon.  Such  a triplicate 
use  is  found  only  in  the  case  of  incorporated  nouns,  particularly  such 
as  refer  to  parts  of  the  body.  These  incorporated  elements  are  to 
be  kept  distinct  from  certain  other  elements  that  are  used  in  an 
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adverbial  sense  only,  and  regularly  occupy  the  second  position. 
The  line  between  these  two  sets  of  prefixes  is,  however,  difficult  to 
draw  when  it  comes  to  considering  the  place  to  be  assigned  to  some 
of  the  prefixed  elements.  It  is  doubtful  whether  we  are  fully  justified 
in  making  absolutely  strict  distinctions  between  the  various  uses  of 
the  body-part  prefixes;  at  any  rate,  it  is  certainly  preferable,  from  a 
native  point  of  view,  to  translate  the  three  examples  of  I-  incorpora- 
tion given  above  as : 

I-hand-fire-warm(-as-regards-myself) 

I-hand-hunt-for-it 

I-salmon-hand-run-with 

leaving  in  each  case  the  exact  delimitation  in  meaning  of  the  element 
HAND  to  be  gathered  from  the  general  nature  of  the  form.  The  fol- 
lowing examples  will  render  the  matter  of  position  and  function  of  the 
various  prefixes  somewhat  clearer: 


Object. 

Locative 

adverb. 

Instrument. 

Modal. 

Verb  proper.  ^ 

6m-  sticks 

wa-  together 

‘i-  hand 

t.'oxo’xi^n  I gather  (them)  (=I 
gather  sticks  together) 

6ee£.  away 

wa-  with  it 

w&agiwi’n  she  is  bought  (=she 
is  brought  with  it)  176.17 

gwan-  road 

fta-in 

yaxa-  continuously 

t.'illublga'^n  I follow  (it)  (=I 
keep  following  the  trail) 

dan-  rocks 

baa-  up 

‘i-  hand 

sget.'e'sgidi^n  I lifted  (them)  (=  I 
lifted  up  the  rooks) 

han-  across 

waya-  knife 

swiUwa’thi  he  tore  him  (=he 
torehimopenwith  aknife)73.3 

dak'-  above 

da-  mouth 

wala'‘sina-  truly 

haali'nda^  I answering  him  (=  I 
did  answer  him) 

xa-  between, 
In  two 

1-  hand 

mi'  i^wa-  probably 

sgt'ibl^n  I cut  him  (=I’ll  prob- 
ably cut  him  through)  31.13 

If  two  adverbial  (local)  elements  are  used,  the  body-part  prefix 
follows  that  which  is  primarily  adverbial  in  character ; thus : 

ha-ide'^didi'nik’af  did  you  stretch  it  out?  ( = &a^i- out -t- de-lip, 
in  front  -t-  di  interrogative  particle  + di'niklat'  you  stretched  it) 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  instances  of  a body-part  prefix  pre- 
ceding a primarily  adverbial  element  Gike  ba-i-,  baP'-,  he^^-,  and  others) 
are  rare  or  entirely  lacking. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  might  seem  that  the  connective  and 
modal  elements  (like  yaxa,  and  di)  are  more  closely  associated 

with  the  verb  form  than  are  the  other  elements,  yet  this  is  only 
apparently  the  case.  Properly  speaking  all  these  modal  elements  are 
post-positives  that  normally  attach  themselves  to  the  first  word  of 
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the  sentence,  no  matter  what  part  the  word  plays  in  the  sentence. 
Thus  in  a form  like  me'^-di-ginigaY  did  you  come?  ( = me^-  hither  + 
di-  interrogative  particle  + ginigaY  you  went  to),  the  modal  (inter- 
rogative) element  di  regularly  stands  nearest  the  verb;  but  as  soon  as 
another  word  is  introduced  before  the  verb,  the  interrogative  particle 
shoves  back  a step,  and  we  have  a form  of  sentence  like,  e.  g.,  lioida'^s 
di  me' ^ginigaY  did  you  come  as  singer,  i.  e.,  to  sing?  From  this 
it  becomes  fairly  evident  that  the  di  in  the  first  example  is  not  prop- 
erly a verbal  prefix  at  all,  but  merely  a post-positive  particle  depend- 
ing upon  the  preceding  me'^,  in  the  same  way  that,  m the  second 
example,  it  depends  upon  the  noun  hoida'^s  singer.  This  inference 
is  clinched  by  a form  like  giniga't'idi  did  you  go  (somewhere)? 
for  here  the  di  is  evidently  an  enclitic  element,  not  a prefix. 

In  sharp  contradistinction  to  such  movability,  the  body-part  and 
adverbial  prefixes  occupy  rigidly  fixed  positions  before  the  verb; 
they  therefore  belong  to  a class  quite  distinct  from  the  modal  parti- 
cles These  latter  are  verbal  prefixes  only  in  so  far  as  their  post- 
positive tendency  may  force  them  to  become  embedded  in  the 
verb-complex,  in  which  case  they  seem  to  cut  loose  the  incorporated 
object,  adverbial  prefix,  and  instrumental  element  from  the  verb. 
Diagrammatically  the  last  form  tabulated  may  be  represented  by 
xa-l-  [ml'^^wa]  -sgl'^bi^n.  We  may  then  dismiss  the  modal  elements 
from  our  consideration  of  verbal  prefixes,  to  return  to  them  when 
speaking  of  connective  and  adverbial  particles. 

§ 36.  incorporated  NOUNS 

It  may  seem  strange  at  first  sight  to  interpret  in  the  examples 
given  above  such  elements  as  hsm  sticks,  gwdn  road,  and  dYn  rocks 
as  incorporated  objects,  when  they  occur  as  absolute  nouns  in  that 
form  as  well,  though  a faint  suggestion  of  incorporation  is  given 
by  gwdn-]iar-yaxa-t!uluHga'^n  i keep  following  the  trail,  in  that 
the  modal  post-positive  yaxa  follows  not  gwdn,  but  rather  ha-,  as 
though  the  direct  object  were  not  quite  felt  to  be  an  element  inde- 
pendent of  the  verb.  Without  laying  particular  stress  on  this  latter 
point,  there  are,  it  would  seem,  good  reasons  for  considering  the 
nouns  referred  to  as  incorporated,  though  in  any  event  the  incor- 
poration must  be  called  a loose  one,  and  not  at  all  comparable  with 
the  Irdquois  usage. 
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i.  In  the  first  place  it  is  evident  from  such  examples  as  %-'p!V- 
no’'%'wa^n  i warm  my  hands  and  Tian-waya-sioilswa'lhi  he  tore  him 
OPEN  WITH  A KNIFE,  that  nouns  (in  these  cases  p/i*  fire  and  way  a 
knife)  occur  as  incorporated  instrumentals,  for  such  elements  as  i- 
and  7ian-  can  not  possibly  be  isolated  from  the  verb  Qicun-  does  not 
occur  as  independenf  adverb,  but  only  as  prefijc;  %-  is  inconceivable 
as  independent  noun) ; furthermore,  if,  in  the  forms  just  quoted,  p/i® 
and  waya  be  looked  upon  as  absolutely  independent  nouns,  they  lose 
all  semblance  of  grammatical  form,  there  being,  indeed,  nothing  but  a 
definite  position  in  a verb-complex  that  could  here  suggest  the  notion 
of  instrumentality.  It  is  also  possible  to  isolate  waya,  but  that 
would  involve  considerable  readjustment  of  the  verbal  structure. 
To  be  stamped  as  an  instrumental,  waya  must  in  that  case  be  fol- 
lowed by  a postposition  wa  with,  so  that  the  sentence  then  reads, 
Tian-swilswa'lhi  wa'ya  wa''  (the  phrase  wa'ya  wa'  may  also  precede) . 

If  we  Avish  to  incorporate  the  instrumental  idea  into  the  verb,  and 
yet  keep  the  noun  outside  of  the  verb-structure,  we  may  let  the  wa, 
which  seems  properly  to  denote  with  it,  occupy  the  place  of  the  incor- 
porated waya,  which,  as  an  appositive  of  wa,  then  either  precedes  or 
follows  the  verb-form,  wa'ya  Tian-wa-swilswa'Thi,  or  han-wa-swilswa'lhi 
waya'  he-across-with-it-tore-him  (it,  i.  e.),  the-knife.  This  con- 
struction is  identical  Avith  the  well-knoAvn  appositional  structure  of 
Nahua  or  Chinook  (e.  g.,  i-it-killed  the-dog),  except  that  the  incor- 
porated element  is  here  instrumental  and  not  objective  in  character. 
The  noun  and  its  representative  can  not  both  be  incorporated  in  the 
verb,  such  a form  as  TmTwwaya-wor-swilswa'lhi,  for  instance,  being 
quite  impossible. 

It  becomes  clear,  therefore,  that  an  incorporated  instrumental 
noun  like  wa'ya  is  quite  analogous  to  an  instrumental  body- 
part  prefix  like  I-  hand,  with  the  difference  that  wa'ya  may 
be  isolated  in  that  form,  while  t-  must,  when  isolated,  be 
provided  Avith  a possessive  pronominal  element.  The  form  han-l- 
swilswa'lhi  i tore  him  open  with  my  hand  is  strictly  analogous  to 
^n-waya-swilswa'Thi',  the  sentence  luocde'Jc'  Tw/rwwa-swil^a'lhi  my- 
HAND  i-ACROss-wiTH-iT-TORE-HiM  Corresponds  to  wa'ya  haw-wa-swil- 
swa'Thi;  and,  finally,  Tian-swilswa'lhi  luxde'Tc'  wa'  i-aoross-tore-him 
my-hand  with  (-it)  is  parallel  to  Tian-swilswa'lhi  wa'ya  wa'.  What- 
ever is  true  morphologically  of  I-  must  be  true  of  wa'ya;  the  evident 
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incorporation  of  I-  involves  the  incorporation  of  wa'ya  in  the  analogous 
form. 

As  the  incorporation  of  the  noun  as  an  instrument  seems  a rather 
important  trait  of  Takelma,  a number  of  further  examples  may  be 
given: 

xd‘^-be^-nd''^Jc'waHi  I warm  my  back  in  (really  = ^vith)  the  sun 
(5e®  sun) ; cf.  188.20 

he^^-xi-le'me^Vi  he  destroyed  them  with  water  (xi  water) 
he‘^-p!l*-leme'^Tc'i  he  destroyed  them  ^vith  fire  (p.'i*  fire)  98.12 
xa-dan-t'glUt'ga'lTii  he  broke  it  with  a rock  {dan  rock)  24.4 
gwen-waya-sgd'H'i  he  cut  their  necks  off  with  his  knife  {wayd"^  wa'' 
with  his  knife,  apart  from  verb-structure)  144.5,  22 
xd°‘-he<^m-Tc!wdH'lc!widi^n  I broke  it  with  a stick  (be^^rn  stick) 
dd^-he^l-yebebi'^n  I sing  for  him,  hterally,  I engage  (1)  his  ears 
with  song  (JieH  song;  al-yebeb-i-  show  to) 
da^-Vmu'^gal-lewe'Hiwi^n  I shake  my  ears  with  twisted  shells 
(attached  to  them)  (rm'iZ“5'aZ  twisted  shell)  122.1 
dl^-k'al-p'ili'p'ili^n  I squash  them  with  my  penis  (k'al  penis)  73.14 
de-ye't'-baxamagwana'']c'  we  came  crying,  literally,  we  came  hav- 
ing (our)  mouths  ^vith  tears  {yet'  tears) 
yapla-dauya/^-tsIaya'lc'i  he  shot  people  with  his  shaman  s spirit 
{dauyaf°'¥'"da  his  shaman-spirit,  apart  from  verb-structure); 
cf.  164.14 

All  these,  except  the  last,  begin  with  elements  (xa“-,  gwen-,  da“-, 
dl'-,  de)  that  can  not  be  isolated  from  the  verb. 

Instrumentals,  whether  nouns  or  body-part  prefixes,  can  occur 
only  in  transitive  verbs.  The  forms  noxnva'  yana-waAobobi'^n.  i 
POUND  ACORNS  WITH  A PESTLE  and  noxwa'-l-loboxagwa'^n  i pound 
WITH  A PESTLE,  8S  Compared  vdth  Idbb'xade^  i pound,  will  serve  to 
illustrate  this.  The  first  sentence  reads,  when  literally  translated, 
PESTLE  {noxwa')  i-ACORNS  {yatui')  -with-it-pound.  The  logical 
instrument  {noxwa')  stands  outside  the  verb-complex  and  is  in 
apposition  with  its  incorporated  instrumental  representative  {wa-), 
yana'  being  the  direct  (incorporated)  object.  The  form  lobo'xade^ 
i POUND  is  made  intransitive  by  the  element  -xa-  (hence  the  change 
in  pronominal  form  from  transitive  -‘n  to  intransitive  -de^),  and 
allows  of  no  instrumental  modification;  a form  like  l-lobo'xade^  could 
hardly  mean  i pound  with  the  hand;  at  most  it  could  signify 
I POUND  IN  THE  HAND.  If  we  wish,  however,  to  express  the  logical 
instrument  in  some  manner,  and  yet  neglect  to  specify  the  object,  we 
must  get  around  the  difficulty  by  making  a secondary  transitive  of 
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the  intransitive  in  -m-  This  is  done  by  the  suffixed  element  -gw- 
HAVING,  ATTENDED  BT.  The  grammatical  object  of  a transitive  verb 
in  -gw-  is  never  the  logical  object  of  the  action,  but  always  dependent 
upon  the  comitative  idea  introduced  by  this  suffix.  Hence  the  sec- 
ond form  is  not  provided  with  a true  instrumental  (with  a pestle), 
but  takes  the  logical  instrument  (noxwa')  as  a direct  object,  while 
the  i-  is  best  rendered  by  in  the  hand;  to  translate  literally,  the 
form  really  means  i pound  having  a pestle  in  the  hand. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a verb  form  has  two  instrumentals, 
one,  generally  i-  with  the  hand,  expressing  indefinite  or  remote 
instrumentality,  the  second,  a noun  or  demonstrative,  expressing  the 
actual  instrument  by  means  of  which  the  action  is  accomplished.  In 
such  cases  the  second  instrument  is  expressed  outside  of  the  verb- 
complex,  but  may  be  represented  in  the  verb  by  the  incorporated  wa 
with  it  following  the  first  instrumental  element  {%-).  Examples  of 
such  double  instrumentals  are: 

gwalt'  la°'-%-wa-x6'H'i  wind  he-up-hand-with-it-caused-them-to- 
fall,  i.  e.,  he  caused  them  to  fall  by  means  of  a wind  (that  he 
made  go  up)  168.2 

ga  H-wa-molo^Tna'lhi  that  she-hand-with-it-stirs-it-up,  i.  e.,  she 
stirs  it  up  with  that  (incidentally,  of  course,  she  uses  her  hand 
too)  170.16 

dan  (object)  Tclama  (instr.)  p!ai-H-wa-sgd'‘^¥sgigi^n  rocks  tongs 
down-hand- with-it-pick-up,  i.  e.,  I pick  up  the  rocks  with  the 
tongs  (and  put  them)  down 

2.  The  noun  as  instrument  has  been  shown  to  act  in  a manner 
entirely  analogous  to  the  instrumental  body-part  prefix.  The  latter 
can,  without  phonetic  change,  become  the  direct  object  of  the  verb 
by  occupying  the  proper  position: 

s'in-l-lats!agi'^n  I touched  his  nose  with  my  hand  {s'in-  nose) 
but,  theoretically  at  least, 

l-s‘in-lats!agi'^n  I touched  his  hand  with  my  nose 
If  we  bear  in  mind  that  such  elements  as  s'in-  and  v are  really  nothing 
but  nouns  in  their  stem  form  (with  possessive  pronoun:  s'in-i-x-da 
his  nose;  I'-u-x-da  his  hand),  the  parallelism  with  such  noun- 
objects as  hsm  and  gwdn  (see  examples  on  p.  65)  becomes  complete. 
The  fact  that  they  may  occur  independently,  while  s'in-  and  l- 
never  do,  is  really  irrelevant  to  the  argument,  as  a body-part  noun 
must  necessarily  be  associated  with  some  definite  person.  Entirely 
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analogous  to  the  nominal  elements  and  -u-x-  of  s'inlxda  and 

I'uxda  is,  e.  g.,  the  -am-  of  gwa<^l-a'm-t'¥  my  road.  Just  as  they 
drop  off  when  the  body-part  nouns  are  incorporated,  whether  as 
object  or  instrument,  into  the  verb,  so,  also,  the  -am-  of  gwdH-am- 
( = gwd<^n-an-)  drops  off  when  the  noun  is  used  without  pronominal 
or  prepositional  modification.  That  the  -am-  has  nothing  per  se  to 
do  with  the  pronominal  affix,  but  is  really  a noun-forming  element 
added  to  the  stem,  is  proven  by  forms  like  lia^g'wdHa'm  in  the  road. 
Thus : 

object  iSm,  in  hem-wa^-i-tloxo'xi^n  I gather  sticks,  is  related  to 
object  s'in-,  in  s'in-l-lats!agi'^n  I touch  his  nose,  as 
instrument  hem,  in  xd’^-he^m-Tc!wdH'Tc!vAdi^n  I broke  it  ^vith  a 
stick,  to 

instrument  s‘in~,  in  s‘in-t!ayagi'^n  I find  it  with  my  nose  ( = I 
smell  it) 

In  view  of  the  complete  parallelism  of  noun  and  body-part  element 
and  the  transparent  incorporation  of  the  noun  as  instrument,  nothing 
remains  but  to  look  upon  the  simple  noun  without  pronominal 
affixes,  when  placed  immediately  before  the  local  and  instrumental 
prefixes  of  the  verb,  as  itself  a loosely  incorporated  object.  Exam- 
ples of  noun-objects  in  such  form  and  position  are  to  be  found  in 
great  number;  in  fact,  the  regularity  with  which  the  object  is  put 
before  the  verb,  as  contrasted  with  the  freely  movable  subject,  argues 
further  for  the  close  relation  of  the  noun-object  to  the  verb. 

A few  further  examples  of  incorporated  noun-objects  are  given  by 
way  of  illustration: 

heH-gel-gulugwa'^n  I desire  to  sing  Giterally,  I-song-breast-desire; 
JieH  song) 

Jie^l-yununa'^n  I sing  a song  (106.7) 

wili-wa-drt!a'nida^  you  shall  keep  house  (literally,  you-house- 
together-han d- will-hold ; TiriZi  house)  28.13 
abai^  xuma-lclemna'^s  cook  (literally,  in-the-house  food-maker; 
xuma  food)  54.3 

wai-s'ugvf s'uxgwa^n  I am  sleepy  Giterally,  I-sleep-am-confused?- 
having;  wai  sleep) 

p!l^-da-t!agdl  he  built  a fire  (p/i*  fire)  96.17 
p!l^-bd^-ydnY'°  he  picked  up  the  fire  Giterally,  he-fire-up-went- 
having)  96.25 

xi-^ugwa'n1c'  he  will  drink  water  (xi  water)  162.17 
s'lx-iig%'V'‘  he  brought  home  venison  (s’Jx  venison)  134.4 
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In  none  of  these  would  the  placing  of  the  object  after  the  verb- 
form  be  at  all  idiomatic;  in  some  (as  in  leH-gel-gulugwa'^n  and  wai- 
s-ugu's-iixgwa^n)  it  would  be  quite  inconceivable.  The  mcorpOTation 
must  be  considered  particularly  strong  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
object  is  what  might  be  caUed  a root-noun  identical  in  form  with  a 
verb-stem  of  corresponding  significance: 

wai'-  sleep,  to  sleep 
Tie^l-  song,  to  sing 
seH-  black  paint,  to  paint 

likewise  where  the  object  gives  special  color  to  the  verb,  deter- 
mining the  concrete  significance  of  the  form,  as  in  xuma-ldemna 
and  wili-wa-^-t!a'nida^. 

3.  Besides  being  used  as  instrumentals  and  direct  objects,  a few 
incorporated  nouns  are  found  employed  in  set  phrases,  apparently  as 
subjects.  Such  are: 

la’^-le^-TcHyl'^Vda^  forenoon  Giterally,  up-sun-going,  or  when-it- 
goes)  (6d“-  is  never  used  as  independent  adverb,  so  that  &e«- 
sun  must  here  be  considered  part  of  the  verb-complex) 
nd^-be^-Tc!iyl'^¥da^  afternoon  fiiterally,  down-river  [i.  e.,  west]- 
sun-going) 

mot'-wo'¥  as  son-in-law  he  visits  wife’s  parents  ( = mot'-  son-in- 
law  + wo'X:',  probably  identical  with  wot' he  arrived)  17.13,  in 
which  mot'-  must  be  considered  an  integral  part  of  the  verb, 
because  unprovided  with  pronominal  affix  (cf.  mo't'd°'  his  son- 
in-law),  and,  further,  because  the  whole  form  may  be  accom- 
panied by  a non-incorporated  subject  (e.  g.,  ho'mxi  mot'wo'Y 
Otter  visited  his  wife’s  parents,  literally,  something  like:  Otter 
son-in-law-arrived) 

4.  Several  verb-forms  seem  to  show  an  incorporated  noun  forming 
a local  phrase  with  an  immediately  preceding  local  prefix;  in  such 
cases  the  whole  phrase  must  be  considered  an  incorporated  unit,  its 
lack  of  independence  being  evidenced  either  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  itself  preceded  by  a non-independent  verbal  prefix,  or  else  differs 
in  phonetic  form  from  the  corresponding  independent  local  phrase. 
Examples  are: 

daP’-ts’ldei-sgalawi'^n  I looked  at  them  out  of  the  corners  of  my 
eyes  Giterally,  I-alongside-eye-looked-at-them)^;  cf.  da/^-ts'U- 
leide  alongside  my  eyes 

iwai-  indeed  could  not  be  obtained  as  an  independent  noun,  Its  existence  as  substantive  being  inferred 
from  forms  such  as  that  cited  above. 

2 It  may  be,  however,  that  this  form  is  to  be  interpreted  as  i-aside-  (wiTH-inE-)  eye-looked-at-them, 
l3-/elei-  being  in  that  case  an  incorporated  instrumental  noun. 
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ha-t'gd'^-gwidi'F'^  he  throw  it  into  the  open  (literally,  he-in-earth- 
threw-it) ; cf.  lia-t'gdU  in  the  earth 
la-i-daV-^ili-UdHi'^n  I ran  out  of  the  house  {ba-i-  out,  adverbial 
prefix  + da¥-  on  top  of  + wili  hoase)  24.13;  cf.  da¥^li  on 
top  of  the  house 

Jia-yau-t'ge'nets!a^n  I put  it  about  my  waist  (literally,  I-in 
[ under  ?]-rib-put-it-about) ; cf.  Tia-yawadS  inside  my  ribs 

Such  verbs  with  incorporated  local  phrases  are  naturally  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  cases  in  which  a local  prefix  is  followed  by  an  incorporated 
(instrumental)  noun  with  which  it  is  not,  however,  directly  connected. 
Thus  the  ?ia-  of  ha-tgd‘^-gvndi'¥'^  is  not  directly  comparable  to  the 
Jia-  of  a form  like: 

Im-pH'-ts'  !u'luTc!¥n  I set  it  on  fire  (p.'i*  with  fire)  73.9 
Here  Jia-p!l^-  cannot  be  rendered  in  the  fire. 

Some  verb-forms  show  an  evidently  incorporated  noun  that  has  so 
thoroughly  amalgamated  with  the  stem  that  it  is  difficult  to  make 
out  its  exact  share  in  the  building  up  of  the  material  content  of  the 
verb . F or  example : 

s'omlohoya'lda^n  I doctor  him  as  s'omloho'lxa^s 
doubtless  contains  the  incorporated  noun  s'om  mountain;  but  the 
implied  allusion  is  not  at  all  evident,  except  in  so  far  as  the  protecting 
spirits  of  the  s'amloho'lxa^s  are  largely  mountain-spirits.  The  verb 
itself  is  probably  a derivative  of  the  verb-stem  loTio-  die  (aorist 
lohoi-) . 

§36.  BODY-PART  PREFIXES 

Having  disposed  of  the  modal  prefixes,  which  on  analysis  turned 
out  to  be  verbal  prefixes  only  in  appearance,  and  of  incorporated 
nouns,  which  one  would  hardly  bo  inclined  to  term  prefixes  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  term,  there  remain  for  our  consideration  two 
important  sets  of  genuine  prefixes,  body-part  elements  and  adverbial, 
chiefly  local,  prefixes.  The  former  will  be  taken  up  first.  By  “ body- 
part  prefix”  is  not  meant  any  body-part  noun  in  its  incorporated  form 
(many  of  these,  such  as  ts'Ielei-  eye,  t!iba-  pancreas,  not  differing 
morphologically  from  ordinar}'"  incorporated  nouns),  but  only  certain 
etymologically  important  monosyllabic  elements  that  are  used  to  indi- 
cate in  a more  general  way  what  body-part  is  concerned  in  a particular 
action,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  in  some  degree  verbal  classifiers. 
With  the  exception  of  I-  hand  and  sdn-  nose,  classed  with  the  rest 
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because  of  their  very  extended  use,  they  differ  fundamentally  from 
other  body-part  nouns  in  that  they  have,  besides  their  literal,  also  a 
more  formal,  local  value;  in  this  capacity  they  are  regularly  employed, 
also,  as  the  first  element  of  noun  and  pronoun  local  phrases,  and,  some 
of  them,  as  the  second  element  of  local  postpositions.  In  the  fol- 
lowing list  the  second  column  gives  the  literal  body-part  significance; 
the  third,  the  generalized  local  meaning ; the  fourth,  the  correspond- 
ing independent  noun  (in  a few  cases,  it  wdll  be  observed,  there  is  no 
such  corresponding  noun) ; and  the  fifth  column,  an  example  of  a 


local  phrase : 


Prefix. 

Body. 

Local. 

Noun. 

Phrase. 

dak'- 
\dcL-,  de- 
1 de- 

head 

mouth,  Ups 

over,  above 
In  front 

da'g-ax-  dek'  my  head 
dSx-  dck* 

dak'-wiR  over  the  house 
dlt'  gwa  in  front  of  himself 

dda^ 

s'in- 

ear 

nose 

alongside 

dda.  n- 1-  de'k' 
sinAt-x-de'k' 

daa-gela'm  along  the  river 

gtver> 

1- 

neck,  nape 
hand 

lnback,behlnd 

[6o'fc'  danrx-  de'k'] 
i-v-i-  de'k' 

gwen-t'gdUon  east  sideof  the 
land 

laa- 

back,  waist 

between,ln  two 

xaa-ka'm-t'k' 

Ido-  gweldl  between  my  legs 

dlt- 

hack 

on  top  of 

— 

dti-ludl  over  my  hand 

gel- 

breast 

facing 

gSl-x-  dek',  [bilg-  an  -x-  de'k'] 

geldl  facing,  in  front  of  me 

dV- 

anus 

in  rear 

[delg-  a'n-  t'k'] 

di'-VgdU  on  west  side  of  the 
land 

ha- 

woman’s  pri- 
vate parts 

in 

haO-x-dek' 

ha-iiya'  in  the  water 

gwelr 

leg 

under 

gwil-i-dek' 

gwel-iiya'  under  water 

la- 

belly 

Haa-  excrement 

La-t'gaU  Uplands  (=?  front 
of  the  coimtry) 

sal- 

foot 

down,  below 

saUx-de'k' 

aU 

eye,  face 

to.  at 

[ts' 1 dd- t'k'  my  eye] 
[li'ugto-  ax-  dek'  my  face 

al-  S'  oa  ma'l  to  the  mountain 

dl  i’al- 

forehead  ( = 
above  eye) 

diWlrt'k' 

dWa’lda  at  his  forehead 

• 

gwenha-ae- 

nape  (=neck 
under) 

gwenha-u-x-de'k' 

gwenha-udl  at  my  nape 

The  last  two  are  evidently  compounded;  the  first  of  dV-  above 
and  al-  eye,  face,  the  second  of  (/wen-NECK  and  probably  adverbial 
prefix;  ha-u-  under.  The  noun  hau-x-  woman’s  private  parts  may 
possibly  be  connected  with  this  prefix  ha-u-,  though,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  ha-  appears  as  the  incorporated  form  of  the  noun,  it  seems 
more  probable  that  the  resemblance  in  form  and  meaning  is  acci- 
dental. It  is  possible  that  other  rarer  body-part  prefixes  occur,  but 
those  listed  are  all  that  have  been  found. 

In  not  a few  cases,  where  the  body-part  prefix  evidently  has  neither 
objective  nor  instrumental  meaning,  it  may  yet  be  difficult  to  see  a 
clearly  local  idea  involved.  This  is  apt  to  be  the  case  particularly 
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with  many  intransitive  verbs,  in  which  the  share  of  meaning  con- 
tributed by  the  body-part  prefix  is  apparent  enough  but  where  the 
logical  (syntactic)  relation  of  its  content  to  that  of  the  verb  proper  is 
hardly  capable  of  precise  defimtion.  Thus,  from  yowo'^  he  is  are 
formed  by  means  of  body-part  prefixes: 

al-^yowo'^  he-eye-is,  i.  e.,  he  looks  62.6 

dd<^-^yowo'^  he-ear-is,  i.  e.,  he  listens,  pays  attention  96.9 

la°‘-gel-^yowo'^  he-up-breast-is,  i.  e.,  he  lies  belly  up  140.5 

In  these  cases  it  is  obviously  impossible,  yowo-  being  an  intransitive 
verb  not  implying  activity,  to  translate  al-,  da®-,  and  gel-  as  instru- 
mentals (with  THE  EYE,  EAR,  BREAST) ; nor  is  there  any  clear  idea  of 
location  expressed,  though  such  translations  as  at  the  eye,  ear, 
BREAST  would  perhaps  not  be  too  far  fetched.  In  many  verbs  the 
body-part  prefix  has  hardly  any  recognizable  meaning,  but  seems 
necessary  for  idiomatic  reasons.  In  a few  cases  prefixes  seem  to 
interchange  without  perceptible  change  of  meaning,  e.  g.,  al-  and 
dale'  in: 

aldemxigam  we  shall  assemble  (186.7) 

dak' demxia^t'  people  (indef.)  will  assemble  (136.11) 

Where  two  body-part  prefixes  occur  in  a verb  form,  they  may 
either  both  retain  their  original  concrete  significance,  the  first  prefix 
being  generally  construed  as  object,  the  second  as  instrument  (e.  g., 
s'al-H-lats!agi'^n  i-foot-hand-touch-him,  i.  e.,  i touch  his  foot  with 
MY  hand)  ; or  the  first  prefix  may  have  its  secondary  local  signifi- 
cance, while  the  second  is  instrumental  in  force  (e.  g.,  de-H-^'^gi^n 
i-FRONT-HAND-sPREAD-iT,  i.  e.,  I SPREAD  IT  out);  or  both  prefixes 
may  have  secondary  local  or  indefinite  significance  (e.  g.,  gwel-ge'l- 
^yowo^  HE-LEG-BREAST-is,  i.  e.,  HE  FACES  AWAY  FROM  him)  ; rarely 
do  we  find  that  two  body-part  prefixes  are  concrete  in  significance  and 
absolutely  coordinated  at  the  same  time  (see  footnote  to  12  below). 

To  illustrate  the  various  uses  of  the  body-part  prefixes  it  seems 
preferable  to  cite  examples  under  each  separate  prefix  rather  than  to 
group  them  under  such  morphologic  headings  as  objective,  instru- 
mental, and  local,  as  by  the  former  method  the  range  of  usage  taken 
up  by  the  various  prefixes  is  more  clearly  demonstrated.  The 
examples  are  in  each  case  divided  into  two  groups:  (a)  literal  signifi- 
cation (objective,  instrumental,  or  local)  and  (b)  general  adverbial 
(local)  signification. 
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1.  dali'- 

(fl)  HEAD,  WITH  HEAD,  IN  HEAD: 

di&kHs!aya'p'de^  I washed  my  head  Giterally,  I washed  in 
my  head 

dak'^'&a'“gramf  he  tied  together  (their  head  hair)  27.1 
Afik'ilatslagi'^n  I touched  top  of  his  head 
Aak'Tiagdlt'e^  I felt  thrill  in  my  head  (as  when  sudden  cold 
tremor  goes  tluough  one) 

aZdak’sd“msa'm  he  bumped  (with)  his  head  against  it  79.7 
d&YViwi'Tc'auVwa^n  I brandish  it  over  my  head 
(6)  ON  TOP  OF,  above: 

dak'Z'g'u'“Z>a^n  I put  rounded  scooped-out  object  (like  hat  or 
canoe)  on  top  (of  head)  (61.9) 

d&k't'ekle'xade^  I smoke  (literally,  I raise  [sc.,  tobacco- 
smoke]  over  [one’s  head])  (96.23) 
dak'limzmxgwat'  it  (i.  e.,  tree)  falls  on  you  (108.12) 
d&k'wd“ga'^n  I finish  it  Giterally,  I bring  it  on  top)  (110.17) 
vnli  d&k'yd°'ngwa'^n  I pass  house  (? literally,  I go  with  house 
above  me)  (150.8) 

dak'dahaHi'^n  I answer  him  (61.6;  180.18) 

dak' Uemexik'  we  assembled  together  (43.9;  136.11) 

dak'Tiene^da'^n  I wait  for  him 

The  last  three  or  four  examples  can  hardly  be  said  to  show  a 
transparent  use  of  daJc'-.  Evidently  the  meaniug  of  the  prefix 
has  become  merged  in  the  general  verbal  content,  becoming 
unrecognizable  as  such;  cf.  under  iu  English  understand, 

UNDERGO. 

2.  da-,  de- 

It  seems  possible  that  we  have  here  two  distinct  prefixes  to  begin 
with,  da-  INSIDE  of  mouth  (cf.  datslayd'p'  he  washed  his 
mouth)  and  de-  lips  (cf.  deHslaydp'  he  washed  his  lips  and 
noun  de^-x-  lips),  from  the  second  of  which  developed  the 
general  local  significance  of  in  front;  contrast  also  Tiada't'- 
gwa  in  his  own  mouth  with  dm'gwa  in  front  of  himself.  The 
strict  delimitation  of  the  two,  however,  is  made  difficult  by 
the  fact  that  da-,  alone  in  this  respect  among  non-radical 
verbal  elements,  undergoes  palatal  ablaut  (thus  becoming  de-) 
whenever  the  stem  shows  a palatal  vowel,  whether  primary 
or  itself  due  to  ablaut;  observe  also  the  stem-change  from 
da-  to  de-  in  Jiada't'gwa  170.2  and  liadede  in  my  mouth.  These 
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apparently  secondary  de-  prefixes  will  be  listed  together  with 
and  immediately  following  the  cZo-  prefixes,  while  the  true, 
chiefly  local,  de-,  (da)-  prefixes  will  be  put  by  themselves. 

(a‘)  da-f  {de-)  mouth,  in  mouth,  with  mouth,  lips,  teeth, 

TONGUE : 

(da^ogrolMhegavehim  to  eat  (lit.,hemouth-gavehim)  (186.25) 
lde®%'ii's‘i  he  gave  me  to  eat  186.2 
dsdlaya'^^  he  went  to  get  something  to  eat  75.9 
dLsda'Yda/^Y  sharpen  your  teeth!  126.18;  128.23 
ditdslala'tslili^n  I chew  it 
ald&t!ele't!ili^n  I lick  it 

dsdats.'agi'^n  I taste  it  (literally,  I mouth-touch  it) 
ald&p'dp'iwi^n  I blow  at  it  (194.1) 
dadama'^x  he  was  out  of  wind  26.5 
dasTnayarna'^n.  I smile 

Tiada^yowo'Ma^  (creek)  going  into  (river)  (literally,  in-  mouth- 
being) 

dsdoH^  he  lied  (literally,  he  mouth-played)  110.23;  156.14 
del'&nhioci  he  lied  to  me 

d&yuwo'^s  he  suddenly  stopped  (singing,  talking)  (literally, 
he  mouth-started,  as  in  fright)  138.23 
{ddk'dahaHi'^n  I answer  him  (180.18) 

{ddk'dohdsi  he  answers  me 

(a*) : 

he^dde'lekH^n  I finished  (story,  talking)  50.4 
delumu'sgade^  I tell  truth  (184.3) 

dexehenaY  you  said  it  (literally,  you  mouth-did  it)  14.10;  15.6 
aldets'Oi'lulcIi^n  I suck  it 

dedets\>u'luk!i^n  I kiss  her  (first  de-  as  object,  her  lips;  sec- 
ond de-  as  instrument,  with  my  lips) 
deliememi'^n  I taste  it  (cf.  l-heTnemr  wrestle) 
ta-idehenenaH'  you  are  through  eating  Giterally,  you  are 
out-mouth-done)  (136.16) 
deligia'lda^n  I fetch  it  for  him  to  eat  (130.9) 
dehe'yek.'i^n  I left  food  over 

do-  can  not  stand  before  hand,  because  of  the  palatal  timbre 
of  the  latter.  Examples  of  de^v-: 
de^lda'rnkHnY  it  will  get  choked 

deHlatsIagi'^n  I touched  his  mouth  {de-  =da-  as  object;  I-  as 
instrument.  Contrast  above  da-lats!cigi  I tasted  it,  m ith 
da-  as  instrument) 

Similarly  other  palatal  non-radical  elements  cause  a change  of 
da-  to  de-: 
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de-Us-guhir-gwa'^n  I want  it  in  my  mouth  ( = I desire  to  eat 
[^is  = trying]) 

(&)  de-,{da-)  in  front,  ahead,  at  door  of  house: 

deHk!dla'Tc!ilin  (house)  was  scratched  on  door  154.1,  2,  3 
de-'ise'^yt'  he  opened  door  of  house  (cf.  alse'^F  he  bowed  to 
him)  63.12 

deHp'owo'^F  he  bent  it 

ld°‘dF^yeweya'¥'^  he  started  traveling  again  Giterally,  he 
up-ahead-went-again-with  it)  22.4;  24.9;  25.6 
dewiliwa'lsi  she  is  fighting  me  27.3 
de^gwidi'F'"  he  stuck  (threw)  it  into  (fire)  27.8 
dek'iwi'k'auFwa^n  I brandish  it  before  my  face  (172.12) 
gasa'lU  de'UtsId^^ga'^s  fast  stepper  Oiterally,  quickly  ahead- 
stepper) 

6o-ide^di'mxia“^  they  marched  by  in  regular  order  Oiterally, 
they  out-ahead-stretched)  144.14 
deHwl'^gi^n  I spread  it  out  (120.1) 

VgaJ^  d¥U  kliya'Fi^  if  the  world  goes  on  Oiterally,  world 
ahead-goes-if)  146.4 

dsnnatsIFF  he  put  it  point  foremost  (into  their  eyes)  27.8 

As  in  the  case  of  dak'-,  so  also  here,  not  a few  forms  occur  in  which 
the  meaning  of  the  prefix  da-,  de-  is  far  from  being  clearly  in 
evidence: 

d&t!agd^n  I build  a fire  (96.17) 
fald&tdu'lu'^k'  he  caught  fire  98.3 
laZdefc.^'ii'Z'it“^X'i  I caught  fire 
degiilu'klalx  it  glows  (142.1) ; 188.15 
aldsit'guyu'^^si  (fire)  bhsters  my  face  (25.11) 
ddlt'a'makH^n  I put  out  the  fire 
d&t'ama'^x  the  fire  goes  out 
d&t!dbaga'^n  I finish  it  (176.6) 
dasgayana'^n  I lie  down 

As  the  first  seven  of  these  examples  show,  da-,  de-  sometimes 
imply  a (probably  secondary)  reference  to  fire. 

3.  dd"- 

(a)  EAR,  WITH  EAR  (referring  to  hearing),  in  ear,  cheek,  sides 
OF  head: 

dads/ayap'  he  washed  his  ear 
daHts'  /ama'k'  he  squeezed  his  ears 
daHlais /agi'^n  I touched  his  ear,  cheek 
da^^agani'^n  I heard  it  (55.3;  108.16) 

da^da^^gi^^n  I am  able  to  hear  it  fiiterally,  I can  ear-find  it) 

(100.12) 
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d&He^lagwa'^n  I listen  to  him  (55,1;  96.2;  146.5) 
d&^ts‘!Sm3^e^  I hear  big  noise  90.21 

anl^  ge  da'^yowo^  he  did  not  listen  to  it  (literally,  he  not  there 
ear-was)  96.9 

da^sgelclelha^n  I kept  listening  (102.3) 

da^yehel  he  went  where  he  heard  (noise  of  people  singing  or 
gambling)  106.10, 

da^dele'])'i  he  stuck  it  across  his  ear 
dA^dalaga'mf  he  made  holes  in  his  ears 
dVd&H'he'^^lc't'hagams  they  had  their  ha  ir  tied  on  sides  of  head 
{dVda/^-  probably  as  mcorporated  phrase,  over  ears)  142.17 
d&Hho't'hidi^n  I pull  out  his  hair  (from  side  of  head)  (194.7) 

(6)  ALONG,  ON  SIDE : 

vn'laU  dsL^at'bd'“gamdina^  arrows  shall  be  tied  along  (their 
length)  with  it  (i.  e.,  sinew)  28,1 

4.  s’in-  NOSE,  IN  NOSE,  v/mi  nose: 

s-inHgile'^sgwa  he  scratched  his  ovm  nose  14.11 ; 15.7 
s-inHayagi'^n  I smell  it  Giterally,  I nose-find  it)  (160.20) 
s'indalaga'mf  he  made  holes  in  septum  (cf.  under  dd“-)  22.1 
s'inld'^Vi  he  stuck  it  into  nose 
s'iade^le'p'gwa  he  stuck  it  up  into  his  ovm  nose 
s'ingeyd^n  he  turned  away  his  nose 

s'inyuwo'^s  he  dodged  with  his  nose  (as  when  fiy  lights;  cf. 
under  da~) 

s-mfmvUk'de^  I feel  warm  in  my  nose 
s'inxi'nl^xanp'de^  I sniff 
s-inwill'Vap'de^  I blow  my  nose 
aZs-inZo'“xa*7i  they  meet  each  other  (24.12) 

5.  given- 

id)  neck: 

g\vexisgo'‘’''d<i^n  I cut  his  neck  (144.2,  3,  5,  22) 
gweutslayagof^n  I washed  his  neck 
Jia-ugweviyunu'^yini^n  I swallow  it  greedily  (cf.  126.10) 
gwenlo'^Fi  he  stuck  it  in  his  throat  (cf.  under  s-in~)  25.4 
gwenHlatsIagi'^n  I touched  back  of  his  neck 
gwenwayanagdnhi  he  swung  his  knife  over  their  necks  144.2 

ih)  BACK,  behind: 

gwe' n^alyowo^  he  looked  back 
gyfeuy&wclt' I went  back  (152.13;  188.19) 
gwe'nliwila^^  he  looks  back  (on  his  tracks)  59.14;  94.9 
gwei)jfiegwd''^gwanhi  he  related  it  to  him  17.11 

In  gwena-ia'^s  good  singer,  the  part  played  by  the  prefix  is  not 

clear. 
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6.  1-  HAND,  IN  HAND,  WITH  HAND 

No  body-part  prefix,  except  perhaps  aZ-,  is  used  with  such  fre- 
quency as  the  scrupulousness  with  which  verbs  implying 
action  with  the  hand  incorporate  it  seeming  at  times  almost 
pedantic.  Only  a small  selection  out  of  the  great  number  of 
occurrences  need  here  be  given: 

Itslaydp'  he  washed  his  hand 
lp!%^nd''^¥wa^n  I warm  my  hands 
wila'u  ^iJioyodagwa'^n  I dance  with  arrow  in  hand 
ndx  iheleHagwa'^n  I sing  with  pipe  in  hand 
he  took  it  15.1;  31.8;  44.8;  47.9 
iJc'wE'^^givi^n  1 woke  him  up  16.4 
igaxagixi'^n  I scratch  him 
Igis'igis'i'^n  I tickle  him 
ihegwe'liaY'^na^n  I am  working 
xa^ts' liiaiH'  he  split  it  open  26.6 
lAeme'm  he  wrestled  with  him  26.11;  27.10,11 
lyono'‘^^Y  he  pulled  it 
Iguyu'^V  she  pushed  her  55.14 

s'eleV'^  Uu' pxagwanTc'  she  shall  pound  with  acorn  pestle  55.9 

Tie^^lleme'^V  he  killed  them  off  55.1;  144.6. 

lt!a' uttiwi^n  I caught  hold  of  her  (29.12;  140.15) 

it'wl^yili'^n  I make  it  whirl  up 

aVlyuLu'yili^n  I rub  it 

It' gwanye' ^git'  you  enslaved  her  16.14 

In  some  cases  one  does  not  easily  see  the  necessity  for  its  use: 
vn^it'ge'ye^xi  they  are  round  about  me  (48.5) 
aliwulu'^^xbi  he  ran  away  from  you 

7.  xa"-,  ixa-) 

(a)  BACK,  waist: 

x&Hs.’aydp'  he  washed  his  back 
p/p  x&^dat'guyu'^^sgwa  his  back  got  blistered  25.11 
xa,Hlats!agi'^n  I touched  his  back 
xsi^pH^nd'^Tc'wa  he  warmed  his  back  188.20 
xlHa/°'da^n  I put  (belt)  about  my  waist 

(Z>)  BETWEEN,  IN  TWO  (in  reference  to  breaking  or  cutting): 

x&^p !a-its' Hudi'n  I shall  split  it  by  throwing  (stone)  doAvn 
on  it  (140.7) 

xa“wTsa“  go-between  (in  settling  feuds)  178.11,  13,  18 
xa’^sgo'^^da^n  I cut,  saw  it  (21.2,  4) 
xafisgi'Ysgiiik''’  (bodies)  cut  through  21.2 
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xh^dant'glHt'ga'lJii  he  broke  it  with  rock  24.4 
^&H'le'^%'t'hagams  it  is  all  tied  together  27.13 
xa^salt'gwe'lt'gwili  he  broke  it  by  stepping  on  it  31.4,  5 
x&'^he^mk!dH'k!idi^n  I broke  it  with  stick 

In  xsJiegc'hak'TM^n  i breathe  (79.2)  and  x&huk!u'hak  na^n  i 
BREATHE,  the  xo-  may  refer  to  the  heaving  motion  up  from  the 
waist. 


8.  dt‘- 


(a)  back: 

The  local  uses  of  xa“-  and  dl^-  (in  middle,  between,  and  above, 
respectively)  would  indicate  that,  in  their  more  literal  signifi- 
cation, they  refer  respectively  to  the  lower  back  about  the 
waist  and  the  upper  back,  though  no  direct  information 
was  obtained  of  the  distinction. 

dl'tslaydf  he  washed  himself  in  back  of  body 
di7i-ax  his  back  is  burning 

dlH'hd'^kla'lxde^  I have  warts  on  my  back  102.20 
dVdu'^gwa'nk'  she  wdll  wear  it  (i.  e.,  skirt)  55.9 


(]))  ABOVE,  ON  top: 

dl^he'liya  sleeping  on  board  platform  13.2 
dUdH'la/^gamt'gwide^  I tie  my  hair  on  sides  of  my  head  (see 

under  fl!d“-)  (140.11;  142.17) 

dl'^algelegala'mda^n  I tie  his  hair  up  into  top-knot  (172.2) 
dVuyu'tsIamda^n  I fool  him  (aorist  uyuts!-  laugh) 
dfhinxd'^gi^n  I scare  him 
dl'wius  (earth)  is  Ht  up  (78.1) 
di'hili^gwa'^n  I am  glad  22.2 

dl*-  is  used  in  quite  a number  of  verbs  of  mashing  or  squeezing, 
the  primaiy  idea  being  probably  that  of  pressing  down  on  top 

of  something: 

dVpili'p'ili^n  I squash  (yeUow-jackets)  (74.3);  contrast 
gel-hsm-pili'pili^n  I whip  liim  on  his  breast  (hterally, 
i-breast-stick-whip-him)  (cf.  76.1,  2,  3) 
diHUyl^si'^n  I mash  them 

!ia-idi!wiftt'‘S:'nMp' it  popped  all  around  27.14  . , . 

An'gumu'Cgimi'n  I squeezed  and  cracked  many  insects  (such 
as  fleas) 

In  many  cases,  as  in  some  of  the  forms  given  above,  the  pnmap^ 
signification  of  dl<-  is  greatly  obscured.  It  is  not  at  ah  certain 
but  that  we  are  at  times  (as  in  dl^uyu'Wamda^n)  dealing  really 
with  the  phonetically  similar  prefix  dV-  rear. 
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9-  r/e?-  . . • N 

(a)  BREAST,  WITH  BREAST  (mental  activities) : 

(yeltsIdycLp'  he  washed  his  breast 
telHlatslagi'^n  I touched  his  breast 

ha-ge'Yyo  lie  doivnivith  belly  up!  (lit.,  up-belly-be!)  140.4 
gelgulugwa'^n  I desire,  want  it  32.5,  6, 7 
gel^cwe'Tiau  he  thought  44.11 ; 124.3;  142.20  ^ 

gellohoigwa'^nl  avenge  him  (apparently  = I breast-die-with 
him)  (146.8;  148.3) 

geh.'a^a'it'  they  thought  of  it  (see  under  s-in-  and  da“)  152.10 
gehjalaxaUi^n  I forgot  him  (lit.,  I breast-lost  him)  (77.10) 
ge\ts' laya'Tnxa'mlc'  she  hid  (certain  facts)  from  us  158.7 
geUulu'Vde^  I am  getting  lazy 

g&\heye'^x  he  is  stingy  (literally , he  breast-leaves-remainmg  = 
keeps  surplus  to  himself)  196.8 
(&)  facing: 

geW.ana'U  she  pushed  him  (? literally,  she  held  him  [away] 
facing  her)'  (25.10) 

g&\waydn  he  slept  with  her  (literally,  he  caused  her  to  sleep 
facing  him)  26.4;  (108.3;  190.2) 
wa't'gwcin  geVyowo'^  they  faced  each  other  (literally,  to 
each  other  they  breast-were)  26.15 
gelkliyi'^lc'  he  turned  around  so  as  to  face  liim  170.2 

10. 

(a)  anus: 

dlHsIaydp'  he  washed  his  anus 

la-idlH'gats!a't'gisi^n  I stick  out  my  anus  (164.19;  166.1) 
di^Tiax  his  anus  is  burning  94.13 

di^hagdlt'e^  I feel  ticklish  in  my  anus  (as  though  expecting 
to  be  kicked)  (cf.  under  dak'-)  166.1 
• di^a:o'“s  (food)  is  spilling  out  from  Ins  anus,  (acorns)  spill  out 
from  hopper  94.2,  4,  5 

(&)  IN  REAR,  behind: 

dVsalyomo'Tiin  I shall  catch  up  vdth  him  in  running 

di'^kliyi'^k'  afternoon  came  (lit.,  sun  went  in  rear)  (124.15) 
da^o'l  dl^iwiliut'e^  I ran  close  behind 
As  happens  more  or  less  frequently  with  all  body-part  prefixes, 
the  primary  meaning,  at  least  in  English  translation,  of  di^- 
seems  lost  sight  of  at  times': 

abaidlhjowd'^da^  coming  into  house  to  fight  (a5ai-into  house; 
yowd'Ma^  being)  24.14 


1 Though  perhaps  better  she  held  him  with  her  breast,  taking  gel-  as  instrument. 
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p!a-idl^hana'^s  it  stopped  (wind,  rain,  snow,  hail)  152.16 
In  a number  of  verbs  di^-  expresses;  felling,  digging  under,  or 
erecting  a tree  or  stick,  the  fundamental  notion  being  probably 
that  of  activity  at  the  butt  end  of  a long  object: 

di^sgotloTha  hsm  he  was  always  cutting  down  trees  108.8 
dl^JcIolola'n  (tree)  was  dug  under  48.5 

dVlsguyu'^JcIin  (tree)  was  made  to  fall  by  being  dug  under 
48.7,  8,  12 

p!a4dlHo'^gwa‘n  I make  (stick,  pestle)  stand  up  (by  placing 
it  on  its  butt  end)  (116.18;  176.1,2) 
p!a-idVsgimi'sgam  they  set  (house  posts)  down  into  ground 

11.  ha- 

(a)  woman’s  PRIVATE  PARTS: 

hats!  ay  dp'  she  washed  her  private  parts 
haHlatsIagi'^n  he  touched  her  private  parts 
haHwesga'TmJc''"  she  spread  apart  her  legs  26.4 

(b)  in: 

{danxdagwa)  h&tslaydlc'  he  washed  inside  (of  his  ear) 

(dSxda)  hsdo'^Vi  he  stuck  it  into  (his  mouth) 

(s'inlxda)  h&dele'p'i  he  stuck  it  up  into  (his  nose) 
htdohon  he  caught  them  in  trap  Citerally,  he  caused  them 
to  die  in)  (100.8) 

igwdn)  hatlulugwa'^n  I follow  in  (trail)  (96.8,9) 
ha^o'“fc'  she  put  on  (her  dress),  they  put  on  (their  skins, 
garments)  160.6 

haHhu'lu'^Jial  they  skinned  them  160.5 
haya-ut'ge'nets!a^n  I put  on  (my  vest) 

As  the  last  examples  show  ha-  sometimes  conveys  the  special 
notion  of  putting  on  or  taking  off  a skin  or  garment. 

12.  ffivel- 

{a)  LEG,  in  leg,  wtoi  leg: 

gweltslaydp'  he  washed  his  legs 
gwelle'ye^sde^  I am  lame 
gweffo'“^fc'“  put  on  (your  leggings)! 

gweVl'wi'^n  I beat  him  in  running  (lit.,  I-leg-left-him)  (184.14) 
gwelsaltleyesna^n  ^ I have  no  fat  in  my  legs  and  feet  102.22 

(h)  UNDER,  AWAY  FROM  VIEW: 

gy/e\'mats!a^Tc'  they  put  (food)  away  (sc.,  under  platforms) 
124.22;  (132.8) 

gwdge'l^yowoHa^  he  having  his  back  to  him  (literally,  facmg 
him  away  from  view)  122.7  

. 1 This  form  Is  an  exceUent  example  of  the  rather  uncommon  coordinate  use  of  two  body-part  prefixes 
(gwel-  LEO  and  sal-  foot). 
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(а)  FRONT  OF  BODY  (probably  belly  as  contrasted  with  gel- 

breast)  : 

\ats!aydp'  he  washed  himself  in  front  of  body 

(б)  BURST,  RIP  open; 

lai'6d'“x  it  burst  24.17  . 

you  (pi.)  shall  rip  them  open  (like  game 

after  roasting)  118.5 

\asalt'ha'‘^gi^n  I burst  it  with  my  feet  (140.22) 
Wwayat'ha'‘^gi^n  I rip  it  open  with  knife  (waya  knife,  as 
incorporated  instrument) 

14.  sal^ 

(a)  FOOT,  WITH  FOOT : 

s&\lats!agi'^n  I stepped  on  it  (instrument  sal-:  I foot-touched 
it)  (196.18) 

s&VilatsIagi'^n  I touched  his  foot  (object  sal-j  instrument  %-) 

salts laydp"  he  washed  his  feet 

salxugl  they  are  standing  63.2 

Jie^^salt'gUn  kick  him  off!  (24.17) 

dls&\t'l)d'°-¥  he  kicked  him  86.16,17,18 

gelbam  salgwi't'gwat'  kick  it  way  up! 

s&lyuwo'^s  he  suddenly  lifted  up  his  foot  (as  when  frightened) 
(cf.  under  da-  and  s'in-) 
s&\p!Vnd'^¥wa^n  I warmed  my  feet 

15.  al-  FACE,  WITH  EYE,  TO,  AT 

This  is  in  all  respects  the  most  difficult  prefix  m regard  to  the 
satisfactory  determination  of  its  exact  meaning.  In  a large 
number  of  cases  it  seems  to  involve  the  idea  of  sight,  not  infre- 
quently adding  that  concept  to  a form  which  does  not  in 
itself  convey  any  such  implication.  In  most  of  the  verb- 
forms,  however,  many  of  which  have  already  been  given 
under  other  prefixes,  the  al-  seems  to  have  no  definitely  ascer- 
taiuahle  signification  at  all.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  consid- 
ered merely  as  an  empty  element  serving  as  a support  for  a 
post-positive  modal  particle.  For  example: 
dX-Tiis-gulugwa'^n  I am  desirous  of  something 

where  his  trying  can  not  occupy  an  initial  position 
&\-di-^ok!oyaY  did  you  know  him? 

Here  alyok.'oyaH'  in  itself  hardly  differs  in  content  from 
yokloyaY  you  knew  him.  The  most  satisfactory  definition 
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that  can  be  given  of  al-  in  its  more  general  and  indefinite 
use  is  that  it  conveys  the  idea  of  motion  out  from  the  sphere 
of  the  person  concerned,  whether  the  motion  be  directed 
toward  some  definite  goal  (object)  or  not;  an  approximate 
translation  in  such  cases  would  be  to,  at.  The  correctness 
of  this  interpretation  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  al-  at 
times  replaces  a more  definite  local  phrase,  as  though  it  were 
a substitute  for  it,  of  the  same  general  formal  but  Aveaker 
material  content. 

wd“da  Id'^gwa'^n  to-him  I-tlirust-it,  where  waP'da  definitely  ex- 
presses a local  pronominal  idea  to,  at  him. 

Compare : 

SiMd''^gwi^n  I stretched  it  out  to  him 

where  the  exact  local  definition  of  the  action  is  not  so  clearly 
expressed;  the  direct  object  of  the  verb  being  here  not  the 
object  thrust,  but  the  person  aimed  at,  while  the  indirectness 
of  the  action  is  interpreted  by  means  of  al-  as  an  adverbial  or 
local  modification  of  the  verbal  content.  The  change  of  vowel 
in  the  ending,  a — i,  is  closely  connected,  as  we  shall  later  see, 
Avith  this  change  of  “face”  in  the  verb.  The  first  form  may 
be  literally  translated  as  to-him  i-it-thrust;  the  second,  as 
i-him-to-thrust  (it).  Similarly,  in  sX^UatsIagi'^n  i touched 
HIS  BODY,  the  al-  is  probably  best  considered  as  a general 
directive  prefix  replacing  the  more  special  prefixes  (such  as 
sal-,  s'in-,  and  so  on)  that  indicate  the  particular  part  of  the 
body  affected,  or,  as  one  might  put  it,  the  exact  limit  of 
motion.  The  use  of  al-  in  local  plurases  shoAV's  clearly  its 
general  local  significance:  als'o“ma'Z  at,  to  the  mountain; 
ga^a'l  to  that,  as  postposition  equh'alent  to  to,  for.  from. 

(a)  FACE,  eye: 

ahci“dini'^7i  I look  around  for  him  (cf.  d^da'^n  I hunt  for  him) 
(92.27) 

&\xl'^gi‘n  I see,  look  at  him  {-xl^g-  never  occurs  alone)  186.7 ; 
188.11. 

&]gaya'n  he  turned  his  face 
ahjeheli'^n  I shoAA'ed  it  to  him  (77.8) 
alyowoZ'e®  I looked  (cf.  yowot'e^  I was)  (64.3) 
alts.'ayaga'^n  I washed  his  face  (64.5) 
mdnx  a\nu''^lc''wa  he  painted  his  (own)  face 
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eXUaya'V  he  found,  discovered  it  (literally,  he  eye-found  it; 

cf.  under  s-in-,  da°-,  and  gel-)  47.10;  92.27;  194.13 
&\sgalaHiwi'^n  I looked  at  them  (moving  head  slightly  to' 

side) 

aU'bd^lc.'a'lxde^  I have  pimples  on  my  face  (cf.  102.20) 
&\t'wap!a'fwap'na^n  I blink  with  my  eyes  102.20 
eXwe'Tclala^n  I shine 

XM^&'\t!anahi  they  watched  it  (hterally,  they-between-eye- 
held  it;  xd-^al  as  incorporated  local  phrase[?])  136.8 

(b)  to,  at: 

It  is  at  least  possible,  if  not  very  probable,  that  al-  to,  at,  and 
al-  EYE,  FACE,  are  two  entirely  distinct  prefixes.  As  many 
preceding  examples  have  incidentally  illustrated  the  local  use 
of  al-,  only  a few  more  need  be  given: 

sXp'oUp'aulii  he  blew  on  it  15.1 
alMy-axde^  I go  hunting  (42.1;  58.14;  70.2;  126.21) 
sXgesegasa'We^  I was  washing 
eXheme''¥  they  met  him  24.11 

alHxlepIe'xlap'  he  mashed  it  up  into  dough-like  mass  94.11 
I touch,  reach  it 

dXse'^gi^n  I bowed  to  him  (172.10) 

16.  dx^^al-  forehead: 

di’^ahs.^ayap'  he  washed  his  forehead 
dl^^tdgelegala'ms  he  tied  his  hair  up  into  top-lmot  172.2 
d.l^dXYd'°'p'gwa  he  put  (dust)  on  his  forehead  136.28 

17.  gwenha-u-  nape: 

gwenha'-uis.^aya^a^Ti  I shoot  off  nape  of  neck 
gwenha-ui'&e' ®^ams  he  has  his  hair  tied  in  back  of  his  head 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  several  of  the  body-part  prefixes 
have  developed  special  uses  that  almost  entitle  them,  at  times,  to 
being  considered  verbal  in  function.  Thus  xa°--  back,  between  has 
been  seen  to  develop,  from  its  latter  local  use,  the  more  strictly  verbal 
one  of  cutting,  splitting,  breaking,  or  rending  in  two;  the  ideas  of 
BETWEEN  and  of  DIVISION  IN  TWO  are  naturally  closely  associated. 
The  specialized  semiverbal  uses  of  some  of  the  prefixes  may  be  thus 
listed : 

da-,  de-  activity  in  reference  to  fire  (burn,  set  on  fire,  glow) 

xd“-  rend  in  two  (cut,  split,  break) 

dl^-  crushing  activity  (mash,  squeeze) 

dl^-  fell,  erect  (long  object) 

ha-  dress,  undress 
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la-  burst,  rip  open 
al-  look,  see 

The  resemblance  between  this  use  of  the  Takelma  body-part  prefixes 
and  the  Siouan  use  of  verb  prefixes  denoting  instrumental  activities  ' 
(e.  g.,  Ponka  ha-  by  pressing  with  the  hand,  ma-  by  cutting,  4a-  ' 
WITH  THE  MOUTH,  BY  BLOWING)  is  not  far  to  seek,  although  in  Takelma 
the  development  seems  most  plausibly  explained  from  the  local,  rather 
than  the  instrumental,  force  of  the  prefixes.  Neither  the  employment  ] 
of  Takelma  body-part  nor  of  Siouan  instrumental  prefixes  with  verb  *■ 
stems  is  in  any  morphologic  respect  comparable  to  the  pecuUar  com-  ! 
position  of  initial  and  second-position  verb  stems  characteristic  of  i 
Algonkin  and  Yana.  The  same  general  psychic  tendency  toward  ■ 
the  logical  analysis  of  an  apparently  simple  activity  into  its  com-  ^ 
ponent  elements,  however,  seems  evident  in  the  former  as  well  as  in 
the  latter  languages. 

§ 37.  LOCAL  PREFIXES 

The  purely  local  prefixes,  those  that  are  not  in  any  way  associated 
with  parts  of  the  body,  are  to  be  divided  into  two  groups: 

(1)  Such  as  are  used  also  in  the  formation  of  noun  and  pronoun 
local  phrases  or  of  postpositions,  these  being  in  that  regard  closely 
allied  to  the  body-part  prefixes  in  their  more  general  local  use;  ami 

(2)  Such  as  are  employed  strictly  as  verbal  prefixes,  and  are  inca- 
pable of  entering  into  combination  with  denominating  elements.  The 
following  table  gives  all  the  common  prefixes  of  both  groups,  examples 
of  noun  or  pronoun  local  phrases  being  added  in  the  last  column: 


Prefix. 

Translation. 

I.ocal  phrase. 

han- 

across,  through 

hanwdxga'ft  across  the  creek 

ha-u- 

under,  down 

hawandi  under  me 

he“- 

away,  off 

hei‘s-dama'l  beyond  the  moimtaln 

dal- 

away  Into  brush,  among,  between 

dan  gada'l  among  rocks 

hafya- 

on  both  sides 

b&'‘yadi  on  both  sides  of,  around  me 

haat- 

yonder,  far  off 

me‘- 

lilther 

around 

hawt- 

In  front,  still 

wa- 

together 

baa- 

up 

ba-i- 

out,  out  of  house 

p/a-i- 

down 

aba-i- 

In  house.  Into  house 

bam- 

up  into  air 

xam- 

In  river 
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Of  these,  the  first  five  belong  to  the  first  group,  the  last  nine  to  the 
second.  The  position  of  and  me"-  is  somewhat  doubtful;  but 

the  fairly  evident  etymological  connection  of  the  former  with  M°‘^ya 
and  the  correlative  relation  in  form  and  meaning  between  me  - and 
^e®"-,  make  it  probable  that  they  are  to  be  classed  with  the  first 
group.  While  some  of  these  prefixes  (such  as  dal-  and  Jian-)  are 
inconceivable  as  separate  adverbial  elements,  others  (particularly 
aba-i,  which  is  apparently  composed  of  demonstrative  element  o- 
THis  + ba-i)  are  on  the  border-land  between  true  prefix  and  inde- 
pendent adverb,  me"-  and  ^e""-,  though  they  are  never  used  alone, 
stand  in  close  etymological  relation  to  a number  of  local  adverbs 
(such  as  erne"  here  and  ge  there),  which  also,  though  not  so  rigidly 
as  to  justify  their  being  termed  prefixes,  tend  to  stand  before  the 
verb.  The  difference  between  local  prefiix  and  adverb  is  one  of 
degree  rather  than  of  fundamental  morphologic  traits;  in  any  case, 
it  is  rather  artificial  to  draw  the  line  between  me"-  in  such  forms  &s 
me^yeU  come  back!  and  ge  in,  e.  g.,  ge  ^yowo'^  there  it  is.  Sometimes, 
though  not  frequently,  two  local  prefixes,  neither  of  them  a body-part 
element,  occur  in  a single  verb  form.  See,  e.  g.,  p!ai-7iau-  imder  2 
below,  also  abai-bd°'-  62.1. 

1 . lian-  THROUGH,  ACROSS : 

hani/ada'i'e"  I swim  across 
\i&ngwidi''Y'“  he  threw  it  across  120.22 
han"'w;a"aZxi'*7;'  he  looked  through  it 
hanyewe'®"  he  went  back  across  178.16 

y'u;an-hansyo'“sde"  I lie  stretched  across  the  trail  fiiterally,  I- 
road-across-cut)  (148.8) 

2.  ha-u-  UNDER,  down: 

h.&-ugwenyut!u'yidi^n  I swallow  it  down  greedily,  making  grunting 
noise  (126.10) 

ha-usa^'"  he  paddled  him  down  river  (&a“-  up  river) 
ha-uyowo'i'e"  I sweat  (literally,  I-under-am) 
ei  pla-ih&'-nt'gvJ^px  canoe  upset  60.8 
ha-ui^na'"s  it  stopped  (raining)  196.8 

3.  he^^-  OFF,  away: 

he"lZeme'"fc'  he  killed  them  off  14.13;  110.21;  144.6 
he®"s(7o'“(Za"7i- 1 cut  it  off  (44.4);  72.10;  (92.14,16) 
h.eP^gwidi'Y'"  he  threw  it  away 
he^Hulc'wa  he  went  away  from  him  (23.12;  146.18) 
he^^salt' gUnt'gini^n  I kick  him  off  (24.17) 
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YiQ^Hhu'lupIi^n  I beat  off  bark  (with  stick) 
he^Hlc'ap.'a'k'ibi^n  I chipped  them  off  (92.3) 
he^^wd^ga'^n  I buy  it  (literally,  I carry  it  off)  (176.17) 
h.e^H'guyu'*^s  it  is  blistered 

4.  dal-  INTO  BRUSH,  among: 

dalyewe'^^  he  ran  off  into  brush  14.6;  110.10 
d&\gwidi'1c''"  he  threw  it  into  brush 
dalp'o'“di^7i  I mix  it  with  it  (178.5) 
dalxa6iZi'“®  he  jumped  between  them  106.20 

5.  hd^ya-  on  both  sides: 

hxL^ysigini'^V  they  passed  each  other 

ha^yawai.'cmgaria“^  they  assemble  coming  from  both  sides  144.23 

6.  hd"^  FAR  off: 

ha'^i/eiye*®  they  returned  going  far  off  146.22;  (47.4;  188.1) 
hd^xdd'^^Tdagwa^n  I threw  something  slippery  way  off 
This  prefix  is  evidently  identical  with  the  demonstrative  stem 
seen,  e.  g.,  in  Tw/^ga  that  one  yonder. 

7.  7ne^-  hither: 

me-gini'^¥  he  came  here  146.24  {ge  gini'^Jc'  he  went  there  77.7) 
ha'nme^gini^h'  they  come  from  across  (note  two  local  prefixes; 
hangim^k'  they  go  across) 

me^^e-a  come  back!  (i/e®  return!)  (23.11,12,13,14;  96.5);  59.5 
me^hiwili'^^  he  came  running  this  way 

Not  infrequently  me^-  conveys  the  fuller  idea  of  come  to , 

as  in: 

me^hSp'xip'  come  (pi.)  and  chop  for  me!  90.16 

8.  wt-  around: 

wVU'ge'ye^xi  they  are  surrounding  me  (48.13;  190.14) 
wit'ge'ye^^k'i  they  put  it  round  about  176.14 

9.  hawi-  IN  FRONT,  still: 

IhawiyanZ'e^  I go  in  front 
1 hawij/ana'^s  front  dancer 

hawiiaxa'^m  still  they  come,  they  keep  coming  146.1 

66“  h&widegu'lklalxda’^  after  a while  it  will  blaze  up  (66“  = now) 

10.  wa-  together: 
w&k!oyoxini1c'  we  go  together 

wsb^Us'.’o'm^k'  squeeze  (your  legs)  together!  (26.5) 

6a“wawiZlfc'“  he  traveled  up  along  (river)  (literally,  he  went  up 
having  it  together  with  him)  21.14 
w&ydnk''°  he  followed  him  (literally,  he  went  having  hun  together 

with  him)  23.11 
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wai/emSxia"'  they  are  assembling  together  (110.3);  144.23 
w&Ht!oxo'xi  he  gathered  them  together  112.6 
w&tHM'ni  she  gave  them  one  each  130.4 
wa^7«'f  he  talked  to  him  59.16;  63.10 

da'gaxdeV  w&^alt'geye't'giyi^n  I tied  -it  about  my  head  Giterally, 
my-head  I-together-to-surround-it) 
pla'^s  w&k.'e^wa'lxgwa  snow  is  whirling  around 

Sometimes  wa-  seems  to  indicate  simultaneity  of  activity,  as  in: 
^eddHa'uJii  she  kept  twining  basket  (while  talking)  61.5 
In  many  cases  the  adverbial  meaning  of  wa-  is  hardly  apparent,  and 
one  is  sometimes  in  doubt  whether  to  look  upon  it  as  the  prefix 
here  discussed  or  to  identify  it  with  the  instrumental  element 
wa-  WITH,  WITH  it;  the  two  may  indeed  be  at  bottom  identical. 

11.  ba"-  UP  (55.16;  59.10;  60.11;  63.6,12): 

h&^dini'^x  (clouds)  were  spread  out  in  long  strips  Oiterally,  they 
stretched  up)  13.3 
\)&H!ebe'fe^lgetup  186.14;  (196.1) 
h&^adawaya'-¥'‘  he  flies  up  with  it 
hsi^ydnk''°  he  picked  it  up  15.9;  24.3;  59.15 
IcHyi'^x  ba®wofc'  smoke  comes  out  (literally,  up-arrives)  29.3 
{danxda)  h&^algwiWs  he  turned  up  (his  ear) 

(daFwili)  hoP-gini'^V  he  went  up  (on  top  of  house)  30.6 
ba'^s’d'^s'  stand  up! 

ba“ycwe'‘^  he  got  better  (literally,  he-up-returned)  (15.2) 
h&’%awa'^¥  she  dipped  up  (water) 

12.  1m- i-  OUT,  OUT  OF  HOUSE,  OUT  OF  WATER  TO  LAND,  FROM 

PLAIN  TO  mountain: 

hsi-iyewe'^^  they  went  out  again 
ha-ixodo'xaf  she  took  off  (her  garment)  13.4 
h&-isili'xgwa  he  lands  with  (boat)  13.5 
ba-isa7:'“  he  came  to  land 
hsi-i^a'lyowo^  he  looked  outside 
h&-Uiimima'^n  I drive  him  out 

ba-i  gwidi'F'^  he  threw  it  out  92.15,16 ; Qiaxiya'dat')  hB.-igwidi'F'^ 
he  threw  it  (from  in  the  water)  on  to  land  (31.2) 
h&-ililiwaY  you  jumped  out  of  house  24.15;  (46.6) 

(hadedS)  h&-iyeweyini'^n  I took  it  out  (of  my  mouth)  Oiterally, 
I-out-caused-it-to-return) 

h&-idehenenaY  you  are  through  eating  Oiterally,  you-out-mouth- 
are-finished)  (132.14) 
h&-it!ixi'xi  he  pulled  (guts)  out  92.17 

{daFs'd'^ma'l)  h&-iwd¥  he  got  up  (on  the  mountain)  124.4;  (60.9) 
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In  certain  idiomatic  turns  the  primary  signification  of  ba-i-  is  as 
good  as  lost: 

(Ae*Z-)ba-ima<s/a'it' he  began  to  sing  Qit.,  he-song-out-put)  102.17 
ha,-iJc!iyi'^lc'  he  comes  92.1,  2;  156.24;  168.13 

13.  p!a-i-  down: 

p \a,[Ht!ana'M^n  I held  him  down 
he  threw  it  down 

p!a-iwaya'®  he  went  to  lie  down,  to  sleep  (lit.,  he  down-slept)  25.9 
p \a,-iloholt'e^  I fell  down  (literally,  I dowm-died) 
p fa-iyewe'^®  (arrow)  fell  down  back  22.5;  48.14 
p !a-ha'Zi/owo^  he  looked  down  26.14 
p l&hjowo'^  they  sat  down  Giterally,  they  down-were)  56.2 
p\a-isgaya'pxde^  I lay  dowm 

14.  aha-i-  in  house,  into  house 

It  would  perhaps  be  best  to  consider  this  an  independent  adverb 
(demonstrative  pronoun  a-  this  -I-  formed  analogously 

to  eme^  here  [ ==  demonstrative  adverb  e-  here  -I-  me^]) ; its 
correlative  relation  to  ba-i-  makes  it  seem  advisable  to  give 
examples  of  its  occurrence  here: 

Bh&igini'^lc'  he  went  inside  25.8;  27.7,13;  64.3 

abai/iiwiZi'"®  he  ran  inside  16.12 

aba-iwoi:'  they  went  into  house  29.6;  (44.7);  160.19 

&ha-iyowdV I stay  at  home 

ahsMs’d^Vtsla'^V  he  stepped  into  house  31.3 

15.  ham-  up  into  air 

This  prefix  occurs  often  with  preposed  elements  gel-  or  dl*-  as 
gelbam-  or  dl^bam-,  which  would  seem  to  mean  respectively 
WITH  BELLY  SIDE  UP  and  WITH  BACK  SIDE  UP,  or  IN  FRONT  OF 
and  DIRECTLY  OVER  one: 

h&mgwidi'¥'°  he  tlxrew  it  up 
gelbam^iyifZi'Z:'"'  he  threw  it  up 
di‘bam<7iyi(Zi'Z:'"’  he  threw  it  up 
gelbamsaZ:'"’  he  shot  it  up  22.5 
gelbam^a'Zyowo^  he  looked  up 
gelba'ms’i^'uZi:  he  was  sitting  up  (in  tree)  48.7 

16.  xam-  IN  RIVER,  into  water,  from  mountain  to  plain. 
x&maltslaydp'  he  washed  himself  in  river 
xamgwidi'lc'"  he  threw  it  into  river  (33.6) ; 108.5 

he  ran  to  river  29.13;  94.16 

xa'mhilapiauk'  they  became  in  river  (=were  drowned)  166.16 
xam^a'lyowo^  he  looked  down  from  top  of  mountain  124.4  (con- 
trast pl&i^a'lyowo^  he  looked  down  from  ground  26.14) 
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§ 38.  INSTRUMENTAL  wa- 
it is  somewhat  difficult  to  classify  this  prefix,  as  it  does  not  belong 
either  to  the  body-part  or  the  purely  local  group.  Strictly  speaking 
it  should  be  considered  the  incorporated  form  of  the  demonstrative 
pronoun  in  its  instrumental  function.  As  was  seen  above,  it  may 
represent  an  instrumental  noun,  but,  while  the  noun  may  itself  be 
incorporated  to  denote  the  instrument,  this  is  not  the  case  mth  the 
demonstrative  pronoun.  For  example:  ' 

ffa  wede  yap!a-wa-ddmTiiga^  that  not  I-people-with-shall-ldll  ( = I 
shall  not  kill  people  therewith) 

In  other  words,  it  would  seem  likely  that  such  a form  as  ga  aVwa- 
tslayagi'^n  i wash  him  with  that  is  related  to  an  aPwats.’ayagi'^n 
I WASH  HIM  with  IT  as,  e.  g.,  xi  aPwats layagi'^n  i wash  him  with 
WATER,  to  the  form  alodtslayagi'^n  i water-wash  him,  i.  e.,  the  wa- 
in aVwatsIayagi'^n  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  incorporated  ga  that,  it 
(such  forms  as  *algats!ayagi'^n  have  never  been  found  to  occur).  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  verb-forms  with  incorporated  wa-  are  nor- 
mally characterized  by  a suffixed  -i-  or  -hi-',  as  soon,  however,  as  the 
verb  loses  its  instrumental  “face,”  this  -i-  is  replaced  by  the  normal 
-a-.  Thus : 

wilau  watslayagi'^n  arrow  I-shoot ' -him-with-it  (with  incorpo- 
rated wa-,  wila'u  arrow  being  outside  the  verb-structure  and 
in  apposition  with  wa-) 

but: 

tslayaga'^n  wi'lau  wa''  I-shoot-him  arrow  with  (in  which  also  wa- 
stands  outside  the  verb-complex,  acting  as  an  instrumental 
postposition  to  wila'u) 

Examples  of  instrumental  wa-  are: 

{salxdelc')sal^wsdats!agi'^n  I touched  him  with  my  foot  (literally, 
my-foot  I-foot-with-it-touched-him) 

{x%^)wsb^u'^gwa'n7ii  I drink  (water)  with  it 

{yap!a)w&t!o7nomi'^n  I kill  (people)  with  it  (but  yap!a  t.’omoma'^n 
I Idll  people) 

alvffits ! eySJc'wide^  I washed  myself  ivith  it 

ga  his  dd^mia  gelw&gulugwi'^n  I try  to  kill  him  with  that  (literally, 
that  trying  killing-him  I-with-desire-it) 
se^l-wsits!elelamda^n  I write  with  it 
{mxde''lc')\v&gaya-iv}i'^n  I used  to  eat  with  (my  hands) 

> Aorist  tstayag-  shoot  and  aorist  tslayag-  wash  are  only  apparently  identical,  being  respectively  formed 
from  stems  aaag-  and  taldig-. 
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(p'im)w&sana'hin'k'  they  -will  spear  (salmon)  with  it  28.15  (cf. 
sana'nk'  they  will  spear  it) 

Although,  as  was  suggested  before,  the  prefix  wa-  as  instrument 
may  be  ultimately  identical  A\dth  the  adverbial  wa-  together  (the 
concepts  of  doing  something  with,  by  means  of  it  and  doing 
SOMETHING  TOGETHER  WITH  IT  are  not  Very  far  removed),  the  two 
can  not  be  regarded  as  convertible  elements.  This  is  clearly  brought 
out  in  such  forms  as  hSm  w&^lw&t!oxo'xi^n  i picked  them  together 
WITH  STICK.  Literally  translated,  this  ■ sentence  reads,  stick  i- 
together-hand-with-it-picked-them;  the  first  wa-  is  the  adver- 
bial prefix;  1-,  the  general  instrumental  idea  conveyed  by  the 
character  of  the  verb  (gather  with  one’s  hands)  ; and  the  second 
wa-,  the  incorporated  representative  of  the  more  specific  instrument 
ISm  STICK.  If  preferred,  I-  may  be  interpreted,  though  less  prob- 
ably, as  a local  element  {-Iwa-  =with  it  in  hand). 

2.  Formation  of  Verb- Stems  (§§  SO,  40) 

§ 39.  GENERAL  REMARKS 

By  a verb-stem  will  be  here  understood  not  so  much  the  simplest 
possible  form  in  which  a verb  appears  after  being  stripped  of  all  its 
prefixes,  personal  elements,  tense-forming  elements,  and  derivative 
. suffixes,  but  rather  the  constant  portion  of  the  verb  in  all  tense  and 
mode  forms  except  the  aorist.  The  verb-stem  thus  defined  will  in 
the  majority  of  cases  coincide  with  the  base  or  root,  i.  e.,  the  simplest 
form  at  which  it  is  possible  to  arrive,  but  not  always.  Generally 
spealdng,  the  aorist  is  characterized  by  an  enlargement  of  the  base 
that  we  shall  term  “aorist  stem,”  the  other  tense-modes  shoving 
this  base  in  clearer  form;  in  a minority  of  cases,  however,  it  is  the 
aorist  stem  that  seems  to  coincide  with  the  base,  while  the  verb-stem 
is  an  amplification  of  it.  Examples  will  serve  to  render  these  remarks 
somewhat  clearer: 


Aorist  stem 

Verb-stem 

Probable  base 

Uomom- 

do^m- 

dSnm-  kill 

naga- 

nSpy- 

nBflg-inag-)  say  to 

haalr 

lialOr 

HBaI-  answer 

Bud- 

odo- 

Bud-  hunt  for 

lohoi- 

loho- 

loh-  die 

yuluyaU 

yulyaU 

yu.1-  rub 
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By  far  the  larger  number  of  verbal  bases  are  monosyllabic.  Where 
the  simplest  radical  element  that  can  be  analyzed  out  remains  dis- 
syllabic (as  in  dawi-  flt,  agan-  perceive,  yimi-  lend),  the  proba- 
bility is  always  very  great  that  we  have  to  reckon  either  with  ampli- 
fications of  the  base,  or  with  suffixes  that  have  become  so  thoroughly 
amalgamated  with  the  base  as  to  be  incapable  of  separation  from  it 
even  in  formal  analysis  j in  some  cases  the  dissyllabic  character  of 
the  verb-stem  is  due  to  a secondary  phonetic  reason  (thus  dawi-  is 
for  dawy-,  cf.  dauy-]  while  in  agan-  the  second  a is  inorganic,  the 
real  stem  thus  being  *agn-) . Most  bases  end  either  in  a vowel  or,  more 
frequently,  in  a single  consonant;  such  as  end  in  two  consonants  (as 
yalg-  dive,  s'omd-  boil,  hilw-  jump)  may  often  be  plausibly  suspected 
of  containing  a’ petrified  suffixed  element. 

The  few  examples  of  verb  and  aorist  stems  already  given  suffice  to 
indicate  the  lack  of  simple,  thorough-going  regularity  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  aorist  stem  from  the  base.  Given  the  verb-stem,  it  is 
possible  only  in  the  minority  of  cases  to  foretell  the  exact  form  of  the 
aorist  stem.  Thus,  if  do'^m-  had  followed  the  analogy  of  the  pho- 
netically parallel  nd°‘g-,  we  should  have  in  the  aorist  not  Homom-, 
but  domo-]  similarly,  the  phonetic  similarity  of  odo-  and  loho-  would 
lead  us  to  expect  an  aorist  stem  and  not  loJioi-,  for  the  latter. 

Nor  is  it  safe  to  guess  the  form  of  the  verb-stem  from  a given  aorist 
stem.  Thus,  while  the  aorist  Idhoi-  corresponds  to  a verb-stem  loho-, 
yewei-  corresponds  to  yev^  return;  nagai-,  to  na-  say,  do;  and 
Tclemei-,  to  Tclemn-  do,  make.  Mere  phonetic  form  has,  indeed,  com- 
paratively little  to  do  with  determining  the  relation  of  the  two 
stems.  This  is  clearly  evidenced  by  the  following  cases  of  homony- 
mous but  etymologically  distinct  bases  with  corresponding  aorist 
stems. 


Verb  base 

Meaning 

Aorist  stem 

hecm- 

ri.  mock 

hcmeham- 

12.  wrestle 

hemem- 

hetgw- 

fl.  work 
(2.  relate 

hegwehagw- 
hegw(h)Sagw- , hegwe- 

Tiagw- 

heen- 

4.  be  finished 

henen- 

2.  wait  for 

hcne^- 

daag- 

|l.  find 
2.  build  fire 

t.'ayag- 

tlagOi- 

§ 39 
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The  siguification  of  the  verb-stem  gives  almost  no  information 
as  to  the  form  of  the  aorist  stem,  the  various  types  of  aorist  forma- 
tion being  each  exemplified  by  a heterogeneous  array  of  verbs,  as  far 
as  any  discernible  similarity  of  meaning  is  concerned.  It  is  true  that, 
in  a comparatively  few  cases,  certain  types  of  aorist  formation  can 
be  shown  to  be  characteristic  of  intransitive  verbs;  but  in  these  the 
formation  of  the  aorist  stem  involves  the  addition  of  a distinct  pho- 
netic element  that  has  every  appearance  of  being  a worn-down  suffix. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  feature  of  tense-formation  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  most  frequently  used  of  the  tense-modes,  the  aorist  (equivalent 
to  immediate  future,  present,  and  past) , generally  shows  the  derived  or 
amplified  form  of  the  base ; while  the  far  less  important  tense-modes, 
the  future,  inferential,  potential,  and  present  and  future  imperatives 
employ  the  generally  more  fundamental  verb-stem.  In  its  naked 
form  the  aorist  stem  appears  as  the  third  person  subject  third  per- 
son object  aorist  transitive.  For  example: 

tiomdm  he  killed  him 
naga"  he  said  to  him 
-hal  he  answered  him 
o'“f  he  hunted  for  him 

The  bare  verb-stem  appears  as  the  second  person  singular  (third  per- 
son object)  present  imperative  intransitive  and  transitive.  lor  ex- 
ample : 

do“m  kill  him ! 
o(Zo'  hunt  for  him ! 
na'  say ! do ! 

and  as  the  first  element  of  the  periphrastic  future,  that  will  later 
receive  treatment. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  extensive  use  in  Athapascan  of  distmct 
and  unrelated  stems  for  the  singular  and  plural,  only  a very  few  such 
cases  have  been  discovered  in  Takelma;  and  even  in  these  the  singu- 
lar stem  may,  it  seems,  also  be  used  in  the  plural. 


sing,  verb-stem 

PI.  verb-stem 

Sing,  form 

PI.  form 

8’as’^  stand 
sit 

sal-zogu)- 

aUxdRi 

3'os'inl  he  stands 

bda-sdasa'sde*  (—  sa“s- 
tas-)  I come  to  a 
stand 

s-u’wilU'e’  (-  i-u’all-) 
I am  seated 

salrTogwi  they  stand 

ba>val-xo'zlginak'  (— 
xog-zag~)  we  come  to 
a stand 

al-xaUyana'k'  wo  are 
seated 
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It  is  interesting  to  observe  that,  while  stand  and  sit  are  intran- 
sitive in  the  singular,  the  plural  stems  sal-xog'°-  and  al-xalV'-  make 
transitive  forms  with  a third  personal  object  {-anaMc  first  person 
plural  aorist  transitive,  -i't'  intransitive;  cf.  tlomomana'V  we  kill 
him,  but  s-as'inlp'iF  we  stand  and  s'u^willp'ik'  we  are  seated,  dwell, 
stay). 

The  great  majority  of  verb-stems  are  either  necessarily  transitive 
or  intransitive,  or  are  made  such  by  appropriate  suffixes.  Only  a 
few  cases  occur  of  verbs  that  are  both  transitive  and  intransitive, 
the  respective  forms  being  kept  distinct  only  by  the  varying  pro- 
nominal suffixes.  Such  are: 

moyugw-a' n-t' I am  spoiled,  and  moyugw-an-a'^n  I spoil  him 
ligl-n-t'e^  I rest,  and  lig%^-n-a'^n  I rest  him 

Jcfuwu'^  they  ran  away  in  flight,  and  Tc'.uwU  he  sowed,  threw 
them  about 

Certain  forms  are  alike  for  both  transitive  and  intransitive;  e.  g., 
second  person  plural  subject:  Jc.'uwuwaYp' . 

§ 40.  TYPES  OF  STEM-FORMATION 

In  looking  over  the  many  examples  of  verb  and  corresponding 
aorist  stems  obtained,  it  was  found  possible  to  make  out  sixteen  types 
of  stem-relations.  Of  this  large  number  of  types  about  half  are  of 
frequent  occurrence,  while  of  each  of  the  rest  but  few  examples  have 
been  found.  It  is  not  claimed  for  a moment  that  all  of  these  types 
should  be  regarded  as  being  exactly  on  a par,  but  merely  that  they 
have  the  value  of  forming  a convenient  systematization  of  the  some- 
what beivildering  mass  of  methods  of  radical  or  base  changes  encoun- 
tered. It  is  very  probable  that  some  of  these  are  ramifications  of 
others,  while  some  types  show  more  or  less  petrified  suffixes  that  for 
some  reason  or  other  became  specialized  in  certain  tenses.  As  com- 
parative linguistic  material  is  entirely  lacking,  however,  we  can  not 
make  a genetic  classification  of  types ; a purely  descriptive  classifi- 
cation must  suffice. 

In  the  following  table  of  types  of  stem-formation,  c means  conso- 
nant; V,  vowel;  c! , the  fortis  correspondent  of  c/  c^,  c^,  and  so  on,  other 
consonants;  denotes  pseudo-diphthong;  other  letters  are  to  be 
literally  interpreted.  ' 

§ 40 
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Table  of  Types  of  Stem-Formation 


Type 

No. 


4a 

4b 

5 

6 
7a 
7b 
8 
9 

10a 

10b 

11 

12 

13a 

13b 

13c 

14 

(15o 

(15i 

(16 


Formula  verb-stem 

Formula  aorist  stem 

Example  verb-stem 

Example  aorist  stem 

u+c 

t/l'+c 

ob-  dig  up 

Sub- 

»+(c) 

B+C-l-t) 

1/0-  be 

yowo- 

<uiUl-  laugh 

iiyiUsI- 

[masg-  put 

matslag- 

t;p+c 

»4-C+t)+l 

t'SAg-  cry 

t'agai- 

t?+C+t) 

v-l-c+H-l 

loho-  die 

lohoi- 

t;+c+v 

UP+C 

yana-  go 

yofln^ 

tw-t-o.' 

uo+c 

p'dtl-  mix 

p'Sudr 

C+W+Ci 

de‘b-  arise 

Hebe- 

e+w+ci 

c/-i-t)4-ci+5+t 

dxl^gv:-  wear 

tlCgili- 

C+t)0+Cl 

c/-l-t)+Ci-l-tH-Ci 

g6«l-  dig 

kloloU 

C-t-tir-t-Ci 

cl+v+y+v+ci 

dSflg-  find 

(layag- 

c-l-v(-t-ci) 

e+v+c{+ei) 

Ida-  play 

16u]r 

C+»-t-Cl 

C+V+Cl+C(+V) 

Sana-  fight 

C4-V+C1+C 

e+v+ci+v+e 

ya  toy-talk 

yawai- 

C+»*’+Cl 

C+Vf+Cl-I-C-I-O-I-Ci 

t!hir  play  shinny 

tHutlau- 

C-l-O-l-Cl-t-C-l-O-f-Ci 

C-t-t)+Cl-|-t)+C+04-Cl 

sensan-  whoop 

senesaTi- 

c-l-v-l-ci+c/-t-a-(-ci 

c-t-  o-FCi+»-l-c.'-t-o+ci 

diilt/al-  stuff  with 

diiXiUlal- 

lobolb-  be  accustomed 
to  pound  (also 

lobolah-) 

v+c 

v+c+v+n 

ie«b-  do 

leben- 

s-as'an-  stand 

s'as'inU-) 

■it 

dinklas-  lie  spread  out 

dinklii-) 

v+c+ci+i 

klalsi  - be  lean 

klalai-) 

Not  all  forms  find  an  exact  parallel  in  one  of  the  sixteen  types 
here  listed.  There  is  a considerable  number  of  more  or  less  isolated 
cases  left,  particularly  of  frequentative  or  usitative  forms,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  classify;  but  on  closer  examination  some  at  least  of  these 
are  seen  to  be  secondary  developments.  Verb-stem  al-sgqlwal{w)- 
KEEP  LOOKING  BY  TURNING  HEAD  SLIGHTLY  TO  SIDE,  aS  Compared  tO 
aorist  stem  al-sgalaH{aw)-,  looks  anomalous  because  of  its  apparently 
inserted  first  but  these  two  forms  become  explicable  as  frequen- 
tative developments,  according  to  Type  8,  of  then  corresponding 
simplexes,  verb-stem  al-sgalw-  look  by  turning  head  to  side  and 
aorist  stem  al-sgalaw-.  It  will  be  convenient  to  dispose  of  such 
anomalous  and  difficult  cases  under  such  headings  as  allow  them  to 
appear  as  at  least  comparatively  regular  formations.  It  should  not 
be  supposed  that  a particular  verb-stem  always  and  necessarily 
involves  a fixed  aorist  stem  in  all  possible  derivations  of  the  verb, 
though  in  probably  the  larger  number  of  cases  such  a fixed  paraUel- 
ism  may  be  traced.  As  examples  of  the  occurrence  of  more  than  one 
aorist  stem  to  match  a verb-stem  may  be  mentioned: 
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verb-stem  -xilc!-  see;  aorist  Type  6 -xVg-  and  Type  2 -xlk!i-xa- 
see  (without  object) 

verb-stem  yeu-  return;  aorist  intransitive  Type  4 yewd-,  causa- 
tive Type  2 yewe^-n-,  and,  according  to  Type  8,  yewew-ald- 
go  back  for  some  one 

There  are  few  if  any  verbs  whose  verb  and  aorist  stems  absolutely 
coincide.  If  in  nothing  else  the  two  differ  at  least  in  the  quantity 
of  the  stem  vowel,. the  aorist  stem  always  tending  to  show  a long 
vowel.  In  some  cases  the  two  (dissyllabic)  stems  seem  identical  m 
phonetic  form  because  of  the  persistence  of  an  inorganic  a in  the 
second  syllable  of  the  verb-stem  and  the  presence  of  a repeated 
radical  a in  the  second  syllable  of  the  aorist  stem.  Sometimes  only 
certain  of  the  forms  built  on  the  verb-stem  exliibit  the  inorganic  a; 
in  such  cases  the  secondary  character  of  the  a is  directly  proven  by 
the  forms  that  lack  it.  A case  in  point  is: 

aorist  stem  ts-!ayam-  hide;  verb-stem  ts-!ay[aYm-  and  ts-.'a-im- 

Other  verbs,  however,  are  phonetically  so  constituted  as  to  require 
the  presence  of  the  inorganic  a in  all  forms  derived  from  the  verb- 
stem.  Such  are: 

aorist  stem  agan-  feel,  hear;  verb-stem  ag[a]n- 

aorist  stem  plahan-  be  ripe,  done ; verb  stem  p!ah[a]'n- 

Under  such  cu-cumstances  ambiguous  forms  may  result;  e.  g., 
wa^&gfiniH'  may  be  construed  either  as  an  aorist  (you  felt  it)  or  as 
a potential  (you  would  feel  it)  derived  from  the  stem  ag[a]n-. 
But  evidence  is  not  lacking  even  in  these  cases  to  prove  the  inor- 
ganic character  of  the  second  a in  the  non-aorist  forms.  One  test 
has  been  already  referred  to  in  another  connection — the  incapability 
of  a secondary  diphthong  (a  diphthong  involving  an  inorganic  a)  to 
have  a rising  accent.  Thus: 

aorist  da“^agan  (-aga'n)  he  heard  it;  but  imperative  cZa“^ag[a']n 
hear  it! 

A second  test  is  the  failure  of  inorganic  a to  become  ablauted  to  e. 
Thus: 

aorist  plehen-  a'nxi  he  causes  me  to  be  done;  but  future  p!eh[a]n- 
a'nxinlc  he  will  cause  me  to  be  done 

The  various  types  of  stem-formation  will  now  be  taken  up  in  the 
order  of  their  occurrence  in  the  table. 

* Brackets  indicate  an  Inorganic  element. 

3045° — Bull.  40,  pt  2 — 12 7 § 40 
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Type  1.  Verb-stem  v + c;  aorist  v" -1- c.  In  this  type  are  embraced 
partly  monosyllabic  and  partly  dissyllabic  verb-stems  that  either 
seem  to  undergo  no  change  at  all  in  the  aorist  or  merely  lengthen 
the  stem-vowel.  The  number  of  verbs  that  follow  the  type  does  not 
seem  to  be  very  great.  Examples: 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 


woga'H'  he  will  arrive  (196.20) 
oha'n  I shall  dig  it  up 
yi'h'  copulating  86.5 
ugwa'n  I shall  drink  it  (162.17) 
hogyfana'n  I shall  make  him  run 
(138.2) 

Mn^x-nlwa'^s  coward  76.5; 
(160.19) 

wife®  I shall  travel  (178.11) 
tlida'mxofZe®  I shall  go  fishing 
jimi'hin  I shall  lend  it  to  him 
(98.14) 

huli'n^'e®  I shall  be  tired  out 
hacaif  e®  I shall  have  a cold  thrill 
\ohona'n  I shall  cause  him  to  die 

aZ-ge'yan(Ze®  I shall  turn  my  face 


w6“k'  he  arrived  47.15 
o^ba'^Ti  I dug  it  up  (48.7) 
ypla'®n  I copulated  with  her  26.3 
u“gwa'®n  I drank  it  186.3 
lio'^gwana'^n  I made  him  run 
(79.2) 

Am®x-ni‘wa'®7i  I was  afraid  (17.7) 

wife®  I traveled  (90.1) 
t IPla'mxofZe®  I went  fishing 
yi‘miya'®7i  I lend  it  to  him 
(98.15) 

hu“li'nf  e®  I was  tired  out  (102.1) 
hagaife®!  had  a cold  thrill  166.1 
loho^rta'®?!  I caused  him  to  die 
(100.8) 

al-  geyana'®n  I turned  my  face 


As  regards  the  accent  of  the  stem  syllable,  the  examples  show  that, 
whenever  accented,  it  takes  the  rising  pitch  when  long,  the  raised 
pitch  when  short  (and  final).  Compare  further: 


o“p'  he  dug  it  up  124.5,  12  Un^x-nlU  he  was  afraid 

Hk''°  he  drank  it  162.20  al-geya'n  he  turned  his  face 


Type  2.  Verb-stem  v-\-c,'  aorist  v-\-c-\-v.  If,  as  seems  probable, 
the  second  consonant  of  verbal  bases  ending  in  two  consonants  is  in 
many  cases  really  a petrified  suffix,  a very  large  proportion  of  those 
verbs  that  might  be  listed  under  Type  3 really  belong  here,  thus 
making  Type  2 probably  the  most  numerously  represented  of  all  tjT)es. 
In  some  forms  it  is  possible  to  detect  the  derivative  character  of  the 
second  consonant  by  a comparison  of  etymologically  related  forms 
that  lack  it;  e.  g.,  in  ts-!elm-  rattle  (aorist  ts-.'elem-),  the  -m-  is 
shown  to  be  a suffix,  though  of  no  determinable  signification,  because 
of  its  absence  in  the  corresponding  frequentative  ts-!elets'!al-.  A 
corroborative  phonetic  test  lies  in  the  treatment  of  the  first  con- 
sonant of  the  cluster,  in  so  far  as  verbs  following  Type  3 show  a fortis 
in  the  aorist  as  against  a media  or  tenuis  in  the  verb-stem,  while  those 
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of  Type  2 suffer  no  change  in  this  respect;  e.  g.,  verb-stem  wism- 
MOVE  has  aorist  according  to  Type  3,  wits' liffi-,  as  contrasted  with 
verb-stem  t'gism-  get  green  with  aorist  of  Type  2 t'gisim-  (t'gism- 
should  therefore  be  analyzed  as  base  t'gis-  + suffix  -m-).  This 
criterion  enables  us  to  pick  out  an  othervdse  unsuspected  suffix  in 
verbs  like  t.'ap'g-  finish,  aorist  tlabag-  (not  Type  3,  *t!ap!ag-),  but 
can  be  applied  only  where  the  first  consonant  of  the  verb-stem  is  s, 
I,  d,  or  g.  A more  general  phonetic  test  would  seem  to  be  the 
position  occupied  by  the  inorganic  vowel  -a-.  In  those  cases  in 
which  we  have  most  reason  to  consider  the  second  consonant  as 
part  of  the  base,  this  -a-  follows  the  cluster  as  “constant”  a;  while 
otherwise,  and  indeed  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  is  inserted  between 
the  two  consonants:  wisma't'e^  i shall  move  (base  wism-),  but 
t'gisa'mt'e^  i (as  plant)  shall  get. green.  An  application  of  these 
various  criteria,  were  sufficient  material  at  hand,  would  probably 
show  that  but  a comparatively  small  number  of  verbs  follow  Type  3. 
Examples  of  verbs  of  Type  2 are : 


Verb-stem 

•i-t!am'n  I shall  hold  him  (28.11) 
wa-k\6'^ja'n  I shall  go  ivith  him 

o' shin  ( = ? ok-s-)  I shall  give  it 
to  you  (178.15) 
oina'n  I shall  give  it 
j&lxaldan  I shall  lose  it  (188.18) 
yo'fe®  I shall  be  (33.10) 
nak'inX:'  he  will  say  to  him 
(94.16) 

da-sgMpxde^  I shall  lie  down 
t'u‘*pa'^i'  it  will  get  hot 
s'omda'n  I shall  cook  it 


Aorist  stem 

i-t  lana'j^i^Ti  I held  him  73.16 
wa-k\oj6^n  I went  with  him 
(33.15) 

ogu'shi^n  I gave  it  to  you  23.3 

oyona'^n  I gave  it  (180.20) 
ja\&xalda^n  I lost  it  (77.10) 
yowofe^  I was  (42.1) 
naga'  he  said  to  him  180.7 

da-sg&ysJ pxde^  I am  lying  down 
t'uwu'^/i:'  it  got  hot  94.15 
s'om.oda'^n  I cooked  it  (58.10) 


Examples  illustrating  the  intrusive  -a-  are : 


Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

bila'-ufe®  I shall  jump  (160.17)  bilini'e®  I jumped^  (45.14) 
milada'n  I shall  love  her  mllrcZa'^n  I love  her 

k!iya7c'de®  I shall  come  196.1  -Idiyi'Ar'de^  I came  (156.24) 

gina'^'de®  I shall  go  somewhere  gini't'c^e®  I ivent  somewhere 
14.3  21.10 

duwa'it'de®  I shall  be  good  duwuZc'de®  I was  good  (146.7) 

^ Perhaps  best  considered  as  belonging  to  Type  3 (verb-stem  hilw~). 

§ 40 
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Verb-Stem 

xnraa'Tc'  (Ze®  I shall  be  satiated 

wiya'fc'de®  I shall  groan 
xuda'mt'e^  I shall  whistle 
ts-lela'mZ'e®  I shall  rattle 
ts-kis.a'mZ'e®  I shall  make  whis- 
tling noise  by  drawing  in 
breath  betiveen  teeth  and 
lower  lip 

li‘ga'nZ'e®  I shall  rest 
yala'nZ'e®  I shall  be  lost  (cf.  14.3) 


Aorlst  stem 

xumii'Z;'de®  I was  satiated 
(130.18) 

wiyi'Jt'de'  I groaned  (192.11) 
xudurTtZ'e®  I whistled  (33.16) 
ts'lclemZ'e®  I rattled  (102.13) 
ts' !us‘u?nZ'e®  I made  whistling 
noise  (78.9,10,12) 


liginZ'e®  1 rested  (79,2,4) 
yalafiZ'e®  I am  lost  (note  differ- 
ence in  accent  between  aorist 
and  future) 


It  is  to  be  understood,  of  course,  that  this  -a-  is  in  no  sense  a 
characterizing  future  or  non-aorist  element,  as,  when  the  phonetic 
conditions  allow,  it  drops  out  altogether.  This  takes  place  when  the 
consonant  following  the  intrusive  -a-  is  itself  followed  by  a vowel.  1 
Thus  the  second  person  singular  future  {-ada'^)  of  some  of  the  verbs  | 
listed  has  no  -a-:  Ulwada'^,  gingada'^,  du^gada'^,  vfdgada'^,  yalnada'^.  » 


Similarly  the  simple  stem  xvd-  whistle  appears  in  xut'ma'^s  whistler. 

In  regard  to  vocalic  quantity  it  will  be  observed  that  the  verbs  of 
this  type  divide  themselves  into  two  classes— those  with  short  verb- 
stem  vowel  (such  as  t!an-,  og-,  s-om-d-,  gin-g-,  yal-n-)  and  those  with  , 
long  verb-stem  vowel  (fc/o«y-,  ydl-x-aU-,  Wg-[a]n~,  tu--g~,  mU-[a]d-). 
The  first  and  second  stem  vowels  of  the  aorist  of  verbs  of  the  first 
class  are  regularly  both  short  {t!anor,  ogo-,  s-omo-d-,  gini-g-,  yaU-i^)) 
the  aorists  of  the  second  class  seem  generally  to  have  a short  first 
but  long  second  vowel  Qdoyd'^-,  yald^-x-ald,  lig'd-rir,  fuwu^-g-,  m%i%^-d-Y 
The  verb  nd-g-  (aorist  naga-)  say  to  and  perhaps  a few  others  {sgai- 
jy-x-,  aorist  sgaya-p-x--,  al-ts!di-g-  wash  aorist  al-U!aya-g-;  but 
al-ts’d^p-  WASH  ONESELF,  aorist  al-tslayd^-p'-)  do  not  follow  this 
rule'  Of  the  verb  yo-  (aorist  yowo-)  forms  of  both  accent  classes  are 
found  iyofee  as  well  as  yoT.®,  yov^ore^  as  well  .s  yowot^),  and 
indeed  a lengthening  of  the  second  vowel  of  aorists  of  the  first  class 
seems  to  occur  with  considerable  frequency.  The  rising  for  bug  and 
the  raised  for  final  short  stem  vowels  seem  to  be  the  normal  accents 
for  verbs  of  Type  2,  whether  the  stress  falls  on  the  first  or  second 
(in  aorists)  vowel.  If,  however,  the  accented  vowel  is  followed  by  a 
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glottal  catch  or  fortis  consonant  the  accent,  as  generally  m such  a 
case,  is  a falling  one.  Thus: 

shall  jump  (148.8))  s-owo'“^A:'op'(fe^  I jump  (48.15;  49.1) 
Such  forms  as  wa-k!oyd^n  are  only  apparently  opposed  to  the  rule 
(see  § 65). 

Type  3.  Verb-stem  v + c + c^;  aorist  v + c!  +v  + c^.  The  most 
satisfactory  test  of  a verb  of  this  type  is  the  intervocalic  fortis 
consonant  of  the  aorist  stem  as  contrasted  with  the  correspond- 
ing non-fortis  consonant  of  the  verb-stem.  As  only  the  minority  of 
base-final  consonant-clusters  begin  with  a consonant  that  is  capable 
of  being  changed  to  a fortis,  there  are  in  the  material  available  only  a 
few  verbs  to  which  the  test  can  be  applied.  Those  showing  an 
intervocalic  fortis  (changed  from  non-fortis)  in  the  aorist  stem  are : 


Verb-stem 

'i-lasgi^Ti  I shall  touch  it 
masga'Ti  I shall  put  it  (102.15) 
wismoda'^  you  will  move 
yo'k'yaw  I shall  know  it  (162.6) 
lop'dia'“^t'  it  will  rain 

In  other  verbs  of  this  type  the 
stem  is  the  repetition  between  the 
stem-vowel.  The  following  verb-f( 


Aorist  stem 

vlats  lagi'^Ti  I touched  it 
matsIaga'^Ti  I put  it  74.13 
witsMimaY  you  moved  148.16 
yokloya'^Ti  I knew  it  50.5 
lop!odia'“^  it  rained  152.11 

only  characteristic  of  the  aorist 
consonants  of  the  cluster  of  the  .. 
)rms  exemplify  this  group,  with 


the  reservation  that  if  in  any  case  the  second  consonant  of  the 
cluster  be  really  a suffix,  the  form  should  be  assigned  to  Type  2. 


Verb-stem 

t lamyana'Ti  I shall  go  to  get  her 
married  (150.5,19) 
tsla-uya'^s  fast  runner  138.2 
dt^-u'its' !amf  fool  him! 
baxma'fe**  ( = baxm-)  I shall  come 
ga-iwa'w  I shall  eat  it  128.18 
moigwana'Ti  I shall  spoil  it 

yo'"^s7itt7i  I shall  scare  him  (186.10) 

mal gim'rt  I shall  tell  him 
&ar-i-xilgwi'7t  I shall  snatch  it 
out 


Aorist  stem 

t lamayuTia'^Ti  I went  to  get  her 
married  (148.5) 
ts  lawaK'e^  I ran  fast 
d^^uyu'ts’laTnda^Ti  I fooled  him 
baxaffli'e^  I came  (114.16) 
gayawa'^rt  I ate  it  30.11 
moyugwana'^rt  I spoiled  it 
(31.12) 

yowo'^sna^n  I scared  him 
(186.10) 

malagim'^Ti  I told  him  (30.15) 
6a-i-xiligwi'^n  I snatched  it  out 
(33.4) 


' This  verb  oleariy  belongs  to  Type  3 because  of  constant  -o-  foiiowing  -zm-. 
it  would  have  assumed  the  form  *baxa'mt'e‘. 


Had  it  belonged  to  Type  2 
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Verb-stom 

gwel-\elsde’‘  I shall  be  lame 
dawK'e®  I shall  fly  (166.18) 
da-uyo'®s  flyer 

fea^'i-hemga'n  I shall  take  (food) 
out  (16.10) 

Tian-gl'Voa' n I shall  put  (beam) 
across 

fco-'i-klaflsi'Ti  I shall  take  it  out 


Aorist  stem 

gweTAQ'jQ^sde^  I am  lame 
dawaK'e®  I flew  (166.18) 

&a-i-hemega'®7i  I took  (food) 
out  (58.9;  118.12) 
Tum-g\\\ha'^n  I put  (beam)  across 
(176.3) 

5a-i-k!ala'si®7i  I took  it  out 


p'elga'n  I shall  go  to  war  against 
them  (124.19) 

yamda'Ti  I shall  ask  him  (70.6) 
yVir\s'aldan  I shall  dream  about 
him 

1i(v-vA\q! n^sdaP'  it  will  stop  (rain- 
ing) (198.9) 

jb'^ga'n  I shall  marry  her  (192.16) 


(25.4) 

p'elega'^n  I went  to  war  against 
them  (110.4) 

yamada'^Ti  I asked  him  (56.3) 
yimi's’aMa^n  I dreamed  about 
him  186.3 

^-M-hana'®s  it  stopped  (rain- 
ing) 196.8 
yowoga'^Ti  I married  her  (43.3) 


As  long  as  the  first  consonant  of  the  cluster  is  a semivowel  {w,  y) 
or  a liquid  or  nasal  (Z,  m,  n),  the  question  as  to  whether  the  verb  ■ 
belongs  to  T}^pe  2 or  Type  3 is  a purely  etymological  or  historical  one. 


Descriptively  it  makes  no  difference  whether  a form  like  p'elega'^n 
I WENT  TO  WAR  AGAINST  THEM  is  derived  from  p' eleg-  by  the  inser- 
tion of  the  stem-vowel  -e-  between  Z and  g (Type  3),  or  from  p'el-g- 
by  the  addition  of  the  -c-  to  a base  p'el-  (Type  2).  From  a purely 
descriptive  point  of  view,  then,  the  most  typical  aorist  formation  in 
Takelma  may  be  said  to  be  characterized  by  the  repetition  of  the  stem- 
vowel  immediately  after  the  first  consonant  following  the  stem-vowel. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  vocalic  quantity  the  verbs  of  Type  3 
fall  into  the  same  two  classes  as  those  of  Type  2 — such  as  have  a 
short  vowel  in  the  stem  (t!amy-,  tsfawy-,  malg-,  p'clg-,  Jiants!-)  and 
such  as  have  a long  vowel  (Hits'!-,  gl^lb-,  JcldHs),  these  latter  being 
apparently  much  less  numerous  than  in  Type  2.  The  quantity  of 
both  the  stem  vowels  of  the  aorist  is  regularly  short,  even  when  the 
verb-stem  vowel  is  long  (gilib-,  Iclalas-) ; only  rarely  is  the  second 
vowel  of  the  aorist  stem  long  (leye^s-,  uyvPts'!-).  The  accent  of 
stressed  stem  vowels  follows  the  same  rules  as  in  the  case  of  verbs  of 
Type  3 (dowalt'e^,  Jian-gili^p'  with  rising  or  raised  pitch;  but  haim'^s, 
he'^^x-daP  HE  WILL  be  left  over,  iiyii'^s'de^  i laugh,  with  falling 


accent  because  of  the  glottal  catch). 
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Type  4.  Verb-stem  v'’  + c{  + v)-,  aorist  v + c + v + i.  Verbs  of  this 
type  are  intransitive,  the  -i-,  though  confined  to  the  aorist,  bemg 
evidently  in  some  way  connected  with  the  intransitive  character. 
That  it  is  really  a derivative  element  characteristic  of  the  aorist  is 
shown  by  its  conduct  in  transitive  forms  derived  from  the  intransitive. 
In  the  causative  in  -n-  it  drops  out: 
t'aga“na'^n  I make  him  cry 

while  in  certain  other  transitive  derivatives  it  is  preserved: 

V agajagwa'^n  1 cry  having  it 

The  contradiction  in  treatment  is  here  only  apparent,  as  the  absence 
or  presence  of  the  -i-  would  seem  to  depend  not  so  much  on  the 
transitive  or  intransitive  form  of  the  verb  as  on  whether  the  action 
expressed  by  the  verb  is  logically  transitive  or  not  (in  a causative  the 
action  is  necessarily  directed  toward  an  object,  in  a comitative  the 
formal  object  is  not  concerned  in  the  action  of  the  verb  at  all).  Types 
4a  and  4&  may  properly  be  considered  subclasses  of  Types  2 and  1 
respectively,  though  it  should  be  noted  that  the  -i-  occurs  nowhere 
except  in  one  special  tense — the  aorist.  Examples  of  Type  4a  are : 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

yS'tife*  I shall  return  (92.24)  yewefi'e^  I returned  (58.9,13) 

p !ak'de«  I shall  bathe  (58.5 ; 118.7)  p lagaii'e"  I bathed  58.2 
t'ak'de*  I shall  cry  (29.11)  t'agaK'e^  I cried  (29.13;  62.2) 

na'i'e*  (irregular)  I shall  say,  do  196.5  nagai^e^Isaid,  did  126.3 ; 180.1 

Even  less  numerous  are  the  examples  of  46  that  have  been  found: 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

lohoY  dead  (98.10;  170.1;  186.21)  lohoK'e"  I died  184.18 
lehe'i'  drifting  dead  to  land  lehe'‘®  he  drifted  dead  to  land 

75.5 

The  aorist  of  verbs  of  Type  4 regularly  have  the  rising  accent  on 
the  i-  dipthong  formed  by  the  repeated  stem  vowel  and  the  i-  suffix. 
The  stressed  stem-vowel  of  forms  built  on  the  verb-stem  regularly 
has  the  rising  (4a)  or  raised  accent  (second  vowel  of  4b) . na-,  which 
is  irregular  also  in  other  respects,  has  a short  vowel  in  the  verb-stem 
and  takes  the  raised  accent  in  non-aorist  forms  under  appropriate 
conditions  {na't'  saying;  na'  say  it!). 

Type  5.  Verb-stem  v + c + v;  aorist  v^  + c.  This  type  of  verb  is 
morphologically  very  difficult  to  understand,  as  it  is  in  effect  the  very 
opposite  of  Type  2.  Morphologically  yana-  go  : t!an-  hold  = yd°n-  : 
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t!ana-;  but  phonetically  the  proportion  would  gain  in  symmetry  by 
reversing  the  positions  of  its  first  and  third  terms.  Examples  are: 


Vert)-stcm 

wagam'Ti  I shall  bring  it  to  him 
(45.6) 

wege'sinfc'  he  will  bring  it  to  me 

yana'f'e®  I shall  go  14.3 
haxa'fe'  I shall  burn  (92.29) 
da¥-da-\mW]iin  I shall  answer 
him 

laba'  carry  it!  (70.5);  192.8 
sagwa'  paddle  it!  112.3,9 
\vede'¥inlc'  he  will  take  it  from 
him  (16.10,11;  17.10,11) 
lebe'n  I shall  pick  it  up  and  eat  it 
sebe'n  I shall  roast  it  (44.6) 
he^^-fwi'xink'  he  will  go  away 
from  me 

hawax-xiwi'Ve^  I shall  rot  (194.8) 
odo'n  I shall  hunt  for  it  (1 16.7, 1 1) 
woo'nk'  he  will  go  to  get  it  (162.8) 
p'uyurm^a'n  I shall  smoke  them 
out 

yomo'Ti  I shall  catch  up  A\dth  him 
(46.7;  136.12,13) 


Aorlst  stem 

wa“gtm'^n  I brought  it  to  him 

(176.17) 

Ave®ga'si  he  brought  it  to  me 

(194.11) 

I went  14.7 

haxde^  I burnt  (98.1,4) 
dak'-da-ha“H'^n  I answered  liim 
(122.4;  146.14;  180.18)  " 

lap'  he  carried  it  160.9 
sa^gwa'^n  I paddled  it  (14.6)  ‘ 

wet'(/i  he  took  it  from  him  16.13 ; 

(76.1)  ^ 

le®ba'®«  I picked  and  ate  it  94.5,12 
se®ba'^?i  I roasted  it  (118.10) 
^e®Mus‘i  he  went  away  from  me 
(184.14,15) 

Tiawax-xmV I am  rotting  ( 1 00. 1 ) 
o®da'^7i  I hunted  for  it  (13.9) 
w6®Zf  he  went  to  get  it  160.4 
■p'oyamda^n  I smoked  them  out 

(76.11) 

yo®mIya'%  I caught  up  with  him 
(final  of  aorist  stem  unex- 
plained) (140.14) 


The  two  stem  vowels  of  the  verb-stem  are  always  short  in  quantity, 
the  second  regularly  having  the  raised  accent  (imperatives  yana' , lehe\ 
odo^,  woo')}  The  long  stem  A’^owel  of  the  aorist,  when  stressed,  takes 
the  rising  accent.  To  this  latter  rule  there  is  one  curious  exception. 
The  verb  odo-  hunt  for  always  has  the  falling  accent  on  the  o“  of 
the  aorist  {p'H'  he  hunted  for  it  13.9 ; 88.8,  never  *oH'),  but  the  non- 
aorist  forms  follow  in  everything  the  analogy  of  other  verbs  of  this 
type.  This  anomaly  is  quite  unexplained.  Can  it  be  that  a leveling 
out  of  two  originally  distinct  paradigms  has  taken  place  (*o“tZ-  , odo  - of 
Type  5 and  d'H-  , *o'H!-  of  Type  6)? 

Type  6.  Verb-stem  + aorist  ^"  + 0.  Most  of  the  verbs  that 

follow  this  type  have  as  second  consonant  in  the  aorist  one  capable  of 


I Such  forms  as  Ube'n,  with  falling  accent  on  the  second  vowel,  are  only  apparently  opposed  to  this 
rule,  as  in  these  cases  the  falling  accent  regularly  goes  with  the  personal  ending  -n.  y*®* 

latlons  of  the  accent  rules  found  in  the  examples  are  of  this  merely  apparent  character  and  will  be  readily 
explained  away  when  the  subject  of  personal  endings  is  considered. 
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becoming  a fortis;  such  as  do  not,  introduce  a catch  before  the  second 
consonant  in  non-aorist  forms.  There  seem  to  be  no  primarily  in- 
transitive verbs  of  this  type.  Examples  of  the  type  are . 


Verb-stem 

i:-k'wa""k  !wm  I shall  wake  him  up 

k'wa'^'X-de'  I shall  wake  up  (190.5) 
xa“-la't!a7i  I shall  put  it  about 
my  waist 

la-H-t'ha'k\in  I shall  burst  it 


Aorist  stem 

^-kVa'^^gwi^n  I woke  him  up 
16.4;  (75.6) 

k'w&'^xde^  I woke  up  (16.3,  5) 
xd°-W^da^n  I put  it  about  my 
waist 

I burst  it  (24.17) 


(118.5) 

tya-sga'p  \in  I shall  make  it  tight 
aZ-xi'k!m  I shall  see  him  (146.21) 
deM-wi'k!m  I shall  spread  it  out 
(120.1) 

dak'-t'e'^klin  I shall  give  him  to 
smoke  (170.13) 

6a“-x6't!a7^  I shall  vdn  over  him 
(170.9) 

oZ-l6'k!wan  I shall  thrust  it 
dal-Tp'o'V.in  I shall  mix  it  (178.5) 
de--iruu' t\in  I shall  drown  him 


wa-sga'^^bi^ril  made  it  tight(140.6) 
al-xi''^gi^n  I saw  him  188.9 
de^-4-yvi''gi^n  I spread  it  out 

daZ:'-t'e'®gi®riI  gave  him  to  smoke 

&d“-xo'“da^7i  I won  over  him 
(168.5) 

aZ-l6'“gwa^ri,  I thrust  it  (152.19) 
(ZaZ-p'6'“dZ^n  I mixed  it 
(ZeM-nu'^di^w  I drowned  him 


(118.9) 

de-bu'k!m  I shall  fill  it  de-bii'^gi^n  I filled  it  (140.3) 

i'-gi^na  take  it!  (102.14)  7-gi'‘na  he  took  it  15.1;  45.13 

Despite  the  change  of  the  second  consonant  from  fortis  to  non- 
fortis,  it  is  not  certain  that  it  is  always  an  integral  part  of  the  stem; 
in  de-bu'^gi^n  the  g Qc!)  seems  to  be  a verbifying  suffix  (cf.  de-bu'e 
FULL  as  adjective).  The  accent  of  the  base  of  verbs  of  Type  6 differs 
materially  from  that  of  verbs  of  types  heretofore  discussed.  The 
normal  pitch-accent  of  most  verb-bases  is  the  rising  tone  for  long, 
the  raised  for  final  short,  vowels,  unless  a catch  immediately  follows. 
Thus  in  Type  5 da¥-da-Ml  he  answered  him;  Type  2 naga'  he 
SAID  TO  him;  but  with  catch  Type  4 naga'^^  he  said.  The  verbs, 
however,  of  Type  6,  as  will  have  been  noticed,  all  have  the  falling 
accent  in  both  aorist  and  non-aorist  forms.  This  variation  from  the 
accentual  norm  becomes  intelligible  if  we  remember  that  a fortis 
is  the  equivalent  of  a catch -fa  media;  e.  g.,  alxl'Tdin  i shall  see 
him;  alxi'^Tc  see  him!  As  the  catch  tends  to  bring  about  a falling 
accent  before  it,  the  falling  accent  peculiar  to  verbs  of  Type  6 may 
plausibly  be  ascribed  to  the  fortis  (i.  e.,  glottal  catch)  quality  of  the 
final  consonant  of  the  stem.  Compare  also,  in  Type  3,  he'iJcIin 
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I siiAi.L  LEAVE  IT  OVEK.  The  retention  of  the  falling  aecent  in  the 
aorist,  although  the  presumable  cause  of  it  has  been  removed,  is  an 
example  of  form-parallelism,  and  argues,  at  least  in  verbs  of  this 
type,  for  the  secondary  origin  of  the  aorist  stem.  The  relation 
between  xd'tlan  and  xd'^da^n  is,  then,  the  same  as  that  which  obtains 
between  yowo'^  he  was  and  yowd'Ha^  when  he  was  79.7. 

The  organic  character  of  the  fortis  consonant  of  verbs  of  this  type 
is  still  further  evidenced  by  many  derivative  forms  (iteratives,  con- 
tinuatives,  -xa-  forms  used  to  imply  lack  of  object)  which  are  reg- 
ularly derived  from  the  verb-stem,  not  the  aorist  stem,  even  in  their 
aorist  forms.  Thus  from  sgd'H!-  45.10  (aorist  sgo'^d-  72.10)  cut  are 
derived  the  derivative  aorists  sgotlo'sgade^  i cut  frequentatively 
(Q2.1) , sgot!dl-ha^n  i keep  cxjtting  it  (108.8) , sgiWu'xade^  i cur  (with- 
out object)  (92.2).  Parallel  forms  are  derived  from  most  other  verbs 
of  this  type,  such  as  xi'^Tc!-,  Id'^lc!-,  sgl'*p!~  cut,  sge'H!-  lift  up.  A few 
verbs  of  Type  6,  however,  form  the  aorists  of  these  derivatives  from 
the  aorist  stems  of  the  simple  verbs.  Such  forms  are  the  frequenta- 
tives  t'haga't'hag-  14.12  (from  136,20)  and  sege'sag-  172.10 

(from  se'^lc!-  nod  to,  open  door  138.18). 

Type  7.  Verb-stem  c+v*’  + c^;  aorist  c.^+v-l-Ci+'y(-t-i)-  The  second 
sub-group  (7fc)  of  this  sparsely  represented  type  of  verbs  is  apparently 
related  to  the  first  (7a)  as  are  verbs  of  Type  4a  to  those  of  Type  2. 
It  is  very  improbable,  however,  that  the  characteristic  -i-  element 
of  the  aorist  is  morphologically  the  same  in  both  Type  4 and  Type  76, 
as  verbs  of  the  latter  type  are  clearly  transitive,  while  in  Type  4 the 
-i-  was  found  to  be  a clearly  intransitivizing  element.  A further 
difference  between  the  two  types  lies  in  the  marked  length  of  the 
repeated  vowel  in  verbs  of  Type  76.  This  vocalic  length  is  perhaps 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  the  -i-  in  certain  forms;  e.  g.,  dl-t!ugul 
HE  WORE  IT,  but  di-t!ugU^n  i avore  it.  (See  § 65.) 

Of  Type  7a  only  the  following  examples  have  been  found: 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 


6d“-dep'de*  I shall  arise  196.3 
wa-(h\nJiin  I shall  distribute 
them 

dwe'p'dwa'pxda"  they  wiW  fly 
without  lighting 


6d“-t!ebe'f  I arose  186.14 
wo-tlillt'm^n  I have  distributed 
them  (130.4) 

tlweple'  tlwapa:  they  flew  v/ith 
out  lighting 


The  last  example  follows  also  Types  6 and  13a. 
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To  Type  76  belong: 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

da-dak'  build  a fire!  da-t!agai  he  built  a fire  96.17 

dvdu^g’^a'nit'  she  will  wear  it  55.9  dvtliigui  she  wore  it  96.16 
Vgwh’^xa'nt'gwide^  I shall  tattoo  t'gwaxai^'wide^  I tattooed  niy- 
myself  self 

k!a“da'7i^'  he  -will  pick  them  k!adM  he  picked  them 

(116.17)  swadM  he  beat  him  in  gambling 

The  last  three  verbs  happen  to  have  stems  beginning  with  a conso- 
nant or  consonant-combination  that  does  not  allow  of  development  into 
a fortis,  so  that  there  is  no  initial  modification  in  the  aorist.  A few 
other  transitive  verbs  have  aorist  stems  like  those  of  type  76,  but 
form  their  non-aorist  forms  according  to  other  models,  as  the  aorists 
TdemH-  make  (only  with  third  personal  object;  otherwise 
corresponding  verb-stem  Tc!em-n-  of  Type  2)  and  yehei-  hear  singing 
FAR  AWAY  (verb-stem  yehV-).  In  both  aorist  and  non-aorist  forms 
the  stem  vowel  or  long  i-diphthong,  when  stressed,  bears  the  rising  or 
raised  accent  (k!dt'  pick  them!  bd‘^-t!eheY  he  arose). 

Type  8.  Verb-stem  aorist  c!  + v-\-c^  + v-\-c^.  The  aorist 

stem  of  this  type  is  characterized  by  reduplication  of  T}"pe  1 (see 
§ 30)  combined,  wherever  possible,  with  change  to  fortis  of  the  ini- 
tial consonant.  Examples  are: 


Verb-stem 

gait'e®  I shall  grow  (77.9) 
g5"da'n  I shall  bury  him  (118.3) 
go"la'a  I shall  dig  it 
gu"wa'n  I shall  plant  it  (94.10) 
do^ma'a  I shall  kill  him  (178.14) 
wa^-i-doxin  I shall  gather  them 

6o-i-dixm  I shall  pull  (guts)  out 

data'll  I shall  crack  it 
de^gwa'ldan  I shall  watch  for 
liim  (116.20;  126.20) 
wa^-7-de‘tai'n  I shall  gather 
them  (for  war) 

ba'^ba'n  I shall  chop  it  (90.16) 
dvbii^gwa'n  I shall  start  (war, 
basket)  (110.21;  170.10) 
s’a“da'?i  I shall  mash  it 


Aorist  stem 

klayaii'e^  I grew  (77.9) 
klododa'^-a  I buried  him  (96.16) 
klolola'^w  I dug  it  73.10,14 
kluwuwa'^n  I planted  it  (132.10) 
tlomoma'^Ti  I killed  him  71.7 
wa^-l-t\oxo'xi^n  I gathered  them 
(112.6,11;  192.4) 
6a-i-t!ixi'xi^a  I pulled  (guts)  out 
(92.17) 

tlalala'^Ti  I cracked  it 
t ! egwegwa'Zda^Ti  I watched  for 
him  (118.2;  158.12) 

leme'm  he  gathered 
them  (for  war)  110.3 
p!ababa''^n  I chopped  it  (90.11) 
dl-Y>  lugiigwa'^n  I started  it 

ts’ladada'^'a  I mashed  it  (130.23) 
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Vorb-stom 


Aorist  stem 


s'umt'an  I shall  boil  it  (170.16) 

de^-l-s'ihin  I shall  close  door 
(90.4) 

je^gwa'n  I shall  bite  him  (88.2) 
l6“ba'n  I shall  pound  them 


ts'lumrim^'a^n  I boiled  it 
(170.17) 

deM-tsdibibi'^n  I closed  door 
(90.5) 

yegwegwa'^n  I bit  him  (88.3) 
loboba'^n  I pounded  them 


(16.6)  (16.9) 

li'ma'^f  tree  will  fall  (108.12)  limi'hn  tree  fell  (108.11) 
heh'e«  I shall  sing  (106.15)  heleh'e"  I sang  (104.2,  5,  6) 

In  the  transitive  verbs  of  this  type  the  repeated  consonant  of  the 
aorist  is  found  only  when  the  object  is  of  the  third  person,  otherwise 
it  is  dropped,  with  lengthening  of  the  preceding  vowel.  Thus: 

t!omo7Ti  he  killed  him  16.15;  huttlomoxU^n  he  killed  you(cf.  178.12) 
Before  certain  intransitivizing  derivative  suffixes,  particularly  -x- 
(see  §56)  and  -xa-  (see  §53),  the  same  loss  of  the  repeated  consonant 
of  the  aorist  stem  is  to  be  noted.  Thus: 


J 


■plaha^p  he  chopped  it  90.11;  but  plebe'xa^  he  chopped  55.6  ; 

wa^-i-tlemem  he  gathered  them  together;  but  dak  -tlemex  they  ,! 
are  gathered  together  43.9;  136.11  >| 

With  -X-  the  preceding  vowel  is  lengthened,  with  -xa-  it  remains 
short.  The  second  consonant  of  the  stems  of  verbs  of  Type  8 never  1 
involves  a radical  glottal  catch,  hence  the  falling  accent  is  never 
found  on  either  the  first  or  second  stem  vowel. 

Type  9.  Verb-stem  c Tv® aorist  c-'  + v + y + v + Cj.  This  type  is 
not  at  all  a common  one.  It  differs  from  Type  7a  in  that  the  added 
vowel  (in  every  case  a,  as  far  as  the  material  goes)  is  put  before  the 
last  consonant  of  the  base,  the  y serving  perhaps  merely  to  connect 


the  stem  -a-  and  added  -a-. 

Of  Type  9,  examples  arc; 

Verb-stem 

da^ga'n  I shall  find  it  (110.15) 
sa“ga'n  I shall  shoot  him 
da-daK'e®  (-da“y-)  I shall  go  to 
get  something  to  eat  (33.9) 
da-da”Ui'n  ( = daiZrZ-,  see  § 11)  I 
shall  go  to  get  it  to  eat  (33.9)  • 


Aorist  stem 

t'.ayaga'^n  I found  it  (27.12) 
ts!  ayaga'^n  I shot  him  (45.13) 
da-t!ayaK'e^  I went  to  get 
something  to  eat‘  (75.9) 
da-i\ajtddi'^n  ( = t!ayaiZd-,  see 
§11)1  went  to  get  it  to  eat 
(76.9) 


•obably  appear  as  *dorda>‘ya'ldin,  »do-tlayayo'ldt‘n. 
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Type  10.  Verb-stem  c+v  ( + c)  ( + Ci);  aorist  c-t-'W  + \ + v). 

This  type  embraces  the  few  verbs  that  form  their  aorist  stem  by 
merely  repeating  the  initial  consonant  of  the  verb-stem.  Of  10a, 
that  is,  those  that  introduce  the  initial  consonant  immediately  after 
the  stem-vowel,  there  have  been  found: 

Aorist  stem 

lo“h'e^  I played 
la^if  I became  (also  of  Type 


.Verb-stem 

l6“x  to  play  31.7;  (31.6,8,9) 
lap'de®  I shall  become  (25.2) 


15a)  186.19 

la^lwa'^nltwinedbasket  (61.7) 
Jie^-i-\e'\ek!i^n  I let  him  go 
(50.4) 


la^wa'a  I shall  twine  basket 
Jie^-i-le'  (1)  it  !in  I shall  let  him  go 
(182.20) 

The  last  verb  differs  from  the  others  in  that  it  repeats  in  the  aorist 
both  the  consonant  and  the  vowel  of  the  verb-stem;  it  is  the  only 
verb  known  which  shows  perfect  duplication  of  the  verb-stem  (as- 
suming the  suffixed  character  of  the  -Tc !-) . ' Perhaps  -leTc!-  is  misheard 


for  -leTk!-. 

The  only  certain  example  of  10 & is: 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

Sana'  spear  it!  (33.9)  sans  he  speared  it  (110.20) 

The  verb-stem  here  is  of  Type  5.  The  simple  base  (san-)  is  best 
seen  in  the  fully  reduplicated  sa°'nsa' n-sinia'^^  they  are  fighting 
EACH  OTHER  23.14.  An  aorist  of  Type  10  h is  probably  also: 

Tia-u-gwen-j\xt\i''hi  (=* *yut!y-[A]i) 
he  gobbled  it  down  (cf.  fre- 
quentative yutluyad-) 

See  also  aorist  under  Type  5.  Stems  of  this  type  are  more 

frequent  among  nouns  than  verbs,  e.  g.,  help'  swan  (see  § 86,  5). 

Type  11.  Verb-stem  c+v  + c^  + c;  aorist  c + v + c^  + v-^c.  Verbs 
belonging  to  this  type  differ  in  the  aorist  from  those  of  the  preceding 
type  in  that  they  introduce  before  the  repeated  initial  consonant  also 
the  vowel  of  the  stem,  thus  approaching  in  form  the  more  fully 
reduplicating  Type  13.  Only  a few  examples  of  the  type  occur: 

Verb-stom  Aorist  stem 

loma'lf  (a  is  inorganic)  I lomoh'e^  I choked 
shall  choke 

xalxa'mi'e®  I shall  urinate  (cf.  xala'xami'e®  I urinated^ 
xdH-am-  urine) 


1 There  are  many  apparently  perfect  duplications  of  verb-stems  In  -a-,  but  the  -a-  of  the  second  member 
is  never  a repetition  of  the  stem-vowel.  See  Type  12. 

* This  verb  is  better  considered  as  belonging  to  Type  13a,  xalxam-  and  xalaxam-  being  respectively 
disslmllated  from  * xanxan-  and  * xanaxan^  (see  §21). 
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Aorist  stem 

yawaK'c^  I talked  (30.4;  126.2) 

da-bo'k!op'na^ri- 1 made  bub- 
bles (base  J)6k!-)  102.22 
ha^-al-mo'\o^ma^n  I turned 
things  over 

da“-yeh6i  he  went  where  there 
was  singing  (see  Type  7&) 
106.10 

legwela'mcZa^rt  I suck  it  out 
of  it  (186.18) 

la^mald'^n  I quarrel  with  him 
(27.2) 

It  is  quite  possible  that  many  verbs  whose  verb-stem  ends  in  a con- 
sonant identical  with  their  initial  consonant  (and  that  one  would  be 
inclined  to  list  under  Type  2)  really  belong  to  Type  11.  In  such 
cases  as: 

(jing-  go  somewhere  (aorist  ginig-) 
li!iy{a]g-  go,  come  (aorist  Tdiyig-) 
gel-gul[a]g-  desire  (aorist-  guLug-) 

it  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  the  final  -g-  is  a suffixed  element,  as 
in  many  verbs  of  Type  2,  or  a repetition  of  the  initial  consonant  of 
the  base.  As  to  the  genesis  of  the  form  in  verbs  of  I^pc  11,  it  seems 
clear  that  it  is  only  a secondary  development  of  the  far  more  richly 
represented  Type  13.  This  is  indicated  by  the  existence  of  second 
forms  of  Type  13  alongside  those  of  Typo  11 : 

da-holcloha'lc'na^nlm&kehuhhles  yiiuiya'ut'e^  1 talk  (148.9) 
mo'lo^mala^n  I turn  things  over 
(170.16) 

A form  like  mo'lo^mat'  you  turned  things  over  may  go  back  to 
a *mo'lo^mlaV  (Type  13i),  itself  a reduced  form  of  the  fully  redu- 
plicating mo'lo^vialat' ; but  see  § 65. 

Type  12.  V erb-stem  c + v^  + c^;  aorist  c-fv*'  + Ci-t-c  + o.  + Ci.  V erbs of 
this  type  form  their  aorist  by  reduplicating  the  verb-stem  according 
to  Type  2 (see  § 30) ; the  a of  the  second  syllable  of  the  aorist  stem 
is  regularly  umlauted  to  i by  an  i of  the  following  syllable  (see  § 8, 
3a).  Morphologically  such  aorist  stems  are  practically  identical 
with  the  verb-stems  of  Type  13a,  though  no  further  deductions  can 
be  drawn  from  this  fact.  Contrary  to  what  one  might  expect,  most 
verbs  of  the  type  show  no  marked  iterative  or  frequentative  signifi- 

§ 40 


yawl'i'e®  I shall  talk  (cf.  base 
yiw-  talk)  (126.2) 

bd^-al-mo'l^man  I shall  turn 
things  over  (base  moP-) 

. dd°-je'hi^n  I shall  go  to  where 
singing  is  heard 
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cation.  Examples  of  this  rather  frequently  recurring  type  are: 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 


sana'n  ^ I shall  fight  him  (28.15) 
Tie^^-sal-Vgvi'^ni'n  I shall  kick  it 
off 

t!eufe®  I shall  play  shinny 

f-tla'^wi'n  I shall  catch  him  (33.8) 
&a“-dfiga'n  I shall  make  it  stand 
up 

^e®^-s‘wilx^'  it  is  torn 
tsla^ga'^f  he  will  step 
(ZaM-bo’^di'n  I shall  pull  out  his 
hair 

bor-l-sg&'^gi'n  I shall  pick  it  up 
la^wi'n- 1 shall  call  him  by  name 


sa“nsa'ni'e^  I was  fighting  184.13 
^e®®-saZ-t'gunt'gini^n  I kicked  it 
off  (24.17) 

t!eut!a'ui'e®  I played  shinny 
(47.7) 

7-t!aut!iwi^n  I caught  him  33.4 
&a®-dik'daga^n  I made  it  stand 
up  (59.10) 

1-s‘wils'wili^n  I tore  it  (73.3) 
ts!a“k'ts!a'%'  he  stepped  32.9 
(ZaM-bot'bidi^n  I pulled  out  Ifis 
hair  (194.7) 

6a-i-sgak'sgigi^n  I picked  him 
up  (32.12) 

la^liwi'^n,  I called  him  by  name 
{ioT  ld°’~  = ldu-  see  § 7)  (116.3) 


There  is  a tendency  to  prevent  a long  i4-diphthong  of  the  first 
syllable  of  the  aorist  stem  from  standing  immediately  before  a 
diphthong-forming  semivowel  or  consonant  (y,  w,  I,  m,  n)  of  the 
second  syllable.  In  such  cases  the  u is  either  lost,  as  in  the  last 
example  above  (dissimilation  is  also  a possible  explanation)  or  a con- 
necting -i-  is  introduced  between  the  u,  wliich  now  becomes  w,  and 
the  following  consonant.  Examples  are: 


Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

leuxinfc'  he  will  call  me  by  name  le^wila'usi  ^ he  calls  me  by  name 

59.7 

liui'e®  I shall  look  (142.18)  Ihvila'ui'e^  ^ I look  (59.14) 

The  stem  vowel  of  verbs  of  Type  12  is  regularly  long,  and,  when 
stressed,  as  it  generally  is  in  aorist  forms,  receives  the  rising  accent. 
The  a of  the  second  syllable  of  the  aorist  stem  is  stressed  only  when 
forming  a secondary  diphthong  with  a following  repeated  radical 
element,  in  which  case  it  receives  a falling  (JdHa'uTii  he  called  him) 
or  raised  accent  (he^^-sal-t'gu'^nt'ga'n). 


1 The  various  forms  of  this  verb  seem  to  be  made  up  of  throe  distinct  stems.  The  non-aorist  forms  of  both 
transitive  and  intransitive  (sano'p'de  e I siiali,  fight)  employ  a stem  (sana-)  of  Type  5.  Most  aorist  forms, 
Ineluding  the  reciprocal  aorist,  use  the  stem  soMnsan-  of  Type  12  (se«nso'nsi  he  fights  me;  saansa'nsinik' 
WE  FIGHT  EACH  OTHER).  The  stom  soofis-  of  Type  106  is  probably  limited  to  such  transitive  forms  of  the 
aorist  as  have  a third  person  object  (saama'^n  I fight  ihm;  sans  he  fought  him). 

5 Parallel  form,  perhaps  with  iterative  significance,  to  Icda'usi,  § 7. 

’This  verb  has  a short  i in  the  first  syllable  of  the  aorist,  so  that,  as  tar  as  the  aorist  stem  is  concerned, 
it  seems  to  belong  to  Type  13a.  Perhaps  it  is  best  considered  a verb  of  mixed  type  (13a  in  aorist,  12  in 
non-aorist). 
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Type  13.  Verb-stem  c+v  + Ci  + c + a-l-Ci;  aorist  c-t-'y  + Cj-l-'y  + c + a 
+ Ci.  For  i-  umlaut  of  the  a see  § 8,  3a.  This  type  embraces  a very 
large  number  of  verbs,  chiefly  of  iterative,  usitative,  or  intensive  sig- 
nification. Of  these,  some  are  the  iterative  or  usitative  derivatives 
of  simpler  verbs;  others,  again,  are  hardly  found  in  simpler  form, 
the  action  they  express  being  of  a necessarily  repetitive  character ' 
(e.  g.,  RUB,  RATTLE,  CHEw) ; in  still  others  the  repetitive  idea  is  not 
strongly  marked  or  is  even  absent.  Of  Type  13a,  which  covers  prac- 
tically the  whole  number  of  type-cases,  examples  will  be  given  under 
the  characteristic  steha-vowels. 


Verb-stem 

(1)  a: 

vgaxgixi'R  I shall  scratch  him 
do-ts!a'lts!ilm  I shall  chew  it 
Tte'^-i-k'a'^p'k'ibm  I shall  chip 
them  off 

(2)  e.- 

i-ts-!e'lts-!ilin  I shall  rattle  it 
i)-he®gwa'k''^naR  (see  § 19)  I 
shall  work 

al-gesg&sa'lf  e*  I shall  be  wash- 
ing 

se'nsanf'e®  I shall  whoop 
hemhama'nfc'  he  ■will  imitate 
him 

(3)  0 (u): 

di;‘-t'gumt'ga'm  squeeze  and 
crack  (insects)! 

■i-yulya'l  rub  it ! 

do  ye 

put  it  on  fire! 

(4)  i:  _ 

^-smilsmiliR  I shall  siving  it 
ii-s'wi'ls'wilm  I shall  tear  it  to 
pieces 

tsdi'ntsManaxfe®  I shall  be  an- 
gry 

distribute  it! 

de-k'  iuk'  a,vJc  'wan  I shall 
brandish  it  before  my  face 
(172.11) 

yiwiyawa^^s  one  who  talks 
148.18 


Aorist  stem 

vgaxagixi'^Ti  I scratched  him 
da-ts!ala'ts!ili^n  I chewed  it 
^e«^-i;-k'ap!a'k'ibi^n  I chipped 
them  off  (118.11;  120.16) 

i-ts-!ele'ts-!ili*n  I rattled  it 
i:-hegwe'hak''^wa^R  I worked 

al-gesegasa'lt'e^  I was  washing 

sene'sanf'e*  I whooped  (180.15) 
heme^ham  he  imitated  him 
24.4,  8 

di*-t'gumu'tg'imi^n  I squeezed 
and  cracked  (insects) 
i-yulu'yili^R  I rubbed  it 
al-p!l^-ts'l\x\u'ts'lili^n  I put  it 
on  fire  (152.20) 

^-smili'smili^n  I swung  it  (72. 10) 
i;-s-svili's-wili^n  I tore  it  to  pieces 

ts-!ini"ts-!anzde^  I was  angry 
(24.16;  148.15) 

l-s  ili's  -alM  he  distributed  it  3 1 . 1 
de-k'iwi'k'aufc'wa%  I bran- 
dished it  before  my  face 
(172.12) 

yiwiya^*^®  he  talks,  makes  a 
sound  148.9 
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The  verb-stem  of  the  last  example  seems  at  first  sight  identical  with 
the  aorist  stem,  but  the  second  i is  to  be  explained  as  a connective 
element  similar  to  the  i of  le^wilau-  above  (see  under  Type  12) ; 
yivnyawa'^s  is  thus  developed  from  a theoretical  *yiwyawa'^s. 

The  verb  above  illustrates  a slightly  divergent  subtype 

of  Type  13a.  If  the  final  consonant  of  the  stem  is  a fortis,  it  appears 
as  a non-fortis  (voiceless  media  or  aspirated  surd  according  to  the 
phonetic  circumstances)  when  repeated.  This  phenomenon  is  best 
explained  as  an  example  of  catch  dissimilation;  *¥ap!a¥ap!~,  i.  e., 
Tc'a^¥a¥a^V-  is  dissimilated  to  ¥a^¥a¥db-,  ¥ap!alc'ab-  (see  § 22). 
In  non-aorist  forms,  where  the  fortis  becomes  a syllabic  final,  it 
naturally  gives  way  to  the  equivalent  catch  aspirated  surd.  Further 
examples  of  this  subtype  are; 


Verb-stem 

i:-sgo'^t'sgidm  I shall  cut  them 
one  after  another  (21.2,4) 
ha-u-gwen-jn'^t'yidin  I shall 
gobble  them  all  down 
xa-'l-sgi'^p'sgibm  I shall  cut 
them  through  (21.2) 
6a“-t'e%'t'a'xda“  { — -tag-x-) 

they  will  all  bob  up 
6a-i-di®-t'ga'^st'ga“s  stick  out 
your  anus!' 164.19;  166.1,6 


Aorist  stem 

i:-sgot!o'sgidi^7i  I cut  them  one 
after  another  (144.2,3) 
Jm-u-gweTh-jutlW I gob- 
bled them  all  down  (126.10) 
xa-^'i-sgipli'sgib'i^Ti  I cut  them 
through  (22.9;  138.7) 
&a“-t'ek!e't'ax  they  all  bobbed 

&a-i-di^-t'gats! a't'gisf^n  I stuck 
out  my  anus  (166.8) 


In  regard  to  vocalic  quantity  it  will  be  noticed  that  both  the  stem 
vowel  and  the  repeated  vowel  are  generally  short.  Comparatively 
few  cases  are  foimd  with  long  stem-vowel  in  non-aorist  forms  Qie^- 
gwagw-,  svnHswal-,  sgo'^t' sgad-) . Indeed  the  shortness  of  the  vowel 
of  the  verb-stem  is  about  the  only  mark  of  difference  between  verb- 
stems  of  Type  13  and  aorist  stems  of  Type  12.  Thus: 

l-s'im'ls’wal  (non-aorist  of  Type  13)  tear  it  to  pieces! ; but  l-s'wlH- 
S'wa'l  (aorist  of  Type  12)  he  tore  it  (with  one  tear) 

A few  verbs  allow  the  repeated  vowel,  particularly  in  tliird  personal 
forms,  to  be  long;  when  stressed,  as  it  generally  is,  it  has  a falling 
accent.  Besides  ts'Unl'Hs'Ianx-  (also  ts’ !anx~  or  ts' !i' nits' !anx- 
190.19),  may  be  mentioned: 

gwen-Tiegwe'^hagwanlii  he  related  it  to  him  57.9;  cf.  59.6 
plulu'^plalhi  they  marched  in  single  file  192.3 
In  non-aorist  forms  the  vowel,  if  long  and  stressed,  takes  the  ris- 
ing accent;  before  a glottal  catch,  however,  we  regularly  have  the 
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falling  accent  {sgd''^fsgad-,  sgi'^^p'sgah-).  In  the  aorist  the  stress  gen- 
erally falls  on  the  repeated  vowel. 

Only  two  verbs  have  been  found  that  at  first  sight  conform  to 
Typo  13  &.  They  are: 

Verl)-stem  Aorist  stem 

deM-ge'uk!iwin  I shall  tie  (a  t?eM-gewe/k!iwi^n  I tied  it  bow- 
salnion)  bowstring-fashion  string-fashion  (cf.  88.5) 

du'ltlilin  I shall  stuff  them  into  it  dulu'tUH^w  I stuffed  them  into 

it  (122.19;  138.17) 

This  curious  type  of  verb  is  easily  explained  if  we  assume  that 
the  bases  are  not  gew-  and  dill-,  respectively,  but  geu^-  and  diiV-. 
They  are,  then,  strictly  comparable  to  verbs  like  sgotfosgad-  dis- 
cussed above;  instead  of  having  a fortis  consonant,  i.  e.,  a stop  with 
glottal  closure,  as  the  final  consonant  of  the  base,  they  have  a semi- 
vowel or  diphthong-forming  consonant  (w,  y,  I,  m,  n)  as  the  base  final. 
The  verb  and  aorist  stems  of  geu^-  and  diil^-,  formed  according  to  Type 
13  a,  are  theoretically  *gevfgau^~,  *gewe^gau^~  and  *duMaV-*dulu^daP-, 
respectively.  Alloiving,  as  in  the  case  of  the  forms  like  Faplak'ab- 
discussed  above,  for  catch  dissimilation,  these  forms  are  seen  to  be 
phonetically  equivalent  to  geuklau-,  geweklau-  and  dultlal-,  dulutfal-, 
respectively  (see  § 12).  If  the  initial  consonant  of  the  verb  happens 
not  to  be  a media,  then  there  is  no  opportunity  for  the  development 
of  a fortis  in  the  second  syllable  of  the  verb-stem.  It  is  clear,  then, 
that  the  following  verbs  are  further  examples  of  Type  13  &: 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

&d“-^aZ-mo'lTnalan  I shall  turn  6a“-®aZ-mo'lo®mala®a  I turn 
things  over  things  over 

dd<^-t'mu^gal-\e'u^\iwin  I shall  dd‘^-fmu'^gal-lewe'^\iwi^n  I shook 
shake  shells  in  my  ears  shells  in  my  ears  122.2 

ha-u-gwen-ju'n^jinin  I shall  Tia-u-gwen-junu'^jini^n  I gob- 
gobble  them  down  bled  them  down  (cf.  yutluyad- 

above) 

The  stem  syllable  of  verbs  of  Type  13  b,  when  bearing  the  stress, 
naturally  have  the  falling  accent. 

Examples  of  Type  13  c are  not  common  and  have  also  by-forms  of 

Type  13  a: 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

gwida'k'Man  I shall  throw  it  gwid^k'^^da^nl  thrcwit(122.13); 
(a  inorganic)  cf.  ■i-gwidigwidi'^n  (108.21) 

lobo'lp'na^n  I used  to  pound 
them;  cf.  lobo'lap'na^n (57.14) 
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It  is  very  probable  that  the  -a-  in  the  second  member  of  redupli- 
cated stems  (Types  12  and  13)  is  the  inorganic  -a-  we  have  already 
met  with.  Its  persistence,  even  in  cases  where  the  otherwise  resulting 
phonetic  combination  is  a possible  one,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  ana- 
logic influence  of  the  probably  larger  number  of  cases  where  its 
presence  is  phonetically  necessary. 

Type  14.  V erb-stem  v + cj  aorist  v-\-c-[-v-\-n.  The  -n  of  the  few 
verbs  that  make  up  this  class  is  probably  a petrified  derivative  ele- 
ment, yet  it  must  be  considered  as  characteristic  of  the  aorist  stem 
in  an  even  more  formal  sense  than,  for  example,  the  aoristic  -i-  of 
Type  4.  The  only  examples  that  have  been  found  are: 


Verb-stem 

xep'de®  I shall  do  so  (110.22) 
waii'e®!  shallsleep(71.15;  142.14) 
gwen-'plik'wan  ( = -p!iy-)  I shall 
lie  on  pillow 

ple'^i'  he  will  be  lying  down 
146.9 


Aorist  stem 

xebeni'c®  I did  so  (14.10;  168.10) 
wayan/'e^  I slept  (188.22) 
gwen-])\iji'nk'wa^n  I lay  on 
pillow 

pleyenfie^  I was  lying  down  71.5 


The  last  verb  seems  to  insert  a -y-  in  the  aorist,  between  the  -e-  of 
the  verb-stem  and  that  of  the  aoristic  addition,  in  the  manner  of 
verbs  of  Type  9&.  In  regard  to  vocalic  quantity  these  verbs  differ 
among  themselves.  The  verb-stem  of  all  but  wai-  is  long  in  vocalism. 
The  first  vowel  of  the  aorist  stem  is  short  in  every  case,  the  repeated 
vowel  is  sometimes  short  (xehen-,  pHyin-) , sometimes  long  (wayd'^n-) 
p!eye^.  The  stressed  stem  vowel  bears  a rising  accent. 

The  -n  of  wayd'^n-  and  pleye^n-  is  eclipsed  before  a catch  in  the 
third  person: 

he  slept  152.22;  154.6 
p!eye'^  he  was  lying  down  49.5 

but: 


xebe'^n  he  did  it  78.9;  118.14 

The  loss  of  the  -n  takes  place  also  in  the  third  person  aorist  of  yd’^n- 
Go(Type5).  Thus: 

he  went  15.3,11;  59.1;  92.26 

subordinate  form  yd'^^da^  58.8  and  (rarely)  yd'“nda^  when  he  went. 

Type  15.  Verb-stem  | aorist  stem  -7^.  The  ending  -i*-, 

found  in  a considerable  number  of  verbs  of  position,  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  a stem-forming  element  at  all,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that 
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suffixed  elements  may  intervene  between  it  and  the  base;  yet,  being  : 
wanting  in  the  non-aorist  forms  of  many  verbs,  it  has  something  of 
the  appearance  of  such.  The  non-aoristic  -as-  of  a few  verbs  has 
absolutely  no  appreciable  derivative  force,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a' 
purely  formal  element  characterizing  the  non-aorist  forms  of  the 
verb.  As  examples  of  Type  15a  may  be  given: 


Verb-stem 

s‘a's'an/'c®  I shall  stand  (cf. 
23.6) 

s’u'^ah'e®  I shall  sit  (55.11; 
186.21) 

k'e'p'ah'e®  I shall  be  long  ab- 
sent 

lap'de®  I shall  become  (92.11; 
166.14) 


Aorist  stem 

s'asdnit'e®  I stand  (34.1;  77.9) 

s'u^wilire®  I sat  (21.1;  178.21)1 

k'ebili^'e®  I was  long  absent  j 
(124.20)  I 

la“lk'e®  I became  (see  also  f 
Type  10a)  186.19  ■ 

s 


Of  examples  of  Type  156  may  be  mentioned; 


Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

dink!a's(Zd“  it  will  lie  stretched  dinkli  it  lies  stretched  out 
out 

tlobaga'sdd®  he  will  lie  like  one  tlobigi  he  lay  like  one  dead 
dead  (148.8) 

This  non-aoristic  -as-  seems  to  occur  also  in: 


cZa-sma-ima'sde®  I shall  smile  da-smayam  he  smiled 
which  otherwise  belongs  to  Type  2 or  3 (if  the  second  -m-  is  part  of 
the  base). 

Type  16.  Verb-stem  aorist  vM-c  + v-fCj.  This  type 

embraces  only  an  inconsiderable  number  of  verbs.  They  are: 


Verb-stem 

dvkIaTside®  1 shall  bo  lean  in 
my  rump 

gwel-sal-iWiside*  I shall  be 
lean  in  legs  and  feet 


Aorist  stem 

di-klaWnna^n  I am  lean  in  my 
rump  102.22 

gwel-sal-tlejesna^n  I have  no 
flesh  on  my  legs  and  feet 
102.22 


Several  verbs  of  position  that  show  an  -P-  in  the  aorist  show  an  i- 
in  non-aorist  forms.  Whether  this  -i-  is  merely  a shortened  form  of 
the  aoristic  -I*-,  or  identical  with  the  non-aoristic  -i-  of  verbs  of  Type 
16,  is  doubtful;  but,  in  view  of  the  absence  of  the  -l^-  in  non-aoristic 
forms  of  verbs  of  Type  15,  the  latter  alternative  seems  more  probable. 


Such  verbs  are : 
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Verb-stem 

<Zo-sga'lii'a“  it  will  lie  scattered 
about 

p'ildi'i'a®  flat  thing  will  lie 
t'ge'its'  !i(Za“  round  thing  will  lie 

s'einhfa“  it  will  lie  with  open- 
ing on  top  flike  box) 
s‘u'k’dicZa“  it  will  lie  curled  up 
wI'flv'di(Za“  it  ■will  lie  heaped 
about 


Aorlst  stem 

da-sgali  it  lies  scattered  about 

p'ildi  flat  thing  lies 
t'geits'li  round  thing  lies 
(138.24) 

s’eini  it  lies  with  opening  on 
top 

s'ugwidi  it  lies  curled  up 
wik'.idi  it  lies  heaped  about 


Of  similar  appearance,  though  the  aorist  (not  the  future)  is  transi- 
tive in  form,  is : 


Verb-stem  Aorlst  stem 

cZa“-sge'k!k'e®  I shall  listen  (fd“-sgek!iya.'^nllistened(third 

person  dd“-sgek!i  102.8) 

I In  speaking  of  verbs  of  Types  15  and  IG,  the  terms  verb-stem  and 
aorist  stem  are  used  in  a purely  relative  sense,  the  portions  of  the 
listed  forms  printed  in  Roman  characters  not  being  really  on  a par 
with  those  similarly  marked  in  the  first  fourteen  classes.  These  last 
two  types  have  significance  as  such  only  m so  far  as  certain  elements 
of  an  essentially  derivative  character  -i-,  -as-)  are  at  the  same 
time  formal  means  of  distinguishing  aorist  from  non-aorist  forms. 
It  is  not  diflicult  to  show  that  in  several  cases  these  elements  are 
themselves  preceded  by  non-radical  elements. 

One  or  two  aorists  have  been  found  in  the  material  obtained  that 
can  not  be  well  classified  under  any  of  the  sixteen  types  illustrated 
above.  They  are: 

gwen- xoxog[\v]a'^n  I string  (salmon)  together  ( = fully  redupli- 
cated xogxog-  ; otherwise  to  be  analyzed  as  xoxo-g-  of  Type 
10  a)  74.14 
saZ-s'a^xs'ix  he  slid 

This  latter  verb  with  its  mysterious  V in  the  repeated  syllable  is 
absolutely  without  Imown  parallel.  Irregular  is  also  the  defective 
verb  ei-  be  (see  §60,  fourth  footnote). 


S.  Verbal  Suffixes  of  Derivation  (§§  -il-oS) 

§41.  GENERAL  REMARKS 

Although  the  absolute  number  of  non-pronominal  suffixes  in  the 
verb  is  considerable  (almost  or  quite  thirty),  the  number  of  those 
that  have  a well-defined,  more  or  less  transparent  signification  is  not 
large  (hardly  more  than  a dozen  or  so)  when  compared  'wdth  what 
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one  is  accustomed  to  in  certain  other  American  languages.  Of  these, 
barely  one  or  two  (a  frequentative  and  a comitative)  can  be  said  to 
convey  anything  like  a material  notion,  the  rest  being  of  the  more  or 
less  formal  or  relational  character  met  with  in  suffixes  of  inflective  lan- 
guages— intransitivizing  elements,  causative,  reflexive,  passive,  recip- 
rocal, and  others  of  less  easily  described  signiflcation.  Those  suflixes 
that  have  no  clearly  defined  value  may  be  put  in  a class  by  them- 
selves as  “petrified”  suffixes,  the  justification  for  such  a classifica- 
tion being  purely  descriptive;  genetically  they  probably  form  a 
heterogeneous  group. 

§ 42.  PETRIFIED  SUFFIXES 

In  speaking  of  verbs  of  Types  2 and  3,  it  was  pointed  out  that  in 
a large  number  of  cases  certain  consonants  that  one  would  naturally 
be  inclined  to  consider  part  of  the  verb-stem  could  be  shown  by  more 
careful  analysis  to  be  really  of  a suffixal  character.  The  criteria  for 
such  a suffix  are  partly,  as  was  there  indicated,  the  existence  of 
evidently  related  forms  in  which  the  consonant  is  lacking,  partly 
certain  phonetic  features.  In  a considerable  number  of  cases  dif- 
ferent suflixes  arc  found  joined  to  the  same  verbal  base,  yet  hardly 
ever  determining  so  specific  a meaning  that  their  primary  signification 
can  be  detected.  The  following  examples, 
t'geits'Il  something  round  lies  (138.24) 

t'geyeha'^n  I roll  it  9 

t'ge^’ya'lxde^  Irnn  around  | 

al-fgeye't'giya^n  I tie  it  around  (my  head)  188.5  | 

wl^-x-Vgeye'^lclin  he  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  48.13  | 

evidently  all  contain  the  same  radical  element  or  base  (t'gey-),  ^ 
which  has  reference  to  circular  action  or  position.  The  suffixes 
-i-,  and  -Id-,  however,  can  not  be  shown  to  be  directly  respon-  ■ 
sible  for  the  specific  meanings  of  the  different  forms,  these  being 
determined  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  by  the  succeeding  suffixes,  the 
prefixes,  and  the  general  form  (transitive  or  intransitive)  of  the 
verb.  Similarly,  the  forms  he^^-sgaya'pxde^  i lie  down,  da-sgaya- 
na'^n  i lie  down,  and  possibly  also  dorsgall  it  lies  scattered 
ABOUT  (like  grain).  Contain  the  same  radical  element  (sga[y]-) ; but, 
as  in  the  examples  first  cited,  the  abstracted  suflixes  -p-,  -n-,  and 
-Z-,  refuse  to  yield  anything  tangible.  The  stems  galh-  twist  and 
gelg-  twirl  fire-drill  are  very  probably  related,  though  neither 
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the  difference  in  vowel  nor  the  use  of  different  consonants  can  be 
explained.  The  same  difficulty  is  met  with  in  di'nikl  a^n  i stretched 
IT  OUT  (02.1)  and  T)d°'-dinl'HWn  i hung  them  on  line  (59.9).  In 
some  cases  a difference  of  suffix  is  associated  with  a difference 
of  direction  of  verbal  action,  transitive  and  intransitive.  Thus  we 
have: 

al-ts!ayaga'^n  I wash  him  (64.5):  al-ts.'ayd^'de^  I wash  myself 
(not  reflexive  in  form) 

p.'alaga'^n  I relate  a myth  to  him:  plala'pde^  I relate  a myth 
ts.'ayama'^n  I hide  it  (124.23) : ts.'aydpde^  I hide 

The  various  petrified  suffixes  found  will  be  listed  vdth  examples 
under  each. 

1.  -b-.  There  seem  to  be  two  quite  distinct  -I-  suffixes,  one  charac- 
teristic of  transitives,  the  other  of  a certain  group  of  intransi- 
tives. Examples  of  transitive  -6-  are : 
t'geyeha'^n  I roll  it  (base  t'gey-),  with  secondarily  intransitive 
derivative : 

al-t'geyd'px  it  is  round  (literally,  it  rolls) 

he^^-sgaya'pxde^  I lie  down  (derived,  like  al-t"geya'px,  from  some 
such  transitive  as  *he^^-sgayah(i'^n  I lay  it  dowm  flat,  that, 
however,  does  not  happen  to  occur  in  the  material  at  hand) 
de^-l-gene'p'gwa  he  lay  curled  up  like  dog  (also  -geneuVwa) 
galaha'^n  I twist  it  by  rolling  (cf.  gelg-  twl  fire-drill) 
sgllpx  warm  your  back!  (seems  to  imply  *sgl^Voa'nl  shall  warm 
lus  back)  (25.8,  9) 

All  intransitives  in  -h-  i-p'-),  whether  or  not  secondarily  derived 
fi’om  transitives,  belong  to  that  class  of  verbs  to  be  later  dis- 
cussed as  Intransitive  Verbs,  Class  II.  Among  those  with 
primarily  intransitive  -p'-  are: 

al-ts!aydp'de^  I washed  my  face 
tslaydp'de^  I hid 
plala'p'de^  I tell  a myth 
S'in-xintxanp'de^  I snifiT  (cf.  xln  mucus) 

s'as'a'nhap'de^  I stand  around  (not  trying  to  help  anyone)  (cf 
s'a's'ant'e^  I shall  stand) 
s'in-wi'l%*1c'aip'de^  I blow  my  nose 
Z)d“-s-o'wo“^fc'ap'de^  I jump  up  (48.15;  49.1) 

A number  of  Class  II  intransitive  verbs  show  a suffixed  -p'-  in  all 
forms  but  the  aorist.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  whether  this 
-p'-  is  morphologically  identical  with  the  -p'-  of  verbs  like 
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tslayap'de^  or  not,  but  such  seems  likely.  Intransitives  with 
non-aoristic  -p'-  are : 

Id^'de^  I shall  become  (92.11)  (aorist  186.19 

sana'ji'de^  I shall  fight  (aorist  sd’^nsa'nfe^  [184.13]) 
tgUnip'de^  I shall  be  cold  (aorist  fgunuk'de^  [90.3]) 

Finally,  all  Class  II  intransitives  have  a -p'-  before  the  formal 
elements  in  the  first  person  plural  and  impersonal  of  the  aorist 
and  future  and  in  the  imperative  and  inferential  modes: 
s'as'int'p'iV  we  stand 
s'a's'anp'ia^t'  they  (mdef.)  will  stand 
s'a's'anY>'  stand! 
s'a's'awp'anp'  do  ye  stand! 
s'a's'anpga^m  stand!  (future) 
s-a's'anp'V  he  stood,  it  seems 

There  is  small  doubt,  however,  that  this  -p'-  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  non-aoristic  -j)'-  of  verbs  like  ldp'de‘,  which  occurs  in 
the  entire  future.  A form  like  Idj)'  become  ! is  in  that  event 
perhaps  to  be  analyzed  as  ld°-p'-p' , the.  first  -p'-  being  the  non- 
aoristic  element  found  also  in  Idp'de^,  while  the  second  -p’-  is 
identical  with  the  imperative-inferential  -p'-  of  s'a's'an-p'. 
This  analysis  is  purely  theoretical,  however,  as  contraction  to 
a single  -p'-  is  unavoidable  in  any  case. 

2.  -p)!-.  This  consonant  is  evidently  a suffixed  element  in: 

I skinned  them  (cf.  Jia^-i-hu'l'u^'hal  they  skinned 
them  all  160.5) 

3.  -m-.  Apparently  as  transitive  element -«i- appears  in ; 

tslayama'^n  I hide  it  (124.23)  (cf.  ts.'aydp'de^  I hide  [24.2]) 

As  intransitive  suffix  it  appears  in: 
t'gisi'^m  it  gets  green 

xitdu&t'e^  I whistle  (base  xvd-;  related  to  xdelt'  flute  [ ?])  (33.16) 
ts-!us-v,mt"e^  I make  noise  by  drawing  in  breath  between  teeth 
and  lower  lip  (78.9,10,12;  79.1,3,5;  96.9,10,12) 

It  may  not  be  altogether  accidental  that  the  latter  two  verbs  both 
express  the  making  of  a noise.  This  idea  is  found  expressed 
also  in: 

ts-!elemt'e^  I rattle  (102.13)  (cf.  i^ts-!ele'ts\'ili^n  I rattle  it) 
but  the  -m-  of  this  verb  may  be  really  an  older  -n-  dissimilated 
to  -m-  because  of  the  preceding  -Z-.  The  -m-  corresponds  to 
an  evidently  identical  suffixed  -am-  of  the  related  noun  ts’.'ela  m 

HAIL  152.12,16. 
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4.  -f'-  seems  to  be  found  only  with  transitive  verbs. 

I speak  to  him  (but  ivith  unexpressed  object 
wa/^Tiimi' xade^  I was  talking  [to  somebody])  (59.16,  63.10) 
dalc'-Tiene^da'^n  I wait  for  him  (cf.  hene'xade^  I wait)  ^ 

Tc luyuTTvido/^n  call  liis  name  from  distance,  greet  him  (198.11) 
(probably  derivative  of  Tclu'yam  friend!  31.6,  8) 
s-omoda'^n  I cook  it  (58.10)  (cf.  s-umii'xade^  I cook) 
ts-IumUmt'a^n  I cook  it  (170.17,19);  future  s-^mVan^  (170.16) 
(cf.  s-iimxi''  stirring  paddle  170.14) 
da'^-miniFda^n  I taught  him;  future  da“-mint'an 
lawadana'^n  1 hurt  him  (186.12) 
i/amada'^n  I ask  him  (70.6;  74.10;  120.16) 

wiyimada'^n  I “wish”  to  him,  work  supernatural  power  on  him 
(57.1) 

mtl¥da'^n  I love  her 

xa^-i-ts- liwiX  he  split  it  (26.6)  (cf.  l-ts-!iwi''ts-!au  he  split  it  up) 

It  will  be  noticed  that  most  of  the  verbs  listed  imply,  not  direct 
physical  action,  but  rather  the  direction  of  one’s  thought  or 
words  toward  another  person.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable 
that  the  -d-  (except  possibly  in  S'omd-  cook)  is  identical  with 
the  -d-  implied  in  the -s  - (=  -tx-)  of  the  indirect  object  (§  47). 
Unlike  the  -d-  here  discussed,  however,  the  -s-  of  the  indirect 
object  can  be  used  only  if  the  indirect  object  is  not  of  the 
third  person.  It  is  clear  that  -d-  is  not  really  quite  in  line 
with  the  other  suffixes  that  we  have  termed  “petrified,” 
this  being  shown,  among  other  tilings,  by  the  fact  that  it 
may  be  preceded  by  other  suffixes,  as  in  da’^-minl-Tc'-da^n. 

Evidently  quite  distinct  from  this  indirective  -d-  suffix  is  the 
-{a)d-  suffix  of  a few  intransitive  class  II  verbs  in  which  the 
-d-  is  followed  by  in  aorist,  -i-  in  non-aorist  forms  (see  § 40, 
16).  This  aoristic  -ad-  appears  always  umlauted  to  -id-. 

cugwxdV-,  non-aorist  cuk'di-  lie  curled  up 
vnTclidl^-,  non-aorist  wl^k'dv-  lie  heaped  about 
t'gwpUdl  (box,  canoe)  lies  bottom  side  up 

5.  ~t!-.  This  consonant  has  been  found  as  an  evident  suffix  in: 

hd‘^-di'mt\ana^n  I strung  (dentalia)  on  line  (59.9)  (cf.  dinkl- 
stretch  out) 

t gemeV.ia'"^  it  gets  dark  188.14  (cf.  t'ge^mt'ga'‘mx  it  is  quite  dark 
[cf.  196.7];  aZfjre'm  black  162.4;  [196.6]) 

> s-om-it-  and  s-iinm-t'a-  are  parallel  forms  of  one  verb  that  seem  to  be  used  with  no  dlllercnco  In  mean- 
ing, though  their  aorist  stems  are  formed  according  to  different  types. 
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6-  -A’'-*  As  in  the  case  of  -b-,  it  seems  advisable  to  recognize 

two  distinct  -g-  suffixes,  the  one  appearing  as  a transitivizing 
element,  the  other  as  a verb-making  element  added  on  to 
nouns  or  adjectives.  Examples  of  its  transitive  use  are: 

plalaga'^n  I tell  him  a myth 
al-ts!ayaga'^n  I wash  him  (64.5) 
p!¥-wa-gelegi'^n  I drill  for  fire  with  it  (88.12) 
l-]c!us'gi'xink'  he  will  pinch  me  (116.8,12)  (cf.  l-lc!us-u'Jc!'°as‘i  he 
always  pinches  me) 
cZa-fi'a&aga'^Ti  I finish  it  (61.8;  176.6) 

dd^-daZaga'mda^n  I put  holes  in  his  ear  (22.1)  (cf.  da’^-dele'p'i  he 
stuck  it  across  his  ear) 

swaddt'ga^n  I run  after  him  (59.13;  75.3;  120.19,  20) 

Examples  of  its  use  in  adjectival  intransitives  are: 
t'uwu'^k.'  he  feels  hot,  it  is  hot  94.15  (cf.  fu  hot  57.15) 
duwu'^k'  it  is  good,  he  does  right  180.11  (cf.  du  good,  beautiful 
58.7,8) 

Vgunnk'de^  I feel  cold  (90.3)  (cf.  t'gUnp'ia^H'  it  will  be  cold) 
xuma'k'de^  I shall  be  full,  satiated  (128.11)  (cf.  xu'ma  food  54.4 
ands'Tx-xu'm  dried  venison  43.12,13) 
gel-dulu'k'de^  I am  lazy 

Further  examples  of  that  are  difficult  to  classify  are : 
de-liimu'sgade^  I tell  the  truth  (184.3) 
s-in-wiltk'ap'dam  you  blow  your  nose 

yala'k'de^  I dive  (connected  with  yal-  lose  [?])  (60.10,11;  61.11) 
In  wa-tHUk'ni^n  i gave  each  one  (130.4)  (future  wa^ddnhin)  and 
in  the  morphologically  analogous  dd’^-^ninlk'da^n  i taught  him 
(future  dd’^mint'an),  the  is  confined  to  the  aorist.  In  wgi'gi 
HE  TOOK  IT  PROM  HIM  16.13,  the  -g-  is  found  only  in  the  third 
personal  object  of  the  various  tense-modes  {wefgin  it  was 
TAKEN  FROM  HIM  13.11;  wede'k'ink'  he  will  take  it  from 
HIM  (17.10,11).  All  other  forms  of  the  aorist  stem  we'd-  (verb- 
stem  wede-)  lack  it: 

wSsi  (from  *wet'si)  he  took  it  from  me  (17.3) 
wede'sbink'  he  will  take  it  from  you  (16.10,11) 

7 -lefiv-.  These  elements  seem  to  be  characteristic  of  tran- 

sitives. Examples  are: 

wi^-l-t'ge'ye^klin  he  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  (transitives  and 
passives  are  closely  related)  48.5,13;  (176.14) 
al-p!lUs-!u'luk\i^n  I burn  it  (73.9,12;  96.26)  (cf.  al-p!lUs-!u'l- 
is-Ialhip'  do  ye  burn  it!  198.10) 
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^l^-i-sgu'yuk.\i^n  I make  it  fall  (48.7,8,12) 
le^^~de-le'lek\i^n  I finish  talking  50.4 

di'niWn  I stretch  it  out  (see  under  sufiix  -t!-)  (59.9;  62.1) 

Jie'yekli^n  I left  it  over  (61.7;  196.8) 
pIuwu'Hda^n  I name  him  (158.5)  (cf.  plu'wup.'ausi  he  keeps  calling 

me) 

ts'Hni'^k'  he  pinched  it  31.1;  (32.7) 
ha-i-yunu'k\i^n  I pull  it  out  forcibly 
he^^-l-le'mek\i^n  I killed  them  off  (14.13;^  43.1;  108.20) 
l-go'yok  M^n  I pushed  him  (49 .2)  (cf . ^-goyogiyi  I kept  pushing  him) 
ha-i-s-ivr-xl'lik\\\i^n  I blow  my  nose  (cf.  xln  mucus) 
p!a4-t'gw%li'k\\yana^n  I spill  (water,  blood)  (58.1;  72.8)  (cf. 
t'gwill'H'gwaV  it  keeps  dropping) 

-k!-  seems  to  occur  also  in  the  perhaps  only  secondarily  intransitive: 
Jd“-s-owo'“%'ap'(Ze'  {=-s-owd''^k!-haf-)  I jump  up  (48.15;  49.1) 
(cf.  s-o'wo“s-a“®  he  keeps  jumping  [112.5,10]) 

8.  Only  in  a very  few  cases  is  this  suffixed  consonant  met  with : 
t'gdts-H  round  thing  lies  (138.24) 

dV-t'gumu'tcM^n  I squeeze  and  crack  it  (cf.  dlH" gumu' t' gimi^n  I 
squeeze  and  crack  many  insects) 
yowo'^^^s  he  starts  186.10;  yowd'Hs\ana^n  I cause  him  to  start 
Jia-yau-t'ge'netsH^n  I put  it  about  my  waist 
/ta^w-i-Zia'iiatsh^n  I made  it  stop  (raining)  (152.16) 

Judging  from  these  few  examples,' -is is  characteristic,  like  -h-, 
-pl-^  -k!-,  and  -t!-,  of  transitive  verbs;  fgeits-H  is  probably 
related  to  a transitive  H'ge'yets’Wn,  as  is  dink.'l  it  lees 
STRETCHED  OUT  to  di'nikla^n. 

-s-  occurs  as  an  evident  suffix  in: 
dl^-t!¥si'^n  I mashed  them  (cf.  dl^-t!iyl't!iya^n  I mashed  them 
one  after  another) 

9.  -{a)l-.  This  suffix  includes  both  intransitives  and  transitives: 

al-gesegas&'U'e^  I was  washing 
¥eb]ht'e^  I was  long  absent  (124.20) 
s-u^wiliiV  I sit  (21.1);  72.9;  (178.21) 

yamlU'e^  I look  pretty  ([1]  = fat,  sleek;  cl.ya'mx  fat,  grease  54.5) 
al-we'k!sla^n  I shine  (126.3;  128.14) 

I make  it  whirl  up 
%-k!e^imS.i'^n  I whirl  it  around 
l-t'ge'^yM'^n  I roll  it  around 
al-V gVy&\x  (tears)  roll  down  his  face  138.25 
gwd°l9,'\x  (children)  run  about 
k' ewe'k' awsi^\  he  barks 
de-giJlu'klvilx  it  was  blazing  188.15 
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The  idea  of  unbroken  continuity  is  fairly  evidently  shown  by 
these  examples  to  be  connected  with  the  sufHx  -(a)Z-. 

10.  -ia)n-.  Quite  a number  of  intransitives  are  found  that  have 
this  element,  to  which  no  particular  meaning  can  be  assigned.. 
Such  are : 


s 'as -inlZ'e^  I stand  (34.1;  77.9;  144.14,17) 
moyugvDo! nt' I’m  spoiled 

I am  tired  (102.1)  (cf.  hulu'ldlint' I used  to  be  tired 

[48.11]) 

liglnt'e^  I am  resting  (100.14)  (cf.  ligilag&'Td'  he  kept  resting  102.1) 
In  a large  number  of  transitives  a suffixed  -n-  is  also  found,  with- 
out its  being  clearly  possible  to  identify  it  either  with  the  causa- 
tive -n-  or  the  indirect  objective  -n{an)-  for: 
lawad&na'^n  I hurt  him  (186.12) 
ts'Iihina'^n  I make  a speech  to  him  (146.11 ; 178.11) 
wa-t!ilik'ni^n  I gave  each  one  (130.4) 

klemna'n  I shall  make  it  (28.2,13,14)  (aorist  without  object 
Tc.'eme'nxa^  he  makes) 

wa^-u'^gwmi'^n  I drink  it  with  it  {u'^gwtJnxde^  I drink) 
he^^-wa^-wd’^g'vai' n she  is  bought  with  it 
The  last  two  examples  are  rather  different  in  character  from  the 
others.  See  § 64. 

11.  -W-.  Two  apparently  quite  distinct -^ui-suflixes  must  be  taken 
account  of. 

(1)  A suffixed  -w-  is  found  to  characterize  in  all  forms  a group  of 
intransitives  belonging  to  Type  2 ; it  is  only  in  certain  deriv- 
ative forms  that  the  -w-  is  lacking,  and  thereby  possibly  shovm 


to  be  a non-radical  element : 


Uwilixd'e^  I ran  to  (24.1),  but  I used  to  run  to 

sgeleiit'e^  I shouted  (196.1),  but  sgelslt'e^^l  kept  shouting  (59.3) 

Examples  of  this  group  of  verbs  are : 


Aorist 

sgele''^^  he  shouted  69.4;  90.8 
he  ran  to  47.1 ; 70.7 

he  jumped  48.9;  58.3 
de-wiliyva'lda^n  I fight  him  (de- 
rivative of  intransitive)(27. 3) 
he  climbed  (77.8) 


Future  (non-aorist) 

sgelwa'H'  he  will  shout 
Tiiwilvta'H'  he  will  run  to 
(136.21) 

bilwa'H'  he  will  jump  (160.16) 
de^wilwa'ldan  I shall  fight  him 
(33.2,3) 

hihva'H'  he  will  climb 


. still,  in  these  frequentative  (usitatlve)  forms  the  absence  of  the 
that  It  dropped  off  as  a syllable  final  after  a consonant  (see  § 18).  Then  sgeUU  e>  Is  for  an  older 
This  supposUlon  Is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  future  tgdwa'U'e^Vu.  keep  shouting  (cf.  mhoada  you 


WILL  SHOUT). 
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In  non-aoristic  forms  the  phonetic  conditions  may,  as  usual, 
necessitate  an  inorganic  -a-: 
ge  wilsJvL  run  there!  (29.10) 
sgel&'vit'e^  I shall  shout 
biWut'e^  I shall  jump  (160.17) 

In  these  cases  the  evidence  for  the  suffixal  character  of  the  -tv-  is 
rather  slim.  In  one  verb,  however,  it  has  a clearly  intransi- 
tivizing  influence: 

Hemeyana''^^  (second  a inor-  : tlamayana'^n  I take  her  to  her 
ganic)  he  goes  with  woman  husband  (148.5) 
to  see  her  married  148.6 
Heineya'nwia^^  they  (indef.)  go 
with  her  to  see  her  married 
178.1 

(2)  -w-  {-aw-  after  a consonant  in  the  aorist)  is  characteristic  of  all 
tense-modes  but,  in  some  cases,  the  present  imperative  and 
inferential  (probably  for  phonetic  reasons,  see  §§11  and  18)  of 
a number  of  transitive  verbs,  provided  the  object  is  of  the 
third  person.  Such  verbs  are : 

gayawa'^n  I eat  it  30.11  {gayau  he  ate  it  54.5);  future  ga-iwa'n 
128.18;  noun  of  agent  ga-iwa'^s  eater  (of  it)  94.3;  but  impera- 
tive gal  eat  it!  32.4;  galV  he  ate  it  (inferential)  142.19 
al-sgalawi'^n  I turn  my  head  to  look  at  him;  future  sgdHwi'n; 
part.  sgal&'uV  {-a'-  is  inorganic)  144.17;  but  sgdlk'a^  I looked 
at  him  turning  my  head  (inferential) 
al-sgaldHi\fi'^n  (Type  8)  I keep  turning  my  head  to  look  at  him; 
future  sgalwalwi'n;  but  sgelelxi  he  keeps  txirning  his  head  to 
look  at  me 

ia-i-de-ye^giwida'^  you  will  drive  (sickness)  out  of  (body)  198.4,5; 
imperative  -ye^g&'u 

wa^giwi'^n  I brought  it  to  him  (176.17);  future  wagavfi'n;  but 
waP'ga' sbi^n  I brought  it  to  you  (194.11) 
ld°ia!\\hi  he  caused  them  to  become  (Za“Z-  become)  43.1 

It  is  very  likely  that  the  absence  of  the  -w-  is  conditioned,  at  least 
in  certain  forms,  rather  by  phonetic  than  by  morphologic  mo- 
tives {gal  from  * gratw;  sgdlk'a-  from  *sgdl\vk'a^) . This  is  ren- 
dered plausible  by  a form  like  ga-iwawa'lsbink'  they  will 
ALWAYS  EAT  YOU  26.8  (repetition  of  -vt-  in  frequentative  as  in 
al-sgalwalwl'n) , in  which. the  object  is  not  of  the  third  person. 
The  -w-  seems  to  have  been  retained  here  because  of  the  follow- 
ing vowel.  The  form  wd’^ga'hi  i brought  it  (110.17)  as  com- 
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pared  with  waP-givfi'^n  i brought  it  to  him  (future  waga'n: 
wagawi'n)  suggests  that  the  signification  of  the  in  transi- 
tive verbs  is  to  indicate  the  indirect  object,  at  least  for  the 
third  person.  It  is,  however,  almost  certainly  accidental  that 
wd'^giivi'^n  stands  by  the  side  of  wa/^ga' sbi^n  with  -s-  to  indicate 
the  indirect  object.  That  -w-  is  not  the  morphologic  equivalent 
of  -s-  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  stands  also  by  the  side 
of  the  transitive  connective  consonant  -x-  (cf.  al-sgalawi'^n: 
al-sgala'xWn  i turn  my  head  to  look  at  you).  It  must  be 
confessed  that  after  all  no  very  distinct  signification  can  be 
attached  to  either  the  intransitive  or  transitive  -w-. 


12.  Constant  -a.  A number  of  verbs  whose  stem  (including 
petrified  suffix)  ends  in  two  consonants  add  to  this  stem 
an  -a  that  appears  in  all  their  forms,  even  though  the  con- 
sonant combination  is  one  that  may  stand  in  a final  position 
(cf.  footnote,  § 10).  No  reason  can  be  assigned  for  the  reten- 
tion of  the  -a  in  all  forms,  except  the  ruling  analogy  of  the 
aorist;  in  this  tense-mode  the  -a  is  .in  all  probability  directly 
due  to  the  consonant-cluster,  as  the  aorist  verb-forms  to  be 
presently  given  differ  in  this  very  respect  from  the  aorist  forms 
of  other  stems  ending  in  two  consonants  (e.  g.,  non-aorist  • 
s'u'^t'a-  boil  vdth  constant  -a-,  though  ending  in  a finally 
permissible  consonant-cluster,  because  of  aorist  ts'.'umu^t  a-;  \ 
contrast  non-aorist  s'omd-  boil  without  -a-  because  of  aorist  j 
s'omod-).  The  following  are  examples  of  verbs  of  the  char-  ^ 
acter  described:  ' 


Aorist 

swaddt'gsi  he  followed  liim  75.3 
mats!dsg&  he  always  put  it  132.9 
ts'lumilint'a,  he  boils  it  30.2 
da'^-minik'da.  he  taught  him 


Non-aorist 

swa't'ga,  follow  him! 
masga,''  put  it!  104.5 
boil  it! 

dd^^-mint'a.  teach  him!  (con- 
trast wd’^Til'fnt'  talk  to  him! 
with  aorist  -himid-) 


If  the  verb  is  instrumental  in  vocalism  (see  § 64),  the  constant  a 
is  replaced  by  the  instrumental  i.  Thus . 

’irTdos-ds-gi  he  keeps  pinching  him 
That  tills  constant  -a  is  felt  to  be  somewhat  different  in  character 
from  ordinary  inorganic  or  connective  -a-  (as  in  ts-!elafmt  e*  or 
wd-g^'sWn)  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  is  changed  to  -i-  when- 
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ever  the  object  is  not  of  the  tliird  person,  in  reciprocals,  in 
reflexives,  and  in  verbs  with  non-agentive  -a>-; 

swedet'gixi  he  followed  me 
dd°'-minlk'dixbi  he  taught  you 

yowd'’^^snixU^n  I cause  you  to  start  (but  parallel  yowd''^ts!anxWn 
with  connecting  a) 

waydnhixU^n  I put  you  to  sleep;  wainMxigam  I was  put  to 
sleep 

l-JcMis'us'gixi  he  keeps  pinching  me;  %-kIus‘gi'xin'k'  he  will  pinch 
me 

^ l-t!ene'Msdam  you  hold  me  86.13,14. 
l-lasgi'xant'p'  touch  one  another! 
l-lesgi'¥wit'  touching  himself 
hd^-t'e]c!elhixde^  I keep  bobbing  up  (60.11,13,14) 

§ 43.  FREQUENT  ATI  VES  AND  USITATIVES 

Frequent atives,  continuatives,  and  usitatives  are  formed  from  sim- 
pler verb  forms  in  great  part  by  various  methods  of  repetition  of  all 
or  part  of  the  phonetic  material  of  the  stem,  to  a somewhat  less 
extent  by  means  of  sufiixation.  In  many  repetitive  forms  a distinct 
tendency  to  use  a long  vowel  provided  with  a rising  pitch-accent  is 
observable.  As  it  has  not  been  found  feasible  to  draw  anything  like 
sharp  lines  between  the  exact  significations  of  the  various  repetitive 
forms,  it  seems  best  to  dispose  of  the  material  from  a purely  formal 
point  of  view  rather  than  to  attempt  to  classify  it  rigidly  into  fre- 
quentatives,  iteratives,  usitatives,  and  continuatives.  The  methods 
of  forming  repetitives  will  be  taken  up  in  order. 

1.  Type  13  of  Stem- Formation.  It  was  remarked  before  that 
most  verbs  of  this  type  normally  employed  in  that  form  are  such 
as  to  imply  a repetition  of  the  action  they  express.  The  type 
may,  moreover,  be  freely  formed  from  bases  implying  non-repetitive 
action  whenever  it  is  desired  to  convey  a general  frequentative  or 
usitative  meaning.  The  frequentative  idea  may  have  reference 
to  the  repetition  of  the  act  itself  (iterative  or  usitative)  or  to  the 
plurality  of  the  transitive  object  or  intransitive  subject  affected 
(distributive) ; any  sharp  characterization  of  the  manner  of  the 
frequentative  action  in  each  case  is,  however,  doubtless  artificial 
apart  from  the  context.  The  following  examples  of  repetitive  Avith 
corresponding  non-repetitive  forms  will  illustrate  the  general  fre- 
quentative force: 
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Non-repetUive  verb-stem 


Repetitive 


lehe-  pick  up  and  eat  (seeds) 

loTio-n-  cause  to  die 

wog-  arrive 
V.oxox-  (aorist)  gather 

do'^x-  (non-aorist) 

Tien-d-  wait  for 

odo-  hunt  for 

og-  give  to 


le'^p'lap'  (non-aorist)  pick 
and  eat  many  (seeds)!  34.2 
loho'lahana^n  I used  to  kill 
them 

wogovM'^Jc'  many  arrived  112.2 
wa^-%-t!oxo't!ixi^n  I used  to 
gather  them 

iwa^-l-ddxda^xTc'  they  have  been 
gathering  them  (inferential) 
Jiene'handa^n  I always  used  to 
wait  for  him 

odo'^at'  she  always  hunted  for 
them  116.6 

ogo'^dk'i  he  nlwnys  gave  them 
112.17 


db^-  kill 

wl*-  go,  travel 

pld’^g-  swim 
ts'!iu-d-  split 

sglp!-  cut 

Tiiil-p!-  skin,  peel  off  bark 

hog-  run 

he‘l-  sing 
alrhui-x-  hunt 


do^mda'mV  he  used  to  kill 
them  (inferential)  25.1; 
27.15 

wiyiwlt'e^  I used  to  go  (there) 
(96.1) 

p!aga'p!a^¥  he  used  to  svdm 
xa^-%-ts' livn'^ts' !au  he  split  it 
to  pieces 

sgl*^p'sga'p'gam  they  had  been 
all  cutup  (21.2;  138.7) 
he^^-t-hu'liJhal  he  kept  peeling 
off  bark  (160.5) 
hogo'haVde^  I am  always  run- 
ning 

hele'hal^  he  used  to  sing 
al-huyu'hl*x  he  always  hunted 
{-hl^-=-hay~,  §8)  86.1 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  repetitive  form  is,  on  the  whole, 
built  up  on  the  verbal  base,  not  the  verb  or  aorist  stem.  Thus, 
e.  g.,  the  verb-stems  lehe-  and  loho-  do  not  enter  into  the  formation 
of  the  frequentatives  at  all,  which  are  formed,  according  to  Type 
13a,  directly  from  the  simple  bases  leb-  (verb-stem  le^p  lab-,  aorist 
lebeUb-)  and  lobr  (verb-stem  lohUh-,  aorist  loholah-).  Similarly,  a 
form  like  p!aga'p!a^¥  shows  no  trace  of  the  aorist  stem  p.’agai- 
of  the  simplex;  verbs  of  Type  6 generally  show  the  fortis  consonant 
of  the  base  in  all  forms  of  the  frequentative  (see  §40,  6) ; sgot!o'sgidi‘n 
1 CUT  IT  TO  PIECES  (144.2)  (cf.  sgo'^^da^u  i cut  it  72.10,  base  sgot!- 
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45.10).  Suffixes  with  no  distinct  derivative  signification  drop  off  in 
the  frequentative  (cf.  ts'Hu-d-  and  Ml-f!-  above,  also  §42  passim), 
but,  if  they  are  functional  elements,  are  put  after  the  reduplicated 
complex  (cf.  loho-n-  and  Tien-d-  above) ; frequentatives  thus  become, 
as  was  indicated  in  the  treatment  of  petrified  suffixes,  criteria  for 
the  determination  of  the  simple  base.  Some  verbs,  however,  retain 
a petrified  suffix  in  the  frequentative  without  apparent  reason: 
ts-!umumt'a  he  boils  it;  ts-!umu'ts-!amt'a  he  always  boils  it. 

The  only  use  made  of  the  aorist  stem  in  the  formation  of  fre- 
quentatives is  in  the  case  of  such  forms  as  have  an  initial  fortis 
in  the  aorist  as  against  a media  in  the  verb-stem,  mainly  verbs  of 
Type  8.  The  aorist  of  the  corresponding  frequentative  also  shows 
the  initial  fortis,  but  is  not  otherwise  influenced  by  the  form  of  the 
aorist  stem  of  its  simplex;  e.  g.,  aorist  of  simplex,  tioxox-,  but  of 
frequentative,  t!ox-o-t!ax-  with  retained  t!-.  Such  verbs  as  aorist 
t!oxot!ax,  non-aorist  dd^xdax-,  are  to  be  considered  as  of  mixed  type 

(in  this  case  partly  8,  partly  13  a). 

Verbs  like  odo^ad-  and  ogo^ag-  with  a secondarily  developed  glottal 
catch  in  the  aorist  (see  §6)  seem  to  retain  this  catch  in  nqn-aorist 
forms,  a stop  + the  catch  resulting  in  a fortis: 

aorist  ogo'^ag-  always  give  to ; non-aorist  o'lc!{w]ag- 
A small  sub-class  is  formed  by  those  frequentatives  that  omit  the 
-a-  of  the  repeated  base  (Type  13c).  Such  are : 


Verb-stem 

wa-j&nagwa'n  I shall  run  after 
him 

waK'e®  I shall  sleep  (71.15; 
142.14) 

^e«Z-yo“na'n  I shall  sing  a song 
(106.7) 

waga'n  I shall  bring  it 


Repetitive 

wa-yana-ina^rwa'^Ti  I used  to 
run  after  him 

wayauhide®  I used  to  sleep 
{-h-  conditioned  by  accent) 

yonoina'^U/ 1 always  sing  it 

wagao'k'na^TO  I used  to  bring 
it  ( ? = *wagawg~,  but  see  4, 
footnote)  (45.6) 


A very  peculiar  type  of  frequentative  formation  is  illustrated  by : 
loha'lhifc'  (a'  is  inorganic)  they  used  to  die  (inferential)  (168.9) ; 
aorist  stem  doubtless  lohoffii- 


derived  from  aorist  loTioi-  die,  non-aorist  loTio-  (contrast  aorist  loho- 
lah-an-,  non-aorist  lohlah-an  in  the  causative) . The  otherwise  purely 
aoristic  -i-  of  Type  4 is  here  dragged  into  the  non-aorist  forms. 

3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12 9 § 43 
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2.  Type  4 of  Reduplication.  This  method  of  forming  the  fre- 
quentative seems  to  be  but  a variant  of  the  first  (the  repeated  initial 
consonant  coming  last  instead  of  immediately  after  the  connecting 
vowel,  or  the  initial  consonant  not  being  repeated  at  all  if  there  is  a 
petrified  suffix),  and  is  found  in  only  a few  verbs,  where  it  takes 
the  place  of  the  first  method.  A glottal  catch  generally  separates 
the  repeated  vowel  of  the  stem  from  the  immediately  following  a. 
Examples  are: 

Repetitive 

Icleme'^araga^n  I always  make 
it  (instead  of  *lc!eme'- 
Tclama^n)  (77.5) ; Idem^a^mk' 

{ = -^amg-¥  he  used  to  make 
it  (inferential)  122.18 
Uomo'amda^n  I used  to  kill 
them  (instead  of  *t!omo'- 
tlama^n)  (13.10;  54.3) 
kluwu'^auga^n  I used  to  throw 
them  away  (instead  of  *lc!'w- 
vm'Tdawa^n)  (134.6) 
pluvm'^a-uga^n  I keep  'calling 
his  name(100.21) (instead  of 
*p!uwu' plaukla^n ; cf . p!u'~ 
wupldus'i  he  keeps  calling 
me  by  name) 

de-ts’!inl'anx  he  always  died 
(instead  of  *ts-!ini'ts'!anx) 
74.7 

leme'arrik'  he  used  to  take 
(everything)  (instead  of 
*leme'lam¥) 

If  the  initial  consonant  is  a fortis,  it  becomes  a media  when 
repeated,  as  illustrated  in  the  first  three  examples.  This  may  be 
explained  by  catch  dissimilation  (see  §22) — e.  g.,  a theoretical 
*k!uwu'^au^¥  (from  *k!uwu'Tc!au)  is  dissimilated  to  kfuwu'^auk . 
Similarly  a theoretical  *p!uvm'^au^¥  (from  * p!uwu'p!au^¥)  is  dis- 
similated to  p!uvm'^auk\  The  non-aorist  frequentative  forms  of 
these  verbs  sometimes  follow  the  first  method  of  formation  (cf. 
do^a^mF  under  method  1),  sometimes  the  second  {aakhm^amg-). 

3,  c+  y + Ci-h'i^  + c.  The  few  verbs  that  belong  here  differ  from 
the  preceding  in  that  they  repeat  only  the  initial  consonant  after 
the  repeated  stem-vowel  (Type  11).  An  example  is: 

§ 43 


Aonsi.  smut 

klerne^  ? jmake 


Uomom-  kill 


Tduwuv)-  throw  away  (pi.  obj.) 


p!uwu-Td-  call,  name 


de-ts' !ini^-x-{  = ts‘ Hni-Td-x-)  die 


Zeme-X:.'-take  along  (cf.  108.10) 
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Aorlst  stem 

dl-t!ugui-  wear 


Repetitive 

dl-t!ugu'H'  he  keeps  wearing 
it,  used  to  wear  it 


As  in  the  first  method,  so  also  in  the  second  and  third,  non- 
radical functionless  elements  of  the  simplex  disappear  in  the  fie- 
quentative.  Thus  the  suffixed  -i-  of  Hemh  he  made  it  and  -n-  of 
Ideme'nxa^  he  makes,  also  the  aorist  characteristic  of  dl-t!ugu%  he 
WORE  IT,  are  not  found  in  their  corresponding  frequentative  forms. 

4,  -y  4-  c + + c.  The  large  number  of  verbs  whose  frequentatives 

follow  this  formula  (la  of  t3q>es  of  reduplication)  always  have  another 
consonant,  whether  part  of  the  stem  or  a petrified  suffix,  after  the  non- 
fortis  repeated  consonant  characterizing  the  frequentative,  so  that 
the  appearance  at  least  of  infixation  is  often  produced.  Externally, 
frequentatives  of  this  type  resemble  aorists  of  verbs  of  Type  8,  but 
dift’er  from  them  in  the  consistent  length  of  the  repeated  vowel.  In 
signification  these  verbs  are  generally  continuative  or  usitative  rather 
than  properly  frequentative  or  iterative.  As  examples  may  be  given; 


Aorist  stem 

Tclos'o-g-  pinch 
himi-d-  talk  to 
baxam-  come 
tlulu-g-  follow 

dl-sgal-aw-  turn  head  to  look  at 

gaya-^-  eat 
hene-d-  wait  for 

plalag-  tell  a myth 

hern-g-  take  out 

uyu^s'-  laugh 

tslayag-  shoot 
yilim-  ask  for 


Repetitive 

i-1c!os‘os'gih.e  is  always  pinch- 
ing him 

wd’^-himl^mda'^n  I used  to  talk 
to  him 

baxdxmia'^^  they  keep  coming 
(194.13) 

Jia-tMiluHga'^n  I keep  follow- 
ing in  (trail) 

ol-sgaldHiwi'^m  I keep  turning 
my  head  to  look  at  them 

gaydiwa'^n  I used  to  eat  it 

Jiene^nda'^n  I keep  waiting 
for  him 

p'.aldHga'n  the  myth  is  always 
told 

ba-i-heme^mga'^n  I always 
took  them  out 

uyu'H^s  'de^  - (dissimilated  from 
*uyu'H*^s'-  [?])  I keep  laugh- 
ing ^ 

tsiayaik'  housed  to  shoot  them 
154.14 

yiWnma'^n  I keep  asking  for 
it  (see  § 21) 
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Aorist  stem 


Repetitive 


is!aya-m-  hide 


tslaya-ima'^n  I always  hide  it 
(134.8) 


gini-g  go  to 


gininlc  they  went  there  one 


after  another  46.11 


matslag-  put 


rnatsidsga  they  always  put  it 
away  132.9 


wits' !im-  move 
sgelew-  shout 


wits- llsmade^  I keep  moving 


sgeUlt'e^  (see  § 18)  I keep 
shouting  (59.3) 


hiwiliw-  run  to 


(see  § 18)  I keep 

running 


The  verb  yewei-  return  seems  to  form  its  frequentative  according 
to  method  4,  but  with  added  -g-; 

yewe'oV  he  used  to  come  back  47.4;  116.2;  yeweoga't'  you  used 
to  come  back;  yeweo'k'de^,  yew^uTc'd^^  I used  to  come  back 

There  is  not  enough  material  available  to  determine  in  every  case 
the  non-aoristic  forms  of  the  frequentatives  of  this  group.  As  a gen- 
eral rule,  however,  it  seems  that  the  non-aoristic  stem  of  the  frequen- 
tative is  formed  by  repeating  a consonant  or  semi-vowel,  but  in  such 
a manner  as  to  indicate  the  non-aoristic  simplex  back  of  it.  Thus  the 
frequentative  of  the  inferential  ts'.'almk'  he  hid  it  is  ts'!a-imlk'  he 
WAS  ALWAYS  HIDING  IT;  of  hil[d]uk'  HE  JUMPED  160.17  it  is  hilwolk 
(« ==  *bilwdlw¥)  THEY  ALWAYS  JUMPED  160.16.  From  galF  (inferential) 
HE  ATE  IT  142.19  is  formed  gayaik'  (if  really  inferential  in  form;  per- 
haps third  person  subject  aorist  gayaig-  in  contrast  to  -gaydiw  of  other 
persons,  see  above)  he  used  to  eat  it  54.6,  which,  though  resembling 
the  aorist  in  the  repetition  of  the  stem-vowel,  differs  from  it,  probably 
for  phonetic  reasons,  in  the  absence  of  the  -w-.  The  form  wits'Ie's- 
made^  he  will  keep  moving,  given  as  the  future  of  wits' lismade^, 
can  not,  for  want  of  parallel  forms,  be  accounted  for.  From  sgdHw-. 
non-aorist  of  sgalaw-,  is  formed  the  frequentative  sgalw-alw-  (perhaps 
according  to  Tj’pe  8,  Iw-  being  a consonatic  unit). 

5.  Voivel  lengthening.  Many  verbs,  particularly  such  as  be- 
long to  Type  2,  obtain  a usitative  signification  by  merely  lengthenmg 
the  short  repeated  vowel  of  the  stem,  this  vowel,  when  stressed,  as- 
sumine  the  falling  accent.  Examples  of  this  simple  process  aie. 
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, Repetitive 

Simplex 

he  dreams  he  is  always  dreammg 

liikHi'xa'  he  sets  traps  ° 

geyewa'kde’ia’liUlcHyi'Vwhen  geye‘walxie'da  l^-Jc.iyr  i 

I ate  he  eame  whenever  I used  to  eat  he 

came 

FeweTawaH  he  barks  Fewe'^FawaH  he  is  always  bark- 

ing 

As  the  last  example  shows,  by  this  method  verbs  which  are  already 
frequentative  in  form  can  be  made  to  take  on  a usitative  meaning. 

0,  -j)+(c  + ) ha.  The  accented  vowel  (v)  of  frequentatives  con- 
forming to  this  formula  is  either  the  second  vowel  of  the  stem  of  the 
simplex  or  the  repeated  vowel  of  the  stem  not  found  in  the  simplex, 
and  is  followed  by  the  last  consonant  (semi-vowel)  of  such  verb-stems 
as  end  in  two  consonants.  The  forms  that  belong  to  this  group  seem 
in  some  cases  to  have  rather  a continuative  than  iterative  force.  Ex- 
amples are; 


Repetitive 

lohonha  he  keeps  killing  them 

liwllJiaut'e^  Ikeptlooking(144.19) 
wo^d^ha  she  used  to  go  for  wood 
43.15;  158.18 

dd'^-sgek.'elha  he  listened  around 
102.3 

dd°'-agdnJii^n  I used  to  hear  about 
it 

s'u'^alha^  they  always  stayed  (to- 
gether) 112.2 

s-u'^alhibiF  we  always  stay  to- 
gether 

s'as'a'nhap'de^  I stand  around 

The  last  two  examples  do  not  show  a rising  pitch-accent,  because 
the  vowel  (-a-)  preceding  the  -Z-  and  -n-  respectively  is  inorganic 
and  therefore  incapable  of  carrying  a rising  or  raised  accent  (cf.  as 
parallel  lila'ufe^  i shall  jump,  not  *MlaUt'e‘,  because  of  inorganic 
-0-).  They  also  illustrate  the  loss  in  the  frequentative  of  a non- 
radical element  (-^*-)  of  the  simplex;  in  s'u'^alha^  the  loss  of  the 
involves  also  the  transfer  of  the  verb  to  the  first  class  of  intransitives 
(second  person  singular.  Class  I,  s'u'^alhat'  you  stay  around;  Class 
II,  s-nFwillt'am  you  sit). 

§ 43 


Simplex 

lohon  he  caused  them  to  die 
(100.8) 

liwila'ut'e^  I looked  (59.14) 
woHf  she  went  for  (wood)  (non- 
aorist  woo-)  (162.8) ; 186.6 
dd’^-sgekll  he  listened  102.8 

dd°‘-agani'^n  I heard  it  (55.3) 


S’u^will  he  sits,  stays  21.1 


s 'OS I stand  (34.1) 
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7.  li+Uut.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  verbs  that  belong  here 
contain  the  continuative  -I-  treated  under  the  head  of  petrified  suffixes  | 
(see  § 42,  9).  The  formula  may  then  be  considered  morphologically  | 
identical  with  that  listed  as  method  5,  except  that  the  continuative  ! 
-I-  is  introduced  before  the  -Tia.  Examples  of  this  group  are : i 


Aorist  (or  verb)  stem 

t'.oxox-  gather 


(bd‘^-t'eJc!-x  emerge) 

{sglp!-  cut) 

h’.ot'ldad-  break 

{al-xlk!-  see) 
gwidi(k''‘d)-  throw 

(lok!-  trap) 


Repetitive 

wa-H-t!oxdlhi^n  I always  gather 
them 

hd'^-t'ek!dhixia'^^  they  all 
emerged  60.11 

bd°'-t'ek!Slhixde^  I keep  emerging 
(60.14) 

xa-‘i-sgip!Ti]ii  he  cut  them  all 
through  26.11 

xa-H-yd°'-k!odolhi  he  always  just 
broke  them  in  two  29.1 

al-xik!ll1ii‘n  I used  to  see  him 

gvnddha  he  kept  throvdng  it 
(164.11) 

lok.'olha  he  was  always  trapping 
them  78.4;  100.4 


The  non-aoristic  forms  of  these  frequentatives  dispense  with  the  re- 
peated vowel  (r)  characteristic  of  the  aorist,  so  that  the  introduction 
of  an  inorganic  -a'.-  is  necessitated : 

gwida'lhan  1 shall  keep  throwing  it 
al-xik!a'lhi¥  I used  to  see  him  (inferential) 


The  remarks  made  under  method  1 in  regard  to  the  formation  of 
frequentatives  directly  from  the  verb-stem  rather  than  the  aorist 
stem  apply  also  here  {sgotlolhd  108.8  from  verb-stem  sgbt!-  cur. 


aorist  sgo^d-,  like  sgotlo'sgdt'). 

g_  tf-^-iv  + v + lha.  Only  two  verbs  have  been  found  that  follow 
this  very  irregular  formula  for  the  frequentative; 


Simplex 

lap'  become!  25.2  1 
IdHfi'  it  became  22. 7 J 

ligigwa'^n  I fetch  (game) 
home  (70.3,5;  164.4) 

The  latter  of  these  shows  at  the 


Repetitive 

lawa'lMp'  always  become!  (78.5) 
dahoxa  lawa'lJiida^  whenever  it 
became  evening  44.1 ; 78.6 
liwi'lhagwa^n  I always  come 
home  vdth  (game)  (136.2) 
ne  time  an  unaccountable  loss  of 


the  -g-  of  the  stem;  the  future  of  the  simplex,  Wgwa'n,  probably  does 
not  exhibit  an  absolute  loss  of  the  -g-,  but  rather  a contraction  of 


VPg-gw-  to  ll^gw-. 
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TRANSITIVE  SUFFIXES  (§§  44-61) 

§ 44.  General  Remarks 

Under  this  head  may  be  conveniently  listed  a number  of  sufhxes 
that  either  transitivize  intransitives  (causative,  comitative,  indirective 
-amd-,  -aid-)  or  are  characteristic  of  transitive  verbs  (indirective 
_g-  = -tx-TO,  indirective -an  (an) -FOR,  indirect  reflexive).  It  must  be 
confessed,  however,  that  the  various  suffixes  may  be  so  thoroughly 
interwoven  among  themselves  and  vdth  the  purely  formal  elements 
that  follow,  that  a certain  amount  of  arbitrariness  can  hardly  be 
avoided  in  treating  of  them.  The  suffixes  will  now  be  taken  up  in 
order. 

§ 46.  Causative  -{a)n- 

Causatives  are  formed  from  intransitives  by  the  addition  of  -n- 
to  the  intransitive  form,  minus,  of  course,  its  formal  pronominal  ele- 
ments. If  the  final  sound  preceding  the  -n-  is  a vowel,  the  suffix  can 
be  directly  appended,  the  vowel  being  generally  lengthened;  a final 
consonant  (or  semivowel),  however,  generally,  though  not  always, 
requires  a connective  -a-  (-i  when  umlauted)  between  it  and  the  suffix; 
doublets  (with  and  wdthout  connective  -a-)  sometimes  occur,  the  com- 
bination of  consonant  + -n-  then  taking  a constant  -a  {-i)  after  it. 
If  the  accented  vowel  (v)  of  the  aorist  immediately  precedes  the  -n- 
in  all  forms,  an  inorganic  -h-  must  be  introduced,  the  combination 
-n?i-  then  necessitating  a following  constant  -a;  doublets,  conditioned 
by  the  position  of  the  accent,  here  also  occur.  Certain  suffixed  ele- 
ments {-i-,  -i*-)  characteristic  of  intransitives  drop  off  before  the  caus- 
ative -n-,  yet  in  some  forms  they  are  retained ; intransitivizing  ele- 
ments naturally  remain,  for  without  them  the  verb  would  itself  be 
transitive  and  incapable  of  becoming  a causative.  The  aorist  and  non- 
aorist  forms  of  the  causative,  vdth  the  qualification  just  made,  are 
built  up  on  the  corresponding  tense-mode  forms  of  the  primitive  verb. 
Examples  of  causative  -{a)n-  are: 

Intransitive  Causative 

yelnada'^  you  will  be  lost  (a  yalnanada'^  you  will  lose  it 
palatalized  by  preceding  y 
to  -e-)  14.3 

yowo'^  he  is  21.1  hd^-^yowoni'^n  I woke  him  up 

(literally,  I caused  him  to 
be  up  with  my  hand)  16.4 
§§  44-45 
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Intransitive 

t'uwu'^lc'  he  is  hot  94.15 
ha-i-hiliwaH  you  ran  out  24.15 

7idx  it  burns  94.18 

t'aga'^^  he  cries  62.2 

Hioyo'H'  he  dances  46.12 
I hoida'H'  he  ■\\dll  dance 

ya“rt-  go  (aorist) 

yana-  go  (non-aorist) 

Tiene'^n  they  were  used  up  184.6 

yowo'^s  he  started,  was  startled 
186.10 

yd'^sdaP'  he  will  start  186.10 
tlobigl  he  lies  like  dead 

tlohaga'sda’^  he  \tdll  lie  like 
dead  (148.8) 

s-as-inl  he  stands  144.14 

s'a' s'ant'aP'  he  will  stand 

de-gillU'ldalx  it  blazes  188.15 

p'ele'xa^  he  goes  to  war  126.13 

dak'-lim%7nxgwa^  (tree)  falls  on 
him  (108.12) 


Causative 

])a-i-yowona'^n  I miss  him  in 
shooting  (?  = I cause  him  to 
be  out)  (138.5) 
ha^i-yowonh&^n 

t'uwuga.na'^n  I make  him  hot 
ha-i-liliw&naY  he  ran  him  out 
Jidxna,  he  burned  it  98.8 
Jiax&rdc'wa  he  burned  him  up 
27.16 

I t'agd°'na'^n  I make  him  cry 
1 t'egSnxi  he  makes  me  cry 
Tioyod&na'^n  I make  him  dance 
Jioidsina'n  I shall  make  him 
dance 

■ya“na'n  he  made  him  go ; 

n&na'^n  I made  him  go 
■ ydnhd  (=  *ydn-nha)  he  made 
him  go;  ydnh&^n  I made 
him  go. 

yand'^na'n^  I shall  cause  him 
to  go 

l-Jienenmi'^n  I used  them  up 
ydwo'HsI&nxbi^n  I startled  you 
yowd''^sn\xhi^n  (for  change  of  a 
to  i see  § 42,  12) 
j yd'Hs/anan  I shall  startle  liim 
I yd'^snun 

t!ohigln\m^n  I make  him  lie 
like  dead 

Hobaga'snAn  I shall  make  him 
lie  like  dead 

s'as'inlnlm^n  I make  him 
stand 

.S'as'anha^n 

s'a's’anhan  I shall  make  him 
stand 

de-gvlii'ldalxna.^n  I make  fire 
blaze 

p'ele'xana^n  I make  him  go  to 
war 

da¥-limmxgwadini^n  I chop 
(tree)  on  to  him 


. Also  vana'k-mn  i shall  make  him  go,  with  Inserted  and  unexplained  suffix  -F 

§ 45 
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Intransitive 

yewe'*^  he  returned  4 9.10; 
88.5 


Causative 

hd^-l-yewen  he  cured  him  (lit- 
erally, he  caused  him  with 
his  hand  to  return  up)  15.2 


The  causative  in  -vnha-  is  sometimes  usitative  in  meaning: 


lohonha  he  used  to  kill  them;  loTion  he  killed  them  142.9 


Examples  occur  of  transitives  in  -n-  formed  from  intransitives  in 
which  no  causative  notion  can  be  detected: 

da-lonha^n  I lied  to  him;  de-Mnhixi  he  lied  to  me  (intransitive 


da-ldt'e^  I shall  lie  [110.23]) 

gel-^ayd^na'^n  I slept  with  her  (26.4) ; gel-wa-ina'n  I shall  sleep 
with  her  (108.3)  (intransitive  I sleep  [188.22];  walt'e" 

I shall  sleep  [188.20]) ; but  wayanh&^n  I cause  him  to  sleep 
(162.1);  wa^nhan  I shall  cause  him  to  sleep,  wa^nha  put  liim 
to  sleep!  106.4,8 

The  connective  a of  the  causative  suffix  -an-  in  the  aorist  is  treated 


differently  from  the  a of  the  non-aorist  forms  in  so  far  as  in  the 
former  case  the  -an-  diphthong,  when  stressed,  receives  a raised 
accent,  while  in  the  latter  the  a,  as  a strictly  inorganic  element,  takes 
the  faffing  accent.  Thus: 


Aorist 


Non-aorist 


Jid'^gwa'ii  he  made  him  run  hogwa'n  make  him  run! 

(yewen he  caused  him  to  return)  ye^&'n.  make  ffim  return! 

(p.'agdn  he  bathed  him  [186.25])  pIdP'g&'n  bathe  him!  186.24 
In  other  words,  the  phonetic  relation  between  aorist  and  non-aorist 
illustrated  by  several  verb  types  (e.  g.,  agan- : ag{a]n~)  is  reflected  also 
in  the  causative  suffix  (-art-:  -[a]n-).  The  same  is  true  of  other  -[a]n- 
suffixes  not  causative  in  signification  (see  § 42, 10): 

Aorist  Non-aorist 

l-lc!u^ma'n  he  fixed  it  150.13  l-lduma'n  fix  it! 

{klemSnxbi^n  I make  you  27.9)  Tclema'n  make  it!  186.24 


§ 46.  Comitative  -(a)  gw- 

Comitatives,  i.  e.,  transitive  forms  wdth  the  general  meaning  of  to 
DO  SOME  ACTION  (expressed  by  verb-stem)  together  with,  at- 
tended BY,  HAVING  SOMETHING  (expressed  by  object  of  verb),  may 
be  formed  only  from  intransitives  by  the  suffix  -gw-  (final  rarely 
-k'wa  in  monosyllables) ; after  a consonant  (including  semivowel)  a 
connective  -a-  appears  before  the  -gw-,  though  in  a few  cases  (as  in 
aorist  yd°'n-  go)  the  -gw-  is  directly  appended.  Dissyllabic  stems 
ending  in  vowel  -f  -g-  or  -w-  often  add  the  comitative  -gw-  directly,  in 
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wliicli  case  the  preceding  vowel  is  generally  lengthened;  doublets, 
however,  are  sometimes  found  with  connecting  a.  The  second  vowel 
of  aorist  stems  is  apt  to  be  lengthened  in  comitative  forms,  yet  not 
as  consistently  as  in  the  case  of  causatives.  Differing  in  this  respect 
from  the  causative  -n-,  the  comitative  suffix  does  not  require  the  loss 
of  a final  aoristic  intransitive  element  (e.  g.,  -i-).  From  aorist  lolioi- 
DiE  are  formed  loho^-n-  cause  to  die,  but  lohoy-agw-  die  together 
WITH.  The  reason  seems  clear.  While  the  action  of  a causative  verb 
is  logically  transitive,  that  of  a comitative  is  really  intransitive,  and 
the  verb  is  only  formally  transitive.  In  the  former  case  the  subject 
of  the  verb  does  not  undergo  the  action  that  would  be  expressed  by 
the  intransitive  stem  Qohoi-) ; in  the  latter  it  does.  Examples  of  the 


comitative  are: 

Intransitive 

yd'^n-  go  (aorist) 

yana-  (non-aorist) 

ligi-  come  home  from  hunt 
(aorist) 

IVg-  (non-aorist) 
giniig)-  go  to 

dal-yewey-  run  away 
vn'-  travel 
loH-  play 
daway-  fly 

Tienerv-  use  up,  be  satiated 
yewey-  return 

yaway-  talk 

Tie^l-  sing  (non-aorist) 
lielel-  (aorist) 

§ 46 


Comitative 

yank'*  he  takes  it  along  (lit., 
he  goes  having  it)  17.13 
yanagwa'nic'  he  will  take  it  along 
Ziyi'k'*  he  fetched  game  home 
70.3 

ll^gwa'nV  { =Wg-gwa'nk' ) he 
will  fetch  game  home(130.6) 
ginl'gwa'^n  I take  it  to  (31.11); 
also  yiniyagwa'^n  (13.12) ; fu- 
ture ginagwa'n  {—ginag- 
gwa'n  with  inorganic  a be- 
cause of  preceding  n)  (146.6) 
dal-yewey&'k''^  he  ran  away 
with  it 

itnk'wa  he  travels  around  with 
it  14.2 

loH&gwa'^n  I play  Avith  him 
(124.14) 

hd'^-wa- daway  he  flies 

with  it 

henen&gwa'^n  I eat  it  all  (43.12) 
Meweii&.s,'vfa'^n  I fetch  them  back 
(30.1;  47.13) 

yaway agwa'^n  I talk  about  it 
(lit.,  I talk  having  it)  108.12 
ndx-d-he^lagwa'n  I shall  sing 
with  pipe  in  hand 
i-hele‘lagwa'^n  I sing  with  it  in 
hand 
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Intransitive 

Hobagas-  lie  like  dead  (non- 
aorist) 

uyu^s'-  laugh 
haxam-  come 


liliw-  fight,  jump 


Coinitativo 

nax-da-t!ohaga'sgwank'  he  lies 
like  dead  with  pipe  in  mouth 
uyu'^s'gwa^n  I laugh  at  him 
da-yawix  haxam&^Tc'''’  they 
came  talking  (literally, 
mouth-talking  they-came- 
with)  126.2 

Id^x  hiliwagwana^Tc'  we  play  at 
fighting  (literally,  play  we- 
fight-having) 

wa-hiU^gwa'^n  I jump  having 
it  { = *l)iliugwa'^n,  see  §7) 


Tf  the  object  of  the  comitative  verb  is  other  than  a third  person,  the 
suffix  -gw-  is  followed  by  the  indirective  -d-,  which  does  not  ordinarily 
appear  as  such,  but  unites  vfith  the  inlmediately  follmving  transitive 
connective  -x-  to  form  -s-;  a connective  -a-  is  inserted  between  the 
-gw-  and  the  -s-,  so  that  the  whole  comitative  suffix  for  a first  or 
second  personal  object  is  -{a)gwas-.  Examples  are; 

uyu'^s'g'wasi  he  lauglis  at  me 
Jienen&gwa'sam  he  ate  us  up  (192.15) 
hd°'-wa-dawiy&gw&'sl)in¥  he  will  fly  up  with  you 

The  form  -gwad-  of  the  comitative  suffix  appears  as  such  preceding 
-in-  (umlauted  from  -aiv-)  in  the  third  personal  object  of  indirect  foe- 
forms  built  up  on  intransitive  verbs  derived  from  transitives: 

liiJc !vf xagwadini^n  I trap  for  him  (probably  = I cause  {-in\  him 
to  be  having  {-gwad-]  [some  one]  to  trap  {luk!u-xa-]  [for  him]) ; 
but  luklu'xagwasi  he  traps  for  me 
p'ele'xagw&dini^n  I go  to  war  for  him ; but  p'^ele'xagw&si  he  goes 
to  war  for  me 


It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  in  such  cases  the  -gwad-  is  to  be 
definitely  analyzed  into  a comitative  element  -gwa-  + an  indirective 
element  -d-  {-t'-)  to,  foe;  this  seems  to  be  pointed  out  by  the  fact 
that  when  the  foe  - object  becomes  identical  with  the  subject,  i.  e., 
when  the  verb  becomes  an  indirect  refiexive  (foe  one’s  self),  the  -d- 
immediately  precedes  the  regular  reflexive  suffix  -gwi-,  leaving  the 
causative  suffix  -{a)n-  between  it  and  the  comitative  suffix  -gw-: 

luTdu'xagwant'gwide^ltTapformjseli  (probably  = I cause  [-cm-] 
myself  [-grm-]  to  be  having  [-g'w-]  [some  one]  to  tT&p[lulc!u-xa-] 
for  [-f-]  [me]) 
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Comitatives  in  -gw-  are  formed  not  only  from  intransitivized  tran- 
sitives in  -xor  (e.  g.,  l-lubii'xak'"  she  pounds  with  it  in  hand  [55.10]; 
56.1),  but  also  from  non-agentive  intransitive-sin  -x-  (see  below,  § 56). 
Examples  are: 


Non-agontlvo 

sgo'^sde^  ( = s^o'“d-x-de®)  I cut 
(without  implied  object), 
am  across  (148.8) 
he^-me^-fbd'^lcThax  he  lay 
down  vuth  his  arms  folded, 
lay  rolled  up  and  put  away 
(cf.  Jie^-me^-fbd'^Tc't'baga^n  I 
roll  it  up  and  put  it  away) 
t'ge^ya'lx  it  runs  around,  rolls 


ba-i-s'ili'x  he  landed 


Comitatlvo 

sgo'Hg'wa^n  I got  tired  ^ of  it 

(21.6) 

7ie^^-wa^t'bd^¥t'ba'xgwfi  he  lay 
down  with  it  clasped  in  his 
arms  154.6 

wa-fge^ya'lxgwa^n  I roll  with  it 

wa-i-s'ugii's'uxgv^a^n  I am 
sleepy  Giterally,  something 
like:  I am  confused  having 
sleep) 

ba-i-s'ili'xgw&  he  landed  with 
(his  canoe)  13.5 


The  obverse,  as  it  were,  of  these  transitive  forms  in  -x-gwa-,  is  given 
by  certain  rather  curious  Class  I intransitive  forms  in  -x-gwa-  built 
up  on  intransitive,  not,  like  normal  -x-  derivatives,  on  transitive 
stems;  they  may  be  literally  translated  as  to  be  with  (or  having) 
(something)  doing  or  being.  Thus  from  the  intransitive  aorist 
da¥-limim-  (tree)  falls  on  top  of  is  formed  the  intransitive  da¥- 
limfiTvxgwadc^  it  falls  on  top  of  me  (108.12),  in  which  the  logical 
subject  (tree)  becomes  an  implied  object,  wliile  the  real  object  or 
goal  of  motion  (me)  is  treated  as  the  grammatical  subject.  The 
form  quoted  would  have  to  be  literally  translated  as  i am  with  (or 
having)  (it)  falling  on  top  of  (me),  i (as  tree)  fall  having 
it,  together  with  it  would  probably  be  something  like  *daJc  - 
liml^mgwa'^n.  Morphologically  similar  to  dale  -limlmxgwade^  are 
doubtless : 

Jiewe'lidxgwade^  I yawn  (literally,  I am  having  [ ? ]) 
yele'^sgw&de^  {=  yelet! -x-gwa-)  I am  sweating  (literally,  I am 
— ^having  it,  i.  e.,  perspiration  [?]) 

With  such  an  interpretation,  the  form  dale  -limljnxgwadini^n  i 
CHOP  IT  ON  TO  HIM  bccomes  readily  intelligible  as  a causative  built 

1 sgffuade^  and  >g6'usgwa‘n  arc  morphologically  quite  clearly  related,  though  In  slgnlllcaUon  the  latter  form 
has  widely  departed  from  what  must  have  been  Its  primary  meaning. 
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up  on  an  intransitive  in  -xgwd-]  literally  translated  it  would  read 
I CAUSE  irin)  HIM  TO  BE  WITH  {-gwdd-)  (it)  falling  {HtyiVtui-x-)  on 
TOP  OF  (dd¥-)  (him)  . This  chimes  in  well  with  the  interpretation  given 
above  of  the  really  very  perplexing  ‘‘  for  ” forms  in  -gwddin-  and 
-gwdnt'gwi. 

As  will  have  been  noticed  from  some  of  the  examples  already 


given  (ijdwdydgw-  talk  about,  uyu^^s'gwd-  laugh  at,  sgd'^sgwd-  be 
TIRED  OF,  lienendgw-  consume),  the  primarily  comitative  meaning  of 
the  -gw-  suffix  is  sometimes  greatly  obscured,  at  times  practically 


lost.  Other  examples  illustrating 
signification  are: 

Intransitive 

Jloyod-  dance 

hd°’-yd‘^n-  go  up 
bd-i-ginig-  go  out  to,  come 

xeben-  do  (so) 


this  weakening  of  the  fundamental 

Coniitative 

hoyod-dgw-  dance  (a  particular 
kind  of)  dance  100.15;  102.9 
baP‘-yaP'n-gw-  pick  up  24.3;  59.15 
bd-i-ginV-gw-  take  out  (no  leg 
motion  necessarily  implied) 
xebe^y-dgw-'-  hurt,  destroy  136.23 


§ 47.  Indirective  -d-{-s-) 

The  -d-  of  the  indirect  object  never  appears  in  its  naked  form 
(except,  as  we  have  seen,  in  certain  forms  in  -gwdd-;  see  also  under 
-d-  in  petrified  suffixes) , but  always  combined  into  -s-  with  the  follow- 
ing element  -x-  that  serves  to  bind  pronominal  objects  of  the  first  and 
second  persons  to  the  verb-stem  with  its  derivative  suffixes  (see  §64). 
The  indirect  object  of  the  third  person  is  not  normally  expressed  by 
this  -d-,  but,  like  an  ordinary  direct  third  personal  object,  is  left 
unexpressed,  the  general  character  of  the  verb  being  impliedly  indi- 
rective. As  a matter  of  fact,  an  incorporated  pronominal  indirect 
object  is  used  only  when  the  direct  object  is  of  the  third  person,  never 
of  the  first  or  second;  and,  since  the  pronominal  object  of  the  third 
person  is  never  expressed  in  the  verb,  this  means  that  what  is  trans- 
lated as  the  indirect  object  is  in  reality  morphologically  the  direct 
object  of  the  verb.  The  indirective  idea  is  merely  a derivative 
development;  or,  more  correctly,  certain  transitive  verbs  with  iadi- 
rective  “ face”  require  an  -s-{  = -d--\--x-)  instead  of  -x-  with  an  incor- 
porated object  of  the  first  or  second  person,  i give  it  to  him  is,  then, 
really  rendered  in  Takelma  by  i-him-give;  i give  it  to  you,  by  i- 

* For  the  chango  of  non-causative  -n-  to  ~y~  (-i-)  cf.  k!emh\-  and  A:/c7nc«n-  make. 
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you-give;  I GIVE  HIM  FOOD,  by  i-HiM-FOOD-GivE,  in  which  the 
logically  indirect  object  him  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  direct  object 
of  the  verbal  complex  food-give  (food,  not  being  a pronominal 
object,  is  loosely  incorporated  as  a prefix  in  the  verb) ; i give  you 
food,  by  i-you-food-give,  the  pronominal  combination  i you 
being  expressed  at  the  end  of  the  verb-complex  in  the  same  form  as  in 
a simple  transitive  like  i-you-see,  except  that  it  is  preceded  by  -s- 
instead  of  -x-;  such  combinations  as  i give  you  to  him,  me  and  he 
GIVES  ME  to  you,  HIM  Can  not  be  expressed  by  one  verb-form.  In 
these  latter  cases  the  grammatical  object  of  the  verb  is  no  longer  in- 
directly affected  by  the  action;  hence  another,  though  probably  ety- 
mologically related,  verb-stem  is  employed,  while  the  indirect  object 
is  expressed  by  a local  phrase  outside  the  verb;  i give  you  to  him 
( = I- YOU-GIVE  [not  indirective  “face”]  him-to),  -x-,  not  -s-,  preced- 


ing the  combination  i you.  The  idea  of  to  in  intransitives  like  go, 
RUN,  and  so  on,  is  regularly  expressed  by  such  an  extra-verbal  local 
phrase.  Many  verbs  that,  from  our  point  of  view,  seem  ordinary 
transitives,  are  in  Takelma  provided  with  the  indirective  -s-.  Ex- 
amples illustrating  the  use  of  this  -s-  are : 


Aorist 

ogoyi'^n^  I give  it  to  him  180.11 
ogu'sWn  I give  it  to  you  23.3 
. {oymyM^n  I give  you) 
wBt'gi^n  (for  -g-  see  §42,  5)  I 
took  it  from  him  76.1 
.wBsbi^n  I took  it  from  you  (17.3) 
f al-da-p ' b^p'iwi^n  I blew  at  it  ( 1 5 . 1 ) 
{al-da-p'Up'a'usbi^n  I blew  at  you 
wd^’gi'wi'^n  I brought  it  to  him 
(for -^y- see  §42,  11)  (176.17) 
waP‘ga,'s>a/tn^  he  brought  it  to  us 


Future 

o'¥in  (170.13;  180.9,16) 
o'shin  (178.15) 

{otnxbin  I shall  give  you) 
wede'h'in  (17.10,11) 

wede'sbin  (16.10,11) 


wagawi'n  I shall  bring  it  to 
liim 

wege'si7i¥  he  will  bringittome 


(194.11) 

r eiyi'^n  I hurt  him 
I elsbi^n  I hurt  you 

igayaU  he  ate  him  54.5  ga-iwa'nk  130.5 

[gayaUljsbi^n  I ate  you  galsbink  he  will  eat  you  26.8 

faZ-ye6e&i'^nIshowedittohim(77.8)  al-ye^bi'nlshaW  show  it  to  him 
I al-yebe'psbi^n  I showed  it  to  you  al-yipd  show  it  to  me! 


1 The  -y  Is  peculiar  to  aorist  forms  of  this  verb  with  a third  personal  object  (offoyiT  youto  nm;  ogtiihi 
HE  TO  HIM  122.11)  and  to  the  third  personal  passive  aorist  {ogoyi'n  he  was  given  it  15.2) 

! With  connecting  a before  s.  In  o'abin  above  -y  + -s-glves  -4-,  but  *wfsdam 
come  confused  with  wlsdam  (,-weedsdam)  you  took  it  from  me. 


awe^g^sdam)  would  be- 


§ 47 
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I Some  verbs  that  belong  here  show  the  -s-  only  in  the  aorist,  other 
: forms  having  only  -x-.  Examples  are ; 

Future 


Aorist 

he^^-Vwi'^n  I went  away  from 
him  23.12 

Tie^^AOsbi^n  I went  away  from 
you  (184.14,15) 

yPmlsbi^n  I lent  it  to  you  98.15 
'l-t!aUt!iwi^n  I catch  him  33.4 
,l-t!aut!a'usbi  he  caught  you 
naga'^n  I said  to  him  72.9 
.naga'sbi^n  1 said  to  you  108.4 
daic'-da-haHi'^n  I answered  him 
(61.6) 

dak'-da-7ialsbi^n  I answered  you 
(134.20) 

sa/^nsa'^n  I fight  him  (110.20) 
.sa/^nsa'nsbi^n  I fight  you 


he’^^-lwi'n 

Jie^^-vwi'xbinV 

yimi'xi  lend  it  to  me!  98.14,  21 
l-t!d°"wi'n  (33.8) 
l-t!dUxbink'  (140.15) 
nd'^gi'n  (15.15;  196.20) 
ndxbin  (60.3) 
dak  '-da-hala'Mn 

dak'-dorhala'xbin 

sana'n  (28.15;  33.9) 
sana'xbin 


§ 48.  Indirective  -{a')ld- 


This  suffix  is  probably  composed  of  the  continuative  -I-  (see  § 42,  9) 
and  the  indirective  -d-,  though,  unlike  the  latter  suffix,  it  is  always 
employed  to  transitivize  intransitives,  a characteristic  intransitive 
element  of  the  aorist  (e.  g.,  -i-)  regularly  remaining.  After  vowels,  the 
suffix  appears  simply  as  -Id-;  after  consonants  and  semivowels,  a con- 
nective -a-  is  generally  introduced,  which,  when  accented,  receives  a 
falling  pitch.  The  general  idea  conveyed  by  the  suffix  is  that  of 
purposive  action  toward  some  person  or  object,  so  that  it  may  be  con- 
veniently translated  by  moving  at  or  toward,  in  order  to  reach, 
GOING  TO  GET.  Examples  of  its  use  are: 


I climb 

yada't'e^  I swim  (yadad-) 
bilV'^  he  jumped  32.13;  78.11 

da^tlaya'^^  they  went  to  get 
(something)  to  eat  75.9 

da-da’^ya'H'  (future)  (33.9) 
sgele'^^  he  shouted  59.4;  90.8 


Tiiliwa'lda^n  I climb  for  it  (77.8) 
yadada'lda^n  I swim  for  him  (to 
save  him  from  drowning) 
yeded&'lsi  he  swims  for  me 
biliwa'\sa^n  they  fought  (liter- 
ally, they  jumped  at,  for  each 
other)  27.4 

da-t!aya\d\'^n  I went  to  get  it  to 
eat ; da-t!ayaXV  he  went  to  get 
it  to  eat  (a  shows  by  its  accent 
that  it  is  part  of  stem)  76.9 
da-dd°\di' n (future)  (33.9) 
sgeleweJW  he  shouted  to,  for  him 
59.4;  (94.1) 
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go  andshow  it  tohim 

wiliw-  go,  run  - {de^liwdJXila^n  I fight  him  (27.3) 

xudu'^m  he  whistled  xudum&'kla^n  I whistled  to  him 

(33.16) 

he  fetched  home  (game)  de-ligi&'W  he  fetched  it  for  him  to  . 
70.3;  128.12;  Ugi'^ke  came  eat  126.9;  130.9 
home  (with  game)  124.22 

yonohafW  they  held  nets  waiting 
for  fish  32.1 


InwoHt'  HE  WENT  AFTER  IT  29.12  the  -Id-  is  confined  to  the  aorist; 

non-aorist  forms  have  the  stem  woo-  without  suffix;  woo'n  i shall  go 

AFTER  IT  (162.8,10).  , . 

§ 49.  Indirective  -(a')mff- 


There  hardly  seems  to  be  any  significant  difference  between  this 
and  the  preceding  suffix,  except  that  the  indirective  force  of  -{a')md- 
seems  in  many  cases  to  be  much  less  clear  and  that  it  may  be  appended 
to  transitive  as  well  as  to  intransitive  stems.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  in  some  of  the  examples  the  -m-  of  the  suffix  is  really  the  dissimi- 
lated  product  of  an  original  -I-  because  of  an  -I-  of  the  stem  (see  § 21) ; 
yet  this  explanation  could  not  be  made  to  apply  to  all  the  cases. 
Those  forms  that  contain  a radical  -I-  are  given  first: 


simple  form 


malagia’'^^  they  are  jealous  (cf. 

malag-,  malagan-  tell) 
yala'Tc'de^  I dive  (61.8) 

(lagag-  feed) 

legwe'l  he  sucked  it  (186.18) 
(geleg-  twirl) 

uyuts!-  laugh 
ya'mf  ask  him!  70.6 

Tclemen-  make 

da¥-t'gu'^ha^n  I put  (hat-like 
object)  over  as  covering 


tHH&'mda^n  I fish  for  (salmon) 
ts'!elela,'mda^n  I paint  him  ( = I 
put  paint — S'e'd — on  to  him) 
s-in-deleg&'msdam  you  put  holes  in 
my  nose  22.2 

malag&'msbi^n  I am  jealous  of  you 

yalag&'mda^n  I dive  for  it  (60.10) 
lagag&'mda^n  I paid  him  (184.17) 
Zei/weZa'mda^n  I sucked  it  out  of  him 
dl'^-al-gelegal&'iada^n  I tie  his  hair 
up  into  top-knot  (172.3) 
dl^-uyu'ts!&mda^n  I fool  him 
yamd&' mt'  (go  and)  ask  of  him ! 74 . 1 0 
■c'o'vamda^R/  I smoke  them  out 
(76.11) 

hd'^-k!emenafmda^n  I make  him 
ready  to  go  (76.13) 
daF-t'gu''^l&mt'  she  covered  it 
(basket)  over  61.9 


§ 49 
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§60.  Indirective -(a)n(a/;)-  “for” 


From  transitives,  never  from  intransitives,  are  formed  verbs  in 
-(a)n  or  -{a) nan-  (the  first  -a-  is  the  connective  vowel  already  spoken 
of)  signifying  to  do  (the  act  expressed  by  the  verb-stem)  for,  in 
BEHALF  OF  (the  object  of  the  verb).  No  rule  can  be  given  as  to  when 
-{a)n-  or  -(a) nan-  is  to  be  used,  the  two  suffixes  being  frequently 
found  to  interchange  in  the  same  form.  It  is  not  likely  that  -{a)nan- 
is  a mere  duplication  of  the  simpler  -{a)n~,  as  no  other  case  of  suffix- 
reduplication  could  be  shown  to  exist  in  Takelma,  but  rather  a 
compound  suffix  consisting  of  two  distinct  elements  that  happen  to  be 
homonymous.  Neither  of  the  -{a)n-  elements  in-(a)nan-,  however, 
can  be  identified  with  either  the  causative  -(a)n-  or  the  petrified  -{a)n- 
of  certain  transitive  verbs  (see  § 42,10),  for  the  full  -{a)nan-  suffix  is 
found  suffixed  to  them  (e.  g.,  loJid^ninini'^n  I killed  him  for 
him[  =i  caused  him  to  die  for  him]).  As  in  the  case  of  the  ordi- 
nary indirect  object-suffix  -s-,  only  the  third  person  (and  that,  as  far  as 
the  pronoun  is  concerned,  by  implication)  is  tolerated  as  the  logical 
object,  the  grammatical  object  being  always  the  person  in  whose 
behalf  the  action  is  done.  If  the  formal  (i.  e.,  indirect)  object  of 
the  verb  is  of  the  third  person,  the  -{a)n-  or  -(a)nan-  is  nearly  always 
followed  by  the  “instrumental”  i (see  § 64),  an  umlaut  of  the  suffix 
to  -{i)n-  or  -{i)nin-  necessarily  resulting  (see  § 8,  3c).  The  longer 
form  of  the  suffix  -{a)nan  is  apt  to  be  limited  to  the  aorist  forms 
with  tliird  personal  object;  non-aorist  forms  and  aorist  forms  with 
first  or  second  personal  object  generally  have  the  shorter  form  of  the 
suffix,  -{a)n-.  What  was  said  above  of  a phonetic  character  in  regard 
to  the  causative  -(a)n-  applies  also  here.  Examples  are: 


TraDsitivo 


Indirective 


wa^-l-t!oxdxi^n  I gather  them 
(192.4) 


wa^-l-t!oxdxini^n  I gather 
them  for  him 


wa^-l-tluxUx&Qxi  he  gathers 
them  for  me 


^km^ma'n  he  fixed  it 
(150.13;  186.16,18) 


l-]c!u'^minmmi'^n  I fixed  it  for 
him 


i-lc!uminimm''n]c'  he  will  fix 
it  for  him 


3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12 10 
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Transitive 

Id'^ha'^n  I carry  it  (178.4,5,6) 


d'^ga^n  1 trap  them  (78.5) 


Ic.'addi-  pick  (aorist) 


Tcia^d-  pick  (non-aorist) 

de^-l-wl'^qi^n  I spread  it  out 

(120.1) 

Tclemen-  make 


limimana'^n  I fell  tree  (cause 
it  to  fall)  (108.11) 


lohd'hia'^n  I cause  him  to  die 
(142.9) 


dd'^m¥wan¥  he  will  kill  him 
(116.18) 

sd^gwa'^n  I paddle  it  (60.1; 
112.9) 


plalianana'^n  I cause  it  to  be 
cooked,  done 

A number  of  transitive  verbs  in 
behalf  of)  idea  is 
here.  Such  are: 


§ 50 


[BULL.  40! 

i 

Indirective 

jld’^bimni'^n  I carry  it  for  him  1 
{Id^ba'idia^n  | 

le^b&'nxi  he  carries  it  for  me  ^ 

Ild^gimni'^n  I trap  them  for; 

him  ^ 

lo'^gini^n  ^ 

(pHyin)  lu'^gsinxi  he  trapa  j 
(deer)  for  me 

Id'Tdmin  I shall  trap  them  for 
him 

Icladaymi'^n  I pick  them  for 
him 

kladdlMni^n 

Tcledeysi'nxi  he  picks  them  for 
him 

kld^^dmmi'n  I shall  pick  them  . 
for  him 

de^-l-vn'^g&nxi  he  spreads  it 
out  for  me 

Idemenini'^n  I make  it  for 
him 

Tdemnmi'n  I shall  make  it  for 
him 

limiminmi'^n  I fell  it  for  him 

loho'^imni'^n  I killed  him  for 
him 

lohd^&n&'jihi  he  killed  him  for 
him 

luhuHi,SL.'nxi  he  killed  him  for 
me 

dd'^ma.n&'n¥wan¥  he  will  kill 
him  for  him 

Jian-se^gw&'nsin  I am  paddled  1 
across  (literally,  it,  i.  e.,. 
canoe,  is  paddled  across- 
for  me) 

plahayiniai'^n^  I make  it 
done  for  him 


~{a)n{an)-  in  which  the  foe  (ini 
not  clearly  apparent  nevertheless  doubtless  belong. 


> For  the  change  of  sutUxcd  n to  y see  § 4G,  second  lootnote. 
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aV-oHmi'^n  I look  around  for  him 
(92.27) 

l^-odom'n  I shall  feel  around 
for  it 

mcdag&n&'jxhi  he  told  him  30.15  (jndla'xhi  he  told  you  [162.  ]) 

It  not  infrequently  happens  in  verbs  where  the  logical  relation  exist- 
ing between  the  subject  and  a first  or  second  personal  object  can 
hardly  be  other  than  an  indirect  one,  that  the  for  idea  is  expressed 
by  means  of  the  simple  transitive  form  with  -x-  or  -s-  instead  of 
the  more  explicit  indtrective  -{a)n{an)~,  as  shown  in  the  following 
examples: 

Tcledelsi  he  picks  them  for  me  (literally,  he  picks  to  me,  along- 
side of  Ic.'edey&'nxi  he  picks  them  for  me)^ 
ine^hep'xif  come  and  chop  out  (a  hole)  for  me  (to  enable  me  to 
get  out)  (literally,  come  and  chop  me!)  90.16 
gel-ts!eye'mxi  he  hid  it  from  me  (158.7) ; but  gel-tslayamini  I 
hid  it  from  him 

The  idea  of  doing  something  for  some  one  when  the  action  is  an 
intransitive  one  can  not  be  expressed  in  the  verb  itself,  so  that  peri- 
phrases of  one  kind  or  another  are  resorted  to;  e.  g.,  i go  for  him  is 
expressed  by  i go,  he  having  sent  me.  In  verbs  that  are  intransi- 
tive only  in  form,  but  logically  still  transitive,  that  is,  in  transitive 
verbs  with  unexpressed  object,  the  for  idea  is  expressed  by  the  com- 
plex suffix  -gwa'dan-  (with  first  or  second  personal  object  -gwas-),  the 
analysis  of  which  has  been  attempted  above  (see  § 46).  Thus  we 
have  ipliyin)  ld'^gin(in)i‘n  i trap  (deer)  for  him  built  up  on  a tran- 
sitive in  both  form  and  meaning  (i.  e.,  W'^ga^n),  but  liiklvfxagwa- 
dini^n  i trap  for  him  built  up  on  a formal  intransitive  (JuTdu'xa^). 
The  idea  of  for,  in  behalf  of  one’s  self  is  rendered  in  transitive 
verbs  by  adding  to  the  indirective  suffix -{a)n{an)-  the  regular  reflexive 
suffix  -Vim-  i-gwi-) : 

do'^rnana'nVwidd^’  he  will  kill  them  for  himself 
t!umixVwan¥imde^  I kill  them  for  myself 
de^-i,-w%'^gan¥wide^  I spread  it  out  for  myself 
han-se‘gwa'n¥wide^  I paddle  myself  across,  really,  I paddle  (canoe) 
across  for  myself 

'There must  be  a diflerence  in  signification,  however,  between  kledilai  and  k/edeya'nxl.  The  former 
probably  means  "he  picks  them  tor  me,  1.  e.,  in  order  to  give  them  to  me;  ” the  latter  "ho  picks  them 
in  my  behalf  (perhaps  because  I am  sick  and  can  not  do  so  myself.)”  Compare  also  dtfUe'‘xi  he  opened 
tde  door  foe  me  (1.  e.,  in  order  to  let  me  in)  (63.12)  with  defue'eganxi  he  opened  the  door  on  mt 
BEH.Atp  (perhaps  because  I was  unable  to  do  so  myself). 

§ 50 


f(o“da'®n  I hunt  for  him 
1 [116.8]) 
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In  intransitive  verbs  with  implied  transitive  force  a -t'-  is  inserted  i 

between  the  indirective  -{a)n{an)~  and  the  reflexive  -gwi-: 

. i 

Ivkiu'xagwant' gvnt'  he  traps  for  himself  : 

Also  this  form  in  -gwant'gvn-  was  explained  above. 

§ 61.  Indirect  Reflexive  -gwa- 

By  indirect  reflexive  is  here  meant  action  in  reference  to  something 
belonging  to  one’s  self,  not  action  in  behalf  of  one’s  self.  From  the 
latter  idea  (expressed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  -[a]n[an]k'wi-  and  -[a]n[an]- 
t'gwi-)  the  indirect  reflexive  in  -gwa-  differs  in  being  always  found  in 
a transitive  setting;  from  the  comitative  -{a)  gw  {a}-  it  differs  phone  t-  ; 
ically  in  being  formed  only  from  transitive  verbs  with  expressed  object 
and  in  the  constancy  of  the  final  -a-  (third  person  aorist  -¥wa,  not  f 
-A:'"').  Examples  of  its  use  are : T 

s-in-H-fgili'^sgw&^  he  scratched  his  own  nose  14.11;  15.7  | 

manx  al-nu'“k'wa  ( = gw-¥wa)  he  painted  his  own  face  (cf . nd'^gw-  | 
i^n  I paint  it)  [ 

l-gaxaga'xgwsi^n  I scratch  myself,  i.  e.,  my  own  (cf.  l-gaxagvxi'^n  \- 
I scratch  him) 

x-p/i;<-no'“k'wa  warm  your  nands!  (188.20)  {ci-v-flV-no'^Ywi^nl  ' 
warm  his  hands) 

s-in-do®Ze'p'gwa  he  stuck  it  into  his  o^\m  nose  (cf.  da'^-dele' p'i  he 
pierced  his  — another’s  — ear)  | 

bils  ^Q\-giliga'lk'wa,^n  I covered  myself  wdth  moss  (48.14)  (cf.  hils  : 
l-giligili'^n  I covered  him  with  moss) 

Ills  n-giliga'l\C-vfs,^n  I covered  my  hands  with  moss 
gwen-p.'ii/i'nk'wa  he  lies  on  pillow  (probably  = he  causes  his 
neck  to  lie)  ^ 

HedelV^^^n  I pick  them  for  myself  (literally,  I pick  my  own) 
de-jt'i'ajt'awk'waifc'  he  brandished  it  before  his  face  172.11 
l-lc!u‘^ma'nk'w&  he  prepared  himself,  got  ready  172.2  (cf.  %-Tc!lV^- 
ma'n  he  fixed  it,  got  it  ready  114.7) 

It  Avill  be  noticed  that  whenever  w^hat  in  English  we  are  accustomed 
to  consider  a direct  reflexive  is  really  such  only  in  form,  not  in  fact,  the 
Takelma  idiom  requires  the  indirect  -Tc'wa-  form,  not  the  direct  reflexive 
in  -gwi-.  Thus,  i see  or  scratch  myself  is  not  logically  a reflexive  in 
the  same  sense  as  i kill,  drown,  or  hang  myself,  the  former  involv- 
ing strictly  action  on  what  belongs  to  the  subject,  not  on  the  subject 
itself : I SEE  or  scratch  my  own  (flesh)  . Still  such  distinctions  can 

'The  object,  generally  a body-part,  to  which  the  action  refers  Is  printed  In  Roman  characters. 
*p/il/i7i-connecte<i  with  -pleyen-  lie? 
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hardly  be  insisted  upon;  much  depends  on  idiomatic  usage.  The 
indirect  reflexive  suffix,  it  would  seem,  is  employed  only  when  the 
direct  object  is  incorporated  in  the  verb;  if  the  direct  object  is  taken 
out  of  the  verb-complex  and  provided  with  a possesswe  pronoun,  a 
ambiguity  as  to  the  relation  between  subject  and  object  is  remove 
and  the  -gwa-  falls  out.  Thus  we  have  da^-deHe'fgwa  he  pierced 
HIS  OWN  ear  with  indirect  reflexive  -gwa-  to  show  the  possession  of 
the  object  (da“-  ear)  by  the  subject;  ddMele'fi  would  mean  he 
pierced  another’s  ear.  The  former  sentence  can  also  be  expressed 
more  analytically  by  ddnxdagwa  hadele'p'i  his-own  {-dagwa)  -ear  he- 
in-pierced-it;  danxda  hadele'p'i  would  then  have  reference  to  the 
piercing  of  another’s  ear.  In  other  words,  the  reflexive  idea  is 
expressed  in  the  verb  or  in  the  noun  according  to  whether  the  latter 
is  incorporated  or  independent. 

INTRANSITIVE  SUFFIXES  (§§  62-57) 

§ 62.  General  Remarks 

Under  this  head  are  included  such  suffixes  as  intransitivize  a transi- 
tive verb  by  removing  the  object  (,-xa-),  transferring  the  object  from 
without  to  within  the  sphere  of  the  subject  (reflexive,  reciprocal),  or 
changing  the  character  of  the  action  altogether  (non-agentive,  posi- 
tional). The  passive  intransitivizes  by  removing,  not  the  object,  but 
the  subject,  the  former  remaining  in  exactly  the  same  form  in  which 
we  find  it  in  the  corresponding  transitive;  the  voice  is  characterized 
by  peculiar  suffixes  that  differ  for  the  various  tense-modes,  and  which, 
following  as  they  do  the  pronominal  elements  of  the  verb,  will  receive 
appropriate  treatment  in  discussing  the  purely  formal  verbal  elements. 
The  normal  transitive,  its  ancillary  passive,  the  active  intransitive 
(-XO-),  the  reflexive,  the  reciprocal,  the  non-agentive,  and  the  posi- 
tional may  be  looked  upon  as  the  seven  voices  of  a transitive  verb,  of 
which  only  the  first  five  (possibly  also  the  sixth),  however,  can  be 
freely  formed  from  any  transitive  stem.  Of  the  seven  voices,  the 
first  two  are  provided  mth  a distinct  set  of  pronominal  object  (and 
transitive  subject)  suffixes;  the  third  and  the  fifth,  ivith  Class  I 
intransitive  subjects;  the  remaining,  with  Class  II  intransitive 
subjects. 

Before  giving  examples  of  the  intransitive  suffixes,  it  may  be  useful 
to  rapidly  follow  out  a particular  transitive  stem  (dink!-  stretch  out 
[ = base  diiv-  + transitive  petrified  suffix  -fc .'-])  in  its  v ar ious  v oices . First 
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of  all,  we  may  form  an  ordinary  active  transitive  verb  with  expressed  ti 
object  by  attaching  to  the  verb  or  aorist  stem  the  appropriate  pro-  jj 
nominal  suffixes:  ba-i-de-di'nik !a^n  i stretch  it  out  (like  a rubber  f 
BAND  or  the  like)  (62.1).  Secondly,  from  this  maybe  formed  a pas-  i 
sive  by  the  addition  to  the  stem  (dinik!-)  of  the  pronominal  object  and  | 
characteristic  passive  suffix:  6a-i-(Ze-di'mfc .^an  it  is  or  was  (actively) 
stretched  out.  Thirdly,  the  transitive  stem  may  be  made  intransi- 
tive by  a failure  to  specify  the  object:  ha-i-de-di'ni^xculc^  i stretch 
(something)  out.  Fourthly,  a direct  reflexive  is  formed  by  the 
suffix  -gvn-:  ba-i-de-di'ni^Jc'wide^  i (actually,  if  such  were  possible)- 
stretch  myself  out,  in  as  literal  a sense  as  in,  e.  g.,  i kill  myself. 
Fifthly,  the  transitive  form  may  be  made  reciprocal  by  the  compound 
suffix  -a:-(or  -s-)an-:  ba-i-d'e-di' ni^xa^n  they  (actively  and  literally) 
stretch  one  another  out.  Sixtlily,  the  non-agcntive  voice  is 
formed  by  a suffixed  -x-:  ba-i-de-dini'^x  it  stretches  out  (144.14), 
in  the  sense  in  which  a sore  might  be  supposed  to  spread,  without  voli- 
tion and  without  apparent  agency;  this  particular  form  is  idiomati- 
cally employed  to  refer  to  the  stretching  out,  advancing,  marching,  of 
a single  column,  the  figure  here  being  evidently  that  of  a long  string- 
like line  moving  out  without  distinctly  sensed  agency.  Similarly, 
bd’^-dini'^x  (clouds)  spread  up  in  long  strips  13.3  are  not  actively 
spread  out  by  some  one,  do  not  spread  out  some  unexpressed  object, 
are  not  conceived  of  as  actually  spreading  themselves  out,  and  are  ^ 
not  conceived  of  as  being  in  the  static,  purely  positional  condition  of 
lying  extended.  Seventhly,  the  last,  positional  voice  is  expressed 
by  an  aoristic  non-aoristic  -as-:  dinTcll  it  lies  spread  out,  : 
referring  to  a long  string  or  other  elongated  body  extended  on  the 
ground;  future  dink!a'sdd‘^.  A synopsis  for  the  second  person  • 
singula,r  (and  reciprocal  plural)  of  dink! -(dinik!-)  spread  of  the 
seven  voices  in  the  six  tense-modes  is  given  in  Appendix  A.  The 
intransitive  suffixes  will  now  be  taken  up  in  order. 

§ 63.  Active  Intransitive  -xa- 

The  -a-  of  this  suffix  is  a constant  element  except  before  a per- 
sonal ending  beginning  with  a vowel:  p'ele'xik'  we  go  to  fight. 
Like  other  non-radical  -a-  vowels  it  may  be  umlauted  to  i:  s’om-lii- 
Tiulxiya'^  they  (indef.)  operate  as  s'omloTio'lxa^s  (class  of  medicine 
men)  172.14.  The  final  consonant  of  the  aorist  stem  of  verbs  of  Type 
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8 falls  out  before  the  -xa-,  also  an  indirective  d (including  the  -d-  of 
.[a]md-,  [a]ld;  a final  radical  -d-,  however,  unites  with  -xa-  to  form 
-sa-).  Verbs  of  Type  5 employ  not  the  aorist,  but  the  verb-stem, 
in  the  aorist  of  the  -xa-  derivative  (cf.  the  parallel  phenomenon  m 
the  formation  of  the  frequentative,  § 43,  1 and  6;  for  exceptions  see 
§ 40,  5),  inserting  the  repeated  stem-vowel  between  the  fortis  conso- 
nant of  the  stem  and  the  sufiix;  -xu-  derivatives  of  Type  5 verbs 
thus  belong  to  Type  2.  For  the  vocalism  of  the  stem  of  -xa-  forms, 
see  § 31,  5.  Verbs  in  -xa-  of  Types  2 and  3 regularly  have  a short 
second  stem  vowel,  even  if  the  quantity  in  the  primitive  verb  is  long ; 
this  short  vowel  may,  however,  be  secondarily  lengthened,  with  fall- 
ing accent,  to  express  a frequentative  idea.  In  non-aorist  forms  the 
stress  tends  to  fall  on  the  -xa-.  Verbs  in  -xo-  can  be  formed,  of 
course,  only  from  transitives,  and,  although  in  form  they  are  strictly 
intransitive,  they  always  logically  imply  an  object.  Examples  of 
-xa-  are: 

luhu'ji&F  she  pounded  16.9;  iAu' f:&&gwan¥  she  will  pound  havmg 
it  (pestle)  55.10  (aorist  transitive  Zo&o'p'  she  pounded  them 

16.9) 

t!lHa'mxB,de^  I went  fishing  {tHHa'mda^n  I fished  for  them) 
Tc!aFwa'nx&^  she  sifts  57.15  Qdaf^wa'nda^n  I sift  acorn  meal  [16.10]) 
da¥-feTc!e'x&^  he  smokes  96.23  (Type  5 dak'-t'e'^gi^n  I give  him 

to  smoke  [170.13])  ' 

p.^e&e'xa^  he  beat  ofi  (bark)  55.6  {plaiah-  chop  [90.11]) 
lehe's&de^  I sew  {lebeda'^n  I sew  it) 

sgut!u'x&^  he  is  cutting  92.2  (Type  5 aorist  sgoM-  72.10) 
al-xlk!i'x&^  he  looked  around  102.12  (Type  5 aorist  al-xl^g-  124.8) 
luk!u'x&^  he  traps  (Type  5 aorist  Zo“y“-  78.5) ; future  lii'^x^agwa- 
dinin  I shall  trap  for  him 

wd°‘-lumi'xsde^  I was  talking  to  somebody  (wa^’-Tiimida'^n  I talked 
to  him  [59.16]) 

daV-da-hele'Tialxade^  I alwavs  answer  {da¥-da-TidHi'^n  I answer 
him  [146.14]) 

daV-hene'xSiF  he  waits;  future  da¥-Tienxa't'e^  I shall  wait  {daV- 
Tiene‘da'^n  I wait  for  him) 

-s’-xa,^)  he  dreams;  future  yims'sJt'e^;  imperative 

yims’Si' 

In  Tcleme'nxade^  i was  iiaking,  working  (future  Tclemx&'fe^)  the 
loss  of  the  -n-  in  the  non-aorist  forms  (cf.  Tdemna'n  i shall  make  it 
[28.14])  may  be  due  to  a purely  phonetic  cause  (see  § 11) 
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§ 64.  Reflexive  -gwi- 


The  final  consonant  of  the  aorist  stem  of  some  verbs  of  Type  8 is 
eclipsed,  with  lengthening  of  preceding  vowel,  also  before  the  reflex- 
ive -gwi-  (see  § 40,  8),  in  the  case  of  others  it  is  preserved.  \^Tiere 
the  -gwi-  reflexive  is  derived  from  indirect  transitives  in  -d-  (-amd-, 
-gwadan-),  there  is  often  practically  no  difference  in  signification 
between  it  and  the  indirect  reflexive  -gwa-.  Examples  of  -gwi-  are : 

tlomdk'vnde^  I kill  myself  (from  tiomom-) 
al-yehe'p'gwit'  he  showed  himself  (yebeh-) 
al-xl'*k'wit'  he  looked  at  himself 

p.'agank'wide^  I bathed  (literally,  I caused  myself  to  bathe; 
cf.  p!agd‘^na'^n  I bathe  him) 

seHa'mt'gwide'^  I shall  paint  myself  (se^la'mdan  I shall  paint  him) 
d'gwaxdlk'wide^  I tattooed  myself  {Vgwaxdi  he  tattooed  him) 

\t' gwd°^xa' nt'^vide^  I shall  tattoo  myself  ( = for  myself) 
l-gis‘iga' s'gwide^  I tickle  myself 
al^a-ts!eySk'wide^  I washed  myself  with  it 
da^-delega'mt'gwide^  { = dd°‘-dele'p'gwa^n)  I pierce  my  ears 
iyuk')  TdemBnk'wit'  they  made  themselves  (strong)  27.12 
xuma  ogolk'wide^  I give  food  to  myself  ( = I food-give  myself) 
l-lesgi'k'wide^  1 shall  touch  myself 

Before  the  imperative  endings  -p',  -p'anp'  the  reflexive  suffix  be- 
comes lengthened  to  -gwP-: 

IclU'g'fftp'  ‘ pick  them  for  yourself ! 

de^gwa' It' gwi^ p'anp'  take  care  of  yourselves!  126.20;  (128.24) 

The  reflexive  of  naga-  say  to  is  irregular  in  that  is  is  formed  not 
from  the  transitive  stem,  but  from  the  corresponding  intransitive 
nagai-  say:  nagalk'wit'  he  said  to  himself  104.1  (cf.  nagalk'wa,  §62), 


The  -X-  and  -s-  preceding  the  characteristic  reciprocal  -an-  (umlauted 
-in-)  suffix  are  nothing  but  the  connective  consonant  of  direct  and  in- 
direct transitive  verbs  respectively,  the  choice  in  the  reciprocal  form 
between  the  two  depending  entirely  upon  which  is  used  in  the  cor- 
responding simple  transitive.  A difference,  however,  in  the  use  of 
this  -X-  (-S-)  between  the  transitive  and  reciprocal  is  found  in  so  far 
as  in  the  latter  it  appears  with  a third  as  well  as  first  and  second 

• Indirect  reflexive  (for  oneself)  In  slgnlfloatlon,  though  without  Indlrectlve  suffix  of  any  kind.  The 
form  Is  thus  analogous  to  such  as  k.'edilsi  mentioned  above  (see  §59).  That  the  reflexive  action  Is 
thought  of  as  Indlrectlve  In  character  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  ablaut  of  the  stem  (i/aod-) ; see  §31, 6. 
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personal  object.  The  phonetic  form  of  what  precedes  the  -x-  (-s-)  is  the 
same  as  in  the  transitive  from  which  the  reciprocal  is  derived.  The 
reciprocal  element  -an-  is  the  only  one  of  the  verbal  suffixes  that  is 
placed  between  the  connecting  -a;-  and  the  personal  endings,  so  that 
it  may  rightly  be  looked  upon  as  in  a way  equivalent  to  the  incor- 
porated objective  pronouns.  Examples  of  -x-an-  are: 

IdoyoxiniF  we  go  together,  accompany  one  another  (33.15) 
HeUxiniba^ni  let  us  play  shinny! 
i-lats!a'xjnik^  we  touch  one  another 

oZ-s'm-Zo'“xaffi  they  meet  each  other  (literally,  they  thrust  noses 
to  one  another) 

Z.'omoxaffi  they  kill  one  another  (33.10) 

gel-wayanx&^n  they  were  sleeping  together  (literally,  they  caused 
each  other  to  sleep  facing  each  other)  190.2 
aZ-zi'*xa^n  they  looked  at  each  other 

Examples  of  -s-an-,  i.  e.,  of  indirect  reciprocals,  are: 

naga's&^n  they  said  to  each  other  31.9  (cf.  naga'sbi^n  I said  to  you 
[100.1]);  future  naxanH'  (cf.  ndxhin  [60.3]) 
sd’^nsa'nsa^n  they  fight  one  another  (23.14;  184.13)  (cf.  sa/^nsa'ns- 
hi^n) ; future  sana'x&nH'  (23.15)  (cf.  sana'xbin) 
he^^-ms-a^n  they  went  away  from  one  another  (cf.  ]ie‘‘-iusbi^n 
[184.14]);  future  he^^-lwi'xanH"  (cf.  he^^^-dm'xbin) 

Zd“7na'Zsaffi  they  quarreled  -with  each  other  27.2;  86.10 
wd“-Aimi'saffi  they  talked  to  one  another  124.14(cf.  wd^-livmi' sbi^n) 
Id'^gwa's-iniba^  let  us  play  32.5  (cf.  Id'^gwa'sbin  future) 
t!u'lt!als-iniba^  let  us  play  at  gambling-sticks  (Z.'ii'Z)  31.9 
al-sege' sdk'sinilc  we  keep  nodding  to  one  another;  se^Vsa'V- 
sanfc'  they  nodded  to  one  another  (inferential)  172. 10(but  unre- 
duplicated al-se'^ivdV  we  nodded  to  each  other) 

§ 56.  Non-agentive  -x- 

The  difference  in  signification  between  the  non-agentive  -x-  and  the 
intransitive  -xor-  may  be  well  brought  out  by  a comparison  ivith  the 
distinctly  double  signification  of  English  intransitively  used  transi- 
tives. If  such  a transitive  word  as  split  be  relieved  of  its  object,  it 
may  be  employed  in  two  quite  distinct  senses,  either  to  indicate  the 
same  sort  of  action  that  is  expressed  by  the  transitive,  but  without  ex- 
plicit direction  (as,  the  carpenter  can  split,  i.  e.,  can  split  beams, 
boards) ; or  to  indicate  a spontaneous  non-volitional  activity  resulting 
in  a static  condition  identical  with  that  induced  by  the  corresponding 
transitive  action  (as,  the  beams,  boards,  split,  i.  e.,  spontaneously 
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undergo  motion  resulting  in  that  condition  which  is  brought  about  ^ 
by  corresponding  activity  from  without:  the  carpenter  splits  the  ^ 
BEAMS,  boards)  . SPLIT  in  the  former  case  is  rendered  in  Takelma  by  | 
xa°-ts-!iwi'xa^  (aorist  transitive  ts-Hwi-d-);  in  the  latter,  by  a:a“- 
te'/ityi's"  (=  -ts' livn'd-x) . It  is  true  that  in  some  cases  the  use  of  -x- 


does  not  seem  to  be  logically  justified  (e.  g.,  al-Jiuy-nxde^  i hunt  136.18; 
al-ho-yoiya'^n  i hunt  them)  ; but  something  must  be  allowed  for  idio- 
matic, not  literally  translatable  usage.  Such  petrified  suffixes  as 
-d-  do  not  drop  out  before  the  -x-;  the  repeated  consonant  of  Type  8 
verbs  falls  off  as  usual  (yet  cf.  forms  like  limlm-x-gvxi-,  §46).  Ex- 


amples of  the  non-agentive  are ; 

Transitive 

%-Vwd"^gwi^n  I awakened  him 
16.4  (future  l-Jc'wd'kl'win) 
leme'^V  they  took  them  along 
144.17 

l-t'ge^yili'^n  I roll  it 
de~ts- !ihi''p'  he  closed  door 
p!a-i-ha-u-t'gu'^p'  he  upset  it 
wa^-l-t.'eme'm  he  assembled  them 
110.3 

lia‘w-i-Tia'nats!i^n  I made  it  stop 

dl-soii'yulcli^n  I knock  it  dowm 
(48.7,  8) 

irgwidigwa't'i  he  threw  them 
(108.21;  138.3) 


%-smili' smiWn  I swing  it 
hd°‘-t'e'  ‘gi^n  I lift  it  up  (Type  5) 


Non-agentive 

Tc'wd'‘^xde^  I awoke  (16.3)  (future 
jt'wd'“*xde®  [190.5]) 
leme'^x  they  all  went  136.7 

t'ge^ya'lx  it  rolls 
de-ts-Hbi^x  (door)  shut 
pla-i-ha-u-fgu'^^px  it  upset  60.8 
wor-t.'emSxia^^  people  assembled 
144.23 

Jui-Vr-hana'^s{  = -a'ts!x)it  stopped 
(152.15;  198.9)  | 

dl-sgu'*‘xk'  it  fell  (nobody  push-  j 
ing)  (59.11;  62.1)  j 

MHu'nk'wa  (tiredness)  gwidig-  j 
wa's  ( = -a'foc)  he  was  plumb  \ 
tired  out  (probably  = he  tot-  , 
tered  vdth  tiredness)  120.12  ; 

smili'smalxde^  I swings  (73.2)  ' 

ba/^-t'ek!e't'ax  it  bobs  up  and 
doAvn  (60.11,13,14) 


In  some  verbs  -alx-  (=  continuative  -al-  + non-agentive  -x-)  seems 
to  be  quite  equivalent  to  the  intransitive  -xa-: 

geyew2J\xde^  I am  eating  (31.3)  (but,  hortatory,  gelx&ba^  let  us  eat) 
le-b&'nxde^  I carry  (178.6)  (Za“&a'^n  I carry  it  [178.3,4]) 
u'^gw&'nxde^  I drmk  (see  § 21). 

The  non-agentive  character  of  verbs  in  -x-  may  be  reflected  in 
transitives  (causatives)  derived  from  them,  in  that  in  such  causatives 


actively  swinging  one’s  self  or  being  swung  by  some  one. 
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the  subject  is  not  thought  of  as  being  the  direct  cause  of  the  state  or 
activity  predicated,  but  is  rather  considered  as  indirectly  responsible 
for  it.  Thus,  from  the  aorist  stem  fgwilik!w-  {fgwili'^-x  water, 
BLOOD  DROPS,  DRIPS  58.1)  are  formed: 

p!a-i-t'gwili'k!wima^n  I (voluntarily)  drop,  spill  it 
pla-i-t'gwili'^xnsL^n  I have  it  drop  (unavoidably),  spill  it  (72.8,16) 

§57.  Positional-/ 

As  we  have  already  seen  (§  40,  15),  this  suffix,  though  of  clearly 
derivational  character,  is  generally,  probably  always,  confined  to  the 
aorist.  A positional  verb  in  -X*-  may  be  defined  as  expressing  the 
state  or  condition  resulting  from  the  completed  action  of  a transitive 
or  non-agentive ; e.  g.,  p!a-i-h<i-u-f'gup!idl  it  (box-like  object)  lies 
UPSIDE  DOWN  is  a verb  expressing  the  result  of  the  action  defined  in 
p!a-i-'ha-u-fgu'‘^ha^n  i upset  it  and  p!a^i-ha-u-t'gu'‘^px  it  upset  60.8. 
From  one  point  of  view  the  suffix  -I*-  serves  to  mark  off  a elass  of  purely 
positional  verbs,  a different  verb-stem  being  used  for  each  general 
form-category  of  the  object  described.  Such  verbs  of  position  are: 

dinka  long,  stretched  out  object  lies  (transitive  aorist  dinik!-) 
t'jreifs’.fi  round  object  lies  (138.24)  (t'geyets' !-)  ' 

p'ildi  fiat  object  lies 
Hobigi  corpse,  dead-looking  body  lies 
s'eini  box-like  object  with  opening  on  top  lies 
p!a-i-ha-v^t'gup!idl  bdx-like  object  vdth  opening  below  lies 
(t'gWl)-) 

S'ugvndl  curled-up  object  (like  bundle  of  rope)  lies 
da-sgall  scattered  objects  (like  grain  on  fioor)  lie 
vnklidi  several  objects  heaped  together  lie  {v)Vg~) 
s'as'inl  erect  object  is,  he  stands  34.1;  45.12;  77.9 
s'u^wili  sitting  object  (person)  is,  he  sits,  dwells  21.1;  57.2 
k'ehili  absent  object  is,  he  is  long  absent  124.20 

Not  so  clearly  positional  are: 

IdHi  (generally  heard  as  IdHe')  it  becomes  33.17;  45.3 
yamll  he  looks  pretty 

Of  these  verbs  those  that  are  directly  derived  from  transitives,  it 
will  be  observed,  use  in  the  aorist  the  verb-stem,  not  the  aorist  stem, 
of  their  simplex  (thus  dink!-,  not  dinik!-).  The  derivational  -{a)d- 
(see  § 42,  4)  that  seems  to  characterize  a number  of  positional  verbs 
can  not  be  explained. 
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Certain  Takelma  place-names  in  -%  (or  -T-lc',  -i'-¥  with  suffix  -¥ 
characteristic  of  geographical  names)  can  hardly  be  otherwise  explained 
than  as  positional  verbs  in  -4‘-,  derived  from  nouns  and  provided  with 
local  prefixes  defining  the  position  of  the  noun.  Such  are : 

Di^-dani  ‘ Table  Rock  (probably  = rock[da'n]  is[-?]  west  [di‘-]); 

west  of  the  rock  would  be  di^-dana'  (cf.  dana't'V  my  rock) 
Dak'-t'gam\-V  (cf.  Ddk'-t'gavdja'^  person  from  D.)  (=  place 
where  [-Z:']  elksifgfa'm]  are[^]  above,  on  top[dat'-]) 

Dal-dani'¥  (cf.  Dal-daniya'^  one  from  D.)  ( = place  where  [-fc'-] 
in  brush,  away  from  creek  [ dal-]  is  [ rock  [ cZa'n]) 

Tian-xilml  ghost  land  (=  across  river  are[-?]  ghosts  [xiZa'm]) 

de-dl*wl  near  the  falls  of  Rogue  River  ( = in  front  [-de-]  are  [-1] 
falls  [d^-a]) 

§ 68.  IMPERSONAL  -iau- 

Verging  toward  the  purely  formal  (pronominal)  elements  of  the 
verb  is  the  suffix  -iau-.  Forms  in  -iau-  are  intransitive,  and  may  be 
formed  from  all  intransitives  and  all  transitives  with  incorporated 
pronominal  ohject,  the  function  of  the  suffix  being  to  give  an  indefi- 
nite, generalized  collective,  or  impersonal,  signification  (cf.  German 
MAN,  French  on)  to  the  always  third  personal  pronominal  (Class  I 
intransitive)  subject.  Examples  are: 

ytt“nia'“^peoplego58.14;  152.5 
wa^-l-tlemSxia"^  people  assem- 
ble 144.23 

e®6ia'“^  people  are  192.7  (cf. 

e^ii''¥  we  are  180.13) 
ts!dU  yd''y&'u¥  there  was  (infer- 
ential) deep  water  (cf.  188.14) 
sd'^nsa'nsinisi'^^  fighting  is  go- 
ing on  23.14 

ddmxhiyfi'^^t'  people  will  kill  you 
(intransitive;  but  transitive 
with  definite  third  personal 
subject  domxl)in¥  they  will 
kill  you)  (33.10) 

In  particular,  states  of  the  weather  or  season,  necessarily  involving 
indefiniteness  of  subject,  are  referred  to  by  forms  provided  wdth  the 
indefinite  suffix  Examples  arc : 

I This  example  is  due  to  Mr.  H.  H.  St.  Clair  2d.  from  whose  Manuscript  Notes  on  Takelma  It  was 
taken.  It  Is  there  written  Dl’tanV. 
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lov'.odisJ'^^  it  is  raining,  hailing,  or  snowing  90.1;  152.11  (but 
definitely  noa;  Zop.'o Y it  rains  90.1;  (198.9);  ts-!elamlop!o  t xt 
hails;  p.'d'“s  loploY  it  snows  90.2;  196.7) 
lep'niyYvLk'  it  has  gotten  to  be  winter 
samgW'^H'  it  will  be  summer  (92.9)  _ _ 

samgiaugulugwa'n  it  is  about  to  be  summer  (literaUy,  it  is  sum- 
mer-intended, see  § 68)  (cf.  48.13) 
t'uwugia''^^  it  is  hot  (i.  e.,  it  is  hot  weather;  but  t'uwu'^¥  it,  some 

object,  is  hot  [25.10];  94.15) 
we'^gm-nda^  when  it  is  daybreak  73.6;  126.13 

4.  Temjioral- Modal  and  Pi'onominal  Elements  (§§  59-67) 

§ 69.  INTBODUCTOBY 

Every  Takelma  verb  except,  so  far  as  kno^vn,  the  defective  copula 
elte^  I AM,  has  forms  of  six  tense-modes — aorist,  future,  potential, 
inferential,  present  imperative,  and  future  imperative.  Of  these,  all 
but  the  aorist,  which  is  built  up  on  a derived  aorist  stem,  are  formed 
from  the  verb-stem.  A special  tense  or  mode  sign,  apart  from  the 
peculiar  stem  of  the  aorist,  is  found  in  none  of  the  tense-modes 
except  the  inferential,  which,  in  all  the  voices,  is  throughout  charac- 
terized by  a -k'-{-g-)  following  the  objective,  but  preceding  the  sub- 
jective, pronominal  elements.  Each  of  the  tense-modes  except  the 
potential,  which  uses  the  personal  endings  of  the  aorist,  is,  however, 
characterized  by  its  own  set  of  pronominal  endings.  It  is  for  this 
very  reason  that  it  has  seemed  best  to  use  the  term  tense-modes  for 
the  various  modes  and  tenses,  instead  of  attempting  a necessarily 
artificial  classification  into  tenses  (aorist  and  future)  and  modes 
(indicative,  potential,  imperative,  and  inferential),  the  method  of 
distinguishing  the  latter  being  fundamentally  the  same  as  that 
employed  to  form  the  former,  i.  e.,  the  use  of  special  pronominal 
schemes. 

The  purely  temporal  idea  is  only  slightly  developed  in  the  verb. 
The  aorist  does  duty  for  the  preterite  (including  the  narrative  past), 
the  present,  and  the  immediate  future,  as  in  now  i shall  go;  while 
the  future  is  employed  to  refer  to  future  time  distinctly  set  ofi  from 
the  present,  as  in  i shall  go  this  evening,  to-morrow.  A similar 
distinction  between  the  immediate  and  more  remote  future  is  made 
in  the  imperative.  The  present  imperative  expresses  a command 
which,  it  is  intended,  is  to  pass  into  more  or  less  immediate  fulfill- 
ment, as  in  go  away!  while  the  command  expressed  by  the  future 
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imperative  is  not  to  be  carried  out  until  some  stated  or  implied  point 
of  time  definitely  removed  from  the  immediate  present,  as  in  come 
to-morrow!,  give  her  to  eat  (when  she  recovers).  The  uses  of  the 
potential  and  inferential  wall  be  best  illustrated  by  examples  given 
after  the  forms  themselves  have  been  tabulated.  In  a general  way 
the  potential  implies  the  ability  to  do  a thing,  or  the  possibility  of 
the  occurrence  of  a certain  action  or  condition  (i  can,  could  go  if  I 
care,  cared  to),  and  thus  is  appropriately  used  in  the  apodosis  of  an 
unfulfilled  or  contrary-to-fact  condition;  it  is  also  regularly  employed 
in  the  expression  of  the  negative  imperative  (prohibitive).  The 
peculiar  form  of  the  potential  (verb-stem  with  aorist  pronoun  endings) 
seems  in  a measure  to  reflect  its  modal  signification,  the.  identity  of 
its  stem  with  that  of  the  future  indicating  apparently  the  lack  of 
fulfillment  of  the  action,  while  the  aoristic  pronominal  elements  may 
be  interpreted  as  expressing  the  certainty  of  such  fulfillment  under 
the  expressed  or  implied  circumstances  by  the  person  referred  to. 

The  inferential  implies  that  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb  is  not 
directly  Imown  or  stated  on  the  authority  of  the  speaker,  but  is  only 
inferred  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case  or  rests  on  the  authority 
of  one  other  than  the  speaker.  Thus,  if  I say  the  bear  killed  the 
MAN,  and  wish  to  state  the  event  as  a mere  matter  of  fact,  the  truth 
of  which  is  directly  known  from  my  own  or  another’s  experience,  the 
aorist  form  would  normally  be  employed: 

menu'  (bear)  yap! a (man)  HomoTcwa  (it  killed  him) 

If  I wish,  however,  to  imply  that  it  is  not  definitely  known  from 
unmistakable  evidence  that  the  event  really  took  place,  or  that  it  is 
inferred  from  certain  facts  (such  as  the  finding  of  the  man’s  corpse 
or  the  presence  of  a bear’s  footprints  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
house),  or  that  the  statement  is  not  made  on  my  oAvn  authority,  the 
inferential  would  be  employed; 

Tfiena''  yapla  ddmk'walc'  it  seems  that  the  bear  killed  the  man; 
the  bear  must  have,  evidently  has,  killed  the  man 

Inasmuch  as  mythical  narration  is  necessarily  told  on  hearsay,  one 
would  expect  the  regular  use  of  the  inferential  in  the  myths,  yet, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  aorist  was  employed,  either  because 
the  constant  use  of  the  relatively  uncommon  inferential  forms  would 
have  been  felt  as  intrusive  and  laborious,  or  because  the  events 
related  in  the  myths  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  objectively  certam. 
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The  inferential  is  also  regularly  employed  in  expressing  the  negative 
future. 

Not  only  do  the  pronominal  elements  vary  for  the  different  tense- 
modes,  but  they  change  also  for  the  two  main  classes  of  intransitive 
verbs  and  for  the  transitive  (subject  and  object),  except  that  in  the 
present  imperative  and  inferential  no  such  class-differences  are 
discernible,  though  even  in  these  the  characteristic  -p'-  of  Class  II 
intransitives  brings  about  a striking  formal,  if  not  strictly  personal, 
difference.  IVe  thus  have  the  following  eleven  pronominal  schemes  to 
deal  ■with: 

Aorist  subject  intransitive  I. 

Aorist  subject  intransitive  II. 

Aorist  subject  transitive. 

Future  subject  intransitive  I. 

Future  subject  intransitive  II. 

Future  subject  transitive. 

Inferential  subject. 

Present  imperative  subject. 

Future  imperative  subject  intransitive  I and  transitive. 

Future  imperative  subject  intransitive  II. 

Object  transitive  (and  subject  passive). 

The  transitive  objects  are  alike  for  all  tense-modes,  except  that 
the  combination  of  the  first  person  singular  object  and  second  person 
singular  or  plural  subject  (i.  e.,  thou  or  ye  me)  always  agrees  ivith 
the  corresponding  subject  form  of  intransitive  II.  Not  aU  the  per- 
sonal forms  in  these  schemes  stand  alone,  there  being  a number  of 
intercrossings  between  the  schemes  of  the  three  classes  of  verbs.  The 
total  number  of  personal  endings  is  furthermore  greatly  lessened  by 
the  absence  of  a dual  and  the  lack  of  a distinct  plural  form  for  the 
third  person.  The  third  person  subject  is  positively  characterized 
by  a distinct  personal  ending  only  in  the  aorist  subject  intransitive  I, 
the  future  subject  intransitive  I,  the  future  subject  intransitive  II, 
and  the  future  subject  transitive;  as  object,  it  is  never  characterized 
at  all,  except  in  so  far  as  the  third  person  object,  when  referring  to 
human  beings,  is  optionally  indicated  by  a special  suffix  -¥wa- 
{-gwa-) . In  all  other  cases  the  third  person  is  negatively  characterized 
by  the  absence  of  a personal  ending.  The  second  singular  subject  of 
the  present  imperative  is  similarly  negatively  characterized  by  the 
absence  of  a personal  ending,  though  the  -p'  of  the  present  imperative 
intransitive  II  superficially  contradicts  this  statement  (see  § 61). 
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The  pronominal  schemes,  with  illustrative  paradigms,  will  now  be 
taken  up  according  to  the  verb-classes. 

§ 60.  INTBANSITIVES,  CLASS  I 

This  class  embraces  most  of  the  intransitives  of  the  language, 
particularly  those  of  active  significance  (e.  g.,  come,  go,  run,  dance^ 
PLAY,  SING,  die,  SHOUT,  JUMP,  yet  also  such  as  be,  sleep),  verbs  in 
-xa-,  indefinites  in  -iau-,  and  reciprocals.  The  tense-modes  of  such 
verbs  have  the  following  characteristic  subjective  personal  endings: 


Aorist 

Future 

Inferential 

Present 

imperative 

Future 

Imperative 

Singular; 

First  person  . . 
Second  person 

-dc* 

.{a')r 

-t'ef,  -de‘ 
-(o)da'* 

-k'<.n 
-k'  ‘elf 

■(a')‘k- 

Third  person  . . 

.(o')‘f 

-T 

Plural : 

First  person  . . • 

-i'k- 

-{i)ga'm 

-k'.ana'k' 

-(a)ba'‘ 

Second  person  . 

-(o')fp- 

-k'  ‘eifp 

l-(a')np‘ 

\-y 

7 

lit  is  possible  that  this  suffix  is  really  -k'a‘n;  -n  after  a catch  is  practically  without  sonority,  and 
very  easily  missed  by  the  ear.  The  first  person  singular  and  plural  inferential  endings  are  then  both 
transitives  In  form  (cf.  -a‘n  and  -ana'f  as  first  person  singular  and  plural  subject  of  transitives);  the  third 
person  is  without  ending  in  both.  The  ending  -k'-a^n  is  made  particularly  likely  by  the  subordinate  in 
-k'-a'n-da^  (see  § 70). 

The  imperative  is  necessarily  lacking  in  the  first  person  singular  and 
third  person.  The  first  person  plural  in  ~{a)ha'^  of  the  present  imper- 
ative is  used  as  a hortatory;  yanaha'^  let  us  go!  158.11;  (cf.  168.11). 
This  ~{a)ha'^  is  not  infrequently  followed  by  emphasizing  particles:  -ni' 
(e.  g.,  yubd'^^ni'  let  us  be!  [cf.  158.8]) ; -hi  (e.  g.,  ye^ha’^i  let  us  re- 
turn! 63.1 ; see  § 114, 2),  or  -ha"n  (e.  g.,  ya'naWha'ni.^T  us  go  64.1), 
the  last  of  these  being  clearly  identical  with  the  nominal  plural  ele- 
ment -han  (see  § 99) ; -nihan  is  also  found  {ya' nabd^^niha''n  let  us  all 
GO,  pray!  [cf.  150.24;  152.6]).  No  true  future  hortatory  and  second 
person  plural  imperative  seem  to  exist;  for  the  latter,  the  ordinary 
indicative  form  in  -t'ha^  {-daha^  in  the  other  classes)  was  alw  ays  given. 
The  connective  -a-  is  used  with  most  of  the  consonantal  endings,  as 
indicated  in  the  table,  when- the  preceding  part  of  the  w^ord  ends  in  a 
consonant,  otherwise  the  ending  is  directly  attached;  in  the  reciprocal 
-t'p',  and  are  directly  added  to  the  suffix  -an-.  Before  the 
only  vocalic  ending,  -i'F,  a glide  -y-  is  introduced  if  the  preceding 
sound  is  a vowel  (e.  g.,  al-yowoyi^V  we  look).  In  the  first  person 
plural  of  the  future  -iga'm  (-aorist  + cf.  -da'm  m possessive 
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pronouns,  §§  91-3)  is  used  after  consonants,  -ga'm  after  vowels.  The 
first  form  of  the  second  person  plural  imperative  (-a^np')  is  used  to 
follow  most  consonants  (-Vp'  to  follow  a “ constant”  -a-  of  the  stem), 
-'p'  being  found  only  after  vowels  and  probably  m and  n (e.  g.,  yu^p' 
BE  ye!;  yana'^p'  go  ye!). 

In  regard  to  the  etymology  of  the  endings,  it  is  clear  that  the 
second  person  plural  aorist  is  derived  from  the  corresponding  singular 
form  by  the  addition  of  a characteristic  -p'  (cf.  the  imperative), 
that  the  second  persons  of  the  future  are  differentiated  from  the 
aorist  forms  by  an  added  -a^,  and  that  the  first  person  singular  future 
is  identical  with  the  corresponding  form  in  the  aorist,  except  for  the 
lack  of  a catch.  The  second  persons  of  the  inferential  are  peri- 
phrastic forms,  consisting  of  the  third  personal  form  in  -it'  (mode- 
sign,  not  personal  ending)  plus  ett'  thou  art,  elfp'  ye  are. 

As  paradigmatic  examples  are  chosen  a stem  ending  in  a vowel 
(aorist  yowo-  be)  , one  ending  in  a consonant  (aorist  baxam-  come)  , a 
reciprocal  (aorist  sd'^nsan-san-  fight  with  one  another),  and  an 
indefinite  in  -iau-  (aorist  t'uwu-g-iau-  be  hot)  . 


aorist 


Singular: 

First  person  . . 

Second  person  . . 
Third  person  . . 

I/OJoo'tV  I run 

yoiooX 

yowo'‘ 

ftaioffife*  I 
come 

baxama't' 

baxa'^m 

saansa'ma‘n  they 
fight 

t'uwiigia'ui  it  is  hot 

Plural: 

First  person  . . 

yowoyl'k' 

baxamW 

saanta'mimk' 

Second  person  . . 

yowo't'p' 

baxamaVp' 

soAma'mant'p' 

FUTURE 


Singular: 

First  person  . . 

Second  person  . . 

Third  person  . . 

Plural: 

First  person  . . 

Second  person  . . 

yu't'e* 

yuda'* 

yu'«f 

yuga'm 

ytt’fba' 

ixnma'fe' 

tomoda'* 

baxma'^V 

ftaimoga'm 

baxma’t'haf 

sajia'xan^t' 

sana'xinigam 

soTia'iont'ba' 

I'uugia'utt' 

POTENTIAL 

Singular: 

First  person  . . 

yu't'e» 

baxma'Vef 

Second  person  . . 

yu't' 

baxma't' 

Third  person  . . 

Plural: 

yu't 

baxma'* 

sana'xa‘n 

t'uagia'ut 

First  person  . . 

yuw\'k' 

baxmi'k' 

sana'xinik' 

Second  person  . . 

yu'Vp’ 

baxma't'p' 

sana'xant'p' 
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INFERENTIAL 


singular: 

First  person  . . 

Second  person  . . 

Third  person  . . 

yu'k’a* 
yu'kleit'  • 
yu'k' 

baxma'k'at 

boimoTrielf 

bazma'k' 

,4 

aana'jank' 

^4 

t'Hugiau'k' 

Plural: 

First  person  . . 

Second  person  . . 

yu'k'ana'k' 

yu'klelt'p' 

6arma'k'ana'k' 

6ar7no'kleIt'p‘ 

soTia'ionk'ana'k' 

saTM'ianklelfp' 

1 .k'+‘-k!  See  § 12. 
PRESENT  IMPERATIVE 


Singular: 

Second  person  . . 

yu' 

bazma' 

Plural: 

First  person  . . 

yuba'* 

bazmaba'x 

sana'zinlba’ ' 

Second  person  . . 

yuY 

bazma'np' 

(7)«ana'iananp' 

1 The  -f-  of  -16a*  evidently  corresponds  to  the  -1-  In  the  first  person  plural  aorlst  -ik',  future  -tgam,  hut 
appears,  so  far  as  known,  only  In  the  reciprocal,  and,  of  course.  In  such  cases  as  require  connective  -f- 
Instead  of  -a-  (see  below,  § 64) : ha»w-l-k!emniba'‘  let  us  sweat,  with  -1-  because  of  Instrumental  i-. 


FUTURE  IMPERATIVE 


Singular: 

Second  person  . . 

yu’’]L' 

bazma'‘k' 

A few  intransitives  of  this  class  add  the  consonantal  pronominal  ^ 
endings  directly  to  the  final  semi-vowel  {-y-)  of  the  stem,  instead  of 
employing  the  connective  vowel  -a-.  Such  are:  t 

elt'  ‘ thou  art  108.2,  elt'f  ye  are  14.10  (contrast  yewey&Y  thou  ' 
returnest  [58.13],  but  yewelt'e^  I return  [188.4]  like  elt  I am 

198.2)  ^ ^ ' 

TUigalt'  thou  sayest  56.5,  nagalt'p'  ye  say  170.4  (contrast  t agaya  t | 
thou  criest,  but  t'dga/lt'e^  I cry  [180.5]  like  nagdlt  c®  I say  180.1)  j 

To  this  somewhat  irregular  group  of  verbs  belongs  probably  also  Zd“-  \ 
PLAY,  though,  not  ending  in  a semi-vowel  in  either  the  verb  or  aorist 
stem,  it  shows  no  forms  directly  comparable  to  those  just  given,  its 
third  person  aorist,  however,  shows  a rising  accent  before  the  catch. 
Zo“Z^  * 70.4  (not  *Zo'“Z0,  a phenomenon  that  seems  connected  (see  below, 

§ 65)  with  the  lack  of  a connecting  vowel  before  the  personal  endings. 

A few  stray  verbs,  otherwise  following  the  normal  scheme  of 
intransitive  Class  I endings,  seem  to  lack  a catch  in  the  third  person 


aorist : 


I This  verb  is  defective,  having  oniy  the  three  forms  given  above,  the  first  person 
and  the  (of.  ciass  II)  indefinite  «*6ia'e*  192.7,  the  iatter  two  with  ioss  of  f and  intrusive  -6-.  The  third 

person  and  the  non-aorist  forms  are  supplied  by  yo-  be. 

» appears  aiso  in  certain  usitatives:  MwiRV  he  used  to  run,  speWi*  he  kept  shouting  in  whlch^h 
rising  accent  is  probably  radical  (see  § 43,  4);  these  forms,  furthermore,  have  lost  a w,  § 18  (cf.  hiwilx 
I RUN,  igeUfU'e’  i shout). 
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lofloY^  it  rains  90.1,  2 (yet  lopIodaY  you  are  raining  198.9; 

lopda'H'  it  will  rain;  lopda'x  to  rain,  § 74,  1)  • 

Tmx  it^urns  98.1  (yot  Tiaxci  H it  will  burn) 

Several  intransitive  Class  I usitatives  seem  to  lack  the  catch  of  the 
third  person  aorist  also: 

gmin¥  he  always  went  to  46.11  (from  gini'^¥  he  went  to) 
vntdlsma  he  keeps  moving  (from  witcH'^m  he  moves  148.12) 
yewh'¥  he  is  wont  to  return  47.4;  116.2  (yet  yeweogdf  you  are 
wont  to  return) 

No  explanation  can  be  given  of  this  irregularity. 

The  inferential  endings,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  are  iden- 
tical for  all  classes  of  verbs,  so  that  the  following  applies  to  Class  II 
intransitives  and  to  transitives  as  well  as  to  Class  I intransitives. 
The  mode-sign  -¥  is  added  directly  to  the  final  vowel  or  consonant 
of  the  verb-stem  (or  stem  with  its  addeel  derivative  and  pronominal 
object  sufi&xes)  without  connecting  a.  All  combinations  of  conso- 
nants are  here  allowed  that  are  at  all  possible  as  syllabically  final 
clusters  (see  § 16) ; indeed  some  ol  the  final  consonant  clusters,  as 
-s¥,  -p'¥,  -np¥,  -lp'¥,  hardly  occur,  if  at  all,  outside  the  inferential. 
If  the  resulting  consonant  combination  would  be  phonetically  impos- 
sible an  inorganic  a is  introduced  between  the  two  consonants  that 
precede  the  inferential  -¥;  secondary  diphthongs  with  raised  accent 
may  thus  arise: 

lc!ema'n¥  he  made  it  (verb-stem  Idemvr-) 

hila'u¥  he  jumped  160.17  (verb-stem  lilw-) 

Double  diphthongs  are  often  allowed  to  stand  unaltered  before  -¥ 
(e.g.,oTnfc'HE  GAVE  them;  also  iiriperative  oln  give  them!)  ; sometimes 
doublets,  with  double  diphthong  or  with  inorganic  a,  are  found  (e.  g., 
ts!alm¥  or  ts!aya'm¥  he  hid  it;  also  passive  participle  ts!aimha¥^ 
HIDDEN,  but  tsiaya'm  hide  it!  tsleya'mxi  hide  me!  ts!aya'mxam¥  he 
Hro  us  [158.7]).  With  a final  -g-  or  -gw-  the  inferential  -¥  unites 
to  form  -¥  or  but  with  lengthening  of  the  preceding  vowel; 
-¥>-  + -¥  becomes  -'^¥.  Examples  are: 

Tie'nafc'"'  (=^-¥gw-¥)  he  consumed  them  (cf.  48.10);  but  he^n¥¥'^ 
consume  them! 

wa-yand,¥'"  i=yana'-gw-¥)  he  ran  after  them  98.  10;  but  war- 
yana'¥^  run  after  them! 

* This  form  can  not  possibly  have  been  misheard  for  *lop!o'H',  the  form  to  be  expected,  as  the  subor- 
dinate is  fop/dfa*,  not  *Zop/d'uda®,  which  would  be  required  by  a ^lopIo'H'  (see  §70). 
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{ = yogw-¥)  she  married  him  192.16 
}ie^-l-le'm^¥  {=lemTc!-¥)  he  destroyed  them  (146,20);  154,11; 
also  imperative  { = *lemk!) 

§ 61.  INTRANSITIVES,  CLASS  II 

Most  verbs  of  Class  II  intransitives,  unlike  those  that  are  most 
typical  of  Class  I,  are  derived  from  transitives,  the  majority  of 
examples  falling  under  the  heads  of  non-agentives  in  -x-,  reflexives 
in  -gvri-,  positionals  in  -I*-,  and  verbs  with  intransitivizing  -p'-  either 
in  all  their  tense-modes  or  in  all  but  the  aorist  (see  § 42, 1).  Besides 
these  main  groups  there  are  a straggling  number  of  not  easily  clas- 
sified verbs  that  also  show  the  peculiarities  of  the  class;  such  are; 

sene' sant'e^  I whoop  (110.20;  180.15) 
wlt'e^  I go  about  (90.1;  92.29;  122.23) 
liglnt'e^  I rest  (48.11;  79.2,  4;  102.1) 
liiiHi'nfe^  I am  tired  (48.4,  11;  102.1,  8;  120,11) 

In  a rough  way  the  main  characteristic  of  Class  II  intransitives,  as 
far  as  signification  is  concerned,  is  that  they  denote  conditions  and 
processes,  while  Class  I intransitives  are  in  great  part  verbs  of  action. 
Following  is  the  scheme  of  subjective  pronominal  endings  character- 
istic of  Class  II : 


Aorist 

Future 

Inferential 

Present  Im- 
perative 

Future  Im- 
perative 

singular: 

First  person  . 
Second  person  . 

-t'ef,  -de^ 
-I'aih,  -dam 

-£'a*,  -da® 

{-p')-ga‘ 

(-p')-k' 

(-P') 

{■p')-gafm 

Third  person  . 

-t'da,  -dda 

(-p')-fc' 

Plural: 

First  person  . 
Second  person  . 

(-p')-ik' 
-t'ap',  -dap' 

(-p‘  yigam 
-t'aba‘,  -daba‘ 

(-p‘  )-9-ana'k' 
(-p')-k'  *fU‘p' 

_ _ 

(-p')-aba' 

(-p')-onp' 

In  comparing  these  endings  with  those  of  Class  I intransitives,  h is 
seen  that  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  Class  II  intransitives 
are:  the  -am  of  the  second  person  singular  aorist  and  future  im- 
perative (-fam[=-r-H-am],-fira^m[?=-^F4-am]);the-a-between  the 
and  the  -p-  (-&-)  in  the  second  person  plural  aorist  and  future; 
the  lack  of  a catch  in  the  third  person  aorist;  the  endmg  -<'a“  of  the 
third  person  future;  and  the  presence  of  a -p-  i-h-)  in  the  first  person 
plural  aorist  and  future  and  in  the  inferential,  present  imperative,  and 
future  imperative  forms.  The  last  feature  is,  however,  absent  in  the 
non-agentive  -x-  verbs  and  in  the  future  of  reflexives.  The  labial  m 
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the  first  person  plural  of  tlie  aorist  and  future  is  evidently  connected 
with  the -6-  of  we  are  (see  § 60,  fourth  footnote) ; the  parallel- 

ism is  made  complete  by  the  fact  that  impersonal  forms  in  -iciu- 
derived  from  Class  II  intransitives  (except  non-agentives)  show  a -p'- 
before  the  suffix,  analogously  to 

sene' sanp'ia'^^  there  is  whooping,  se'nsanp'iO^H'  there  will  be 
whooping 

In  the  third  person  of  the  aorist,  positional  in  non-agentives,  and 
verbs  in  -p'-  and  other  consonants  (except  n and  probably  I,  m)  lack 
a positive  ending,  while  reflexives  and  most  of  the  miscellaneous  verbs 
(ending  in  a vowel  or  n,  Z,  and  m)  show  a final  -t' . There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  absence  of  a -f  in  the  former  group  of  forms 
is  due  to  phonetic  conditions  that  brought  about  its  loss  (see  § 18). 

As  examples  of  verbs  of  this  class  will  serve  a non-agentive  (aorist 
ha-u-hana^s-  stop),  a reflexive  (aorist  l-letslelcwi-  touch  one’s  self), 
a positional  (aorist  s’as'im*-  stand),  and  one  of  the  miscellaneous 
verbs  {wV-  go  about). 

AORIST. 


Singular: 

First  person  . 

hana'^aief  I stop 

letsnk'widef  I touch 
myself 

a-as  imt'ef  I stand 

lait'e'  I go  about 

Second  person 

Aano'fsdam 

lelsllk'widam 

s-as-init'am 

lait'am 

Third  person 

hana'^s 

letatlk'wiV 

S’os-inl 

wW 

Plural: 

First  person  . 

Aona's-sik' 

leiaUk'vnhik.' 

s-as-intp'ik‘ 

raipTk' 

Second  person 

Aana'fsdap' 

letalik'wida.'p' 

s'os-iTUt'ap' 

jcit'ap' 

FUTURE 


Singular: 

First  person  . 

ka'nfadxf 

leagi'k'wide‘ 

a-a's-ant'e" 

wife" 

Second  person 

ha'n^sdaf 

leagi'k'widef 

a-a's-ant'af 

wit'af 

Third  person  . 

Aa'wsda* 

leagi'k'widsf- 

s'o's’OTit'a* 

wit' a/' 

Plurai: 

First  person  . 

Aa'n^sigam 

lesgi'k'wigam 

«-a'«*cnp*igain 

wip'igaxn 

Second  person 

Aa'n'sdaba' 

lesgi'k'widdba‘ 

s’a's'ont'aba' 

wit'aba® 

POTENTIAL. 


Singular: 

First  person  . 
Second  person 
Third  person  . 
Plural: 

Ao'Wsdee 

Aa'n'sdam 

ha'wa 

leagi'k'mdef 
leagi'k  widam 
leagi'k'wiV 

a-a'a-ant'ef 
a-a'a-ant'am 
aa'a-anV  (?) 

ralt'e* 

taJt'am 

wit' 

First  person  . 
Second  person 

Aa'nssik' 

Aa'mesdap' 

lesgi'k'wihik' 

leagi'k'widap' 

a-a'aanp'ik' 

s-a's-ant'ap" 

latp'ik' 

wit'ap' 
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INFERENTIAL 


Singular; 

First  person  . 

Aa'n'sga* 

letgi'k'wip'tfaf 

ra's-anp'gaf 

wlp'gaf 

Second  person 

lia'n«*klelt' 

letgi'k'wip'klelf 

«a'«-anp‘klelt' 

wip'klelf 

Third  person  . 

Ao'n'sk' 

leigi'k'wip'k' 

sa'ronp'k' 

tfiip'k' 

Plural: 

First  person  . 

Aa'n'sgana'k' 

iMgi'fc'taip'gana'k' 

*-o'«-onp'gana'k‘ 

uilp'gana'k' 

Second  person 

ha'nr«klelt‘p' 

iMffi'ic'uiip'klelt'p' 

g-a'sonp'klelt'p' 

tdp'klclfp' 

PRESENT  IMPERATIVE 


Singuiar: 

Second  person 
Plural: 

First  person  . 
Second  person 

ha'n‘i 

Aa'n'sabaf 

ho'nfsanp' 

leagi'k'wUp' 

lesfi'k'toiip'aba’ 

lesgi’k'wUp'anp' 

sa's'anp' 

«*a'«‘anp'aba* 

«-a'a‘anp‘anp* 

wlp' 

uip'abar 

uiip'anp’ 

FUTURE  IMPERATIVE 

Singular: 

Second  person 

Aa'nfsgafm 

lesgi'k'wi<p'ga‘tn 

ra'a-anp'gtfm 

uilp'garm 

Those  verbs  of  this  class  that  are  characterized,  either  throughout 
their  forms  or  in  all  non-aorist  forms,  by  a suffixed  f have  this  ele- 
ment coalesce  with  the  -f'  of  the  first  person  plural,  inferential,  and 
imperative,  but  with  lengthening  of  an  immediately  preceding  vowel. 
In  the  imperative  this  lengthened  vowel  seems  to  take  on  a falling 


accent: 

p/aZa'“p'  tell  a myth!  (cf.  plala'pde^  I shall  tell  a myth,  with 
inorganic  second  a) 

sana'y'  fight!  (cf.  sana'pde^  I shall  fight,  with  radical  second  a) 
The  verb  wog-  arrive  is  peculiar  in  that  the  aorist  is  formed  after 
the  manner  of  Class  II  verbs  (woF  he  arrives  47.15;  wdFdam  you 
ARRIVE),  while  the  non-aorist  forms  belong  to  Class  I (e.  g.,  woga'H 
HE  AVLLL  ARRIVE).  It  is  further  noteworthy  that  many,  perhaps 
most.  Class  II  intransitives  form  their  usitative  and  frequentative 
forms  according  to  Class  I.  Examples,  showing  the  third  person 


aorist  catch,  are : 

s-u'^alM^  they  always  dwell  112.2  (from  s-u^wih  21.1;  but  &st 
person  plural  s-u'^aThiU¥)]  contrast  Class  II  s'as'a  nhap  he 
keeps  standing  (from  s'as'inl  34.1) 
wogowa'V  they  keep  arriving  112.2  (from  wdi') 
sJwd-s-a'^  they  keep  jumping  (112.6,10)  (from  s-owo'-kap 

48.15) 
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Several  non-agentives  in  -x-  drop  the  -x-  and  become  Class  I intran- 
sitives in  the  frequentative: 

pla^i-t'gwill'H'gwaP  (water)  keeps  dripping  down  (cf.  plori- 
t'gvnll'^^x  it  drips  down  58.1) 

m’^-sgoUo'sgaH"  it  breaks  to  pieces  62.1  (cf.  xa°^-sgd''^s=-sgoM-x  it 
breaks  [61.13]) 

m'^-sgd'^H'sgadaH'  it  will  break  to  pieces  (cf.  m’^-sgo'^sda  it  will 
break  [148.8]) 

TRANSITIVES,  CLASS  III  (§§  62-66)  ^ 

§ 62.  General  Remarks 

The  subject  pronominal  elements  of  the  transitive  verb  combine 
with  the  objective  elements  to  form  rather  closely  welded  compound 
endings,  yet  hardly  ever  so  that  the  two  can  not  separately  be  recog- 
nized as  such;  the  order  of  composition  is  in  every  case  pronominal 

object  + subject.  It  is  only  in  the  combinations  thou  or  ye 

ME  that  such  composition  does  not  take  place ; in  these  the  first  person 
singular  object  is,  properly  speaking,  not  expressed  at  all,  except  in 
so  far  as  the  stem  undergoes  palatalization  if  possible  (see  § 31,  1), 
while  the  second  person  subject  assumes  the  form  in  wliich  it  is 
found  in  Class  II  of  intransitive  verbs.  The  pronominal  objects  are 
decidedly  a more  integral  part  of  the  verb-form  than  the  subjects, 
for  not  only  do  they  precede  these,  but  in  passives,  periphrastic 
futures,  nouns  of  agency,  and  infinitives  they  are  found  unaccompa- 
nied by  them.  For  example: 

ddmxhina^  you  will  be  killed  (178.15) 
ddmxhigulu'k''°  he  will  kill  you 
ddmxhi^s  one  who  kills  you 
ddmxbiya  to  kill  you 

are  analogous,  as  far  as  the  incorporated  pronominal  object  (-H-)  is 
concerned,  to: 

ddmxbink'  he  will  kill  you;  V.ornoxWn  I kill  you 
The  pronominal  objects  are  found  in  all  the  tense-modes,  as  far  as 
the  meaning  of  these  permits,  and  are  entirely  distinct  from  all  the 
subjective  elements,  except  that  the  ending  of  the  second  person 
plural  coincides  with  one  form  of  the  second  person  singular  present 
imperative  of  the  intransitive,  -anp'.  These  elements  are: 

Singular:  First  person,  -xi  (with  third  subjective);  second  person, 

-bi;  third  person, ; third  person  (human),  -Tc'wa.  Plural:  First 

person,  -am;  second  person,  -anp'  {-anb-). 
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It  does  not  seem  that  -k'wa-,  which  is  optionally  used  as  the  third 
personal  object  when  reference  is  distinctly  had  to  a human  being  (or 
to  a mythical  animal  conceived  of  as  a human  being),  can  be  com- 
bined with  other  than  a third  personal  subject  (at  least  no  other 
examples  have  been  found) ; nor  can  it  be  used  as  an  indirect  ob- 
ject if  the  verb  already  contains  among  its  prefixes  an  incorporated  i 
indirect  object.  These  restrictions  on  the  use  of  -k'wor-  enable  us  ■ 
effectually  to  distinguish  it  from  the  indirect  reflexive  -k'wa-  which  ? 
has  already  been  discussed,  this  element  normally  requiring  an  incor-  I 
porated  object  prefixed  to  the  verb.  Examples  of  the  objective  I 
-k'wa-  are:  1 

V.omok'wa^  it  lolled  him  15.16;  28.11 
Tie^^-aUk'wa  he  went  away  from  him 
Jidxank'wa  he  burnt  him  27.16 
sd^nsa'nk'wa  he  fought  with  him  28.10 

nagalk'wa  he  said  to  him  152.3  (with  very  puzzling  intransitive 

contrast  naira'  he  said  to  him)  ; 

wSt'gigwa  she  took  (it)  away  from  him  (49.6)  ' 

Idk'wak'  (inferential)  he  gave  him  to  eat  ■ 

In  several  respects  this  -k'wa  differs  fundamentally  from  the  other  ^ > 
object  suffixes.  It  allows  no  connective  -x-  to  stand  before  it  (see  § -i 
64);  the  indirective  -d-  of  -a'ld-  (see  § 48)  drops  out  before  it: 

t 

gayawa'lk'wa  he  ate  him ; cf . ggyawa'lshi  he  ate  you  (26.8) 
and,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  sufldxless  tliird  person  object,  it 
allows  no  instrumental  i to  stand  before  it  (see  § 64) : 


l-t!ana'hagwa  he  held  him  (25.10) ; cf.  l-t!ana'hi  he  held  it  27.4 
dak'-da-hdlk'wa  he  answered  him  180.18;  cf.  dak'-dorlidHi'^n  1 
answered  him  (146.14) 

It  is  thus  evident  that  forms  with  suffixed  -k'wa  approximate  in- 
transitives in  form  (cf.  nagalk'wa  above).  With  a stem-final  g,  gw  the 
suffix  unites  to  form  -k'wa,  the  preceding  vowel  being  lengthened  and 
receiving  a rising  accent;  with  a stem-final  k!  it  unites  to  form  -^k  wa, 
the  preceding  vowel  being  lengthened  with  falling  accent.  Examples 


are: 

V.aydk'wa  he  found  him  71.14;  cf.  t!aya''k'  he  found  it  43.4;  134.17 
rrwldk'wa  he  told  liim  22.8;  (72.14);  cf.  malagana' nhi  he  told  it 
to  him  (see  § 50)  30.15 

1 The  final  consonant  of  the  aoristlc  stem  of  Type  8 verbs  Is  regularly  lost  before  -Kwa. 
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da-Tc!os-d-Fwa  they  bit  him  74.5  (aorist  stem  -^Jos-og-] 
he^^-lleme'^%'wa  he  destroyed  them  (50.2) ; cf.  ■he^^-^Ume  Ich  n I 


destroyed  them  (110.2)  , ,,  , , t n i 

mul'u-^rwa  he  swallowed  him  72.16;  cf.  mulii  Tcla^n  I swallowed 

him  (73.1) 

Verbs  that  have  a suffixed  comitative  -{a)gwa-  show,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  objective  -¥wa-,  a probably  dissimilated  suffix  -giJc  wa 
{-gigwa),  the  connecting  a preceding  this  compound  suffix  being  of 
course  umlauted  to  i: 

xebeyigi'Fwa  he  hurt  him  (cf.  xeheyagwa'^n  I hurt  him  [136  23]) 
uyu'i^sgigwa  he  laughed  at  him  27.5  (cf.  uyu'^sgwa^n  I laugh  at 
him  [71.7]) 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  observe  how  the  objecth  e -k  wa-  may  sei  ve 
to  remove  some  of  the  ambiguities  that  are  ap'j  to  arise  in  Takelma 
in  the  use  of  the  third  person,  he  gave  it  to  him  is  expressed  in  the 
inferential  by  the  forms  o'Tc'ik'  and  o'¥igwa¥,  the  latter  of  which 
necessarily  refers  to  a human  indirect  object.  If  a noun  or  inde- 
pendent pronoun  be  put  before  these  apparently  synonymous  forms, 
sentences  are  framed  of  quite  divergent  signification.  In  the  first 
sentence  (noun-t-o'X:’i^')  the  prefixed  noun  would  naturally  be  taken 
as  the  object  (direct  or  indirect)  of  the  verb  (e.  g.,  ne'¥di  o'¥ik^ 
HE  WHO-GAVE  IT  ? [ = TO  WHOM  DID  HE  GIVE  IT  ?]) ) in  the  second 
(noun  +o'¥igwa¥),  as  subject,  a doubly  expressed  object  being  inad- 
missible (e.  g.,ne'¥di  o'¥igwa¥  who  gave  it  to  him?),  to  whom 
DID  HE  BRING  IT?  with  incorporated  object  ne'k'di  reads  ne'k  di 
me^^d¥  literally,  he-who-hither-brought-it?  who  brought  it 
TO  him?  with  subject  ne'k'di  reads  (as  inferential  form)  ne'k  di 
wagawo'k'wak' {-0-  unexplained),  he  found  the  ants  is  expressed 
by  t!ibis-V  t!aya''¥,  but  the  ants  found  him  by  t! ibis' V t.’ayak'wa. 
The  usage  illustrated  may  be  stated  thus:  whenever  the  third  personal 
object  refers  to  a human  being  and  the  subject  is  expressed  as  a 
noun,  sufiixed  -k'wa  must  be  used  to  indicate  the  object;  if  it  is  not 
used,  the  expressed  noun  will  most  naturally  be  construed  as  the 
object  of  the  verb.  An  effective  means  is  thus  present  in  Takelma 
for  the  distinction  of  a personal  subject  and  object. 
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§ 63.  Transitive  Subject  Pronouns 

The  various  tense-modal  schemes  of  subject  pronouns  in  the  tran- 
sitive verb  are  as  follows: 


Aorist 

Future 

Inferential 

Present 

Imperative 

Future 

Imperative 

Singular: 

First  person  . . . 

Second  person  . . 

Third  person  . . . 
Piurai: 

First  person  . . . 
Second  person  . . 

-(a')»n 

1 -dam  (1st  sing. 
1 obj.) 

-(a')n 

-(a)da' 

-do'  (1st  sing,  obj.) 
-(a')nfc' 

-(fl)naga'm 

-(,a')t'ba‘ 

-daba>  (1st  sing, 
obj.) 

-fc'-o' 

yk'  >eU' 

-k' 

k'-anak' 
|-fc'  ‘eit'p' 

r-(o')‘F 

-ja'm  (1st  sing, 
obj.) 

-(a)  ba‘‘ 
f-p- 

{-(a)np' 

-(a)nak' 

{-dap'  (1st sing. 
[ obj.) 

Setting  aside  the  peculiar  second  personal  subject  first  personal 
singular  object  terminations,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  subjective 
forms  of  the  transitive  are  identical  with  those  of  the  intransitive 
(Class  I)  except  in  the  first  person  singular  and  plural  aorist  and 
future,  and  in  the  third  person  aorist  and  future.  The  loss  in  the 
future  of  the  catch  of  the  first  person  singular  aorist  (-CeC-  Ve^  = 
-‘n:  -n)  and  the  addition  in  the  future  of  -am  to  the  first  person 
plural  aorist  {-iF:  -igam  = -na¥:  -nagam)  are  quite  parallel  phe- 
nomena. It  will  be  observed  also  that  the  first  person  plural, 
probably  also  singular,  aorist  of  the  transitive,  is  in  form  identical, 
except  for  the  mode-sign  -F-,  with  the  corresponding  form  of  the 
inferential,  so  that  one  is  justified  in  suspecting  this  tense-mode  to 
consist,  morphologically  speaking,  of  transitive  forms  with  third 
personal  object  (see  § 60,  first  footnote). 

The  forms  of  do“m-  (aorist  V.omom-)  kill  will  show  the  method  of 
combining  subjective  and  objective  pronominal  elements. 


AORIST 


Objective 

Subjective 

First  person 
sin^lar 

Second  person 
singtilar 

Third  person 

First  person 
plural 

Second  person 
plural 

Singular : 
1st  per. 
2d  per. 
3d  per. 

f/fimflidam 

tlUmixi 

tlomoxWn 

t.'omdxbl 

t!omoma'‘n 

Homoma'V 

t.'omUm 

f.'om5ximif 

t.'omOx&m 

f.'oTTzdianba'n 
f/077j5ianp'  • 

Plural; 

1st  per. 
2d  per. 

tIUm&xdap' 

f.'omdibinak' 

l.'omomana'k' 

f.'omoma't'p' 

l.'om3iimit'p' 

</om5ianbana'k‘ 

I Not  to  bo  confused  with  t/omOiant'p'  ye  are  killing  each  otherI 
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FUTURE 

Objective 

Subjective 

First  person 
singular 

Second  ^rson 
singular 

Third  person 

First  person 
plural 

Second  person 
plural 

Singular: 
1st  per. 
2d  per. 
3d  per. 

dtLmiisF 

dflmxink' 

daroibin 

damibink' 

do«ma'n 

doemada'* 

do“ma'nk' 

dSmiimida* 

domiamank' 

dSmzanban 

d8mianbank‘ 

Plural: 

1st  per. 

ddTTizbinagam 

ddvmanaga'm. 

dSmzambanagam 

2d  per. 

dHmzdaba‘ 

doama't'ba' 

dSroiimit'ba' t 

PRESENT  IMPERATIVE 


Singular: 
2d  per. 
Plural: 

1st  per. 
2d  per. 


diimxi 


diimxip' 


ddum 

doaraaba'* 
d8“mp’  (al-ii'- 
fc/anp' 
see  him!) 


dSmiam 


d3miamp'' 


FUTURE  IMPERATIVE 

Singular: 
2d  per. 

dflmiga'm 

do“ma'*k' 

7> 

1 These  forms  were  not  actualiy  obtained,  hut  can  hardiy  be  considered  as  doubtful, 
s Probably  expressed  by  simple  future  dbiiiximida‘. 


It  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  transitive  potential  and  inferential 
forms,  as  the  former  can  be  easily  constructed  by  substituting  in  the 
future  forms  the  aorist  endings  for  those  of  the  future : 


d’Q/mxi  he  would  kill  me 
dd^ma'^n  I should,  could  kill  him 
do“m  he  would,  could  kill  him 


The  inferential  forms  can  be  built  up  from  the  corresponding  future 
forms  by  substituting  for  the  subject  endings  of  the  latter  those  given 
in  the  table  for  the  inferential  mode : 


dilmxifc'  he  killed  me 
ddmxamTc ! elt'  you  killed  us 
domk'a^  I killed  him 
doraxanf  gana'V  we  killed  you 

The  only  point  to  which  attention  need  be  called  in  the  aorist  and 
future  forms  is  the  use  of  a connecting  vowel  -i-  instead  of  -a-  when 
the  first  personal  plural  object  (-am-)  is  combined  with  a second 
singular  or  plural  subject  {-it',  -it'f' , -ida^,  -it'ha^) ; this  -i-  naturally 
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carries  the  umlaut  of  -am-  to  -im-  with  it,  but  -am-  reappears  when 
-X-  drops  out,  cf.  inferential  ddmxamlc.'eU'.  With  the  -i-  of  these 
forms  compare  the  -i-  of  the  first  person  plural  intransitives  -iJc\ 
-iga'm,  -iba^  (§  60  and  § 60,  second  footnote). 

§ 64.  Connecting  -x-  and  -/- 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  in  all  forms  but  those  provided 
with  a third  personal  object  the  endings  are  not  directly  added  to 
the  stem,  but  are  joined  to  it  by  a connecting  consonant  -x-  (amalga- 
mating with  preceding  -t-  to  -s'-) . This  element  tve  have  seen  to  be 
identical  with  the  -x-  (s-)  of  reciprocal  forms ; and  there  is  a possi- 
bility of  its  being  related  to  the  -xa-  of  active  intransitive  verbs, 
hardly,  however,  to  the  non-agentive  -x-.  Though  it  appears  as  a 
purely  formal,  apparently  meaningless  element,  its  original  function 
must  have  been  to  indicate  the  objective  relation  in  which  the 
immediately  following  pronominal  suffix  stands  to  the  verb.  From 
this  point  of  view  it  is  absent  in  a third  personal  object  form  simply 
because  there  is  no  expressed  pronominal  element  for  it  to  objectivize, 
as  it  were.  The  final  aoristic  consonant  of  Type  8 verbs  regularly 
disappears  before  the  connecting  -x-,  so  that  its  retention  becomes 
a probably  secondary  mark  of  a third  personal  pronominal  object. 
The  fact  that  the  third  personal  objective  element  -Vwa-  i-gwa-)  does 
not  tolerate  a preceding  connective  -x-  puts  it  in  a class  by  itself, 
affiliating  it  to  some  extent  with  the  derivational  suffixes  of  the  verb. 

There  are,  comparatively  speaking,  few  transitive  stems  ending  in 
a vowel,  so  that  it  does  not  often  happen  that  the  subjective  personal 
endings,  the  third  personal  object  being  unexpressed,  are  directly 
attached  to  the  verb  or  aorist  stem,  as  in: 

naga'^n  I say  to  him  72.9,  cf.  naga''  he  said  to  him  92.24 

sehe'n  I shall  roast  it  (44.6) ; future  imperative  odo'^Tc'  hunt  for 
him!  (116.7) 

Ordinarily  forms  involving  the  third  personal  object  require  a con- 
necting vowel  between  the  stem  and  the  pronominal  suffix.  Not  all 
verbs,  however,  show  the  purely  non-significant  -a-  of,  e.  g.,  t’omoma'^n, 
but  have  a to  a large  extent  probably  functional  -i-.  This  -i-  occurs 
first  of  all  in  all  third  personal  object  forms  of  verbs  that  have  an 
instrumental  prefix: 

tslayaga'^n  I shoot  him  (192.10),  but  wa-ts!ayagi'^n  I shoot  (liim) 
with  it 

x-latslagiY  you  touched  it 
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The  greater  number  of  cases  will  probably  be  found  to  come  under 
this  head,  so  that  the  -i-  may  be  conveniently  termed  instrumental 
-i-.  Not  all  forms  with  -i-,  by  any  means,  can  be  explained,  how- 
ever, as  instrumental  in  force.  A great  many  verbs,  many  of  them 
characterized  by  the  directive  prefix  al-  (see  § 36,  15),  require  an 
as  their  regular  connecting  vowel; 

lagagi'^n  I gave  him  to  eat  (30.12) 
laHiwi'^n  I call  him  by  name  (116.17) 

Id'^ginini'^n  I trap  them  for  him  (and  most  other  FOR-indnec- 
tives  in  -anarir) 

. Examples  of  -i-verbs  Avith  indirect  object  are; 

ogoyi'^n  I give  it  to  him  180.1 1 (contrast  oyona'^nlg&ve  it  [180.20]) 
wa'^giwi'^n  I brought  it  to  him  (176.17)  (contrast  wa°'ga  I 
brought  it  [162.13]) 

A number  of  verbs  have  -a-  in  the  aorist,  but  -i-  in  all  other  tense- 
modes  ; 

yi^miyo/^n  I lend  it  to  him,  but  yimi  Jiin  I shall  lend  it  to  him 
naga'^n  I said  to  him  (second  -a-  part  of  stem)  72.9,  but  nd°‘gi'n 
I shall  say  to  him;  nd<^gi'^¥  say  to  him!  (future)  196.20;  nd¥i¥ 
he  said  to  him  (inferential)  94.16;  170.9;  172.12 
The  general  significance  of  -i-  seems  not  unlike  that  of  the  prefixed 
directive  al-,  though  the  application  of  the  former  element  is  very 
much  wider;  i.  e.,  it  refers  to  action  directed  toward  some  person  or 
object  distinctly  outside  the  sphere  of  the  subject.  Hence  the  -i-  is 
never  found  used  together  with  the  indirect  reflexive  -Vwa-,  even 
though  this  suffix  is  accompanied  by  an  instrumental  prefix; 

xd^-p!l^-nd'‘^¥'wa^n  I warm  my  own  back  (188.20) 

In  a few  cases  the  applicability  of  the  action  of  the  verb  can  be 
shifted  from  the  sphere  of  the  subject  to  that  of  another  person  or 
thing  by  a mere  change  of  the  connective  -a-  to  -i-,  without  the 
added  use  of  prefix  or  suffix; 

m°'-ldfH!an  I shall  put  it  about  my  waist,  but  xd°'-ld'H!in  I shall 
put  it  about  his  waist 

In  the  form  of  the  third  personal  subject  with  third  personal  object 
of  the  aorist,  the  imperative  with  third  personal  object,  and  the 
inferential  with  third  personal  object,  the  -i-  generally  appears  as  a 
suffixed -M-  (-'i-),  incapable  of  causing  umlaut; 

malagana'nld  he  told  him  30.15,  but  malagini'^n  I told  liim  (172.1) 
wa-t!omdmTii  he  killed  him  with  it 
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V 

1 

l-Jc!u^manana'nM  he  fixed  it  for  him  * 

l-1c!umana'nhi  fix  it  for  him!  3 

l-Jc!unMna'nMk'  he  fixed  it  for  him  (infer.),  but  %-lc!umininini'nk' 
he  will  fix  it  for  him 

It  should  be.  noted,  however,  that  many  verbs  ^vith  characteristic 
-i-  either  may  or  regularly  do  leave  out  the  final  -'i: 

alxl'^¥  he  saw  him  124.6,  8 (cf.  al-xl'Uji^n  I saw  him,  188.1 1)» 
l-lats!a'k'  he  touched  him  (cf.  v-lats.'agi'^n  I touched  him) 
ha^-l-ye^wa'nreYive  him!  (15.2)  (cf.  W-i-yev)e^i'^n  I revived  him) 
he^-l-Iele'^k'  he  let  him  go  (13.6)  (cf.  Jie^-l-le'lekH^n  I let  him  go 
[50.4]) 

he^-l-le'l'^k'  let  him  go!  182.15  (cf.  Jie^-i-le'lk!in  I shall  let  him  go) 
ha-i-di-t'ga'^st'gd^s  stick  out  your  anus!  164.19;  166.6  (cf. 

ha-i-di-t'gats!a't' gisi^n  I stuck  out  my  anus  [166.8]) 
l-km^ma'n  he  prepared  it  190.22  (cf.  l-k!u'^ini'^n  I prepared  it) 

It  must  be  confessed  that  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  find  a 
simple  rule  that  would  enable  one  to  tell  whether  an  i-verb  does  or 
does  not  keep  a final  -hi  {-i) . Certain  verbs,  even  though  without 
instrumental  signification,  show  an  -i-  (or  -hi-)  in  all  forms  with  third 
personal  object.  Such  are: 


aorist  ogoy-  give  to  {ogolhi  he  gave  it  to  lum  156.20) 
aorist  weH'-g-  take  away  from  (wet'gi  he  took  it  from  him,  16.13) 
aorist  lagag-  feed  {laga'k'i  he  gave  him  to  eat  30.12;  Idk'i  give 
him  to  eat!  Jdk'igana'k  we  seem  to  have  given  him  to  eat) 

and  indirective  verbs  in  -anan-.  Irregularities  of  an  unaccountable 
character  occur.  Thus  we  have : 


t 

i 

i 

i 


he^^-lH  he  left  him  (cf.  he^^-ihui'^n  I left  him);  but  imperative  : 
he‘^-iwi'hi  leave  him!  (not  as  we  might  expect) 

In  many  cases  the  loss  or  retention  of  the  final  -hi  seems  directly  . 
connected  with  syntactic  considerations.  A large  class  of  verbs  with 
instrumental  prefix  (generally  v)  drop  the  final  -hi,  presumably 
because  the  instrumentality  is  only  indefinitely  referred  to  (cf.  § 
35,  1) . Examples  of  such  have  been  given  above.  As  soon,  however, 
as  the  instrument  is  explicitly  referred  to,  as  when  an  instmmental 
noun  is  incorporated  in  or  precedes  the  verb,  the  -hi  is  restored. 
Thus: 

iTheW-of  these  verbs  regularly  disappears,  not  only  here  but  In  every  form  In  which  the  normal  con- 
necting vowel  -a-  fails  to  appear  In  other  verbs:  (Inferential)  he  saw  him  like  dhmr  he 

KILLED  HIM),  homonymous  with  al~xV‘k*  (Imperative)  see  him!  (^*alxVkl),  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
verb  becomes  distinctly  instrumental  in  force,  the  -i-  is  a constant  element:  af-toa-xJ'fc/ft'  (Inferential)  he 
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la-H-t'hd'°'¥  he  burst  it  (cf.  I burst  it) 

l-s-wili's-wal  he  tore  it  to  pieces  (cf.  -s-mh's'wih^n  1 tore  it  to 

pieces) 

^s'wi'ls'wal  tear  it  to  pieces! 

l-s'wlHs’wa'l  he  tore  it  (once)  ^ .11 

l-leme'm  he  ivrestled  with  him  22.10  (cf.  -hememi  I wrestled 

with  him 


despite  the  prefixed  but: 

la-waya-fha'°‘¥i  he  burst  it  with  a knife  , , 

Un-w(vy(vs-mh-wa'Thi  tear  it  through  in  pieces  \vith  a kmfel 

(73.3) 


Similarly : 

bd-^l-sgd^¥sga'¥  he  picked  him  up  31.11  (cf.  -sgdTc  sgigi^n  I picked 
him  up) 

but: 

Icla'md^  dan  bd<^-sgd°¥sga'¥i  tongs  rocks  he-picked-them-up-with 
( = he  picked  up  rocks  with  tongs)  170.17 

despite  the  lack  of  an  instrumental  prefix  in  the  verb.  Explicit  in- 
strumentality, however,  can  hardly  be  the  most  fundamental  func- 
tion of  the  -hi.  It  seems  that  whenever  a transitive  verb  that 
primarily  takes  but  one  object  is  made  to  take  a second  (generally 
instrumental  or  indirective  in  character)  the  instrumental  -i-  (with 
retained  -hi)  is  employed.  Thus: 
ma'xla  h'.uwU  he  threw  dust 


but: 

ma'xla  ^alk!ulJOUhi  dust  he-threw-it-at-him  (perhaps  best  trans- 
lated as  he-bethrew-him-with-dust)  cf.  184.5 

where  the  logically  direct  object  is  ma'xla,  while  the  logically  indirect, 
perhaps  grammatically  direct,  object  is  implied  by  the  final  -hi  and 
the  prefix  al-.  Similarly,  in: 

¥o^px  bababa'fi  wd^-di'xda  ashes  he-clapped-them-over  his-body 
(perhaps  best  rendered  by:  he-beclapped-his-body-with-ashes) 
182.9 

the  logically  direct  obiect  is  ¥o^px,  the  logically  indirect  object,  his- 
body,  seems  to  be  implied  by  the  -'i.  This  interpretation  of  the  -hi 
as  being  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  two  explicit  objects  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  most,  if  not  all,  simple  verbs  that  regularly 
retain  it  (such  as  give  to,  say  to  in  non-aorist  forms,  bring  to, 
verbs  in  -anan-)  logically  demand  two  objects. 
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As  soon  as  the  verb  ceases  to  be  transitive  (or  passive)  in  form  or 
when  the  third  personal  object  is  the  personal  -k'wa,  the  instrumental 
-i-  disappears: 

gel-yald'°xalt' gvnt'  he  forgot  himself  77.10  (cf.  gel^yala'^^xaldi^n  I 
forgot  him) 

ogolk'wa  he  gave  it  to  him  96. 18  (cf.  ogollii  he  gave  it  to  him  188.12) 
It  is  possible  that  in  wet'gigwa  he  took  it  from  him  the  -gi-  is  a 
peculiar  suffix  not  compounded  of  petrified  -g-  (see  § 42,  6)  and 
instrumental  -i-;  contrast  %-t!ana'Tii  he  held  it  with  l-t!ana'hagwa 
HE  HELD  HIM.  Any  Ordinary  transitive  verb  may  lose  its  object 
and  take  a new  instrumental  object,  whereupon  the  instrumental  -i- 
becomes  necessary.  Examples  of  such  instrmnentalized  transitives 
are: 

ga'V  wa-ts!ayagi'^n  bow  I-with-shoot-it  (cf . tslayaga'^n  I shoot  him) 
wa-^u^gvn'^n  I drink  with  it  (cf.  u^gwa'^n  I drink  it) 

If,  however,  it  is  desired  to  keep  the  old  object  as  well  as  the  new 
instrumental  object,  a suffix  -an-  seems  necessary.  Thus: 
yap!a  wa-sd^gxmna'^  people  they-will-be-shot-with-it 
xl'^  wa-^iPgwim'^n  water  I-drink-it- with-it 
It  is  not  clear  whether  or  not  this  -an-  is  related  to  either  of  the  -an- 
elements  of  -anan-  (§  50). 

A final  - i is  kept  phonetically  distinct  in  that  it  does  not  unite 
with  a preceding  fortis,  but  allows  the  fortis  to  be  treated  as  a syllabic 
final,  i.  e.,  to  become  ® + aspirated  surd: 

]ie«s-l-le'me^¥ihe'ki\\edthemo^,  but I killed  them  off 
Forms  without  connective  vowel  whose  stem  ends  in  a vowel,  and 
yet  (as  instrumentals  or  otherwise)  require  an  -i-,  simply  insert  this 
element  (under  proper  phonetic  conditions  as  -M-)  before  the  modal 
and  personal  suffixes: 

wa-woo'hin  I shall  go  to  get  it  with  it  (contrast  woo  n I shall  go 
to  get  it) 

l-t!ana'hi^n  I hold  it;  l-t!ana'M  he  holds  it  27.4 
di-s’al-yomo'Tiin  I shall  run  behind  and  catch  up  with 
di-8-al-yomo'U  catch  up  with  him!  (contrast  yorao'n  I shall 
catch  up  with  him) 

wa-sana'UnV  they  will  spear  them  with  them  28.15  (verb-stem 
Sana-) 

A constant  -a-  used  to  support  a preceding  consonant  combination 

is,  in -i- verbs,  colored  to  -i-: 

v-lasgi''  touch  him!  (cf.  masga^  put  it!  [104.8]) 
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It  is  remarkable  that  several  verbs  with  instrumental  vocalism  lose 
the  -i-  and  substitute  the  ordinary  connective  -a-  in  the  frequentative. 

Such  are: 

l-go'yok!i^n  I nudge  him;  l-goyogiy&'‘n  I keep  pushing  him 
I crush  it;  dV-t!iy%'t!iy&^n  I keep  crusMng  them 

It  can  hardly  be  accidental  that  in  both  these  cases  the  loss  of  the 
-i-  is  accompanied  by  the  loss  of  a petrified  consonant  {-k!-,  -s-). 

The  following  scheme  of  the  instrumental  forms  of  do“m-  kill 
(third  personal  object)  will  best  illustrate  the  phonetic  behavior 
of  -i- : 


Aorist 

Future 

Potential 

Inferential 

Present 

Imperative 

Future 

imperative 

Singular: 

First  person  . . 

t/omomV'n 

dduml’n 

dou7?ii''n 

dflmhlga' 

Second  person  . . 

t.’omoml't' 

doumida'' 

doaml'f 

dSmhlklelf 

dombi 

domhl'k' 

Third  person  . . 

ttomUmhl 

doami'nk' 

dfimhi 

diSmhik' 

Plural : 

First  person  . . 

(/omomlna'k' 

doamlnaga'm 

ddumlna'k' 

dSmhlgana'k' 

domhiba' 

Second  person  . . 

i.'omomi't'p' 

doaml't'bn* 

dd»ml't'p' 

dSmhiklelfp' 

domhip' 

§ 65.  Forms  Without  Connecting  Vowel 
A considerable  number  of  transitive  verbs  whose  aorist  stem  ends 
in  a long  diphthong  with  rising  pitch  (long  vowel  + semivowel,  nasal, 
or  liquid)  treat  this  diphthong  as  a vocalic  unit,  i.  e.,  do  not  allow 
the  second  element  of  the  diphthong  to  become  semivocalic  and  thus 
capable  of  being  followed  by  a connective  -a-  before  the  personal 
endings  (cf.  intransitive  forms  like  el-t' , § 60).  If  such  a long  diph- 
thong is  final,  or  precedes  a consonant  Gike  -t')  that  is  itself  incapable 
of  entering  into  diphthongal  combination  with  a preceding  vowel,  no 
difficulty  arises.  If,  however,  the  long  diphthong  precedes  an  -rv- 
(in  such  endings  as  -®7i,  -n,  -nak'),  which,  as  has  been  seen,  is  pho- 
netically on  a line  with  the  semivowels  y (i)  and  w (w),  a long  double 
diphthong  Gong  vowel  4- semivowel,  nasal,  or  liquid +w  of  time-value 
4)  results.  Such  a diphthong  can  not  be  tolerated,  but  must  be 
reduced  to  an  ordinary  long  diphthong  of  time-value  3 by  the  loss  of 
the  second  element  (semivowel,  nasal,  or  liquid)  of  the  diphthong  of 
the  stem  (see  §11).  Thus  the  coexistence  of  such  apparently  contra- 
dictory forms  as  da'^-yeheU'  you  go  where  there  is  singing  and 
dd’^-yehsn  (ivith  passive  -n)  it  was  gone  where  there  was  singing 
(from  *yeheln)  can  be  explained  by  a simple  consideration  of  syllabic 
3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12 12  x cc 
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weight.  The  rising  pitch-accent,  it  should  be  noted,  is  always  pre- 
served as  an  integral  element  of  the  diphthong,  even  though  a -‘n 
follow,  so  that  the  first  personal  singular  subject  third  personal 
object  of  such  verbs  i-v^n)  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  corre- 
sponding form  of  the  great  mass  of  transitive  verbs  The  y 

first  person  plural  subject  third  person  object  and  the  tliird  personal 
passive  are  always  parallel  in  form  to  the  first  person  singular  sub-  ^ 
ject  third  person  object  in  -^n  (k!ada‘^nd'k'  and  Jcladdn  like  Iclada^n).  ^ 
Examples  of  transitives  with  aorist  stems  ending  in  long  diphthongs  ? 

: t'gwaxMV  you  tattoo  him  ; 

: d%-t!ugul  he  wears  it  96.16  l 
; da'^-yeMit'  you  go  where  there  ' 
is  singing  (106.10)  ^ 


: IcIadM  he  picked  them  up 

: da-t!agM  he  built  a fire  88.12: 
96.17 

: swadhisa^n  they  are  gambling 

with  one  another 


: Iclemhl  he  did  it  92.22;  144.6; 
176.1,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9,  14 

In  aorist  Jclemei-  make  the  -i-,  actually  or  impliedly,  appears  only 
when  the  object  is  of  the  third  person  (singular  first,  TclemS^n;  second, 
klemHt';  third,  Tclemh;  plural  first,  Jc!eme^na^¥;  second,  Tdemelt'f); 
all  other  aoristic  and  all  non-aoristic  forms  replace  the  -i-  by  a -n-: 


not  followed  by  connective  -a-  are: 

fgwax&^n  I tattoo  him 
dl-t!ugn^n  I wear  it 
dd'^-yehe^n  I go  where  there  is 
singing 

dd‘^-yehen  (third  person  pas- 
sive) 

dd'^-yehQ^na'V  (first  person 
plural) 

Tdad&^n  I picked  them  up 
dor-tlag&^n  I built  afire 

swad&n  (passive)  they  got 
beaten  in  gambling 
oyd‘n  I give  it  (=  *oydn^n) 
but  also  oyona'^n  with  con- 
necting -o- 

Icleme^n  I did  it  74.13 


IdemSnxhi^n  I make  you  27.9 

TdemSnxa^n  they  make  one  another;  future  klemna^nk'  he  will 
make  it  28.14 


A few  reduplicated  transitives  ending,  in  both  aorist  and  verb-stems, 
in  a short  diphthong  i-al-,  -am-,  -aTV-,  -aw-),  lack  a connective  -o- 


I It  may  be  noted  In  passing  that  the  Takelma  reduction  of  an  over-long  diphthong  (ifn  to  r^n)  offers  In 
some  respects  a remarkable  parallel  to  the  reduction  of  an  Indo-Gemianlc  longdlphthong  to  a simple  long 
. vowel  betoe  certain  consonants. chiefly  -m  (e.  g.,  Indo-Germanlc  «,  Gk.  with  pr^ 

served  because  followed  by  a consonant  not  capable  of  entering  Into  diphthongal  combination , but 
Indo-Germanlc  acc.  *diim=  Ved . Skr.  dydm,  Horn.  Gk.  Zv«  with  lost  -v-becauso  followed  by  -m  a consonmt 
capable  of  entering  Into  diphthongal  combination).  I do  not  wish  to  Imply, however,  that  the  accent  of 
forms  like  yehl‘n  Is,  as  In  diem,  the  compensating  result  of  contraction. 
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before  the  personal  endings,  so  that  a loss  of  the  final  consonant 
(.1.^  -n-,  -W-)  takes  place  in  third  personal  objective  forms  before 

a consonantal  personal  ending.  Such  verbs  are: 


heme'ha^n  I mocked  him  (=  : 

-ham^n) 

Imi'liaFn  I sent  him  ( = -am^n)  : 
{gel-Jiewe'ha^n^  I think  ( = -au^n)  : 
\^gel-7iewe'hat'  you  think 
pfa-i-di^-sgimi'sga^n^lsetthem  : 
in  ground  (=-am^n) 
ba^^al-mo'lo^ma^nl  turned  them  : 
over  {=-al^n) 

hd-^al-mo'Vman  I shall  turn 
them  over  (=-aln) 
sd°nsa'^n  I fight  him  (=-an^n)  : 

md'^nma'^n  I count  them  : 
(=-an^n) 


Tieme'Tiam  he  mocked  him 
24.4,  6,  8;  182.6,  7 
imi'hamsin  I was  sent  (43.2) 
gel-hewe'hau  he  thought  44.11 ; 
142.20 

p!a-i-di^-sgimi'sgam  he  set 
them  in  ground 
hd-^al-mo'lo^mal  he  turned 
them  over  (170.16) 

sd‘^nsa'n  he  fights  him  (28.10) 
(but  also  sans,  see  § 40, 10b) 
da-md°‘nmini'^n  I count  them 
up  (156.14)  (but  also  mdn= 
*mdmn  he  coimted  them 
78.8;  100.8) 


How  explain  the  genesis  of  these  two  sets  of  contract  verb  forms, 
and  how  explain  the  existence  of  doublets  hke  mo'lo^ma^n  and  mo'- 
lo^mala^n,  rm'lo^maf  and  mo'lo^malat' , oyo^n  and  oyona'^n,  sd°-nsa'"n 
and  sans?  The  most  plausible  explanation  that  can  be  offered  is 
that  originally  the  personal  endings  were  added  directly  to  the  stem 
and  that  later  a connecting  -Or  developed  whenever  the  preceding 
consonant  or  the  personal  ending  was  not  of  a character  to  form  a 
diphthong.  Hence  the  original  paradigms  may  have  been : 


First  pei'son 
Second  person 
Third  person 


oyd^n 

oyonaH' 

oydn 


mo'h^ma^n 

mo'lo^malaY 

mo'lo^mal 


which  were  then  leveled  out  to : 


oyona'^n 

oyonaH' 

oydn 


mo'lo^mala^n 

mo'lo^malaH' 

mo'lo^mal 


because  of  the  analogy  of  a vast  number  of  verbs  with  connecting 
-a-  in  both  first  and  second  persons,  e.  g.,  ts.'ayaga'^n,  tsIayagaY. 
Forms  like  mo  lo^mat , sd^nsaH' , would  arise  from  leveling  to  the  first 


transitive  only  in  form,  intransitive  in  meaning.  The  true  transitive  (thikk  op)  employs 

. ™ <=°“nective  -i-  for  third  personal  object,  and  .a-  for  other  objects: 

I THINK  OF  him;  Qel-hewc  hausdam  you  think  op  me. 

is  Interesting  as  a test  case  of  these  contract  verb  forms.  The  stem  must  be 

weTnotTnMnTH  r f ““'d  liardly  be  treated  as  a repeated  Initial  consonant.  No  cases 

are  known  of  Initial  consonant  clusters  treated  as  phonetic  vmits. 
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person  by  the  analogy  of  such  forms  as  tlomorm'^n,  tIomomaH'.  The 
third  person  generally  brings  out  the  original  diphthong,  yet  some- 
times the  analogy  set  by  the  first  person  seems  to  be  carried  over  to 
the  third  person  (e.  g.,  sans  beside  sa/^nsa'n),  as  well  as  to  the  third 
person  passive  and  first  person  plural  subject  transitive.  Such  forms 
as  oyo^n  are  best  considered  as  survivals  of  an  older  “ athematic”  type 
of  forms,  later  put  on  the  wane  by  the  spread  of  the  '‘thematic” 
type  with  connecting  -a-  (e.  g.,  gayawa'^n,  not  *gaya^n  from  *gayaU^n). 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  operation  of  phonetic  laws  gave  rise  to 
various  paradigmatic  irregularities  in  the  “athematic”  forms,  these 
sank  into  the  background.  They  are  now  represented  by  aoristsof 
Type  2 verbs  like  naga'-^n  i say  to  him  and  wa-Tc!oyd-‘n  i go  with 
HIM,*  non-aorist  forms  of  Type  5 verbs  (e.  g.,  odo'-n),  and  such  iso- 
lated irregularities  as  intransitive  el-t  and  nagal-t  (contrast  yewey-a  t 
and  t'agayaH')  and  transitive  contract  verbs  like  Tclada^n  and  sd°nsa'^n. 

§ 60.  Passives 


Passives,  which  occur  in  Takelma  texts  with  great  frequency , must 
be  looked  upon  as  amplifications  of  transitive  forms  with  third  per- 
sonal subject.  Every  such  transitive  form  may  be  converted  into  a 
passive  by  the  omission  of  the  transitive  subject  and  the  addition  of 
elements  characteristic  of  that  voice;  the  pronominal  object  of  the 
transitive  becomes  the  logical,  not  formal,  subject  of  the  passive 
(passives,  properly  speaking,  have  no  subject).  The  passive  suffixes 
referred  to  are  -{a)n  for  the  aorist,  -{a)na^  for  the  future,  and  -am  for 
the  inferential.  Imperatives  were  not  obtained,  nor  is  it  certain  that 
they  exist.  Follovdng  are  the  passive  forms  of  do“m-,  instrumental 
forms  being  put  in  parentheses; 


Aorist 

Future 

Potential 

Inferential 

singular: 

First  person 

Second  person  .... 
Third  person 

i/umfliin 

t’ornUzbin 

J/omoma'n 

(t/omoml'n) 

dSmiina* 

ddmzbina‘ 

doBmana'* 

(d6“7nina'‘) 

dSmzin 

dbmzbin 

doumsk'n 

(dduml'n) 

dflmiijam 

dbmzbigmn 

dSmk'am 

{dbmhigam) 

Plural: 

First  person 

Second  person  .... 

t.'OTndzimln 

t’omdzanban 

ddmzimlna‘ 

dSmianftana* 

domiiroln 

ddmzanbaa 

dOmiomt'am 

dbmzanp'gam 

T-l/ano'/ii'n. 
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The  connective  -a-,  it  will  be  observed,  is  replaced  by  -i-  when  the 
formal  object  is  the  first  person  plural  (-am-) ; compare  the  entirely 
analogous  phenomenon  in  the  second  personal  subjective  first  per- 
sonal plural  objective  forms  of  the  transitive  (§  63).  It  is  curious 
that  the  third  person  aorist  of  the  passive  can  in  every  single  case 
be  mechanically  formed  with  perfect  safety  by  simply  removing  the 
catch  from  the  first  personal  singular  subjective  third  personal  objec- 
tive of  the  transitive;  the  falling  accent  (rising  accent  for  verbs  like 
Tcleme^n)  remains  unchanged: 

v-t!a'ut!iwi^n  I caught  him  : ^tla'utHwin  he  was  caught  29.12 
na</a'^nl  saidtohim72.7,  9 : 7^a5^a'?^  he  was  spoken  to  102.16 
Jcleme^n  I made  it  74.13  : IcIernSn  it  was  made  13.12  178.12 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  a genetic  relation  exists  between  the 
two  forms,  though  a mechanical  association  is  not  psychologically 
incredible. 

Not  only  morphologically,  but  also  syntactically,  are  passives 
closely  related  to  transitive  forms.  It  is  the  logical  unexpressed  sub- 
ject of  a passive  sentence,  not  the  grammatical  subject  (logical  and 
formal  object),  that  is  referred  to  by  the  refiexive  possessive  in  -gwa 
(see  §§  91,  92).  Thus: 

dlMolola'nf  ga'°‘'p'dagwanwa'  he-was-dug-up  their-own-horns  (not 
his-own-horns)  with  (in  other  words,  they  dug  him  up  with 
their  own  horns)  48.5 

There  is  no  real  way  of  expressing  the  agent  of  a passive  construc- 
tion. The  commonest  method  is  to  use  a periphrasis  with  xebe'^n 
HE  DED  so.  Thus: 

el  salk!omo'lc!imin  pHyin  xebe'^n  canoe  it-was-kicked-to-pieces 
deer  they-did-so  (in  other  words,  the  canoe  was  kicked  to  pieces 
by  the  deer)  114.5 

§ 67.  VERBS  OF  MIXED  CLASS,  CLASS  IV 
A fairly  considerable  number  of  verbs  are  made  up  of  forms  that 
belong  partly  to  Class  I or  Class  II  intransitives,  partly  to  the  transi- 
tives. These  may  be  conveniently  grouped  together  as  Class  TV,  but 
are  again  to  be  subdivided  into  three  groups.  A few  instransitive 
verbs  showing  forms  of  both  Class  I and  II  have  been  already 
spoken  of  (pp.  162-3,  166). 

1.  Probably  the  larger  number  is  taken  up  by  Type  13  verbs  in 
-n-,  all  the  forms  of  which  are  transitives  except  those  with  second 
person  singular  or  plural  subject.  These  latter  are  forms  of  Class 
II  (i.  e.,  aorist  singular  -dam,  plm-al  -dap']  future  singular  -da^,  plural 
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-daha^).  The  -n-  appears  only  in  the  first  person  singular  and  plural 
(aorist  -na^n  and  -na.na'V),  yet  its  absence  in  the  other  persons  may, 
though  not  probably,  be  due  to  a secondary  loss  induced  by  the  pho- 
netic conditions.  The  forms,  though  in  part  morphologically  transi- 
tive (and,  for  some  of  the  verbs,  apparently  so  in  meaning),  are  in 
effect  intransitive.  The  object,  as  far  as  the  signification  of  the  verb 
allows  one  to  grant  its  existence,  is  always  a pronominally  unexpressed 
third  person,  and  the  instrumental  -i-  can  not  be  used  before  the 
personal  endings.  Among  these  semitransitives  in  -n-  are ; ‘ 

gwen-sgutlu' sgat'n&^n  I cut  necks  j 

gwen-sguV.u' sgaV  he  cut  necks  144.2  (cf.  transitive  instrumentals 
gwen-waycL-sgutlu'sgidi^n,  gwen-waya-sgnUvf  sgat  i 144.3) 
fda-6oi.'o6a'^:'na"nImakebubbles  {or  da^lok.’o'pna^n  102.22) 
[da-loTdo'p'd&m  you  make  bubbles 
hd‘^-xada'xat'n&^n  I hang  them  up  in  row 
aoMa'p'nsi^n  I used  to  pound  them  (57.14)  (or  lobo'lp'iKiFn) 
IZo&o'Zp'dam  you  used  to  pound  them 
f D-Zayd' “i'na^n  I cod  a basket  122.2 
\l-layd'°‘Tc'  she  coils  a basket 
lc!ada'lc!at'n&^n  I used  to  pick  them  up  (116.11) 
da-dagada'¥ nsi^n  I sharpen  my  teeth  (126.18) 
ugu'^ak'n&^n  I always  drink  it 
vxigao'Fnsi^n  I always  bring  it  43.16;  45.6) 

Morphologically  identical  with  these,  yet  with  no  trace  of  transitive  \ 
signification,  are;  . | 

l-hegwe'haF'°na,^n  I am  working  i 

(xa-hege'JiaJc  Ti&^u  I breathe  (78.12;  79.1,  2,  4)  . 

\xa-7iuk!u'ha¥n&^n  (third  person  xa-luktu'Mkl 


al-t'wap!a'Vwapna^n  I blink  vdth  my  eyes  102.20 
Ml-t'wapla't'wap'd&m  you  blink  with  your  eyes 
The  following  forms  of  l-hegwehagw-  (verb-stem  l-he^gwagw-  [ = 


I 


Aorist 

Future 

Inferential 

Singular: 
1st  per. 

hegwe'hak'<nxafn 

Jie^gwa'k'vufiTi 

he‘gwa'k'wa‘  (=-fc“^- 
k'a') 

2d  per. 
3d  per. 

heyuie'ftaJc'Kdam 

hegwe'hak'ii’ 

fteejujo'fc'x’da' 

[U 

fte«yuJo'kIwerf 

fteejuio'k'" 

Plural: 

1st  per. 
2d  per. 

hegwe’hak'  irnana'k' 
fteffiee'ftofc'wdap' 

he  egwaT  tmanagam 

heejuia'k'wana'k' 

Hee^ieaTcIwelfp' 

Present  Imperative 


he'k'wOak'v 


hegu>a’k'wa,ha‘ 

ie’k'waogvm'ap' 


2.  Practically  a sub-group  or  me  

by  a very  few  verbs  that  have  their  aorist  like  i-hegwe  hak  -m. ». 
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but  their  non-aorist  forms  like  Class  II  intransitives.  They  evidently 
waver  between  Class  II,  to  which  they  seem  properly  to  belong,  and 
the  semi-transitive  -n-  forms.  Such  are: 

dl-lddla' snoFxi  (but  also  . : future  dl-lc!a'lsid.e^ 

dl-k!ala'sde^)  I am  lean 
in  my  rump 

di-k/ala'sdam  (second  per-  : future  df-Jcfa'lsida^ 

son) 

gwel-sdl-Ueyesn&^n  I have  : future-i.'elside' 

no  flesh  on  my  legs  and 
feet 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  existence  of  a form  like  *gwel-sal-t!el- 
sinan  was  denied,  so  that  we  are  not  here  dealing  mth  a mere  mis- 
taken mixture  of  distinct,  though  in  meaning  identical,  verbs. 

3.  The  most  curious  set  of  verbs  belonging  to  Class  IV  is  formed 
by  a small  number  of  intransitives,  as  far  as  signification  is  concerned, 
with  a thoroughly  transitive  aorist,  but  Avith  non-aorist  forms 
belonging  entirely  to  Class  II.  This  is  the  only  group  of  verbs  in 
which  a difference  in  tense  is  associated  with  a radical  difference  in 


class.  Examples  are: 

dd‘^-sgek!iya'^n  I listened 
daP'-sgekliya'V  you  listened 
.dd’^-sgelcH  he  listened  102.8 
’ al-we'Tc!ala^n  I shine 
al-we'lclal&t'  you  shine 
al-we'Tc!al&n&\'  we  shine 


future  da°'-sge']c!it'e^ 


future  al-we'klalt'e^ 


future  aZ-we'it/aZp'igam  (third 
person  inferential  al-we'- 
Zr.'aZp'k') 

future  al-ge'yande^ 


ll  smile 


future  da-sma-ima'sde^ 


al-geyana'^n  I turn  away 
my  face 

' da-smayama'^n  1 
dorsmayamha^n] 
da-smayam  he  smiles 
da-smayamana'k'  we  smile 

To  these  shoidd  probably  be  added  also  da-sgayana'^n  I lie  down 
(3d  da-sgayan),  though  no  future  was  obtained.  Here  again  it  may 
be  noted  that  the  existence  of  *da-sma-ima'n  as  a possible  (and  indeed 
to  be  expected)  future  of  da-smayama'^n  was  denied. ‘ 

' There  are  in  TakeLma  also  a number  of  logically  Intransitive  verbs  with  transitive  forms  throughout 
the  tense-modes:  o2-iaZi|/ano'fc' we  are  seated  (56.2;  150.20);  passive  aZ-jaiiya'w  people  are  seated 
152.18.  Similar  is  sal-^ogwl  they  stand;  cf.  also  gel-hewe'hau  he  thinks,  p.  179,  note  1.  As  these,  how- 
ever, have  nothing  to  mark  them  ofl  morphologically  from  ordinary  transitives,  they  give  no  occasion 
or  special  treatment.  It  is  probable  that  in  them  the  action  is  conceived  of  as  directed  toward  some 
implied  third  personal  object. 
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o.  Anx,llia)'if  and  Sahovdinating  Forms  (§§  (iH-72) 

§ 68.  PERIPHRASTIC  FUTURES 

Periphrastic  future  forms  are  brought  about  by  prefixing  to  the 
third  personal  (unexpressed)  objective  forms  of  the  aorist  stem 
-(julu(j'°-  DESIRE,  INTEND  the  verb-stem*(if  transitive,  with  its  appended 
pronominal  object)  of  the  verb  whose  future  tense  is  desired.  The 
pronominal  subject  of  such  a form  is  given  by  the  transitive  subject 
pronoun  of  the  second  element  (-gidug'"-)  of  the  compound;  while 
the  object  of  the  whole  form,  if  the  verb  is  transitive,  is  coincident 
with  the  incorporated  pronominal  object  of  the  first  element.  The 
form  of  the  verb-stem  preceding  the  -gulug'^-  suffix  is  identical  with 
the  form  it  takes  in  the  inferential.  Thus: 

hor-i-Tiema'Tc'vMV^  he  will  take  it  out  (cf.  inferential  ha-i-he- 
ma^¥  =-hemg-¥) , but  imperative  bori-Tie^mk'  16.10 

but,  without  inorganic  a: 

l-hSmgulu'¥^  he  will  wrestle  with  him  (cf.  inferential  Mm¥) 
Indeed,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  main  verb  is  used  in  the  inferential 
form,  the  -F  of  the  inferential  amalgamating  with  the  g-  of  -gulug'^- 
to  form  g or  F.  This  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  form: 

loho'F-di-gulugwaY  do  you  intend  to  die?  {di=  interrogative  par- 
ticle) 

Morphologically  the  verb-stem  with  its  incorporated  object  must 
itself  be  considered  as  a verb-noun  incorporated  as  a prefix  in  the 
verb  -gulug'°-  and  replacing  the  prefix  gel-  breast  of  gel-gtdugwa 
I DESIRE  IT  32.5,  6,  7.  Alongside,  e.  g.,  of  the  ordinary  future 
form  dd^ma'n  i shall  kill  him  may  be  used  the  periphrastic 
do^m-gvlugwa'^n  literally,  i kill  (him) -desire,  intend.  This  latter 
form  is  not  by  any  means  a mere  desiderative  (i  desire  to  kill 
him  would  be  expressed  by  do“mia'  gel-gvlugwa'^n  [ =to-kill-him 
i-it-desire]),  but  a purely  formal  future.  Similarly,  d'O/nixi-gulu  Tc 
is  used  alongside  of  the  simpler  dUinxinF  he  will  kill  me.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  third  personal  subjective  future  in  -gulu'k  " is 
used  about  as  frequently  as  the  regular  paradigmatic  forms  here- 
tofore given: 

yana'-Fulu'F'*  he  will  go  (128.9) 
sana'p'-gulu'F'’  he  will  fight  (cf.  48.10) 

yomo'Fwagulu'F^  she  was  about  to  catch  up  with  him  140.18 
alxl'^xbi-gulu^F''  he  will  see  you 
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The  reason  is  obvious.  The  normal  futures  {yana'H'  he  will  go; 
sana'fda<^;  alxl'^xbin¥)  imply  a bald  certainty,  as  it  were,  of  the 
future  action  of  a third  person,  a certainty  that  is  not  in  ordinary 
life  generally  justifiable.  The  periplirastic  forms,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  a less  rigid  tone  about  them,  and  seem  often  to  have  a slight 
intentive  force : he  intends,  is  about  to  go.  The  difference  between 
the  two  futures  may  perhaps  be  brought  out  by  a comparison  with 
the  English  i shall  kill  him  (=do“ma'n)  and  i’m  going  to  kill  him 
{do'^-gvlugwa'^n) . 

Though  a form  like  d'Q.mxi-gulu'V'’  he  will  kill  me  is  in  a 
way  analogous  to  s'in-l-letsle'xi  he  touches  my  nose,  the  incor- 
porated object  dumxi-  kill-me  of  the  former  being  parallel  to 
s-in-  NOSE  of  the  latter,  there  is  an  important  difference  between 
the  two  m that  the  object  of  the  periplrrastic  future  is  always  asso- 
ciated with  the  logically  (do“m-),  not  formally  (-gulug"-),  main  verb. 
This  difference  may  be  graphically  expressed  as  follows:  he-[kill- 
me]-intends-it,  but  he-[nose-hand]-touches-me;  strict  analogy 
with  the  latter  form  would  require  *dd'^m-giilu'xi  he-[  kill]-intends- 
me,  a type  of  form  that  is  not  found.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  a 
paradigm  of  periphrastic  future  forms,  as  any  desired  form  can  be 
readily  constructed  from  what  has  already  been  said.  The  incorpo- 
rated pronominal  object  is  always  independent  of  the  subject-suffix,  so 
that  YOU  WILL  KILL  ME,  for  example,  is  rendered  by  dumxi-gulugwaY , 
the  ordiuary  you — me  forms  (singular  -dam,  plural  -dap')  finding  no 
place  here. 

Inasmuch  as  all  active  periphrastic  futures  are  transitive  in  form, 
passive  futures  of  the  same  type  (all  ending  in  -gulugwa'n)  can  be 
formed  from  all  verbs,  whether  transitive  or  intransitive.  When 
formed  from  transitive  stems,  these  forms  are  equivalent  to  the 
normal  future  passives  in  -{a)na^: 


dd^m-gulugwa'n  he  will,  is  about  to,  is  going  to  be  killed 
dilmxi-gulugwa'n  I am  to  be  killed,  it  is  intended  to  kill  me 


As  the  intransitive  stem  in  the  periphrastic  future  is  never  accom- 
panied by  pronominal  affixes,  there  is  only  one  passive  future  form 
that  can  be  constructed  from  an  intransitive  verb.  This  form 
always  refers  to  the  third  person,  generally  to  the  intended  or  immi- 
nent action  of  a group  of  people : 

Tioida^gulugwa'n  (verb-stem  hoid — I-  inorganic  -a-)  there  will  be 
dancing 
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ld^-(jvlugwa'n  people  are  going  to  play  (literally,  it  is  play- 
intended) 

The  passive  future  in  -gulugwa'n  can  also  be  used  with  the  indefinite 
form  in  -iau-: 


sana'xiniau-g'ulugwa'n  it  is  intended,  about  to  be  that  people 
fight  one  another;  there  will  be  fighting 

The  extreme  of  abstract  expression  seems  to  be  reached  in  such  not 
uncommon  forms  as : 


we'^giau-guLugwa'n  it  was  going  to  be  daylight  (literally,  it  was 
being-daylight  intended)  48.13 

As  the  suffixed  pronominal  objects  of  reciprocal  forms  are  intran- 
sitive in  character,  the  first  element  of  a periphrastic  future  of  the 
reciprocal  must  show  an  incorporated  intransitive  pronoun,  but  of 
aorist,  not  future  form : 

l-di-lasgi'mnt'p'-gulugwaH'p'  are  you  going  to  touch  one  another* 
(aorist  l-lats la'xant' p' ; future  %-lasgi' xant'ha^) 


§ 69.  PEBIPHIIASTIC  PHRASES  IN  na{g)-  do,  act 


The  verbal  base  na{gy  (intransitive  no-;  transitive  nd'^g-)  has 
hitherto  been  translated  as  say  (intransitive),  say  to  (transitive). 
This,  however,  is  only  a specialized  meaning  of  the  constantly 
recurring  base,  its  more  general  signification  being  no,  act,  be  in 
MOTION  indefinitely.  It  is  really  never  used  alone,  but  is  regularly 
accompanied  by  some  preceding  word  or  phrase  with  which  it  is 
connected  in  a periphrastic  construction;  the  na{g)-  form  playing 
the  part  of  an  auxiliary.  As  a verb  of  saying,  na(g)-  is  regularly 
preceded  by  a quotation,  or  else  some  word  or  phrase,  generally  a 
demonstrative  pronoun,  grammatically  summarizing  the  quotation. 
Properly  speaking,  then,  a sentence  like  i shall  go,  he  said  (to  me) 
(,  = yana'f  \gd\  naga'*^  [or  nege's'i])  is  rendered  in  Takelma  by  i 
SHALL  GO  (that)  HE  DID  (or  HE  DID  TO  me),  in  which  the  quotation 


yana't'e*  i shall  go,  or  else  its  representative  ga  that,  is  incorpo- 


rated as  prefix  in  the  general  verb  of  action. 

The  most  interesting  point  in  coimection  with  peripluastic  plirases 
in  na{g)~  is  the  use  of  a number  of  invariable,  generally  monosjd- 
labic,  verbal  bases  as  incorporated  prefixes.  The  main  idea,  logic- 
ally speaking,  of  the  phrase  is  expressed  in  the  prefix,  the  na(g)~ 


iMost  of  its  forms,  as  far  as  known,  are  listed,  for  convenience  of  reference,  in  Appendix  A,  pp.286-M. 
It  wiii  be  seen  to  be  irreguiar  in  severai  respects.  Examples  of  its  forms  are  to  be  found  in  great  number 
In  “Takelma  Texts.” 
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element  serving  merely  to  give  it  grammatical  form.  This  usage 
is  identical  with  that  so  frequently  employed  in  Chinookan  dia- 
lects, where  significant  uninflected  particles  are  joined  into  peri- 
phrastic constructions  with  some  form  of  the  verb-stem  -x-  do,  make, 
BECOME  (e.  g.,  Wasco  Iq'u'b  itciux  he  cut  it  [literally,  cur  he-it- 
made]),  except  that  in  Takelma  the  particles  are  identical  with  the 
bases  of  normally  formed  verbs.  It  is  not  known  how  many  such 
verb-particles  there  are,  or  even  whether  they  are  at  all  numerous. 
The  few  examples  obtained  are ; 

na®  do  (cf.  na't'e*  I shall  say,  do) 
s‘as‘  come  to  a stand  (cf.  s'as'inl  he  stands  144.14) 
s'il  paddle  canoe  (cf.  ei-ba-i-S'ili'xgwa  he  landed  with  his  canoe 
13.5) 

VgeV  fall,  drop 

ts'lel  rattle  (cf.  ts’ele'^m  it  rattles  102.13) 

fbd'^x  make  a racket  (cf.  fbd''^xde^  I make  a noise) 

Ziwd'“  look  (cf.  liwila'ut'e^  I looked  [60.7]) 

le'yas  lame  (cf.  gwel-le'ye^sde^  I am  lame) 

p'i'was  jumping  lightly  (cf.  p'iwitslana'^n  I make  it  boimce) 

we'ldalk'  shintag  (cf.  al-we'Tdala^n  I shiue) 

sgala'uY  look  moving  one’s  head  to  side  (cf.  al-sgalawi'n  I shall 
look  at  him  moving  my  head  to  side) 

The  last  two  are  evidently  representatives  of  a whole  class  of  quasi- 
adverbial  -Z:'-derivatives  from  verb-stems,  and,  though  syntactically 
similar  to  the  rest,  hardly  belong  to  them  morphologically.  The  -¥ 
of  these  invariable  verb-derivatives  can  hardly  be  identified  with 
the  inferential  -1c',  as  it  is  treated  differently.  Thus: 

we'lc!al-lc'  shining  126.3;  128.14,  but  inferential  al-we'lc!al-p'-1c' 
(Class  rV,  3)  he  shone 

Most  frequently  employed  of  those  listed  is  na®,  which  is  in  all 
probability  nothmg  but  the  base  na-  do,  to  forms  of  which  it  is  itself 
prefixed;  its  function  is  to  make  of  the  base  naig)-  a pure  verb  of 
action  or  motion  in  contradistinction  to  the  use  of  the  latter  as  a verb 
of  saying : 

goj-nak'i  say  that  to  him!  55.8,  but  ga-na^ndlc'i  do  that  to  him! 
182.4;  184.4 

ga-naga'^^  he  said  that  72.12,  but  ga-na^naga'*^  he  did  that  58.3 
gwalt  a-na^na'H'  the  wind  will  blow  as  it  is  blowing  now  (liter- 
ally, wind[<7WJoZf]  this [a-]-do [na^-act-will [na'^f])  (152.8) 
ga-na^ne'x  thus,  in  that  way  (literally,  that  do-acting,  doing)  71.6; 
110.21;  but  ga-ne^x  that  saying,  to  say  that  184.10 
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Examples  of  the  other  elements  are; 

ei-s'i'l-naga'*^  ^ he  paddled  his  canoe  (literally,  he  canoe-paddle- 
did)  13.5 

s‘as'-naga[‘^  he  came  to  a stand  22.6;  31.14,  15;  55.12;  96.23 
s'os'-nd'^gi'n  I shall  bring  him  to  a halt  (literally,  I shall  s'as'- 
do  to  him) 

liwd' ‘^-Tiagalf l\ooked  (55.6;  78.10,  13;  79.5) 

Vge'V-nagalt' e'^  I fell,  dropped  down 

t'gel^  naga^nd''^^]c'  he  always  fell  down  62.8  ' 

tsie'l  naga'^^  (bones)  rattled  (literally,  they  did  ts!el)  79.8 

Tiaga'  they  made  a racket  so  as  to  be  heard  by  them  192.9 
we'k!al¥-naga''^  he  shines 

sgala'uk'-nagand'°^Tc'  he  looked  continually  moving  his  head  from 
side  to  side  144.14,  17 

gwelxdd'^  le'yas-na'']c'  his  leg  was  laming  160.17 
p'i'was-naga'^^  he  jumped  up  lightly  48.8 

Syntactically  analogous  to  these  are  the  frequent  examples  of  post- 
positions (see  § 96),  adverbs,  and  local  plnases  prefixed  to  forms  of 
the  undefined  verb  of  action  na{g)~,  the  exact  sense  in  which  the  lat- 
ter is  to  be  taken  being  determined  by  the  particular  circumstances 
of  the  locution.  Examples  are; 

gada'F-naga'*^  they  passed  over  it  (literally,  thereon  they  did) 
190.21 

ganau-nagana'^k'  he  went  from  one  (trap)  to  another  (literally, 
therein  he  kept  doing)  78.5 

havn-ndk'i  tell  him  to  wait!  (literally,  still  do  to  liim!) 
kagwdHa'm  (in  the  road)  -naga'^^  (he  did)  (=  he  traveled  in  the 
road) 

Tiaxiya'  (in  the  water)  -naga'^^  ( = he  went  by  water) 
dak'-s'inl'^da  (over  his  nose)  -nabd'‘^^Ji<i'n  (let  us  do)  (=  let  us 
[flock  of  crows]  pass  over  him!)  144.11 
da'k'dd^'da  (over  him)  -na''  (do!)  (=  pass  over  him!) 
dak'-yawads  (over  my  ribs)  -naga'*^  ( =he  passed  by  me) 
ge  (there)  -naga'*^  (=  they  passed  there)  144.18^ 
he^^-wila'mxa-Tii  (beyond  Mount  Wila'mxa)  -ndV'°  (do  having  it!) 
(=  proceed  with  it  to  beyond  Mount  Wila'mxa!)  196.14 

These  examples  serve  to  indicate,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  particles 
above  mentioned  stand  in  an  adverbial  relation  to  the  na(g)-  form. 

s'as'-iiaga'^^  he  come-to-a-stand-did,  like  ge  naga'*^  he  there-did 
Compare  the  similar  parallelism  in  Wasco  of;  

U il  has  been  found  as  a prefix  also  In  the  comitaUve  ei-a  U-yaangwa'‘nicou^  in  a canoe  (literally, 

1-CA.NOE-PADDLINQ-GO-HAVING). 
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Tc.’wa'c  gaU'xux  afraid  he-made-himself  (=  he  became  afraid)  (see 
“Wishram  Texts,”  152.9) 

hvd'la  gali'xux  there  he-made-himself  ( = he  got  to  be  there, 
came  there) 

Here  may  also  be  mentioned  the  use  of  verb-stems  prefixed  to  the 
forms  of  Tdemn-  make  and  naP^g-  say  to.  Such  locutions  are  causa- 
tive in  signification,  but  probably  differ  from  formal  causatives  in 
that  the  activity  of  the  subject  is  more  clearly  defined.  Examples 

are: 

wede  wo^F  IcIemnaH'  do  not  let  him  arrive!  (hterally,  not  arrive 
make-him!) 

wo'F  Tclemana'nxi  let  me  come!  (literally,  arrive  make-me!) 

gwel-leis  Jclemna'n  I shall  make  him  lame  (literally,  be-lame 
I-shall-make-him) 

yarn  naFi  let  him  go  (literally,  go  say-to-him) 

The  forms  involving  Tdemen-  are  quite  similar  morphologically  to 
periphrastic  futures  in  -gulugP-,  the  main  point  of  difference  being 
that,  while  Tdemen-  occurs  as  independent  verb,  -gulug'*-  is  never 
found  without  a prefix.  The  forms  involving  naPg-  are  probably  best 
considered  as  consisting  of  an  imperative  followed  by  a quotative 
verb  form.  Thus  yana  naFi  is  perhaps  best  rendered  as  “go!  ” say 
IT  TO  him!  The  form  (?ioid- dance  4- connective  -a-) 

ONE  WHO  knows  HOW  TO  DANCE  suggests  that  similar  compound 
verbs  can  be  formed  from  yoFy-  know. 

§ 70.  subordinating  forms 

A number  of  syntactic  suffixes  are  found  in  Takelma,  which,  when 
appended  to  a verbal  form,  serve  to  give  it  a subordinate  or  depend- 
ent value.  Such  subordinate  forms  bear  a temporal,  causal,  condi- 
tional, or  relative  relation  to  the  main  verb  of  the  sentence,  but  are 
often  best  translated  simply  as  participles.  Four  such.subordmating 
suffixes  have  been  found: 

-da^{-t"a^),  serving  to  subordinate  the  active  forms  of  the  aorist. 

-nwp,  subordinatiug  those  of  the  passive  aorist. 

-na^,  subordinating  all  mferential  forms  in  -F.  Periphrastic  infer- 
ential forms  in  elf  and  eif  p'  are  treated  like  aorists,  the  form-giving 
elements  of  such  periphrases  being  indeed  nothing  but  the  second 
person  singular  and  plural  aorist  of  ei-  be. 

-Fi^  i-gi^) , appended  directly  to  the  non-aorist  stem,  forming 
dependent  clauses  of  unfulfilled  action,  its  most  frequent  use  being 
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the  formation  of  conditions.  Before  examples  are  given  of  subordi- 
nate constructions,  a few  remarks  on  the  subordinate  forms  themselves 
will  be  in  place. 

The  aoristic  -da^-  forms  of  an  intransitive  verb  like  hog'*-  run  are; 
Singular; 

Independent  Subordinate 


First  person  . . ho'VdeF  I run 


Second  person 
Third  person 
Plural ; 

First  person  . 
Second  person 
Impersonal  . . 


hogwaY 

hd'^F 


hd'h'de^da^  when  I ran, 
I runniug 
hogwada'^ 
ho'Vda^ 


hogwiga'm 

hdgwa't'la‘ 

hogwia'-uda^ 


hogwiY' 
hogwaYp' 
h ogwia''^ 

Of  these  forms,  that  of  the  first  person  plural  in  -a'ra  is  identical, 
as  far  as  the  suffix  is  concerned,  with  the  future  form  of  the  cor- 
responding person  and  number.  The  example  given  above  (Ao- 
giviga'm)  was  found  used  quite  analogously  to  the  more  transpa- 
rently subordinate  forms  of  the  other  persons  {alxi'^xam  hdgwiga'm 
HE  SAW  us  RUN,  like  alxi'^Td  hd'lc'de^da^  he  saw  me  run)  ; the  form  of 
the  stem  is  all  that  keeps  apart  the  future  and  the  subordinate  aorist 
of  the  first  person  plural  (thus  hogwiga'm  we  shall  run  with  short  o) . 
No  form  in  -i'¥da^,  such  as  might  perhaps  be  expected,  was  found. 
The  catch  of  the  first  and  third  person  singular  of  class  I verbs  dis- 
appears before  the  -da^  (see  § 22).  The  falling  accent  of  the  stem, 
however,  remains,  and  the  quantity  of  the  stressed  vowel  is  length- 
ened unless  followed  by  a diphthong-forming  element.  Thus; 


yd’°'da^  when  he  went  58.8  {ya'^  he  went  96.8);  cf.  188.17 
ha^TcHyl'^Vda^  when  he  came  (ba-i-Jc!iyi'^¥  he  came  156.24) 
yawa'ida^  as  they  were  talking  130.13  {yawa'*^  they  talked) 
xebe'nda^  when  he  did  so  142.10  (xeb^'^n  he  did  so  118.14) 

The  subordinate  form  of  the  third  person  aorist  of  class  II  intransi- 
tives ends  in  if  the  immediately  preceding  vowel  has  a rising 
accent.  Thus; 

s'as'init'a^  when  he  stood  (s’as'inl  he  stood  120.12) 

Top!ot'a^  when  it  rained  (lopIoY  it  rained  90.1) 

In  the  second  person  singular  the  personal  -t'  and  the  -d-  of  the 
subordinating  suffix  amalgamate  to  -d-.  The  subordinate  second  per- 
son plural  in  -t'ba^  is  not  improbably  simply  formed  on  the  analogy 
of  the  corresponding  singular  form  in  -da^,  the  normal  difference 
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between  the  singular  and  plural  of  the  second  person  consisting 
simply  of  the  added  -i-  (-p')  of  the  latter;  similarly,  e-ida'^  when 
thou  art  and  elM  when  te  are.  Judging  by  the  analogy  of  the 
subordinates  of  transitive  forms  in  -dam  and  -dap'  the  subordinate 
forms  of  the  second  persons  of  class  II  intransitives  end  in  -t'a^  (-da^) 
and  -t'aba^  {-daba^) : 

s'as'iMt'a^  when  you  stood  {s'as’inlt'am  you  stood) 

s'as’inlt'ba^  when  ye  stood  {s'os’inlt'ap'  ye  stood) 

Note  the  ambiguity  of  the  form  s'as’inU'a^  when  he  or  you  stood; 
compare  the  similar  ambiguity  in  naga'-ida^  when  he  said  and 
naga-ida'^  when  you  said  130.14;  132.23. 

The  transitive  subordinates  of  the  aorist  are  also  characterized  by 
a suffixed  -da^,  except  that  forms  with  a third  personal  subject 
invariably  substitute  -(a)na'^  (-ina'^  with  first  person  plural  object), 
and  that  the  personal  endings  -dam  (thou — me)  and  -dap'  (ye — me) 
become  simply  -da^  and  -daba^  respectively.  The  latter  forms  are 
thus  distinguished  from  non-subordinate  futmes  merely  by  the 
aoristic  stem  {al-xl'^xda^  when  you  saw  me,  but  al-m'^xda^  you 
WITT-  see  me).  Analogously  to  what  we  have  seen  to  take  place 
in  the  intransitive,  -t'p'  becomes  -t'ba^.  The  subordinate  aorists  of 
t.'omom-  KILL  are:  ‘ 


Objective 

Subjective 

First  person 
singular 

Second  person 
singular 

Third  person 

First  person 
plural 

Second  person 
plural 

Singular: 

1st  per. 

UomUzbinda^ 

iJtlomtizWn) 

ttomoma'nda^ 

tlom5xanbanda‘ 

{Uombxanba^n) 

2d  per. 

t.'Um&zda^ 

(thlmHudam) 

t!omomada’‘ 

{ttomoma'l') 

t!omozimida‘ 

{UombzimW) 

3d  per. 
Plural; 

tMlm&zina‘ 

t!omizbina> 

aiomSzbi) 

ttomomana'- 

(t/oTTiSm) 

tlom5zimina‘ 

{UomSzam) 

UoTri^xanhana^ 

{Uombxanp') 

1st  per. 

t.'omSxbiiMfam 

{t.'omdxbinak') 

UomomaruiQa'm 

{t.'omomana'k') 

UombxaTtbaruigam 
(t!om6xanbanak' ) 

2d  per. 

UU-mUzdaW 

(Uilmixdap') 

t!omoma'Cba‘ 

(Uomoma't'p') 

tlomUzimiChaf 

(f'omdzimil'p') 

The  forms  with  first  personal  plural  subject  (-na'lc')  and  second 
personal  object  were  not  obtained,  but  the  corresponding  forms  in 
-iga'm  (first  person  plural  intransitive)  and  -anaga'm  (first  person 
plural  subject  third  person  object)  leave  no  doubt  as  to  their  cor- 
rectness. These  forms  differ  from  ordinary  futures  of  the  same 
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number  and  person  only  in  the  use  of  the  aorist  stem.  Only  very 
few  examples  of  subordinate  -anaga'm  have  been  found : 

aga'Jiiligigwanaga'm  ]\ist-th.ese  which-we-brought-home  134.18; 

contrast  Wgwanaga'm  we  shall  bring  them  home 
yews  xebe^yagwanaga'm  if  we  should  slay  liim  (literally, perhaps  that- 
we-slay-him)  1 36.23 ; contrast  xe^hagwanaya' m we  shall  slay  him 

The  use  of  the  aorist  stem  in  the  subordinate,  it  will  be  observed,  is 
also  the  only  characteristic  that  serves  to  keep  distinct  the  third 
personal  subjective  subordinates  and  the  future  forms  of  the  passive; 

al-xl'*xhina^  when  he  saw  you,  but  al-x^'^xhina^  you  ivill  be  seen 
It  may  be  noted  that  the  third  personal  subjective  aorist  forms  of 
the  transitive  may  be  mechanically  formed,  like  the  passives  of  the 
same  tense,  from  the  first  person  singular  subject  third  person  object 
aorist  by  merely  dropping  the  glottal  catch  of  the  latter  form  and 
adding  -a^.  Thus: 

gel-hewe'hana^  when  he  thought  45.2;  142.10,  13,  16  (cf.  gel- 
liewe'Wn  I thought);  but  he  thought  44.11 

The  subordinate  of  the  form  with  personal  object  -¥wa  is  formed  by 
adding  -na^\ 

malaJc'wana^  when  he  told  him  72,14  (jnalaTc'wa  he  told  him  142.4) 
The  aorist  passive  subordinates  cause  no  trouble  whatever,  the 
characteristic  -ma^  being  in  every  case  simply  appended  to  the  final 
-n  of  the  passive  form; 

tlomoma'nma^  when  he  was  killed  146.22  (from  Uomoma'n  he  was 
killed  148.3) 

tlomoxanhamna^  when  you  (plural)  were  killed 
The  complete  subordinate  inferential  paradigm  is  rather  motley  in 
appearance;  -nd^  is  suffixed  to  the  third  personal  subject  in  -k  . 

p!d¥na^  when  he  bathed 
laha'k'na^  when  he  carried  it  126.5 
gaik'na^  when  he  ate  it 
dihnxik'na^  when  he  killed  me 

The  first  person  singular  in  -¥a^{n)  becomes  -¥anda^;  the  first 
person  plural  subordinate  was  not  obtained,  but  doubtless  has 
-¥anaga'm  as  ending.  The  subordinate  of  the  passive  in  -¥am  is 
regularly  formed  by  the  addition  of  -na^: 

gaik'amna^  when  it  was  e.aten 
ddmxamk'amna^  when  we  were  Idlled 
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The  periphrastic  forms  in  elt'  and  elt'-p''  become  -¥  + eida'^  and 
eit'ba^  in  the  subordinate;  e.  g.,  wd°liVmt'lc! eida'^  when  you 
ANSWERED  HIM.  The  active  inferential  subordinates  of  do^m-  with 
third  personal  object  thus  are: 

Singular: 

First  person,  ddmh'anda^ 

Second  person,  doi^mldeida’^ 

Plural : 

First  person,  ddmJc'anaga'm 
Second  person,  do^mldeit'ha^ 

Third  person,  ddmVna^]  personal,  dojnlc'walc'na^ 

Impersonal  do'^miauY na^ 

The  subordinating  element  -na^  also  makes  a subordinate  clause  out 
of  a -i'  participle  (see  §76): 

gwi  na't'na^  ga^  a'ldi  naga'n  how-he-looked  (gioi  naY  how-look- 
ing) that  all  he-was-called  60.5;  (cf.  78.3) 
yap!a  ga  na't'na^  that  number  of  people  110.15 

Also  adjectives  and  local  phrases  may  be  turned  into  subordinate 
clauses  by  the  suffixing  of  -na^: 

xilam-na'^  when  she  was  sick  188.10 

aga  do^¥  gwelda-na'^  this  log  under-it  when  ( = while  he  was  under 
this  log)  190.20 

Examples  will  now  be  given  of  constructions  illustrating  the  use 
of  subordinate  forms.  It  is  artificial,  from  a rigidly  native  point  of 
view,  to  speak  of  causal,  temporal,  relative,  and  other  uses  of  the 
subordinate;  yet  an  arrangement  of  Takelma  examples  from  the 
view-point  of  English  syntax  has  the  advantage  of  bringing  out 
niore  clearly  the  range  of  possibility  in  the  use  of  subordinates. 
The  subordinate  clause  may  be  directly  attached  to  the  rest  of  the 
sentence,  or,  if  its  temporal,  causal,  or  other  significance  needs  to 
be  clearly  brought  out,  it  may  be  introduced  by  a relative  adverb 
or  pronoun  (where,  when,  how,  who).  Both  constructions  are 
sometimes  possible;  e.  g.,  a sentence  like  i do  not  know  who  killed 
him  may  be  rendered  either  by  not  i-it-know  who  he-him-killing 
or  NOT  I-WHOM-KNOW  HE-HiM-KiLLiNG.  Subordinate  constructions 
with  causal  signification  are : 

ts-!olx  (1)  u's-i  (2)  HumUxda^  (3)  give  me  (2)  dentalia  (1),  for  you 
have  struck  me  (3)  (cf.  15.8) 

(1)  gel-gulu'xi  (2)  gayawa'nda^  (3)  he  does  not  (1)  like  me 
(2),  because  I ate  it  (3) 
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gUxde^  (1)  gayawana'^  (2)  groyo'  (3)  yap!a  (4)  aldl  (5)  he^-l- 
leme'ldit'  (6)  you  killed  off  (6)  all  (5)  the  people  (4),  because 
shamans  (3)  ate  (2)  your  wife  (1)  146.11 
a'ni^  (1)  ya'^  (2)  g%^  (3)  me^-wo^¥de^da^  (4)  ga^a'l  (5)  he  did  not 

(1)  go  (2),  because  I (3)  came  (4);  ga^a'l  (on  account  of,  for) 
is  employed  to  render  preceding  subordinate  unambiguously 
causal 

a'm®  (1)  s-in-Tio'¥wal  (2)  yu'¥na^  (3)  ga  (4)  ga^al  (5)  slln^a  (6) 
xa'm-U  (7)  ldp'¥  (8)  not  (1)  being  (3)  nose-holed  (2),  for 
(5)  that  (4)  (reason)  Beaver  (6)  got  to  be  (8)  under  water  (7) 
166.18 

A temporal  signification  is  found  in ; 

hd^^-yewe’'^  (1)  aldll  (2)  t.’omoma'nma^  (3)  they  all  (2)  returned 
far  off  (1),  after  (many  of  them)  had  been  slain  (3)  146.22 
goyo  (1)  gel-loJioigwa'nma^  (2)  when  shamans  (1)  are  avenged 

(2)  148.2 

ha-i-k !iyi'^¥  (1)  p'im  (2)  gayawa'nda^  (3)  he  came  (1)  when  I 
was  eating  (3)  salmon  (2) 

al-xl'Uji^n  (1)  gwi^ne  (2)  yd"^da^  (3)  I saw  him  (1)  when  (2)  he 
went  (3) 

Relative  clauses  of  one  kind  and  another,  including  indirect  ques- 
tions, are  illustrated  in : 

a'nl^  (1)  ne¥  (2)  yokloya'^n  (3)  lege'xina^  (4)  I do  not  (1) 
know  (3)  who  (2)  gave  me  to  eat  (4)  (literally,  not  I-vhom- 
loiow  he-giving-me-to-eat) 

yok.'oya'^n  (1)  ne¥  (2)  laga'ximina^  (3)  I know  (1)  who  (2) 
gave  us  to  eat  (3) 

man  (1)  mi'xal  (2)  ha-lohd'^nana'^  (3)  he  counted  (1)  how 
many  (2)  he  had  trapped  (3)  100.8 
a'nl^  (1)  yokidl  (2)  gwi  (3)  giniyagwa'nma^  (4)  he  did  not  (1) 
know  (2)  where  (3)  she  had  been  taken  to  (4)  13.12 
qa'hi  (1)  du¥  (2)  dl-t!ugul  (3)  wa-k!ododi'nma^  (4)  they  wore 

(3)  the  same  (1)  garments  (2)  with  which  they  had  been 

buried  (4)  96.16  . 

gl*  (1)  na^nagalVe^da^  (2)  na^na'^k'  (3)  do  (future  imperative)  (3) 

what  I (1)  am  doing  (2) 

%-¥we'^xi  (1)  ulum  (2)  walk'anda^  (3)  they  awoke  me  (1)  who 
(or  while,  when  I)  before  (2)  was  sleeping  (3)  74.5;  75.6 

Purpose  may  be  implied  by  the  subordinate  in: 

pirn  (1)  gayawana'^  (2)  laga'k'i  (3)  he  gave  them  (3)  salmon 
(1)  to  eat  (2)  30.11 

The  subordinate  serves  very  frequently  as  a clause  of  indirect  dis- 
course after  such  verbs  as  know,  see,  discover,  ^^'lth  a regular 
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verb  of  saying,  such  as  na{g)-,  it  is  nearly  always  necessary  to  report 
the  exact  words  of  the  speaker. 

al-xl'^gi^n  (1)  xeheyigi'Fwana^  (2)  I saw  him  (1)  hurt  him  (2) 
yoTdoya'^n  (1)  p'im  (2)  ga%¥na^  (3)  I know  (1)  that  he  has 
been  eating  (3)  salmon  (2)  (literally,  I-know-him  salmon  he- 
having-eaten) 

al-xi'^xi  (1)  t.'omdxanbanda^  (2)  he  saw  me  (1)  strike  you  (pi.)  (2) 
al-xl'^g¥n  (1)  dal-yewe'ida^  (2)  I saw  him  (1)  run  away  (2) 

Not  infrequently  an  adverb  is  to  be  considered  the  main  predicate, 
particularly  when  supported  by  the  unanalyzable  but  probably 
verbal  form  wala'^siina^) , while  the  main  verb  follows  as  a subordi- 
nate clause.  Compare  such  English  turns  as  it  is  here  that  i saw 
HIM,  instead  of  here  i saw  him: 

eme^  (1)  wala'^si  (2)  elt'e^da^  (3)  I am  (3)  right  (2)  here  (1) 
(literally,  here  it-is  really  [ ? ] that-I-am) 
eme^  (1)  wala'^si  (2)  eida'^  (3)  you  are  (3)  right  (2)  here  (1) 
mV  (1)  wala'^si  (2)  l-k!umanana'nJiik'na^  (3)  he  had  already 
fixed  it  for  him  (literally,  already  (1)  it-was-really  (2)  that- 
he-had-fix;ed-it-f or-him  (3) ) 

Examples  of  subordidates  depending  on  predicatively  used  adverbs 
without  wala'^si  are: 

a'nV  (1)  wand  (2)  eme^  (3)  ne'ida^  (4)  [it  is]  not  (1)  even  (2)  here 
(3)  that  they  did  (4)  (probably  = even  they  did  not  get  here) 
61.3 

7iop!e'^n  (1)  p!d'°'S  (2)  Ill's  (3)  loplofa^  (4)  it  used  to  snow  long 
ago  (long  ago  [1]  that  snow  [2]  almost  [3]  stormed  [4]) 
all  (1)  Jie^-i-leme'TcUnda^  (2)  [it  is]  right  here  (1)  that  I destroy 
them  (2)  108.20 

An  example  of  a subordinate  depending  on  a demonstrative  pro- 
noun is: 

I'daga  (1)  yapla  (2)  s'as'inlfa^  (3)  that  man  is  standing  (literally, 
[it  is]  that  [1]  man  [2]  that  is  standing  [3]) 

The  form  wala'^sina^  is  in  all  probability  a third  personal  aorist 
transitive  subordinate  form  in  -na^,  as  is  shown  by  its  use  as  a sub- 
stantive verb  for  the  third  person  when  following  an  adverb,  appar- 
ently to  supply  the  lack  of  a third  person  in  the  regular  substantive 
verb  ei-: 

me"  (1)  wala^sina^  (2)  d'lc.'a  (3)  he  (3)  is  right  (2)  here  (1) 
(literally,  something  like:  [it  is]  here  that-it-really-is  he) 
ge  (1)  wala'^s'ina^  (2)  he  is  over  there  (literally,  [it  is]  there  [1] 
that-he-really-is  [ 2]) 
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Most  astonishing  is  the  use  of  wala'^s'ina^  as  a modal  prefix  of  a 
subordinate  verb  (of  the  movable  class  treated  above,  see  § 34)  to 
assert  the  truth  of  an  action  in  the  manner  of  our  English  did  in 
sentences  like  he  did  go.  Thus,  from  dak'-da-lidlshi  he  answered 
YOU,  is  formed  the  emphatic  daV-da-wala'^sina^-lialshina^  he  did 
ANSWER  YOU.  The  only  analysis  of  this  form  that  seems  possible 
is  to  consider  the  verbal  prefixes  dalc'-da-  as  a predicative  adverb  upon 
which  wala'^sina^  is  syntactically  dependent,  the  main  verb  -MlsUna^ 
itself  depending  as  a subordinate  clause  on  its  modal  prefix.  The 
fact  that  da¥-da-  has  as  good  as  no  concrete  independent  existence  as 
adverb,  but  is  idiomatically  used  with  the  verbal  base  hal-  to  make 
up  the  idea  of  answer,  is  really  no  reason  for  rejecting  this  analysis, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  for  the  mere  grammatical  form  of  a sen- 
tence need  have  no  immediate  connection  with  its  logical  dismem- 
berment. The  above  form  might  be  literally  translated  as  (it  is) 

ABOVE  {da¥~)  WITH-HIS-MOUTH  (da-)  THAT-IT-REALLY-IS  THAT-HE- 
ANSWERED-YOU. 


N 


§ 71.  CONDITIONALS 


Conditionals  differ  from  other  subordinate  forms  in  that  they  are 
derived,  not  from  the  full  verb-form  with  its  subject-affix,  but,  if 
intransitive,  directly  from  the  verb-stem;  if  transitive,  from  the  verb- 
stem  with  incorporated  pronominal  object.  In  other  words,  the  con- 
ditional suffix  -¥i^  i-gi^)  is  added  to  the  same  phonetic  verbal  units 
as  appear  in  the  inferential  before  the  characteristic  and  in  the 
periplu-astic  future  before  the  second  element  -gvlug'^-.  The  phoneUc 
and  to  some  extent  psychologic  similarity  between  the  inferential 
(e.  g.,  dtimxi¥  he  EvmENTLY  struck  me)  and  the  conditional  (e.  g., 
dUm^dgi^  if  he  strikes,  had  struck  me)  makes  it  not  improbable, 
that  the  latter  is  a derivative  in  of  the  third  personal  subjective 
form  in  -¥  of  the  latter.  The  conditional,  differing  again  from  other 
subordinates  in  this  respect,  shows  no  variation  for  pronommal  sub- 
jects, the  first  and  second  personal  subjective  forms  being  penphras- 
tically  expressed  by  the  addition  to  the  conditional  of  the  third  per- 
sonal subjective  of  the  appropriate  forms  of  ei-  be.  From  verb-stem 
yana-  go,  for  example,  are  derived: 

Singular: 

First  person,  yana'¥i^  elt'e^ 

Second  person,  yana'¥i^  elt' 

Third  person,  yana'¥i^ 
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Plural : 

First  person,  yana'Tc'i^  e^U'Tc' 

Second  person,  yana'Fi^  elt'f 

Impersonal:  yanayaUFi^ 

The  conditional  is  used  not  merely,  as  its  name  unplies,  to  express 
the  protasis  of  a condition,  but  as  the  general  subordinate  form  of 
unrealized  activity;  as  such  it  may  often  be  translated  as  a temporal 
or  relative  clause,  an  introductory  adverb  or  relative  pronoun  serving 
to  give  it  the  desired  shade  of  meaning.  Examples  of  its  use  other 

than  as  a conditional,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  are: 

yokloya'^n  (1)  neF  (2)  laxUgi^  (3)  I know  (1)  who  (2)  will  give 
you  to  eat  (3) 

dewe'nxa  (1)  al-xl'Tc!in  (2)  gwi^ne  (3)  yana'Fi^  (4)  I shall  see  liim  (2) 
to-morrow  (1),  when  (3)  he  goes  (4) 

ol-xi'^xinF  (1)  gwi^ne  (2)  yana'Fi^  elt'e^  (3)  he  will  see  me  (1) 
when  (2)  I go  (3) 

gwen-t'ga^^-bo'Fdanda  (1)  ts'!d'H!igi^  (2)  ya'“  (3)  he^ne  (4)  (5) 

xe^bagwa'n  (6)  just  (3)  ^when  they  touch  (2)  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  earth  (1),  just  (5)  then  (4)  I shall  destroy 
them  (6)  144.15 

It  has  a comparative  signification  (as  though)  in: 

p.'P  (1)  de-gii'Tdalxgi^  (2)  na^naga'^^  (3)  it  was  (3)  as  though  fire 
(1)  were  glowing  (2)  142.1 

Conditional  sentences  are  of  two  types : 

(1)  Simple,  referring  to  action  of  which,  though  unfulfilled,  there 
yet  remains  the  possibility  of  fulfillment. 

(2)  Contrary  to  fact,  the  hypothetical  activity  being  beyond  the 
possibility  of  fulfillment. 

Both  types  of  condition  require  the  conditional  form  in  the  protasis, 
but  differ  in  the  apodosis.  The  apodosis  of  a simple  conditional  sen- 
tence contains  always  a future  form  (or  inferential,  if  the  apodosis  is 
negative) , that  of  a contrary-to-f  act  condition,  a potential.  Examples 
of  simple  conditions  are : 

ga  (1)  na^ndFi^  elt'  (2)  Jiaxada'^  (3)  if  you  do  (2)  that  (1),  you’ll 
get  burnt  (3) 

dF  (1)  yana'Fi^  (2)  grp  (3)  Jiono^  (4)  yana't'e^  (5)  if  he  (1)  goes  (2), 
I (3)  go  (5)  too  (4) 

wede  (1)  yana'Fi^  (2)  grp  (3)  hono^  (4)  ivede  (5)  yana'Fa^  (6)  if  he 
does  not  (1)  go  (2),  I (3)  won’t  (5)  go  (6)  either  (4) 

gwalf  (1)  mahai  (2)  wo'Fi^  (3)  ga  (4)  nd“gi'^F  (5)  if  a great  (2) 
wind  (1)  arrives  (3>,  say  (5)  that!  (4)  196.19 
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The  apodosis  of  such  conditions  is  sometimes  introduced  by  tlie  de- 
monstrative pronoun  ga  that,  which  may  be  rendered  in  such  cases 

by  THEN,  IN  THAT  CASE : 

aga  (1)  xd^-sgo'^^sgi^  (2)  ga  (3)  loho't'e^  (4)  if  this  (1)  string  parts 
(2),  in  that  case  (3)  I shall  be  dead  (4)  59.10,  (11) 

Of  this  type  are  also  all  general  conditions  referring  to  customary 
action  that  is  to  take  place  in  time  to  come,  such  as  are  often  intro- 
duced in  English  by  words  like  whenever,  wherever,  and  so  on.^ 
Examples  of  such  general  conditions  are : 

wi'lau  (1)  k’.emniyauVi^  (2)  wa-t'hd'^^gamdina^  (3)  whenever  peo- 
ple will  make  (2)  arrows  (1),  they  (arrows)  will  be  backed 
(literally,  tied)  with  it  (3)  (with  sinew)  28.2 
wd'^dl'^  (1)  du  (2)  ha-i-gind¥vn^  ^ (3)  goyo'"  (4)  he^ne  (5)  do“- 
mana'^  (6)  whenever  a shaman  (4)  goes  out  with  ® (3)  one 
whose  body  (1)  is  good  (2),  then  (5)  he  shall  be  slain  (6)  146.6 
goyo  (1)  gel-lohogwiaUk'i^  (2)  he^ne  (3)  yd'°^s-i^  (4)  yap!a  (5) 
gama'xdi  (6)  p!e'H'  (7)  whenever  one  takes  vengeance  for  (2) 
a shaman  (1),  just  (4)  then  (3)  ordinary  (6)  people  (5)  will 
lie  (7)  (i.  e.,  be  slain)  146.8 

wede  (1)  hono^  (2)  ne^k'  (3)  al-xl'^k'wak'  (4)  yap!a  (5)  loho'k'i^  (6) 
no  (1)  one  (3)  will  see  him  (4)  again  (2),  when  a person  (5) 
dies  (6)  98.10 

gana^ne'x  (1)  yo'H'  (2)  yap.'a  (3)  gdlk'i^  (4)  thus  (1)  it  shall  be  (2) 
as  people  (3)  grow,  multiply  (4)  146.15 

Examples  of  contrary-to-fact  conditions  are: 

aldl  (1)  yuk'ya'k'i^  elt'e^  (2)  mala'xWn  (3)  if  I knew  (2)  all  (1), 
I should  tell  it  to  you  (3)  162.5 

neV  (1)  yo'k'i^  (2)  dak'-llmxgwa^  (3)  if  it  were  (2)  anyone  else  (1), 
it  (tree)  would  have  fallen  on  him  (3)  108.11,  13 
I'daga  (1)  ge  (2)  yu'k'i^  (3)  wede  (4)  dd^ma'^n  (5)  if  that  one  (1) 
had  been  (3)  there  (2),  I should  not  (4)  have  lolled  him  (5) 
gl*  (1)  ge  (2)  yu'k'i^  eit'e^  (3)  (4)  yana'^  (5)  Jiaga^  (6)  if  I (1) 

were  (3)  there  (2),  he  would  have  gone  (5)  in  that  event  (4) 

In  the  last  example,  Jiaga''  is  a demonstrative  adverb  serving  to 
summarize  the  protasis,  being  about  equivalent  to  our  in  that  event, 
UNDER  those  CIRCUMSTANCES.  This  word  may  be  the  adverbialized 

1 General  conditions,  however,  tliat  appiy  to  ])ast  time,  or  that  have  application  without  reference  to 
time-limit,  are  constructed  by  the  use  of  the  subordinate  for  the  protasis,  and  aorlst  for  the  apodosis,  both 
verbs  being,  if  possible,  frequentative  or  continuatlvo  in  fonn:  ts'.’ixi  (1)  k'  ewe'  tk'awalda^  (2)  htfne  (3)  yapta 
(4)  aUtlayalk'  (5)  whenever  the  dog  (I)  barked  (2),  then  (3)  he  found  (5)  a person  (4). 

> = -yin&k'ut  + -k'i‘. 

> Causes  the  death  of. 

§ 71 
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form  of  tlie  demonstrative  pronoun  lid'^ga  that  one;  it  is  used  also 
with  persons  other  than  the  tliird ; 

yana't'e^  haga''  I should  have  gone  in  that  event 


§ 72.  USES  OF  POTENTIAL  AND  INFERENTIAL 


The  potential  and  inferential  modes  differ  from  the  aorist  in  the 
negative  particle  with  which  they  may  be  combined.  An  indicative 
non-future  statement,  such  as  is  expressed  by  the  aorist,  is  negatived, 
without  change  of  the  verb-form,  by  means  of  the  negative  adverb 
a'nl^ : 

ydnt'e^  I went;  a'nl^  ydnt'e^  I did  not  go 

An  imperative  or  future  form,  however,  can  not  be  directly  negatived, 
but  must  be  expressed  by  the  potential  and  inferential  respectively, 
the  non-aoristic  negative  adverb  wede  being  prefixed.  Thus  we  have: 


Negative  future: 

yana'H'  he  will  go 
yanada'^  you  will  go 
yana't'e^  I shall  go 
ddmxbin  I shall  kill  you 
178.15 

dd'^ma'nk'  he  wUl  kill  him 


Negative  imperative: 
yana'  go!  (sing.) 
yana'wp'  go!  (pi.) 
d6“m  kill  him! 
ga  na^na'  do  that ! 


wede  yana'V  he  will  not  go 
wede  yana'lctelt'  you  will  not  go 
wede  yana'Ya^  I shall  not  go 
wede  ddmxhigoF  I shall  not  kill 
you  (cf.  178.15) 

wede  (1)  ne'V  (2)  yap! a (3) 

gama'xdi  (4)  do'^mV  (5)  no 
(1)  one  (2)  will  slay  (5)  a 
person  (3)  who  is  no  shaman 
(4)  146.16 

wede  yanaY  do  not  go ! 
wede  yana't'p'  do  not  go!  (156.9) 
wede  do'^maY  do  not  kill  him! 
wede  ga  na^naY  do  not  do  that ! 


The  particle  wede  is  used  with  the  inferential  and  potential,  not 
only  to  form  the  negative  future  and  imperative,  but  in  all  cases  in 
which  these  modes  are  negatived,  e.  g.,  wede  dd^ma'^n  i should  not 
have  killed  him,  I WOULD  NOT  KILL  HIM.  There  is  thus  no  morpho- 
logic distinction  between  a prohibitive  do  not  go  ! and  a second  person 
subject  negative  apodosis  of  a contrary-to-fact  condition,  you  would 
not  have  gone.  It  is  probably  not  a mere  accident  that  the  negative 
particle  wede  is  phonetically  identical  with  the  verb-stem  wede-  take 
away.  This  plausible  etymology  of  wede  suggests  that  the  origin  of 
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the  negative  future  and  imperative  constructions  lies  in  such  peri- 
phrastic sentences  as : 

Remove  (all  thought  from  your  mind)  that  I (inferentially)  go 
(i.  e.,  I shall  not  go) 

Remove  (all  thought  from  your  mind)  that  you  might,  would 
go  (i.  e.,  do  not  go!) 

The  inferential,  as  we  have  seen  above  (see  § 59),  is  used  primarily 
to  indicate  that  the  action  is  not  directly  known  tlnough  personal 
experience.  An  excellent  example  of  how  such  a shade  of  meaning 
can  be  imparted  even  to  a form  of  the  first  person  singular  was  given 
in  § 70;  s'H^-¥we'  ^xi  uLum  walk'anda^  they  avoke  aie  up  while  i 
WAS  sleeping!  74.5  In  the  myth  from  which  this  sentence  is  taken. 
Coyote  is  represented  as  suffering  death  in  the  attempt  to  carry  out 
one  of  his  foolish  pranks.  Ants,  however,  sting  him  back  into  life; 
whereupon  Coyote,  instead  of  being  duly  grateful,  angrily  exclaims 
as  above,  assuming,  to  save  his  self-esteem,  that  he  has  really  only 
been  taking  an  intentional  nap.  The  inferential  form  walTc'anda^ 
is  used  in  preference  to  the  matter-of-fact  aorist  waydnt' e^da^  i 
sleeping,  because  of  the  implied  inference,  i wasn’t  dead,  after  all, 

ELSE  HOW  COULD  THEY  WAKE  ME?  I WAS  REALLY  SLEEPING,  MUST 
HAVE  BEEN  SLEEPING.  Closely  akin  to  this  primary  use  of  the 
inferential  is  its  frequent  use  in  rhetorical  questions  of  anger,  sur- 
prise, wonder,  and  discovery  of  fact  after  ignorance  of  it  for  some 
time.  Examples  from  the  myths,  where  the  context  gives  them 
the  necessary  psychological  setting,  are; 

geme'^di  (1)  (2)  vjayaUxagwaf  (3)  yu'lc'a^  (4)  how  (!)  should 

I (2)  be  (4)  daughter-in-lawed  (3)  (i.  e.,  how  do  I come  to  have 
any  daughcr-in-law?)  56.10  I didn’t  know  that  you,  my  son, 
were  married ! 

gP  (1)  di'  (2)  Tm'miH'han  (3)  do‘^¥a^  (4)  did  I (1)  kill  (4)  your 
father  (3)  ? (2)  158.2 

s--gwi  dl'  (1)  le'mTc.'iauk'  (2)  where  (1)  have  they  all  gone  (2), 
any  way?  90.25,  27  says  Coyote,  looking  in  vain  for  help 

o+(l)  (2)  di'  (3)  s-amgia'uk'  (4)  Oh!  (1)  has  it  gotten  to 

be  summer  (4)  already  (2)  ? (3)  says  Coyote,  after  a winter’s 
sleep  in  a tree-trunk  92.9 

ga  (1)  di'  (2)  xSp'F  (3)  ga  (4)  di'  (5)  gu^xde'F  (6)  galF  (7) 
so  it  is  those  (1)  that  did  it  (3)  ? (2)  those  (4)  that  ate  (7) 
my  wife  (6)  ? (5)  142.18 

1 ft-  merely  marks  the  Coyote  (see  footnote,  § 2). 
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e'me®  (1)  ddba'^x  (2)  di  (3)  ^el^a  (4)  yu^¥  (5)  are  (5)  canoes  (4) 
(to  be  found)  only  (2)  here  (1)  ? (3)  114.7  (i.  e.,  why  do  you 
bother  me  about  ferrying  you  across,  when  there  are  plenty  of 
canoes  elsewhere?) 

ffa  (1)  di'  (2)  p!a'<^nt'  (3)  gai¥a^  (4)  so  that  (1)  was  then- 
livers  (3)  that  I ate  (4)  ? (2)  120.14  says  Grizzly  Bear,  who 
imagined  she  had  eaten  not  her  children’s,  but  Black  Bear’s 
children’s,  livers,  on  discovering  her  mistake 

A peculiar  Takelma  idiom  is  the  interrogative  use  of  gwVne  when, 
HOW  LONG  followed  by  wede  and  the  inferential,  to  denote  a series  of 
repetitions  or  an  unbroken  continuity  of  action.  Examples  are : 

gvn^ne  (1)  di'  (2)  wede  (3)  wa%¥  (4)  he  kept  on  sleeping 
Giterally,  when [ 1]  did  he  not [3]  sleep  [4]  ?[2])  142.11;  152.24 
gwi^ne'  (1)  di  (2)  wede  (3)  ho''¥  (4)  he  ran  and  ran  (literally, 
how  long  [1]  did  he  not  [3]  run- [4]  ? [2])  78.14. 
gwl^ne  (1)  di'  (2)  wede  (3)  dak'am  (4)  he  kept  on  being  found, 
they  always  stumbled  upon  him  again  (literally,  when  [ 1]  was 
he  not  [3]  found  [4]  ?[2])  110.15 

Similar  psychologically  is  the  non-negative  future  in : 

ge'me^di  (1)  Tiono^  (2)  al-dd'^gi'n¥  (3)  they  never  found  him 
agam  (lit.,  when  [ 1]  will  they  find  him  [3]  again?  [2])  190.25 

6.  Nominal  and  Adjectival  Derivatives  (§§  73-83) 

§ 73.  INTRODUCTORY 

Although  such  derivatives  from  the  verb-stem  as  infinitives  and 
nouns  of  agency  should  logically  be  treated  under  the  denominating 
rather  than  the  predicative  forms  of  speech,  they  are  in  Takelma,  as 
in  most  other  languages,  so  closely  connected  as  regards  morphology 
with  the  latter,  that  it  is  much  more  convenient  to  treat  them  imme- 
diately after  the  predicative  verb-forms.  The  number  of  nominal 
and  adjectival  forms  derived  from  the  Takelma  verb-stem  is  not 
very  large,  comprising  infinitives  or  verbal  nouns  of  action,  active 
and  passive  participles,  nouns  of  agency,  and  a few  other  forms  whose 
function  is  somewhat  less  transparent.  The  use  made  of  them,  how- 
ever, is  rather  considerable,  and  they  not  infrequently  play  an 
important  part  in  the  expression  of  subordinate  verbal  ideas. 

§ 74.  INFINITIVES 

Infimtives,  or,  as  they  are  perhaps  better  termed,  verbal  nouns, 
may  be  formed  from  all  verbs  by  the  addition  of  certain  suffixes  to 
the  stem  or  stem  + pronominal  object,  if  the  verb  form  is  transitive. 
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Inasmuch  as  infinitives,  being  nothing  but  nouns  in  form,  may  take 
possessive  affixes,  forms  may  easily  result  that  combine  a transitive 
object  and  a possessive  pronoun;  e.  g.,  ddmxbiyafF  my  {-t'¥  scheme 
III  § 92)  KILLING  YOU  FOR  ME  TO  KILL  YOU  (cf.  ySxl)iyaxde¥ 

MY  BITING  YOU  116.9)  -x-dck'  Scheme  ii  § 92).  The  classification  of 
verbs  into  classes  is  reflected  also  in  the  infinitive  forms,  each  of  the 
three  main  classes  being  distinguished  by  a special  infinitive  suffix. 
The  suflixes  are: 


Intransitive  I -{a')x. 

Intransitive  II  -¥wa  (,-gwa). 

Transitive  -ia  {-ya). 

The  peculiar  sub-classes  that  were  grouped  together  as  Class  IV 
all  form  their  infinitives  in  -k'wa  (-gwa).  Besides  these  three  main 
suffixes,  -{d)epx-  (-apx-)  with  possessive  suffixes  is  employed  to  form 
infinitives  from  reflexives  in  -gvn-,  while  active  intransitives  in  -xa- 
form  their  infinitives  by  employing  the  bare  stem-form  with  verbal 
derivative  -xa.  Infinitives  in  -xa'Vwa  also  occur.  The  infinitive 
often  shows  the  stem  in  a purer  form  than  the  non-aorist  finite 
forms;  in  particular  the  non-aoristic  -p'-  of  Class  II  intransitive  verbs 
regularly  disappears  before  the  -gwa,  of  the  infinitive. 

Examples  of  infinitives  are : 

1 . From  Class  I intransitives : 


walxde^  your  sleeping 
la‘^-dawi'x  to  fly  up 
hogwa^x  to  run 
He^Wa'x  to  play  shinny 

ne'x  saying  108.16;  184.10 

Stems  ending  in  long  diphthongs 
have  either  ha-yeU-x-da’^da 
RETURNING  124.15. 


yana^x  to  go 
Tioida'^x  to  dance 
Zo“®  to  play  31.7 
na^ne'x  doing  94.10;  72.4; 

148.13 

gina^x  to  go  (176.8)  (from  sim- 
ple base  gin-;  contrast  third 
person  future  ging-a'H') 

either  take  -x  or  -ax.  Thus  we 
or  7ia-ye^a'x-dd°^da  in  theer 


2.  From  Class  II  intransitives: 

Vwd'^^xgwa  to  wake  up 
transitive) 
geiwa'lxgwa  to  eat 
IdFwa  to  become 
p.'ala'Fwa  to  tell  a myth 

§ 74 


(in-  t'gilxgwa  to  run  around,  roll 

ha-i-di'n^xgwa  to  march 
s'a's'ank'wa  to  stand 
sana'Fwa  to  fight 
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3.  From  Class  IV  verbs: 

l-Tie^gwa'lcwa  (=  -Tie^g'^liag'^- 
k'wa)  to  work 


4.  From  -xa-  verbs : 

lu'^xwa'  { = luk!-xa')  to  trap 

5.  From  reflexives : 

t'gwa’^xa'nt'gwidepxdagwa  to 
tattoo  himself 

lu'^xagwant gwiapxde'¥  to  trap 
for  myself 


al-we']c!al¥wa  to  shine 
da-W¥ha'xgwa  to  bubble 
under  water  (observe  verb- 
suffix  -X-  of  infinitive;  but 
da-hoJc!oha'¥na^n  I make 
bubbles) 

p'e'lxa  to  go  to  war  (but  also 
p'elxa'¥wa  0 

se^la'mf gwidepxde¥  to  paint 
myself 

Jian-se^gwa'nt' gwiapxde¥  to 

paddle  myself  across 


From  non-reflexive  verbs  are  derived: 


ga-iwiapxde'¥  my  eating 

6.  From  transitives: 

plala'xbiya  to  tell  you  a myth 

l-¥wd'°‘k!wia  to  wake  him 
%-¥we'^^xiya  to  wake  me  (164.20) 
dd°‘-agania''  to  hear  about  it 
wa^-%-ddxia  to  gather  them 


wUxiapxda^'  his  coming  to  get 
me 

%-gaxga'xgwia  to  scratch  one’s 
self 

%-gi' S’ gis’ia^  to  tickle  him 
wayanagwia'  to  run  after  him 
lo^gm¥  to  play  with  it 
ddm¥wia^  to  kill  him 


The  syntactical  usage  of  verbal  nouns  of  action  is  illustrated  in  the 
following  examples: 


Tiuli'n¥wa€¥  ]demn¥n¥  he  will  make  me  tired  (literally,  my- 
tiredness  he-will-make-it) 

UomdxdHla  wiyina'^n  I help  him  kill  (literally,  his-killing  [no  ob- 
ject] I-aid-it) 

ho'gwax  gel-gulugwa'^n  I like  to  run  (lit.,  running  I-like-it)  (196.8) 

a'nl^  yokidl  nexde'k'  he  does  not  know  what  I said  (literally,  not 
he-knows-it  my-saying) 

xi-^ugwia  ga^a  I in  order  to  drink  water  (literally,  water-drinldng 
for) 

ha-i-k!iyi'^¥  al-xi'^xUya  ga^a'l  he  came  to  see  you  (literally,  be- 
came seeing-you  for) 


TO  sometimes  to  be  formed  from  other  Class  I Intransitlves,  e.  g„  wuma’k’wa 

TO  MOVE,  haia'k  waa  to  burn  (also  haza'xgwaa). 

' Umlauted  from  H-gi's-gas-ia. 

to'  ’’y  infinitive  ending -(y)a  (see  § 8).  Similarly  a-Umfia 
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The  normal  method  of  expressing  purpose,  as  the  last  two  examples 
show,  is  by  the  use  of  an  infinitive  followed  by  the  general  locative  ^ 
postposition  ya^a'Z  to,  at.  for.  The  infinitive,  as  its  inclusion  of  the 
object  shows,  preserves  its  verbal  character  almost  completely,  and 
may  itself  govern  another  infinitive:  j 

Tdemnia'  al-we'lc!alk'wd‘^  to  make  it  shine  (literally,  to-make-it 
its-shining) 

Not  a few  infinitives  have  become  more  or  less  specialized  as 
regular  nouns,  though  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  the  transparently 
verbal  origin  of  such  nouns  is  ever  lost  sight  of.  Such  nouns  are : 

ftala'Tc'wa  myth  50.4;  172.17  ts'Up'na'x  speech,  oration  (cf. 

ts'H'p'nan  I shall  make  a 
speech  to  them  [146.11]) 

t'ge^mt'ga'mxgwa  darkness  sana'Tc'wa  fight,  battle 

gina'x  passage-way  176.9  ts-!e'^ma'x  noise  (cf.  dd°’-ts!lm- 

xde^  I hear  a big  noise  90.21) 

ye'Vsgwix  sweat  (cf.  ye'Vsgwade^ 

I shall  sweat  [140.1]) 

PARTICIPLES  (§§  76-78) 

§ 76.  General  Remarks 

Participles  are  either  active  or  passive,  and  may  be  formed  with 
considerable  freedom  from  all  verbs.  They  have  not  been  found  mth 
incorporated  pronominal  objects,  the  active  participles  being  more 
adjectival  than  verbal  in  character,  while  the  passives  naturally  hardly 
allow  of  their  incorporation.  The  passive  participle  is  often  provided 
with  possessive  affixes  that  correspond  to  the  transitive  subjects  of 
the  finite  verb;  the  active  participle,  on  the  other  hand,  undergoes  | 
no  modification  for  person,  but,  like  any  adjective,  is  brought  in  con-  [ 
nection  with  a particular  person  by  the  forms  of  the  copula  ei-  be.  j 

§ 76.  Active  Participle  in  -t'  v 

This  participle  is  formed  by  simply  appending  a -t , one  of  the 
characteristic  adjectival  suffixes,  to  the  verb-stem.  Inferential  and 
imperative  -p-  of  Class  II  intransitives  disappears  before  this  ele- 
ment (e.  g.,  se'nsant'  whooping),  but  not  the  non-aoristic  -p  -,  which 
is  characteristic  (see  § 42,  1)  of  some  of  the  verbs  of  the  same  class; 
e.  g.,  sana'p'  fighttng  (from  *sana'p't').  Participles  in  -t  never 
denote  particular  action,  but  regularly  indicate  that  the  action  predi- 
§ 75-76 
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cated  of  a person  is  one  that  in  a way  marks  him  off  from  others,  and 
that  may  serve  as  a characteristic  attribute.  Not  infrequently,  there- 
fore, a -f  - participle  has  the  value  of  a noun  of  agency;  the  fact,  how- 
ever, that  it  never  appears  with  pronominal  elements,  but  is  always 
treated  as  an  adjective,  demonstrates  its  attributive,  non-substantival 
character.  It  is  possible  to  use  it  with  a preceding  nominal  object, 
so  that  sentences  may  result  that  seem  to  predicate  a single  act 
definitely  placed  in  time;  yet  an  attributive  shade  of  meaning  always 
remains.  For  example,  wihin  domt'  elt'e^  (literally,  mt-motheb  hav- 
ing-killed I- am)  and  wihin  tlomoma'^n  both  mean  i killed  my 
MOTHER,  but  with  a difference.  The  latter  sentence  simply  states 
the  fact,  the  emphasis  being  on  the  act  itself;  the  former  sentence, 
on  the  other  hand,  centers  in  the  description  of  the  subject  as  a matri- 
cide, I AM  ONE  WHO  HAS  KILLED  HIS  MOTHER.  The  latter  sentence 
might  be  a reply  to  a query  like  what  did  you  do  ? the  former,  to 

WHO  ARE  YOU? 

Examples  of  -f  participles  are; 

gvn-na'V  how  constituted,  of  what  kind?  {gwi-  [how,  where] 
+ naY  [from  na-  do,  act])  14.4,  9,  10;  15.6 
ga-naY  of  that  kind,  so  in  appearance  63.12;  192.7 
wUnt'  Tcleme^n  I make  him  old  (cf.  wunUnfe^  I grow  old) 
i'gfd®  haxaY  burnt  field  (not  passive,  but  really =field  that  has 
at  one  time  burned)  92.29 

hslt'  elt'e^  I know  how  to  sing  GiteraUy,  singing  I am) 
yap!a  lohdnt'  elt'e^  I have  killed  (many)  people  (literally,  people 
causing  [ or  having  caused]-to-die  I am) 
lohoY  having  died,  dead  148.13 
hawa'x-xiwiY  (it  is)  rotting 
xvda'mt'  eit'e^  I am  whistler 

ni'xa  yi'lt'  having  copulated  with  his  mother  (insulting  epithet 
applied  to  Coyote)  86.5,  6,  16 

Examples  of  participles  with  lost  -t'  have  been  given  above  (see 
§ 18). 

§ 77.  Passive  Participle  in  ~{a)k'w^ 

Nominal  participial  forms  in  -7c' " of  passive  signification  can  be  freely 
formed  from  all  transitive  verb-stems,  the  stem  invariably  undergoing 
palatalization  (see  § 31).  The  suffix  -7:'“  ordinarily  requires  a pre- 
ceding connective  -a-  replaced,  as  usual,  by  an  instrumental  -i-  in 
such  passive  participles  as  are  derived  from  verb-forms  themselves 
provided  with  -i-.  Participles  in  -aF“  tend  to  be  accented  on  the 
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syllable  immediately  preceding  the  suffix,  in  which  case  an  inorganic 
-h-  generally  appears  before  the  -a- ; -TiaV'^  is  also  regularly  used  with 
preceding  fortis  (see  § 19).  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  suffix  is  organ- 
icallythe  -lid-  implying  continuity  (see  § 43,  5).  Instrumental  | 
passives  in  -i¥  ”,  on  the  other  hand,  are  generally  accented,  with  raised 
pitch,  on  the  -i-  of  the  suffix.  For  example,  dUmhaF'’  (always) 

KILLED  or  STBUOK  PEBSON,  but  Wa-du^mi'F'’  THING  WITH  WHICH  ONE  || 
KILLS  (literally,  killed- with  thing).  Inasmuch  as  participles, 
d iff ering  in  this  respect  from  active  par ticipl  es  in  -t' , are  distinctly  nom-  j 
inal  in  character,  they  may  be  provided  with  possessive  suffixes;  e.  g.,  j: 
dUmhak''‘-deF  my  stkuck  one.  Forms  thus  arise  which,  like  -f-par-  ^ 
ticiples  supplemented  by  forms  of  ei-  be,  have  independent  predicative  ^ 
force.  What  we  have  seen  to  apply  to  -^'-participles,  however,  in  \ 
regard  to  particularity  of  action,  applies  with  equal  if  not  greater  force  ■; 
to  predicatively  used  passives  in  -F".  While  a sentence  like  I'daga 
tiomoma'n  {ddmFam)  that  one  was  slain,  with  finite  passive,  ( 
implies  the  fulfdlment  of  a single  act,  a sentence  whose  predicate  is  ; 
supplied  by  a passive  participle  (like  I'ddgd  dUTuhoik  ” that  one  is  - 
[kegulaely]  slain,  stbuck)  necessarily  refers  to  habitual  or  regularly  ' 
continued  activity:  I'ddgd  dUmUF^de^F  that  one  is  my  (begu-  j 
lably)  stkuck  one  thus  approaches  in  signification  the  finite  ' 
frequentative  I'ddgd  tlomo'dmdd^n  that  one  i (always)  steike,  . 
but  differs  radically  in  signification  from  both  I'ddgd  tlomomd'^n 
I KILLED  that  ONE  and  I'ddgd  domt'  elt'e^  i am  one  that  has  killed 

that  one. 

Examples  of  -fc'”-  participles  are: 

gwen-sgu'^H'ok'^  (those)  with  their  necks  cut  off  (21.2,  4,  5) 
xa^-sgi'^^p'sgihik''^  (bodies)  cut  in  two  21.2;  22.3 
{mi')  geld'fdk''”  ' something  which  is  (already)  twisted 

guTwik''^  like  something  planted,  sown 

wd^-i-dUxik'^deF  I have  been  gathering  them  (literally,  my 

nrnfllp.rp.fi  OTie.sl 


ICf. 

^Vgu 

outsiclo  ..... 


nominal  predicate. 
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As  the  last  example  shows,  the  indirective  -s-  of  verbs  with  indirect 
object  is  preserved  in  -la¥'”  participles  (contrast  mllaY-¥  he  loved 
HER  [inferential]). 

Participles  of  instrumental  signification  in  are  freely  employed 
to  make  up  instrumental  nouns,  such  as  names  of  implements. 
Examples  are : 

dd^k'-sgu'HHF^  log-cut-with  ( = saw) 

se^l-wa-seHa'mdi¥'"  black  paint  (writing)  - therewith  - painted 
(wi'itten)  ( = pencil) 

(thing)  swung  ( = swing) 

duk''"-wa-sgu'H!i¥"  dress-therewith-cut  ( = scissors) 
Tc!wdl-ld/^-sge¥sgigi¥'°  grass-up-pitched- with  ( = pitchfork) 
yap!a-wa-do^mV¥'^  people-therewith-killed,  e.  g.,  arrow,  gun 
da^ma'xau  aP-wa-xl'*Jc!i¥'^  far  therewith-seen,  e.  g.,  telescope 
mulmili'¥’^  something  to  stir  (mush)  up  with 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  forms  in  -¥"  may  be  formed  from 
the  third  person  possessive  of  nouns,  chiefly  terms  of  relationship. 
These  are  shown  by  the  palatalized  form  of  the  stem  to  be  morpholog- 
ically identical  with  passive  participles  in  -¥'’.  Examples  are: 

Noun  Participle 

ts'Iele'%  his  eye  86.7,  9 ts' lele'ik'"^  eye-having  27.9 

ni'xa  his  mother  17.11 ; 126.7  m'zak''"  he  has  a mother 
ma'xa  his  father  17.12;  126.6  me'xok'™’  he  has  a father 

woman  (178.8)  ¥eHe'p'xk!ik''”  he  has  a wife 
142.6 

t!lHd' her  husband  46.1  UPHe'p'ilcHk''^  she  has  a hus- 
band 

Such  forms  in  may  well  be  compared  to  English  adjectives  of 
participial  form  in  -ed;  e.  g.,  left-handed,  four-oorneeed.  They 
may  be  further  adjectivalized  by  the  addition  of  -at'  (see  below, 
§ 108);  e.  g.,  me'xagwat'  father-having. 

§ 78.  Passive  Participles  in  -jrap'  {-sap') 

Less  common  than  passive  participles  in  -{a)¥'^  are  certain  forms 
in  -xap'  {-sap'),  which,  like  the  former,  show  a palatalized  form  of 
the  stem,  and  seem  to  be  identical  in  function  with  them.  Like 
-k  participles,  again,  they  may  be  provided  with  possessive  pro- 
nominal suffixes,  though  these  belong  to  another  scheme  of  endings: 

gel-giila'Tc  ak  '^-de'k'  my  liked  one,  I like  him  ( = gel-giila'xai-at'k') 
gel-gula'k  ak  '"-da  they  like  him  ( = gel-giila'xap') 

§ 78 
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Forms  in  -xaf'  aro  in  particular  use  as  names  of  articles  of  clothing. 
Examples  are: 

gwenym'^^x&Tp'  handkerchief,  neckerchief  188.5  (cf.  gwen-wl'*lc!an  { 
I shall  wind  it  about  my  neck)  : 

dait'-m'’^xap'  something  wound  about  one’s  head  d 

xd“-Ze' ®^sap'  ( = -t!-xap')  belt  (cf.  xd'^-la'Hlan  I shall  put  it  about 
my  waist)  | 

gwen-pHx&p'  pillow  (cf.  gwen-p!t¥wan  I shall  lie  on  pillow)  | 

ha-lu'^x&p  shirt  (cf.  Jia-lo'^k!Hn  I shall  put  on  shirt)  _ j 

ha-ya-y^t'ge'n^ssip'  { = -ts!-xap')  vest  (cf.  Ji(v-ya-'Urt' ge'ntslan  I shall  j i 
put  it  about  my  middle,  ribs)  i I 

s^e'*®xap'  man’s  hat  ; . 

NOUNS  OF  AGENCY  (§§  79-82)  f! 

} I 

§ 79.  Introductory  f 

Four  suffixes  have  been  found  that  are  employed  to  form  nouns  1 
of  agency  from  verb-stems,  -®s,  -si*,  and  -xi.  The  first  of  these  ^ 

is  more  strictly  verbal  in  character  than  the  other  three,  being  capable,  r 
unlike  these,  of  incorporating  the  pronominal  object.  -sd“  and 
probably  genetically  related  suffixes,  are  used  apparently  only  with 
intransitive  stems  (including,  however,  such  as  are  partly  transitive 
in  form,  i.  e.,  that  belong  to  Class  IV) . -^s  and  -xi  are  used  with  both 
transitive  and  intransitive  stems. 


§ 80.  Nouns  of  Agency  in  -{a'Ys 


used  to  form  agentives  with  more  freedom  than  the 
The  ending  -^s  is  added  directly  to  the  verb-stem, 
(instrumental  -i-)  if  phonetically  necessary.  No 
found  of  agentives  in  -^s  from  intransitives  of 
60.10) 


This  suffix  is 
others  seem  to  be. 
with  connective  -a'- 
examples  have  been 
Class  IT.  Examples  are  (49.4; 

hoida'^s  dancer 

heHa'^s  singer 

pld'^ga'^s  bather 

yaP'da'^s  swimmer 


Mpxi-t'd<^ga'^s  child-crier  ( = 
cry-baby) 
xut'ma'^s  whistler 
Tc'aivn'^  wa^-l-doxi^s  one  who 
gathers  everything 
xv/nici-TcleTtinof’S  food  - maker 
( = cook)  54.4 

ddmxhi^s  one  who  kills  you 


tsloruya'^s  fast  runner  138.2 
ei-sd<^gwa'^s  canoe  paddler  mala'ximi\^  one  who  tells  us 

The  last  two  examples  show  incorporated  pronominal  objects;  the 
first  personal  plural  object  -ain-  is,  as  usual,  followed  by  the  connec- 
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tive  -i-.  The  strongly  verbal  coloring  of  the  agentive  in  -^s  is  perhaps 
best  indicated  by  its  employment  as  a final  clause.  Examples  of 
this  use  are ; 

ha-i-Tc!iyi'¥de^  al-xl'^^xWs  I came  to  see  you  Oiterally,  as  one- 
seeing-you) 

me^-gini'^F  al-xi'^^xi^s  he  came  to  see  me 

Jioida'^s  di  me^-giniga'f  did  you  come  to  dance?  (i.  e.,  as  dancer) 
cf/m®  me^-gini'Fde^  Id^'S'  I did  not  come  to  play,  as  player  31.6 
(cf.  § 74  for  another  method  of  expressing  this  idea) 

§ 81.  Nouns  of  Agency  in  -sit  -sa“ 

These,  as  already  observed,  are  less  distinctly  verbal  in  force  than 
the  preceding.  Some  verbs  have  agentives  in  both  -^s  and  -sd“;  e.  g., 
he^la'^s  and  Mlsd°'  singer.  Not  infrequently  there  is  a distinct  feel- 
rag  of  disparagement  in  a -sa“-  agentive  as  compared  with  one  in  -^s; 
e.  g.,  Tiog'"a'^s  good  runner,  but  Tio'FsdP'  one  who  always  runs 
(because  of  fear).  Both  of  these  suffixes  are  added  directly  to  the 
stem  without  connecting  vowel.  If  stressed,  they  have  the  falling 
accent.  -sa“  is  the  regular  agentive  ending  of  Class  II  in  transitives; 
-f-  is  or  is  not  retained  before  it  under  the  same  conditions  as  in 
the  case  of  the  participial  -f  (see  § 76). 

Further  examples  of  agentives  in  -sl^  and  -sa“  are : 

%-he^gwa'F'^sY  worker 

daAo&\  liar  (but  non-disparaging  Zo“^s  player) 

( = u'^^s'-s'V)  Tcleme^n  I make  him  laugh  Oiterally,  laugher) 
f al-t'wd°‘pTwa'p'si^  blinker 
I al-t'wd°‘pH'wa'p's&^ 

xd°‘-wls&^  go-between  (settler  of  feud)  178.11 
dd°'-p!iya  vyisa^  one  going,  dancing  by  side  of  fire  ( = medicine- 
man) 

yims'a'^  {=yi7ns'-s'd'°‘)  dreamer  ( = medicine-man) 

Walsh‘S  big  sleeper 
eseUsa’^  big  sneezer 

se'nsansa’^  one  knowing  how  to  whoop 
sana'p'sa'^  one  knowing  how  to  fight 
s'a's'ansa^  one  always  standing 
s'u'^alsa’^  one  always  sitting 

nots !adam  yu' sa’^  e^hiF  we  are  neighbors  (literally,  neighboring- 
to-us  being  [ stem  yur\  we-are) 
tlohaga'sa^  (=  -a's-sa“)  elf  you  are  always  lying  like  dead 

A few  nouns  in  -sD®,  in  which  an  agentive  meaning  can  not  well 
be  detected,  nevertheless  doubtless  belong  here:  Zo“si'  plaything 
3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12 14  § 81 
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(110.6,11)  (cf.  verb-stem  Zo“-  play);  less  evidently,  Ze*psi'  feather 
28.2;  ala'ksl^  nis  tail  (86.21,  23) 


§ 82.  Nouns  of  Agency  in  -xi 


Only  a few  verbal  derivatives  in  -xi  have  been  obtained.  They  are : 
al-]iuyUxi  (=  -x-xi)  hunter 

ye^xi'  needle,  awl  (literally  [ ?],  biter  [cf.  verb-stem  ye^g"-  bite]) 

122.8 

gel-dula'xi^  elt'e^  I am  lazy,  one  who  is  lazy 
gel-he'*^xi  stingy  (cf.  verb-stem  be  left  over) 

s-Umxi'  paddle  stirrer  (cf.  s'u^i-t'a-  boil)  (170.16) 
elt'gslxi^  wagon  (literally,  canoe  one-that-rolls) 


§ 83.  FORMS  IN  -i'ya 

Two  or  three  isolated  verb-forms  in  -i'ya'-  have  been  found  that 
appear  to  be  of  a passive  participial  character.  There  are  not  enough 
such  forms  available,  however,  to  enable  one  to  form  an  idea  of  their 
function.  The  few  examples  are: 

(1)  haxani'ya,  (2)  (3)  al-tlaya''¥  (4)  then  (3)  he  dis- 
covered (4)  a burnt-down  (2)  field  (1)  92.26  / \ i mi  i 

yay!a  (1)  doWya  (2)  ^al-t!ay¥¥  (3)  he  discovered  (3)  killed 

(2)  people  (1) 

Both  of  these  forms  in  -i’ya,  it  ivill  be  observed,  are  derived  from 
transitive  stems  (haxani'ya  from  causative  haxa-n-  cause  to  burn, 
burn),  and  would  seem  to  be  best  interpreted  as  attributive  passives 
corresponding  to  the  attributive  actives  in  -t\  To  these  forms 
belongs  probably  also: 

dl^-he'lija  (1)  wa-iml'^  (2)  girl  (2)  who  sleeps  on  a raised  board 
platform  (1)  (literally,  perhaps,  up-boarded  girl  [cf.  he  lam 
board])  13.2 

n.  The  Noun  (§§  84-102) 


§ S4.  Introductory 

Despite  the  double-faced  character  of  some  of  the  nominal  deriva- 
tives of  the  verb-stem  (e.  g.,  the  passive  participles),  there  is  formally 
in  Takelma  a sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  denommatmg  and 
predicative  elements  of  speech.  This  is  evidenced  partly  by  the 
distinct  sets  of  pronominal  suffixes  peculiar  to  noun  and  verb,  partly 
by  certain  nominal  elements  appearing  before  the  possessive  affixes 
and  serving,  perhaps,  to  distinctly  substantivize  the  stem.  Only_a 
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small  number  of  stems  have  been  found  that  can,  without  the  aid  of 
nominal  (or  verbal)  derivative  elements,  be  used  as  both  nouns  and 


verbs.  Such  are: 

Noun 

se'^l  black  paint,  ^vriting 
Ae'®Z  song  106.7;  (164.16) 
Ziw-d'“  naga'^^  he  looked  (per- 
haps = his-look  he-did)  55.6 
shirt  96.16 

Z.'ii'Z  gambling-sticks  in  grass- 
game 

xZe'^^p'  dough-like  mass  of 
camass  or  fat 
xdn  urine 


Verb 

seH-a'md-a^n  I paint  it 
Ml  sing!  (170.12) 
liwila'u-t'e^  I looked  (152.17) 
(imperative  Zi:-®  14.11;  [60.2]) 
d'i-(Z'GZ:'“  wear  it!  (55.9;  96.16) 
tUl'lUal-siniba^  let  us  gamble 
at  grass-game  31.9 
l-xlep!e'xlib-i^n  I mash  it  into 
dough  (94.11) 
xala'xam-t'e^  I urinate 


A number  of  cases  have  been  found  of  stem  + suffix  serving  as  noun 
and  verb  (e.  g.,  wuHlia'm  menstrual  "round”  dance  100.10,  16: 
wuHJia'mt'e^  i shall  have  first  courses  162.7,  8);  but  in  these  it 
is  probable  that  the  verb  is  a secondary  derivative  of  the  noun. 
Even  in  the  first  two  examples  given  above,  a difference  in  pitch- 
accent  serves  to  distinguish  the  noun  from  the  verb-stem:  Ml-gulu'¥'“ 
HE  WILL  SING,  but  M' ''I  gel-gulu'Y'^  he  likes,  desires,  a song.  The 
use  of  a stem  as  both  noun  and  verb  in  the  same  sentence  may 
lead  to  such  cognate  accusative  constructions  as  the  English  to  live 
A life,  dream  a dream: 

se' ‘l-seda'msi  write  to  me! 

du^gvn'*  dl-du^gwa'n¥  she  shall  wear  her  sldrt  55.9 
If  we  analyze  noun  forms  like  t!ibagw¥nf¥  my  pancreas  and 
da°'nxde'¥  my  ear,  we  find  it  necessary  to  consider  five  more  or  less 
distinct  elements  that  go  to  make  up  a noun  vdth  possessive  suffix, 
though  all  of  these  but  the  radical  portion  of  the  word  may  be  absent. 

First  of  all  we  have  the  stem  (t!iba-j  daP-)  which  may  or  may 
Rot  be  similar  in  form  to  a verbal  base,  and  which  occurs  either  as 
an  absolute  noun  unprovided  with  a pronominal  suffix  (body-part 
nouns  and  terms  of  relationship,  however,  do  not  ordinarily  appear  in 
their  naked  stem-form),  or  as  an  incorporated  noun;  e.  g.,  tUba-^esin 
I AM  PANCREAS-DEPRIVED,  MY  PANCREAS  HAS  BEEN  TAKEN  FROM  ME. 

Appended  to  the  stem  are  the  purely  derivational  or  formative 
elements  of  the  noun.  Takelma  is  characterized  rather  by  a paucity 
than  an  abundance  of  such  elements,  a very  large  proportion  of  its 
nouns  being  primitive,  i.  e.,  non-derivative,  in  character.  Of  the 
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two  nouns  that  wo  have  chosen  as  types  da/^nxde'¥  shows  no  forma- 
tive element  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  while  the  -gw-  of  t!iba- 
gwa^ni^V  is  such  an  element  (cf.  from  stem  Uu-  look  liu-gw-ax-de'¥ 

MY  face)  . 

More  characteristic  of  the  Takelma  noun  than  derivational  suffixes  I 
is  a group  of  elements  that  are  never  found  in  the  absolute  form  of  | 
the  noun,  but  attach  themselves  to  it  on  the  addition  of  a pronominal  | 
suffix  or  local  pre-positive.  The  -n-  and  -{a)nr-  of  daP'nxde  Ic  and  | 
t!ilagwa^nf¥ , respectively,  are  elements  of  this  kind  (cf.  Juir^a-n-dS  ^ 
IN  MY  EAR ; M-tHhagw-an-de  in  my  pancreas)  , also  the  -a-  of  daruiH'¥  . 
MY  ROCK  (cf.  ha-dan-a'  in  the  rock  [from  da'n  rock]),  and  the  -u  of 
U-t'gdU  IN  THE  EARTH  33.7  (from  t'gd  earth).  The  function  of  these 
elements,  if  they  have  any  and  are  not  merely  older  formative  suffixes  j 
that  have  become  crystallized  in  definite  forms  of  the  noun,  is  not  | 
at  all  clear.  They  are  certainly  not  mere  connective  elements  serv-  j 
ing  as  supports  for  the  grammatical  suffixes  following,  as  in  that 
event  it  would  be  difficult  to  understand  their  occurrence  as  absolute  | 
finals  in  nouns  provided  with  pre-positives;  nor  can  they  be  plausibly  ■, 
explained  as  old  case-endings  whose  former  existence  as  such  was 
conditioned  by  the  preceding  pre-positive,  but  wliich  now  have 
entirely  lost  their  original  significance,  for  they  are  never  dependent 
on  the  pre-positive  itself,  hut  vary  solely  with  the  noun-stem: 

la-dan-a^  in  the  rock;  dd--dan-a^  beside  the  rock;  (ZaZ-dan-a' 
among  the  rocks;  dan^aU'¥  my  rock;  da¥-dan-a-ds  over  my 
rock  (with  constant  -a-  from  da'n  rock  16.12) 
la-gwdH-a^m  in  the  road  62.6;  dd<‘-gwdH-a'm  along  the  road; 
gwdH-a^m-t¥  my  road  (96.8) ; da¥-gwaH-am-dS  over  my  road 
(48.6,  8)  (with  constant  -am-  from  gwdn  road  148.7) 

For  want  of  a better  term  to  describe  them,  these  apparently  non- 
significant elements  will  be  referred  to  as  noun-characteristics. 
Not  all  nouns  have  such  characteristics: 

M-geU'm  in  the  river  (from  jeto'm  river  21.14)  ae  opposed  toxe«- 
grdm-a'n  among  oaks  (from  gvlu'm  oak  22.10,  11) 

■Whether  such  nouns  were  always  without  them,  or  really  preserve 
them  but  in  a phonetically  amalgamated  form,  it  is,  of  course, 

impoLible  to  decide  without  other  than  internal  evident. 

A fourth  nominal  element,  the  pre-pronominal  k found  m a 
large  number  of  nouns,  including  such  as  possess  also  a charactenst. 
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(e.  g.,  daP-n-x-de'¥)  and  such  as  are  not  provided  with  that  element 
(e.  g.,  sal-x-de^V  mt  foot)  ; a large  number,  on  the  other  hand,  both 
of  those  that  have  a characteristic  (e.  g.,  tHhagw-a^Ti-t  Ic ) and  of 
those  that  lack  it  (e.  g.,  his  stick)  do  without  the  -x-.  A 

considerable  number  of  nouns  may  either  have  it  between  the 
characteristic  and  the  pronominal  ending  or  append  the  personal 
endings  directly  to  the  characteristic,  no  difference  m signification 
resulting.  In  such  doublets,  however,  the  pronominal  suffixes  be- 
long to  different  schemes : 

Ulg-an-x-de^F  and  Ulg-a^n-t'V  my  breast 
se^ns-i-x-da'^  and  se^ns-i'-H'  your  hair 
wa<^d-i'-x-da  (92.24)  and  wdH-%'^  his  body  146.6 

The  characteristic  -a-  never  tolerates  a following  -x-.  Where  doublets 
occur,  these  two  elements  seem  to  be  mutually  equivalent:  ey-a'-tlc 
(112.6)  and  ei-x-de'F  my  canoe  (from  ei  canoe  114.3).  Such  doublets, 
together  with  the  fact  that  nothing  ever  intervenes  between  it  and  the 
personal  suffix,  make  it  possible  that  this  -x-  is  a connective  element 
somewhat  similar  in  function  to,  and  perhaps  ultimately  identical 
with,  the  connective  -x-  of  transitive  verbs.  This,  however,  is  con- 
fessedly mere  speculation.  What  chiefly  militates  against  its  inter- 
pretation as  a merely  connective  element  is  the  fact  of  its  occurrence 
as  a word-final  in  plirases  in  which  no  possessive  element  is  found: 

dagax  w6'¥i^  head  without 

Tia-da^-n-xmoThiH"  in-ear  red  (i.  e.,  red-eared)  14.4;  15.13 
If  the  local  phrase  involves  a personal  pronominal  element,  the  -x- 
disappears : 

da°--n-x-de^¥  my  ear,  but  Tia-da^-n-de  in  my  ear 
This  treatment  marks  it  off  sharply  from  the  noun-characteristics. 

Fifthly  and  lastly,  in  the  integral  structure  of  the  noun,  comes 
the  possessive  pronominal  suffix  (the  first  person  singular  of  terms 
of  relationship,  however,  is  a prefixed  vn-).  The  following  tabulated 
summary  shows  the  range  of  occurrence  of  the  various  elements  of 
the  noun : 

1 . Stem,.  Occurs  as  absolute  noun  {gwdn) , or  incorporated  in  verb 

(da“-) . 

2.  Derivative  element.  Occurs  as  ending  of  absolute  form  of 

noun  whose  stem  appears  only  in  incorporation:  t!ih¥-¥'° 
pancreas. 
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3.  Koim,  characteristic . Occurs  with  all  increments  of  absolute 

form  of  noun;  i.  e.,  with  pronominal  suffix  {gwdH-a'm-t'V) , 
Avith  pre-positive  Quv-gwdH-a'm) , and  with  pre-positive  and 
pronominal  element  (ha-gwdH-am-de) . 

4.  Fre-f>ronominal  -x~.  Occurs  with  pronominal  suffix  {dd°'-n-x- 

de'V)  and  pre-positive  Qia-dd^-n-x) , but  never  with  pre-positive 
and  pronominal  element. 

5.  Pronominal  suffix.  Occurs  in  two  distinct  forms:  one  for 

nouns  without  pre-positives  (cZa“-n-x-de'fc'),  and  one  for  nouns 
accompanied  by  pre-positive  (hor-da-n-de) . 


A tabulated  analysis  of  a few  typical  words  follows; 


stem 

Derivative 

Character- 

istic 

Pre-pro- 

nominal 

Pronominal 

Meaning 

(Ao-)  wax.-  > 

g-a'n 

in  the  creek 

W- 

k'w- 

an- 

fk‘ 

my  anus 

da-uyd'a- 

k'w.- 

de'k- 

my  medicine-spirit 

dSa- 

n- 

X- 

de'r 

my  ear 

bo'k'd- 

an.- 

X- 

de'V 

my  neck 

k'ai^- 

l&'p'a.-k!- 

i- 

vr 

my  woman 

15<‘- 

ii\- 

vr 

my  plaything 

sge'if- 

xab.- 

a- 

Vk' 

my  hat 

fi'u- 

gw- 

ax- 

dc'  k' 

my  face 

xd.^ 

ha'in- 

da 

on  his  back 

ts-le'k'U-Og- 

i- 

X- 

de'k' 

my  backbone 

(Ao-)  ijaw- 

a- 

dl 

in  my  ribs 

do<‘m.- 

a 7- 

Vk' 

my  testicles 

z3ol-(xan.) 

a'm- 

t'k' 

my  urine 

u- 

X- 

de'k' 

my  hand  | 

(ha‘-)  i- 

u- 

dl 

in  my  hand) 

1 A point  (.)  shows  the  absolute  fonn  of  the  word. 


1.  Nominal  Stems  (§§  83,  80) 

§ 85.  GENERAL  REMARKS 

The  stem  is  in  a very  large  number  of  cases  parallel  m form  to 
that  of  a verbal  base  (e.  g.,  with  da^n  rock,  s-om  mountain,  m2x 
CRANE,  cf.  t!an-  hold,  s'om-  boil,  wrestle).  An  extensive 

number  of  noun-stems,  however,  are  apparently  amplifications  of  a 
simpler  monosyllabic  base,  and  have  all  the  outward  appearance  of 
an  aorist  stem  in  the  verb.  It  becomes,  then,  not  only  possible,  but 
fundamentally  important,  to  classify  noun-stems  into  types  that  seem, 
and  ultimately  doubtless  are,  entirely  analogous  in  form  to  cor- 
responding verbal  types.  The  noun-stem  wili-  house,  for  example, 
can  be  conceived  of  as  formed  from  a base  ml-  in  the  same  manner 
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as  the  aorist  naga-  is  formed  from  the  verb-stem  na<^g-  say  to  some 
ONE.  Similarly,  the  noun  yeUx  bueden-basket  is  phonetically 
related  to  a hypothetical  base  *yelx-,  as  is  the  aorist  leme-k!-  to  the 
non-aorist  lem-Jc!-.  A small  number  of  nouns  appear  in  two  forms, 
one  corresponding  to  the  aorist  stem,  the  other  to  the  verb-stem  of  a 
verb:  gvlu'm  oak,  but  with  characteristic  -{a)iv-:gulm-anr-{th.e  non- 
aorist  gula'm  with  inorganic  -a-  also  occurs).  Similarly,  yuLu'm  and 
yula'm  eagle.  In  such  variable  nouns  we  have  a complete  morpho- 
logic analogy  to  Type  2 (or  3))  verbs  like  aorist  xudum-  whistle, 
verb-stem  a;Efm-  (with  inorganic  -a-:  xitdam-) . In  both  gvlu'm  and 
xudum-  the  -m-  is  almost  certainly  a suffixed  element.  It  must  be 
carefully  noted,  however,  that,  while  in  the  verb  we  very  often  have 
both  the  aorist  stem  and  the  base  (as  verb-stem)  in  actual  existence, 
in  the  case  of  nouns  we  rarely  can  go  beyond  the  stem  as  revealed  in 
an  absolute  or  incorporated  form.  It  is  true  that  sometimes  a 
hypothetical  noun-base  phonetically  coincides  vdth  a verbal  base,  but 
only  in  the  minority  of  cases  can  the  two  be  satisfactorily  connected. 
Thus,  yut!-,  abstracted  from  yuUu'n  duck,  is  very  probably  identical 
with  the  yuU-  of  aorist  yutluyad-  swallow  greedily  like  hog  or 
DUCK.  On  the  other  hand,  little  is  gained  by  comparing  the  yul-  of 
yvlu'm  EAGLE  with  the  yul-  of  aorist  yuluyal-  rub;  the  pHy-  of 
pli'yin  deer  and  pli'yax  fawn  with  the  aorist  -pHyin-Qc'wa-)  lie 
ON  pillow  (cf.  gwen-p! ixap'  pillow),  unless  the  deer  was  so  called, 
for  reasons  of  name-taboo,  because  its  skin  was  used  for  the  making 
of  pillows  (or,  more  naturally,  the  reverse)  the  way-  of  waya''  knife 
with  way-  sleep;  or  the  noun-stem  yaw-  rib  (occurring  as  ya-u-  when 
incorporated)  with  the  verb-stem  yaw-  (yiw-)  talk.  It  is  not  justi- 
fiable to  say  that  noun-stems  of  apparently  non-primitive  form  are 
necessarily  amplified  from  the  bases  that  seem  to  lie  back  of  them 
(e.  g.,  will-  from  vnl-;  yulu-m  from  yul-),  but  merely  that  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  in  Takelma  for  the  formation  in  the  noun  of  certain 
typical  sound-groups  analogous  to  those  found  in  the  verb. 

§ 86.  TYPES  OF  STEM  FORMATION 

Though  it  is  probably  impossible  to  duplicate  all  the  various  types 
of  aorist  and  verb  stem  found  in  the  verb,  most  of  those  that  are  at 
all  frequent  occur  also  in  the  noun. 

'Improbable,  however,  it  aorist  p/ eyen-  lie  and  pliyin-k'wa-  lie  on  pillow  are  radically  connected  (see  § 31). 
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1.  The  most  characteristic  type  of  noun-stem  in  Takelma  is  the 
monosyllabic  group  of  consonant  (less  frequently  consonant-cluster)  -i- 
vowel  (or  diphthong)  + consonant  Gess  frequently  cluster) . This 
type  may  be  considered  as  corresponding  to  the  normal  monosyllabic 
verb-stem.  Out  of  a very  large  number  of  such  primitive,  underived 
noun-stems  are  taken  a selection  of  examples. 

Occurring  as  naked  stems  only  when  incorporated; 


S'in-  nose 

gwel-  log 

dd“-  ear 

yaw-  rib 

gel-  breast 

1-  hand 

giverv-  neck 

back 

dag-  head 

de®-  lips,  mouth 

S'al-  foot 

ha-  woman’s  private  parts 

Occurring  as  absolute  nouns; 

ndx  rain  90.1 

mo'x  grouse 

fire  62.10;  78.13 

t'gwe'llc''"  rat  (sp.?) 

sun  54.3;  122.15;  160.20 

gopher  78.4,  7 

him  tree,  stick  25.5;  48.7 

beaver  112.1;  166.12 

ji' water  15.1;  57.14 

S'to  bird  22.4;  166.10 

Vgd  land  49.12;  73.9  ‘ 

da'n  rock  13.6;  16.12 

t'gwa''  thunder  55.8 

Zd'“p'  leaves 

p!d''^s  snow  90.2,  3;  152.16 

S’Tx  venison  16.6;  55.1 

p'i'm  salmon  17.12;  30.10 

xln  mucus 

Idn  salmon-net  31.2;  33.4 

la"  excrement  122.2 

mdl  salmon-spear  shaft  28.7 

t'ga'm  elk  158.4;  196.6 

t'gwa'n  slave  13.12 

tldlc'  mussel  26.7 

gwdii  trail  148.7 

bd^n  acorn-hopper 

hus  fly 

xo'  fir  24.10;  54.6 

*/ 

dll  yellow-jacket  73.7,  10 

hulk'  panther  42.1 

mix  crane  13.1 

hlk''’  skunk  164.2 

xe''m  ravdn  162.8,  12 

t'dn  squirrel  94.2,  4 

s-gm  duck  55.2;  166.10 

S'om  mountain  43.6 

sll  Idngfisher 

xdn  urine 

mil  crow  144.9;  162.7 

do“m  testicles  130.20 

ydk''°  wildcat  42.1;  46.9 

do“m  spider 

xa'^mV  grizzly  bear  106.14 

hdU  jack-rabbit  108.8 

dip'  camass  108.18;  124.12 

ga'P  bow 

Iclwdl  grass  31.8 

hdl  cloud  13.3 

Tiix  roasted  camass  178.4 

biU  grasshopper  92.28,  29 

o'“p'  tobacco  194.1 

xni'k'  acorn  dough  16.12 

Iclwal  pitch  88.13;  158.9 

gul  thick  brush  71.1 

yUp'  woman’s  basket-cap  178.3 
§86 

t'gwll  hazelnut  116.5,  11,  14 
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Occurring  generally  with  possessive  suffix: 

body  92  24;  130.24; 

ma-'  ' 


'(jua'^a-  u 

Ifather  17.12;  70.7;  158.3  146.6 

xuH-  brains 

^*2,—  1 skin 

..  mother  17.9;  76.10,  13;  ^7  buttocks  45.9;  72.10; 

172.17 


P4  15 


gru“x-wife  13.2;  45.3;  64.5;  142.12  hilg-  breast 

L'V-  male,  husband  45.14;  126.14  ¥u^l-  hair  24.8;  162.4 

teats  30.14  {nV  found  as  a-is-- property  23.2;  154.13 
absolute  form  130.9) 
pla’^n-  liver  120.15  {plan  found 
as  absolute  form  57.9,  13) 


These  lists  might  be  very  greatly  increased  if  desired.  It  vdll  be 
noticed  that  a considerable  number  of  the  nouns  given  are  such  as 
are  generally  apt  to  be  derivative  or  non-primitive  in  morphology. 

In  regard  to  accent  monosyllabic  nouns  naturally  divide  themselves 
into  two  classes: — those  with  rising  or  raised  accent,  embracing  the 
great  majority  of  examples,  and  those  with  falling  accent.  Of  the 
latter  type  a certain  number  owe  their  accent  to  a glottal  catch  of 
the  stem.  Besides  ga'V,  already  given  above,  may  be  cited: 


t'go'^^  leggings 

sinew  27.13;  (28.1) 
ple'^l^  basket-plate  168.15 
Vo'^x  tar-weed  seeds  26.15 


These  offer  no  special  difficulty.  There  is  a fairly  considerable  num- 
ber of  monosyllabic  nouns,  however,  in  which  the  falling  accent  can 
not  be  so  explained,  but  appears  to  be  inherently  characteristic  of 
the  nouns.  Besides  o'“p',  p!d'°'S,  and  ld'°'p\  may  be  mentioned: 


/ie'«Z  song  106.7 
se'«Z  black  paint,  writing 
ge'H'  xerophyllum  tenax 
ye'H'^  tears 

bush  (sp.?)  25.12 


Z.V«A:'"'ycllowhammer  90. 18;  194.15 
shinny-ball 

a'-lk'  silver-side  salmon 
ple'^s  (with  derivative  -s?  see  § 87, 
8)  flat  rock  on  which  acorns  are 
pounded  74.13;  75.2;  118.17 


For  two  of  these  nouns  {Tie'll  and  se'^l)  the  etymology  is  obvious. 
They  are  derived  from  the  verb-stems  Jie‘^1-  sing  and  se^l-{amd-) 
paint;  it  may  well  be  that  the  falling  accent  here  characterizes  sub- 
stantives of  passive  force  (that  which  is  sung,  painted).  Possibly 
Za'“p'  and  o'“p'  are  to  be  similarly  explained  as  meaning  those  that 


* Most  nouns  of  relationship  show  monosyllabic  stems;  none  can  bo  shown  to  be  derivative  in  character. 
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ARE  CARRIED  (BY  BRANCHES)  IXIul  THAT  AVHICH  IS  DUG  UP‘  (cf.  aorist 

stems  Za“6-  carry  and  dig  up).  ^ 

2.  A very  considerable  number  of  noun-stems  repeat  the  vowel  of  ' ; 

I 

the  base,  corresponding  to  aorist  stems  of  Type  2 verbs.  Such  are: 

wist 

fc'aia- son  23.2;  128.5;  138.14 
a:a^a-  maternal  aunt 
xlVvoi  war-feathers  110.18 
wayaTmifc73.3;  144.20;  172.12 
,<7oyo'shaman47.11;  142.7 ;188.7  ; 
w6'^p!u-{n)-  eyebrows  ! 


wi'Zi  house  13.1;  14.8;  192.6 
ts'H'xi  dog 

moxo''  buzzard  105.23 
syi'si  coyote  13.1;  70.1;  108.1 
sgwini''  raccoon 

Tcl&'ma,  spit  for  roasting  170.17 
i/ap. 'a' person  14.12;  96.2;  128.2 
^ana'  acorn  15.16;  16.9;  58.9 


With  probably  derivative  final  consonant  are : 


iQ.go'm-  kidney 
l&p'&m  frog  102.10;  196.3 
yuZu'm  eagle  77.2;  122.15;164.8 
gnln'm  oak  22.10 
^;'uZumfish  (sp.?) 

Zoio'm  manzanita  126.17;  178.5 

ynt!u''n  Avhite  duck  55.5 
p!i' yin  deer  17.1;  42.2;  54.2 
g&']c!an  ladder  176.8 


d&g&'n  turtle 

ts'lfixhf’^n  blue-striped  lizard 
wigln  red  lizard 
Zi'&in  news  108.20;  194.9 
yi'win  speech  126.10;  136.12 
ts'!&m&l  mouse  102.10;  104.9; 
142.4 

s-imi'l  dew 

(k!el)meJiel-^'*  basket  for  cook- 
ing 178.4 


Here  again  it  will  be  observed  that  the  rising  or  raised  accent  is 
the  normal  one  for  the  second  syllable  of  the  stem.  But  here  also  a 
well-defined,  if  less  numerous,  group  of  noun-stems  is  found  in  which 
the  repeated  long  vowel  bears  a falling  accent.  Examples  are : 

Z'^waZa'“  hooting  owl  194.9  tUbis'l'^  ant  74.4;  75.5 

M"s-u'“  chicken-hawk  142.6  <Za-uya'“ shaman’s  spirit  (1  from 

dawy-  fiy)  164.14 

s-uM'“  quail  70.2,  5;  71.4  maya'‘‘-Z:'“'-  orphan  154.5 

Compare  also  tlond'^s'  below  (Type  3) ; ts'Hll  dc!-  and  t bele  s (Type 
3)  owe  their  falling  accent  to  the  pi’esence  of  a glottal  catch. 

Very  remarkable  is  the  stem  formation  of  the  noun  Huxu'i  drift- 
wood 75.5.  It  is  evidently  formed  from  the  verb-stem  do^-  (aorist 
stem  V.OXOX-)  gather  (wood)  according  to  aorists  of  Type  7b,  at  the 
same  time  with  vowel  ablaut  (cf.  theoretic  tluxU-xi  he  gathers  me) 
and  falling  accent,  perhaps  to  give  passive  signification  (see  § 86,  1); 
its  etymologic  meaning  would  then  be  that  which  is  gathered. 
No  other  noun  of  similar  stem  formation  has  been  found. 


‘If  this  etymology  of  6'“p'  Is  correct,  Pit  River  op' 
§ 86 


tobacco  must  bo  borrowed  from  Takelma. 
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3.  It  is  not  strictly  possible  to  separate  noun-stems  corresponding 
to  aorists  of  verbal  Type  2 from  those  that  are  to  be  compared  with 
aorists  of  Type  3.  The  doubt  that  we  found  to  exist  in  the  verb  as 
to  the  radical  or  sufhxal  character,  of  certain  consonants  is  present 
also  in  regard  to  the  final  consonant  of  many  dissyllabic  nouns. 
The  following  nouns  with  repeated  vowel  show  final  consonants  that 
are  not  thought  to  be  elements  of  derivation.  If  this  view  is  correct, 
they  are  to  be  compared  ivith  Type  3 aorist  stems. 

liiis  crawfish  30.2  n'lijJc!-  hair  27.1;  140.6;  158.1 

niA'iiJi'/:'’"  black  bear  116.1:  deqes^-  sifting  basket-pan 

118.1  196.13 


ts‘!ili'^1c!-  elbow 
S'idil-i-  (house)  wall  176.4,  9 
lep.'es  cat-tail  rushes 
t'iele'^s  pine-nuts 
tiewex  flea 
S'eZefc'"’  pestle  56.1 
s'ulWc'  cricket 
t!ono''^s- humming-bird  (per- 
haps with  derivative  -s) 


Z:.'a&a's  porcupine-quills 

lark  22.1;  160.3 
hiXl^n  ocean  60.8;  154.14 
oTio'p'  black  shells  (sp.  ?)  55.9 
moZ.'o'p'  seed-beater 
ynk.'nm-  salmon-tail  198.9 
duyu'm  baby  126.9 


4.  Analogous  to  aorist  stems  of  Type  4 verbs  (e.  g.,  yewei-)  are  a 
few  nouns  with  repeated  vowel  and  following  -i-  to  form  a diphthong. 
Of  such  nouns  have  been  foimd: 


ts'Ielei-  eye  27.8;  86.7;  92.20 
Fwedei-  name  100.21 
Tclelei-  bark  54.6 
Tclolol  storage  basket  61.5; 
138.17 


da-k!olo'i-da-x~  cheek 
msJi&'i  (adjective)  large  196.10 
(cf.  plural  mahmi  130.4  for 
base) 


That  the  final  -i-  of  these  nouns  is  not  an  added  characteristic, 
but  an  integral  part  of  the  noun-stem,  is  proven  by  the  facts  that  no 
examples  have  been  found  of  vowels  followed  by  noun-characteristic 
-i-  (ordinarily  -n-  or  -m-  is  employed),  and  that  ts'Ielei-  has  been 
found  incorporated  in  that  form. 

5.  A few  noims  are  found  that  show  a repeated  initial  consonant; 
they  may  be  compared  to  Type  10  aorist  stems.  Examples  are: 

se^ns-  hair  136.28  (cf.  bo'p'  alder  (94.17) 

skin) 

lu“l- throat  25.2  (?  cf.  aorist  tsduVs  (ts- lunts' !-)  deer- 
lomol  choke)  ^ap  embroidered  with 

woodpecker-scalps 

‘ Absolute  lonii  dega's  178.4;  cf.  yula'm  1C4.3  alongside  olyulu'm  77.8? 
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sufls  thick,  deep  (of  snow)  90.3 
bebe'-ri  rushes 

bu“b-a'n  arm  23.2,  4;  (172.4) 
sSns  bug  (sp.  ?) 


ts'le'n^s'  {ts'Ients’!-)  wild-rose 
berry  92.23 

bap'  seeds  (sp.?)  (34.1;  79.9; 
94.19) 

ts-!a'^®s’^  bluejay  (onomato- 
poetic)  22.14;  102.10;  166.11 
beZp' * swan  102.10;  104.14 


198.6 

gi'xgaj)'  medicine,  poison 
(irreg.)  188.12 

gwi'sgwas  chipmunk 
p'a/ffid-i-  salmon-liver  (with 
dissimilatedcateh)  120. 19,20 
orphans  (&\soldt'ha) 


Here  may  also  be  mentioned  Tda’vuiklaP'  his  tongs  (also  Tcla'rm’^). 

6.  Reduplicated  nouns  are  not  frequent  in  Takelma,  particularly 
when  one  considers  the  great  importance  of  reduplication  as  a gram- 
matical device  in  the  verb.  Examples  corresponding  in  form  to  Type 
12  aorists  (i.  e.,  with  -a-  [umlauted  to  -i-]  in  second  member)  are: 
t'gvn'nt'gwin-i-  sh.oul.deT  (also  fe'/e'it  backbone  112.4, 

t'gvn'^nt'gnyi-) 

gelga'l  fabulous  serpent  (cf. 
aorist  gelegoL-amd-  tie  hair 
into  top-knot  172.3) 
sl^nsa'n  decrepit  old  woman 
yuTcya'lcw-a  (place  name) 

188.13 

t'ga'lt'gil-i-  belly 

Also  wa-iwl'^  GIRL  55.7;  96.23  doubtless  belongs  here;  the  of  the 
second  syllable  represents  a theoretic  -m'y,  umlauted  from  -wa'y,  the 
falling  accent  being  due  to  the  inorganic  character  of  the  repeated  a. 
A very  few  nouns  repeat  only  the  first  consonant  and  add  a,  leaving 
the  final  consonant  unreduplicated.  Such  are: 

ha'Vla/^  red-headed  woodpecker  (onomatopoetic)  92.2,  6 
ha'^¥d<^  { = *hak!-M‘^)  goose  102.10;  106.2,  5 
hdt'haP'  orphan  122.1,  5 

A few  nouns,  chiefly  names  of  animals,  show  complete  duplication 
of  the  radical  element  without  change  of  the  stem-vowel  to  -a-  m the 
second  member.  This  type  of  reduplication  is  practically  entirely 
absent  in  the  verb.  Examples  are: 
ts'!e'Hs‘!e^  small  bird  (sp.?) 


al-k!ok!o'¥  (adj.)  ugly-faced 
60.5 

bobo^p'  screech-owl  194.1 
t'ga'nt'gan  fly  (upper  dialect) 


dalda'l  dragon-fly  21.1;  28.6 
p'abd'°-p'  manzanita-flour 
Even  all  of  these  are  not  certain.  Those  with  radical  -a-  might 
just  as  well  have  been  classified  with  the  preceding  group  (thus 

of  bel-  like  aorist  hdel-  of  heh  sinq. 
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dalda'l  may  be  very  plausibly  connected  with  aorist  V.alaV.al-  from 
Halal-,  non-aorist  daPidal  from  da“Z-  crack);  while  pabd'^f'  and 
loloY  Diay,  though  improbably,  show  Type  1 reduplication 
(pab-a’^h-  like  p!ab-ab-  chop).  This  latter  type  of  reduplica- 
tion seems,  however,  to  be  as  good  as  absent  in  the  noun  (but  cf. 
sgwogwo^lc'^  robin;  mele'lx  burnt-down  field  92.27  may  be  morpho- 
logically verbal,  as  shown  by  its  probably  non-agentive  -a:).  The 
fullest  type  of  reduplication,  that  found  exemplified  in  the  aorists 
of  Type  13  verbs,  has  not  been  met  with  in  a single  noun. 

2.  Noun  Derivation  (§§  87,  88) 

§ 87.  DERIVATIVE  SUFFIXES 

The  number  of  derivative  suffixes  found  in  the  noun,  excluding 
those  more  or  less  freely  employed  to  form  nominal  derivatives  fi’om 
the  verb-stem,  are  remarkably  few  in  number,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
limited  in  their  range  of  application.  This  paucity  of  live  word- 
forming suffixes  is,  of  course,  due  to  a great  extent,  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  nominal  stems  in  the  language.  The  necessity  of  using  such 
suffixes  is  thus  greatly  reduced.  The  various  derivational  affixes  found 
in  the  Takelma  noun  ^vill  be  listed  below  with  illustrative  examples. 

1.  f{a)-.  This  is  the  only  derivational  prefix,  excluding  of  course 
such  considerably  individualized  elements  as  the  body-part  prefixes 
of  the  verb,  found  in  Takelma.  It  is  employed  to  form  the  words 
for  the  female  relationships  corresponding  to  elder  brother  and 

YOUNGER  BROTHER. 

wdxa  his  younger  brother  54.1,  5 t'awdxa  his  younger  sister  55.2 
wi-^obl  my  elder  brother  46.10  wi-fobl  my  elder  sister  (55.14) 

2.  This  suffix  is  found  only  in  a number  of  nouns 
denoting  ranks  or  conditions  of  persons;  hence  it  is  not  improbable 
that  it  was  originally  a separate  word  meaning  something  like  per- 
son, PEOPLE.  That  it  is  itself  a stem,  not  a mere  suffix,  is  shown  by 
its  abihty  to  undergo  ablaut  (for-  Ze'p'i-  see  § 77).  -Tc!-  is  added  to  it 
in  forms  with  possessive  or  plural  affix.  For  example,  from  tlVHd'p'a 
178.7  MALE,  HUSBAND  are  formed  t!i^Hd'p'ik!ifTc'  my  husband 
(142.7)  and  t!%Hd'p'ak!an  husbands,  men  (130.1,  7).  The  fact  that 
the  stem  preceding  -Id'p'a  appears  also  as  a separate  word  or  with 
other  elements  indicates  that  words  containing  -Id'p'a  may  be  best 
considered  as  compounds. 
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Examples  are; 

</i:‘®la'p'a  male,  husband  178,7  (cf.  husband,  male) 

)l;'a‘®la'p'a  woman  25,9,  12;  108.4,  5 (cf.  Fa^^s'o'k'da  girl  who  has 
already  had  courses) 

moZojrola'p'a  old  woman  26.14,  16;  56.3  (cf.  mologo'l  old  woman 
168.12;  170.10) 

hoH%d°\^'T^'ak!an  orphans  (cf.  hdt'ha  orphan  and  hoH'bid-i-t'k' 
my  orphaned  children) 

lomtH^W'p'sddan  old  men  128.11 ; 130.1  (cf.  lomtH'*  old  man  24.1 1 ; 
126.19) 

os‘o“la'p'a  poor  people 

3.  -Jc'.  A number  of  place-names  with  suffixed -F  have  been  found: 


La'mhiV  Klamath  river 

Sblrik'  Applegate  creek  (cf.  sbln  beaver) 

GweTV-p'unk.'  village  name  114.14  (cf.  p'u'n  rotten  140,21) 

Ha-t!dnk'  village  name 

DaF-fgamlk'  village  name  (cf,  t'ga'm  elk) 

Gel-ydlk'  village  name  112.13;  114.8  (cf.  ydl  pine) 

Somolu'k'  ‘ village  name 
Dal-dani'‘k'  village  name  (cf.  da'n  rock) 

4.  -a'^in).  Nouns  denoting  person  coming  from  are  formed  by 
adding  this  suffix  to  the  place-name,  with  loss  of  derivative  -F. 


Examples  are: 

Ha-gwaHtJ^  person  from  Ha-gwal,  Cow  creek 
LamlilhjdJ^  person  from  La'mhik',  Klamath  river 
Sbi^n&'^  person  from  Sbink',  Applegate  creek 
Dal-sa'lsan&^  person  from  Dal-salsan,  Illinois  river 
Dl^-lomiya'^  person  from  DiMomI 
Gwen-p'u'nB,^  person  from  Gwen-p'unk' 

Dal-daniya,'^  person  from  Dal-dani'k' 

S'omoldJ^  person  from  S'omolu'k'  (see  footnote) 

Ha-Ud^no!^  person  from  Ha-t!onk' 

La-fga/^wol^  person  from  La-t'gau,  uplands  192.14 
DaF-t'gamiy&'^  person  from  Dak'-t'gamik' 
person  from  Ha-t'il 

Gel-ydHo!^  person  from  Gel-yalk'  ^ 

DaF-ts!d‘^wan&'^  person  from  dak'-ts !a“wa'n,  i.  e.,  above  the 
lakes  ( = Klamath  Indian) 

DaF-ts!d°'malsJ^  


iThe  -u'- of  this  word  is  doubtless  merely  the  pltch-accentual  peak  of  the 
liquid  being  due  to  the  preceding  -o-.  The  word  .s  thus  to 

means  very  mountainous  region. 
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Da°'-gelm&'^n  person  from  Da^-gela'm,  Rogue  river  (=  Takelma 
Indian) 

Dl-dalamdJ^n  person  from  Didalaffl,  Grant’s  Pass 

Judging  from  the  material  at  hand,  it  seems  that  -a'^n  is  used  onlj'' 
when  the  place-name  ends  in  -m,  though  the  ease  with  which  -a'^n 
may  be  heard  as  -a'^  (see  first  footnote  § 60)  detracts  from  the  cer- 
tainty of  this  generalization. 

5.  -gw-.  This  element  occm’s  as  a suffix  in  a number  of  terms 
relating  to  parts  of  the  body.  Examples  are: 

pancreas  47.17;  t!ibagw-a'n-fJc'  my  pancreas  (47.5,  6,  7, 
13)  (incorporated  tliba-  46.1,  9) 
li'ug\v-ax-dek'  my  face  (cf.  verb-stem  llu-  look) 
da^madagw-a'n-t'lc'  my  shoulder 

da-uyd''^ii''”-deJc'  my  medicine-spirit  (incorporated  da-uyd^- 
164.14) 

le'k'w-an-fV  my  rectum  (cf.  Za''  excrement  122.2) 
ma'p!agw-a-f¥  my  shoulder-blade 

6.  -{a.)n-  (or  -m-f  -1-).  There  are  so  many  nouns  which  in  their 
absolute  form  end  in  -{a)n  or  its  phonetic  derivatives -(a)m-  and  -(a)  Z- 
(see  § 21)  that  there  is  absolutely  no  doubt  of  its  suffixal  character, 
despite  the  impossibility  of  ascribing  to  it  any  definite  functional  value 
and  the  small  number  of  cases  in  which  the  stem  occurs  without  it. 
The  examples  that  most  clearly  indicate  its  non-radical  character  will 
be  conveniently  listed  here : 

Ae'Za'm  board  176.5  (cf. (ZP'-^e'Zi?/(i sleeping  on  board  platform  13.2) 

Zs'.'eZa'm  hail  152.12,  16  (cf.  verb-stem  ts'lel-  rattle) 

p.'i'iyin  deer  13.10;  42.2  (cf.  p.'i'yax  fawn  13.11;  49.11) 

yi'win  speech  126.10;  138.4  (cf.  verb-stem  yiw-  talk) 

li'bin  news  194.9  (?  cf.  verb-stem  laba-  carry) 

yutlii'ix  white  duck  55.5  (cf.  verb-stem  yut!-  eat  greedily) 

do'lk'&m-a-  anus  (also  do'llc'-i-  as  myth  form  106.4,  8) 

do'lk’iai-i- 

do'lk'bx-i-  106.6,  9 

xddn  eel  (cf.  reduplicated  Tid^-xda/°'xdagwaFn  I throw  away  some- 
thing slippery,  nastily  wet  [49.7]) 

S'ugw&'n  root  basket  124.5  (cf.  s'ugwidz  it  lies  curled  up  like 
bundled  roots  or  strings) 

dan  ye'^ald-in-l^  rocks  retuming-to-  them,  myth  name  of  Otter 
160.10,  13  (cf.  verb-stem  ye^w-ald-  return  to) 

Other  examples,  etymologically  untransparent,  will  be  found  listed 
hi  § 21.  The  difference  between  this  derivational  -n  (-m)  and 
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noun-characteristic  -n-  (-tr)  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  former  is  a neces- 
sary part  of  the  absolute  form  of  the  word,  while  the  latter  appears 
only  with  grammatical  increments.  Thus  the  -am  of  Tie‘lam  board 
can  not  be  identified  with  the  -am  of  Jia-gwa°’la^m  in  the  road,  as 
gwaHa'm  has  no  independent  existence.  The  exact  morphologic  cor- 
respondent of  gwdH-am-  is  Tie^lam-a-  (e.  g.,  lie^lam-a-t  k my  board). 
A doubt  as  to  the  character  of  the  -n-  can  be  had  only  in  words  that 
never,  or  at  least  not  normally,  occur  without  possessive  suffix; 

lege'm-t'¥  my  kidneys 
v)d^'p!u''nrt'¥  my  eyebrows  ‘ 

7.  -Cl,  There  are  a rather  large  number  of  dissyllabic  nouns  or 
noun-stems  with  final  -a,  in  which  this  element  is  to  outward  ap- 
pearance an  integral  part  of  the  radical  portion  of  the  word. 
The  number  of  instances  in  which  it  occurs,  however,  is  considerable 
enough  to  lead  one  to  suspect  its  derivational  character,  though  it 
can  be  analyzed  out  in  an  even  smaller  number  of  cases  than  the 
sufiix  -n  above  discussed.  The  most  convincing  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a sufiix -a  is  given  by  the  word  xu'ma  food,  dry  food,  54.4; 
188.1,  a derivative  of  the  adjective  xu'm  dry  168.15  (c.  g.,  p\m  xu'm 
DRIED  salmon;  cf.  also  xumii'Tc'de^  i am  sated  [132.1]).  Other  pos- 
sible examples  of  its  occurrence  are: 

yol&^  fox  (?  cf.  verb-stem  yvl-  rub)  70.1,  4,  5;  78.2,  3,  9 
mma'  bear  72.3;  73.2,  3,  4,  5;  106.7,  10 
p!eld&'  slug  105.2'5 
noxwa'  small  pestle 

fe'Zma  small  pestle  62.1;  116.18,  19,  118.2 
ma'xl&  dust  172.3;  184.5,  9 

fe/eda' grass  for  string  (sp.?) 

f/eZa'  shinny-stick  (1  cf.  verb-stem  t!eu-  play  shinny) 

</eZa'  louse  (?  cf.  verb  base  t!el-  lick)  116.3,  6,  7,  8,  11 
tliba,-  pancreas  46.1,  9;  49.7 
el&-  tongue  (characteristic  -a-?) 


doZa'  old  tree  24.1  „ v i „ . 

oak  22.11;  168.1,  2.  3,  6,  7 (cf.  yan}was  oak  sp.,  w.th 

-gwas  cf . perhaps  al-gwa's-i-  yellow) 

It  ia  of  course  possible  that  some  of  the  dissyllabic  m -u 

listed  above  (§  86, 2)  as  showing  a repeated  vowel  (e.  g.,  J/o  p.a  rea  y 


belong  here. 

1 These  seem  to  be  parallel  cLideied 

of  the  characteristic  -u-  (cf.  gwUHuide'k  wbist  with  tiu 

characteristic  olomcht* 
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8.  -s.  This  element  is  in  all  probability  a derivational  suflix  in 
a fairly  considerable  number  of  words,  as  indicated  particularly  by 
the  fact  of  its  frequent  occurrence  after  a consonant.  Examples  are: 
p!e'‘s  mortar-stone  fastened  in  ground  (cf.  verb-stem  p!e-  lie) 
74.13;  120.17 

Za'ps  blanket  (?  cf.  base  lah-  carry  on  shoulder)  98.14,  15,  19,  21 
ple'ns  squirrel 

gUms  (adj.)  blind  26.14  (?  cf.  gromM't'"  rabbit) 
hsls  moccasin 

Jdu'ls  worm  (?  cf.  verb-stem  goH-,  aorist  klolol-  dig) 
yols  steel-head  salmon  ( ? cf . yola^  fox) 

6lZs  moss  43.16;  44.1;  47.15 

bami's  sky  79.7  (cf.  verb-prefix  bam-  up) 

bdls  (adj.)  long  14.5;  15.12,  15  (?  cf.  da-balni'-xa  [adv.]  long  time) 
Also  some  of  the  dissyllabic  nouns  in  -s  vdth  repeated  vowel  listed 
above  (§  86,  3)  may  belong  to  this  set. 

A few  other  stray  elements  of  a derivational  aspect  have  been 
found.  Such  are: 


-ax  in  pH'yax  fawn  13.11;  16.8;  17.1,  2 (cf.  pH'yin  deer) 

in  6omxi' otter  13.5;  17.13;  154.13;  156.14;  u'^xi  seed-pouch; 
child  13.8,  13  (cf.  Jidp'da  his  child  98.13  and  Aa“p'- 
incorporated  in  TiW^p'-Tdemna'^s  Children-maker  172.15) 
pluralic  -x-  in  Mpxda  his  children  16.3;  118.1,  14 
-X-  varies  with  -s-  in  adjective  Jidpsdi  small;  Tid°'pxi'  Tiapsdi 
little  children  30.12 

A large  number  of  dissyllabic  and  polysyllabic  nouns  still  remain 
that  are  not  capable  of  being  grouped  under  any  of  the  preceding 
heads,  and  whose  analysis  is  altogether  obscure: 

Z»aa:dis  wolf  13.1;  16.10;  17.10 
domxa'u  Chinook  salmon 
yik'aY  red  deer 
yiba'xam  small  skunk 
bixa'l  moon  196.1 

Tda'naklas  basket  cup  (probably  reduplicated  and  with  deriva- 
tive -s) 

§ 88.  COMPOUNDS 


Of  compounds  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word  there  are  very 
ew  m Takelma.  Outside  of  personal  words  in  -Id'p'a,  which  we 
have  suspected  of  being  such,  there  have  been  found: 
old  man  24.11,  12;  126.19  (cf.  t!V-  male) 

_ da  girl  who  has  had  courses  (cf.  k'aHd'p'a 


3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12- 


> Cf.  -if  above,  § 82. 
—15 


p'a  woman) 
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Independent  nouns  may,  however,  be  juxtaposed  without  change  of 
form  to  make  up  a descriptive  term,  the  qualifying  noun  preceding : 
hapxi-t!l'H'd°'  child  male-person  (=boy)  14.1,  6;  17.3,  6;  156.10 
child  female-person  (=girl)  29.7;  30.1;  71.3 
Impxi-Vd^ga'^s  child  crier  ( = cry-baby) 
da'n  mologo^l  rock  old-woman  170.10,  15,  20;  172.1 
dan  Tiapxi-tH'H'd'^  rock  boy  17.8 
dan  vnHl'*  his  rock  knife  142.20 
gwa's-  wili  brush  house  (for  summer  use)  176.14 
ydx  wili  graveyard  house  14.8,  9;  15.5,  6 
vnW  Tie^Wm  house  boards  176.5 
xamfc'  wa-iwl'^  grizzly-bear  girl  124.10;  130.6,  7,  26 
mena  dapld'lonut'an  bear  youths  130.11 
yapfa  goyo''  Indian  doctor  188.12 

Examples  of  compounds  in  which  the  first  element  is  modified  by  a 
numeral  or  adjective  are: 

wili  laHgo'  yapla''  house  nine  people  ( = people  of  nine  houses) 


yapla  ^alt'gu'^s'  goyo'  person  white  doctor  ( = white  doctor)  188.11 
A certain  number  of  objects  are  described,  not  by  a single  word, 
but  by  a descriptive  phrase  consisting  of  a noun  followed  by  an 
adjective,  participle,  or  another  noun  provided  ^vith  a third  personal 
possessive  suffix.  In  the  latter  case  the  suffix  does  not  properly  indi- 
cate a possessive  relation,  but  generally  a part  of  the  whole  or  the 
fabric  made  of  the  material  referred  to  by  the  first  noun.  Such  are: 
• lasgu'm-xuxgwaY  snake  handed  ( = lizard)  196.4 
t'gvnl  ts- Il'^F.da  hazel  its-meat  ( = hazel-nut) 
t'qwa  TieHamd'<^  thunder  its-board  (=lumber)  55.8,  10 
vHvin  sqe'<^^xahd<^  deer  its-hat  (not  deer’s  hat,  but  hat  of  deerskin) 
pHyin  ts-!u'nis-!l^  deer  its-cap-embroidered-vuth  woodpecker- 


rli  niologoU'p'axdd’^  what  its-woman  (=what  kind  of  woman?) 
122.3 

wi'li  gwala"  houses  many  ( = village) 

maTia'i  dog  big  ( = horse)  „ s , i sailor! 

p'im  s-inlxda  salmon  its-nose  ( = swallow)  (perhaps  so  called 
^ because  the  spring  run  of  salmon  is  heralded  by  the  coming  of 


swallows) 


^^alt'guna^px  bear  +?  ( = dormouse  [?])^ 


mena- -au  gmia  pu,  v . Am  nc  iq  its 

xi'lam  seheY  dead-people  roastmg  ( = bug  [sp.  ])  98.13,  15 
fun-yi^U'  rotten  copulating-with  ( = Oregon  pheasant) 


§ 88 
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§ 89.  S.  Noun- Characteristics  and  JPre- Pronominal  -x- 

As  noun-characteristics  are  used  four  elements:  ~{a)n  (including 
-am  and  -al),  -a-,  and  -u-.  Although  each  noun,  in  so  far  as  it 
has  any  noun-characteristic,  is  found,  as  a rule,  to  use  only  one  of 
these  elements,  no  rule  can  be  given  as  to  which  of  them  is  to  be 
appended  to  any  given  noun.  Nouns  in  suffixed  -(a)n,  or  -(a)m,  for 
example,  are  found  with  characteristic  -i-  (fiWbin-i-  [from  bu’^-ba^n 
arm]),  -a-  QieHam-a-  [from  Jie^la'm  board]),  -{a)n  {gulm-an-  [from 
gvla'm  oak]),  and  without  characteristic  (bo'Jc'dan-x-delc'  my  neck 
[bom  bo'lc' dan  15.12,  15]). 

1.  -(a)n.  Examples  of  this  characteristic  element  are: 
gwit!i-n-  wrist  (cf.  variant  gwit!l-u-) 

«.'i&a<7W-an- pancreas  45.15;  46.5  (absolute  t!iba'¥^  A7 .11) 
da^madagw-&n-  shoulder 
leYw-an-  rectum 

dd“-n-a;-  ear  14.4;  15.13  (incorporated  dd“-) 

fe.'d“w-an- lake,  deepwater  59.16  (absolute  162.9;  166.15) 

gruZm-an-  oak  (absolute  gvla^m) 

bob-in-  ^ alder  94.17  (absolute  bo'p") 

Its  phonetic  reflexes  -al  and  -am  occur  in : 

s-o“m-al- mountain  124.2;  152.2  (absolute  s-om  43.6;  122.16) 
do“m-al-  testicles  130.8  (absolute  do“m  130.20) 

ts!a°’m-a\-  ^(in  Da¥-ts!d^mala'^  Klamath  Indian,  parallel  to 
Dale  '-ts  !a°"wana'^) 

gwdH-&m-  trail  48.6,  8;  96.8,  9 (absolute  gwdn  148.7) 
xd“Z-am-  urine  (absolute  xdn) 

-am-  is  also  found,  though  without  apparent  phonetic  reason,  in  a:d“- 
liam-  BACK  (incorporated  m®-).  Certain  nouns  add  -g-  before  taldng 
-an-  as  their  characteristic: 

wax-gan-  creek  (absolute  wa'^x) 
del-gan-(x-)  anus  45.9;  72.10;  94.15 
bil-gan-{x-)  breast 
gel-gavr-  breast  (cf.  variant  gel-x-) 

2.  -a-.  More  frequently  occurring  than  -(a)n-  is  -a-,  examples  of 
which  are: 

dana-  rock  (absolute  daV  17.8;  dal-am-  as  possible  variant  in 
place-name  Di-dala^m  over  the  rocks  [?]) 
ey-a-  canoe  112.6;  114.5,  13;  156.2  (cf.  variant  ei-x-) 
tgwan-a.-  slave  (absolute  t'gwa\  13.12) 
heHam-a-  board  55.8,  10  (absolute  lieHd'm  176  5) 

^ yo'^klw-a-  bone  186.1;  196.17  (absolute  yd^¥^) 
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p'im-a-  salmon  31.1;  32.4  (absolute  f i'm  30.10,  11;  31.3.) 

do'lk'am-fi-  rectum  (cf.  variant  do'Wim-i-) 

mo/ ! c()W-&-  shoulder  blade  (absolute  mo  plolc  ) 

yaw-&-  rib  194.10  (incorporated  ya-v/) 

xiy-o-  water  58.6;  156.19;  162.13  (absolute  xi'  162.7,  8,  14) 

p!iy-&-  fire  118.4;  168.19  (absolute  p!l  88.12,  13;  96.17) 

All  nouns  in  -xah-  take  -a-  as  their  characteristic,  e.  g.,  sge' ^^xab-a-t'1c' 

MY  HAT  (from  S|7e'®®a:ap' hat)  _ _ , . 

3.  Examples  of  nouns  with  -i-  as  their  characteristic  are; 

du'^qw-i-  sliirt  13.4;  96.26;  192.4  (absolute  duk''*  96.16) 
hu4in-i-  arm  31.4;  172.4,  5,  6 (absolute  hu^ia^n  23.2,  4,  9) 


t' gwi' nt' gwin-i-  shoulder 
ts-!ugul-i-  rope  (cf.  absolute  ts'!u¥) 

Tc'u'^b-i-  hair,  skin  24.8;  160.6 

hair  27.1,  4;  126.11 ; 136.20;  158.1;  188.4,  5;  194.7. 

Tc'alts!-i-  sinew  28.1  (absolute  kla'l^s  27.13) 

6a“&-i-  seeds  (sp.?)  34.1;  79.9;  94.19  (absolute  haf) 
k!elw-i-  basket  bucket  170.14,  16,  18,  19  (absolute  k!el  186.17) 
moH-i-  spear-shaft  156.1  (absolute  mol  28.7,  9,  10) 
dvH-i-  spear-point  (absolute  dyl  28.8,  9;  156.19,  20) 


luH-i-(x-)  throat  25.2 
muH-\-  lungs 


t!egilix-\-  skull  174.3 
fgalt'gil-i-{x-)  belly 
ts-!ek'ts-!ig-i-(x-)  backbone  112.4 
Um-i-  father  158.3  (e.  g.,  Um-i'-H' 


your  father,  but  wi-lui'm,  my 


father  138.19)  , • ,i  i 

A number  of  terms  of  relationship  show  an  -i-  not  only  m the  second 

person  singular  and  plural  and  first  person  plural  but  also,  unlike 
lam-i-  FATHER,  in  the  first  person  singular,  while  the  thud  person  m 
-xa(-a)  and  the  vocative  (nearly  always  in  -S)  lack  it.  They  are. 
wi-¥abol  my  son  (23.2,  3)  : ¥ala  -xa  his  son  138 A6 

my  elder  brother  : o>xa his  elder  brother  48. 3,  62.2 


(46.10) 
wi-t'ohl  my  elder  sister 
wi-kla'si  my  maternal 
grandparent  14.2;  (15.12) 
wi-xdai  my  paternal  uncle 
wi-Jiasi'  my  maternal  uncle 
wi-t'adi'  my  paternal  aunt 
22.14 

m-xagal  my  maternal  aunt 
vxi-ts!ai  my  (woman’s) 
brother’s  child  22.1 ; 23.8, 
10;  my  (man’s)  sister’s 
child  148.19;  150.4 


i'o'p-xahis  eldersister55.14;  56.6 
k!a's-&  his  maternal  grandparent 
16.1,  2;  (154.18) 
xda-x&  his  paternal  uncle 
Jia's-o  his  maternal  uncle 
fa'd-&  his  paternal  aunt  (63.9; 
77.14) 

xaga'-:s.&  his  maternal  aunt 
tslo'-'X.db  her  brother’s  child;  his 
sister’s  child 
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Still  other  terms  of  relationship  have  an  -i-  in  all  forms  but  the  voca- 
tive. It  is  probable,  though  not  quite  so  certain  for  these  nouns,  that 
the  -i-  is  not  a part  of  the  stem,  but,  as  in  the  preceding  group,  an 
added  characteristic  element.  Such  nouns  are: 


gamdi'-xa  his  paternal  grand- 

Vocative 

gamdd 

parent  (170.21;  188.13) 

siwi'-xa  her  sister’s  child;  his 

siwd 

brother’s  child 

wdk'di'-xa  his  mother’s  broth- 

wak'dd  77 A 

er’sson77.6;  88.14;  (188.9) 

t!omxi'-xa^  his  wife’s  parent 

tiomxd 

lamts!i'-xa  her  brother’s  wife 

lamtsid 

yidi'-xa  her  husband’s  sister 

yidd 

nanbi'-xa  his  brother’s  wife; 

nanbd 

his  ivife’s  sister 

ximni'-xa  his  relative  by  mar- 

ximnd 

riage  after  linking  member 
has  died 

The  -i-  has  been  found  in  the  vocative  before  the  -a  (but  only  as  a 
myth-form)  in  ohiya  o elder  brother!  59.3;  62.4  (alongside  of  dbd), 
so  that  it  is  probable  that  the  vocative  -d  is  not  a mere  transfor- 
mation of  a characteristic  vowel,  but  a distinct  element  that  is 
normally  directly  appended  to  the  stem.  Other  examples  of  myth 
vocatives  in  -d  appended  to  characteristic  -i-  are  tsfayd  o nephew! 
23.1  (beside  ts!d)  and  wo'lc'dia''  o cousin!  88.14,  15  (beside  wak'dd). 
The  stem  Tiam-  with  its  characteristic  -i-  is  used  as  the  vocative: 
baml  o father!  70.5;  71.7;  also  o son!  Quite  unexplained  is  the 
not  otherwise  occurring  -i-  in  the  vocative  of  moV-  son-in-law: 
mot'ia'  166.6,  7.  As  already  noted  (see  § 88,  2),  nouns  in  -Id'p'a 
regularly  take  an  -i-  after  the  added of  possessive  forms : -Id'p'ikl-i-. 

4.  -U-.  Only  a few  nouns  have  been  found  to  contain  this  element 
as  their  characteristic.  They  are : 

i-u-a;- hand  58.2;  86.13  (incorporated  v) 
gwit!l-n-x-  wrist  ^ (cf.  variant  gwit!i-n~) 

Tia-n-x-  woman’s  private  parts  108.4;  130.8  (incorporated  Tia-') 
Vgd-n-  earth,  land  55.3,  4;  56.4  (absolute  t'gd  73.9,  11,  13) 
-t.’omxa'n  wife’s  parent  (cf.  tlomxi'xa  his  wife’s  parent  154.16; 
164.19;  see  footnote,  sub  3). 

^ The  first  person  singular  shows  -u  as  characteristic:  wi-t/omxa'u, 

Ut  is  highly  probable  that  this  word  has  been  Influenced  in  its  form  by  tux-  hand,  which  it  resembles  in 
meaning,  if  It  is  not  Indeed  a compound  of  It, 
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The  pro-pronominal  element  -x-  is  in  some  words  appended  directly 
to  the  stem  or  stem  + derivational  suffix;  in  others,  to  one  of  the 
noun-characteristics  - (a)  n,  -i,  and  -u  (never  -a) . A considerable  num- 
ber of  words  may  or  may  not  have  the  -x-  after  their  characteristic; 
a few  show  variation  between  -a-  and  -x-;  and  but  a very  small 
number  have  -x-  with  or  without  preceding  characteristic  (e.  g.,  gel-x-, 
gel-gan-,  and  gel-gan-x-  breast).  Examples  of  -x-  without  preceding 
characteristic  are: 

dttf7-ax- head  1 90.12,  13;  116.8;  188.4,  5 (incorporated  daX:'-) 
saZ-x-  foot  120.18  (incorporatc^d  sal-) 

gwel-x-  leg  15.15;  86.18;  122.10;  160.17  (incorporated  form 
gwel-) 

(Ze®-x-  lips  (incorporated  de*-)  186.18 
gwen-Tia-v^x-  nape  (incorporated  gwen-Jia-u-) 
ei-x-  canoe  (absolute  et) 
dl^mo-x-  hips  (incorporated  dVmo-) 
liugw-nx-  face 

ho¥dan-x-  neck  (absolute  bo'Fdan) 

M“n-x-^  brothers  136.7 

Rather  more  common  than  nouns  of  this  ty^ie  seem  to  be  ex- 
amples of  -X-  with  preceding  characteristic,  such  as  have  been 
already  given  in  treating  of  the  noun-characteristics.  A few  body- 
part  nouns  in  -x-  seem  to  be  formed  from  local  third  personal  pos- 
sessive forms  (-da);  e.  g.,  dl'^alda.x-de¥  my  forehead  from  dl'^alda 
AT  HIS  FOREHEAD  (but  also  dV^aH-t'¥  with  first  personal  singular  pos- 
sessive ending  directly  added  to  stem  or  incorporated  form  df*®aZ-) ; 
da-k!olo'Ua-x-de¥  my  cheek  is  evidently  quite  parallel  in  formation. 
Body-part  nouns  with  pre-pronominal  -x-  end  m this  element  when, 
as  sometimes  happens,  they  occur  absolutely  (neither  incorporated 
nor  provided  with  personal  endings).  Examples  of  such  forms  fol- 
low: 


haUx  woman’s  private  parts  130.19 

da'gax  head 

yu'ldalx  teeth  57.4 

dayawa' ntlixi  Hvlx  other  hand  86.13 

gwelx  dayawa'ntUxi  other  leg  86.18 


contains  Inorganic  and  is  not  to  be  analyzed  ^no 

This  is  shown  by  forms  in  which-i-  regularly  disappears;  e.e..dak-dl  oveb  me  (not  aag 


to 

s Perhaps  with  pluraUo  -i-  as  In  liaflp-x-  childben,  p. 


225. 
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4.  Possessvve  Suffixes  (§§  90-93) 

§ 90.  GENEBAL  BEMABKS 

The  possessive  suffixes  appended  to  the  noun  embrace  elements 
for  the  first  and  second  persons  singular  and  plural  and  for  the  third 
person;  the  form  expressing  the  latter  is  capable  of  further  ampli- 
fication by  the  addition  of  an  element  indicating  the  identity  of  the 
possessor  with  the  subject  of  the  clause  (corresponding  to  Latin  suus 
as  contrasted  with  eius).  This  element  may  be  further  extended  to 
express  plurality.  Altogether  four  distinct  though  genetically  related 
series  of  possessive  pronominal  affixes  are  found,  of  which  three  are 
used  to  express  simple  ownership  of  the  noun  modified ; the  fourth  is 
used  only  with  nouns  preceded  by  pre-positives  and  with  local  adver- 
bial stems.  The  former  set  includes  a special  scheme  for  most  terms 
of  relationship,  and  two  other  schemes  for  the  great  mass  of  nouns,  that 
seem  to  be  fundamentally  identical  and  to  have  become  differentiated 
for  phonetic  reasons.  None  of  these  four  pronominal  schemes  is 
identical  with  either  the  objective  or  any  of  the  subjective  series 
found  in  the  verb,  though  the  pronominal  forms  used  ivith  pre- 
positives are  very  nearly  coincident  ivith  the  subjective  forms  found 
in  the  future  of  Class  II  intransitives  : 

Tiorwilids,  in  my  house,  like  s-a's-ant'e^  I shall  stand 
Jia-will'^da  in  his  house,  like  s-a's-anfd°'  he  ivill  stand 


The  following  table  gives  the  four  possessive  schemes,  together  with 
the  suffixes  of  Class  II  future  intransitives,  for  comparison:  ^ 


Terms  of  relation- 
ship 

Scheme  II 

Scheme  III 

With  pre- 

Future  in- 

positives 

transitives  II 

singular: 

First  person  . . . 

wi- 

-dfit' 

-rr 

-dl 

-dec 

Second  person  . . . 

-'H' 

-de« 

-da‘ 

-da‘ 

Third  person  . . . 

-xa,  -a 

-da 

-'C 

-da 

-da 

Plural; 

First  person  . . . 

-da'm 

-da'm 

-da'm 

-(p')igam 

Second  person  . . . 

-‘t'ban 

-daba^n 

•H'ban 

{-daba^n 

|-'£f'6an 

j-dafta* 

Singular  reflexive: 

Third  person  . . . 

-xagwa,  ~agwa 

-dagwa 

-'t'gwa 

Wdagwa 

{-'t'gwa 

Plural  reflexive: 

Third  person  . . . 

•xagwan,  -agwan 

-dagwan 

-'t'gwan 

{-'dagwan 

— ^ — 

— 

{-'t'gvmn 

> A complete  comparative  table  of  all  pronominal  forms  Is  given  In  Appendix  A. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  main  difference  between  the  last  two 
schemes  lies  in  the  first  person  plural;  the  first  scheme  is  entirely 
peculiar  in  the  first  person  singular  and  third  person.  The  first  person 
plural  possessive  suffix  {-da'm)  resembles  the  endings  of  the  sub- 
jective future  of  the  same  person  {-iga'm,  -anaga'm)  in  the  falling 
accent;  evidently  there  is  a primary  element  -a'm  back  of  these 
various  endings  which  has  amalgamated  with  other  suffixes.  As 
seen  from  the  table,  reflexive  suffixes  exist  only  for  the  third  person. 
The  plural  reflexive  in  -gwan  has  often  reciprocal  significance: 

wu'lxdagvxin  their  own  enemies  ( = they  are  enemies) 

The  suffixes  of  the  first  and  second  person  plural  may  also  have 
reciprocal  significance : 

wulxda'm  e<^h%'¥  we  are  enemies  (lit,,  our  enemies  we  are)  cf. 

. 180.13 


§91.  TERMS  OF  RELATIONSHIP 

ham-  (ma-)  father,  hin-  (jni-)  mother,  Idas-  maternal  grand- 
parent, and  heyan-  daughter  may  be  taken  as  types  of  the  nouns 
that  form  this  group.* 


Singular: 

First  person  .... 
Second  person  . . . 
Third  person  . . . 

wiha'm 

hami'n' 

ma'za 

wihi'n 

hi'nzt' 

ni'za 

wtklasi' 

k.'asi'H' 

k/a'sa 

uiibega'n 

beya'nH' 

bega'n 

Plural: 

First  person  .... 
Second  irerson  . . . 

hamida'm 

hami'n'ban 

hinda'm 

hi'nH'ban 

k.'asida'm 

klaai'H'ban 

beganda'm 

bega'nft'ban 

Singular  reflexive: 

Third  person .... 

ma'xagwa 

ni'xagwa 

kla'sagwa 

bega'nt'gwa 

Plural  refioxlve: 

Third  ijcrson .... 

Vocative 

ma'zagwan 

haml 

ni'zagwan 

yiindl\ 

|[s-7ia]l 

kla'sagwan 

ktasd, 

bcga'nt'gwan 

\[hindl 

The  first  two  of  these  are  peculiar  in  that  they  each  show  a double 
stem;  the  first  form  (ham-,  hin-)  is  used  in  the  first  and  second 
persons,  the  second  {ma-,  m-)  in  the  third  person.  Despite  the 
phonetically  symmetrical  proportion  ham-  : ma-  = hin-  : ni-,  the  two 
words  are  not  quite  parallel  in  form  throughout,  in  that  hm-  does  not 
show  the  characteristic  -i-  found  in  certain  of  the  forms  of 


1 Out  of  thirty-two  terms  of  relationship  (tabulated  with  first  person  singular,  third  pemon,  Md  v<^tive 
hr  AmLC  A^hropologist,  n.  s.,  vol.  9,  pp.  268,  209)  that  were  obtained,  twenty-erght  belong  here. 
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Of  the  other  words  belonging  to  this  group,  only  that  for  peiend 
shows,  or  seems  to  show,  a double  stem:  wiklu^ya'm  my  fkiend 
andJdu'yam  o friend!  31.6,  8;  32.4,  6 but  Tclu^ya'pxa  his  friend 
190.2,  4 and  Tduydba'H'  (with  inorganic  rather  than  characteristic  a) 
YOUR  FRIEND  198.2.  Irregular  is  also  wi-klo'^m''  my  son’s  wife’s 
parents:  Tc!d^xa'm-xa  his  son’s  wife’s  parents  178.9,  in  which 
we  have  either  to  reckon  with  a double  stem,  or  else  to  consider 
the  -m-  of  the  latter  form  a noun-characteristic.  Other  terms  of 
relationship  which,  like  Tiin-,  append  all  the  personal  endings 
without  at  the  same  time  employing  a characteristic  are: 


wd“-  younger  brother  42.1;  64.4  (also  t'awd°‘-  younger  sister 
58.1,  5;  188.10) 

Tcle^h-  husband’s  parent 

wayau-  daughter-in-law  ([  ? ] formed  according  to  verb-type  1 1 
from  way-  sleep)  56.8,  9 

S'iyd^p'-  woman’s  sister’s  husband  or  husband’s  brother 
Tiasd-^  man’s  sister’s  husband  or  wife’s  brother  152.22 


|'™'|  friend  180.13;  196.19;  198.2 


heyan-  daughter  13.2;  70.1,  4;  118.1,  4 belongs,  morphologically 
speaking,  to  the  terms  of  relationship  only  because  of  its  first  per- 
sonal singular  form;  all  its  other  forms  (the  vocatives  really  belong 
to  hin-)  are  built  up  according  to  Scheme  III. 

As  far  as  known,  only  terms  of  relationship  possess  vocative  forms, 
though  their  absence  can  not  be  positively  asserted  for  other  types  of 
nouns.  The  great  majority  of  these  vocatives  end  in-d,  which,  as  in 
wa  o YOUNGER  BROTHER!  may  be  the  lengthened  form  with  rising 
accent  of  the  final  vowel  of  the  stem,  or,  as  in  Tclasd  o grandmother! 
16.3,  5,  6;  17.2;  154.18  added  to  the  stem,  generally  with  loss  of  the 
characteristic  -i-,  wherever  found,  wayaw-  and  s'iyd^p'-,  both  of  which 
lack  a characteristic  element,  employ  as  vocative  the  stem  with  rising 
accent  on  the  a-  vowel:  wayau  o daughter-in-law!  and  s'iyd^p' 
o BROTHER-IN-LAW ! (said  by  woman) . This  method  of  forming  the 
vocative  is  in  form  practically  equivalent  to  the  addition  of  -d.  s-nd^ 
mamma!  and  Tiaildd  o wife!  husband!  are  vocatives  without  corre- 
spondmg  noun-stems  provided  with  pronominal  suffixes,  leyaru- 
daughter  and  ¥aha-  son,  on  the  other  hand,  have  no  vocative 


> Wiha'sv  MY  WIFE-3  BROTHEK  is  the  Only  Takelma  word  knoivn  that  terminates  in 

Takelma,  It  is  perhaps  not  too  far-fetched  to 
(cf.  secoiid  footnote,  p.  8)  -hna  (vocative  of  ni-  in  ni'xa  Hr.q  mother). 
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derived  from  tlie  same  stem,  but  employ  the  vocative  form  of  motiier 
and  father  respectively.  Of  other  vocatives,  klu'yam  ‘ o friend! 
31.6,  8;  32.4,  6 is  the  bare  stem;  Tiamt  70.5;  71.7,  the  stem  with 
added  characteristic -i- ; Und^  o mother!  daughter!  56.7;  76.10, 
13;  186.14  is  quite  peculiar  in  that  it  makes  use  of  the  first  personal 
singular  ending  (-dg)  peculiar  to  nouns  with  possessive  suflix  and  pre- 
ceding pre-positive.  Only  two  other  instances  of  a nominal  use  of 
-dg  without  pre-positive  or  local  adverb  have  been  found:  Tuo't'e^  my 
son-in-law!  (as  vocative)  164.19;  and  k'wi'naxds  my  folks,  rela- 
tions, which  otherwise  follows  Scheme  II  (e.  g.,  third  person 


k'wi'naxda'^). 

The  normal  pronominal  suflix  of  the  third  person  is  -xa;  -a  is  found 
in  only  four  cases,  Icla'sa  his  maternal  grandparent,  ha'sa  ms 
MATERNAL  UNCLE,  Ma  HIS  PATERNAL  AUNT,  and  U'sda  HIS  BROTHER- 
IN-LAW.  The  first  two  of  these  can  be  readily  explained  as  assimi- 
lated from  *lc!a'sxa  and  *ha'sxa  (see  § 20,  3):  H'adxa  and  *hasdxa, 
however,  should  have  become  *t'a'sa  and  * ha'sa  respectively.  The 
analogy  of  the  first  two,  which  were  felt  to  be  equivalent  to 
stem  + -a,  on  the  one  side,  and  that  of  the  related  forms  in  -d- 
(e.  tada  and  Usdd)  on  the  other,  made  it  possible  for  t'a'da  and 
ha^sda  to  replace  *t'a'sa  and  *Wsa,  the  more  so  that  a necessary 
distinction  in  form  was  thus  preserved  between  U'sa  ms  maternal 


UNCLE  and  ha'sda  (instead  of  *ha'sa)  ms  brother-in-law 

The  difference  in  signification  between  the  third  personal  forms  m 
-a:a  and  -xa^a  (similarly  for  the  other  pronominal  schemes)  mil  be 
readily  understood  from  what  has  already  been  said,  and  need  not  be 

enlarged  upon: 

nM'm  he  spoke  to  his  (some  one  else’s)  father 

ma'xagwa  waf-Umi't'  he  spoke  to  his  own  father 
There  is  small  doubt  that  this  -gma  is  identical  with  the  indirect 
reaexiYC  -gma.  of  transitive  verbs  with  incorporated  object.  Forms 
in  -gwan  seem  to  refer  to  the  plurality  of  either  possessor  or  object 


possessed : 

Tc'aha'xagwan  their  own  son  or  his  (her)  own  sons 
eixdagwan  their  own  canoe  or  his  own  canoes 
The  final  -n  of  these  forms  is  the  indelimte  plural  d^cusse 
below  (§  99).  Plural  (?)  -gman  is  found  also  m verb  forms  ( . , 
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§ 92.  SCHEMES  II  AND  III 

As  examples  may  be  taken  dagax-  head,  which  follows  Scheme  II, 
and  wili-  house,  dana-  kook,  tlihagwan-  livek,  and  xd'^ham-  back, 
which  follow  Scheme  III. 


Singular: 

1st  person 

da'gaxdek' 

wili't'k' 

dana't'k' 

Uibagwa'nt'k' 

xaaha'mt'k' 

2d  person 

da'gaxde^ 

wiU'H' 

dana'H' 

Uibagwa'nH' 

xSAka'mH' 

3d  person 

da'gaxda 

wili'i 

dand'a 

t/ibagwa'n 

xdaha'm 

Plural: 

1st  person 

da’gaxdam 

wilida'm 

danada'Tn 

tUbagwa'ndam 

xaaha'mdam 

2d  person 

daga'xdaba^n 

wili'H'ban 

dana'H'ban 

Uibagwa'nH' ban 

xdaha’mH'ban 

Singular  reflex- 
ive: 

3d  person 

daga'xdagwa 

wili't'gwa 

dana't'gwa 

Uibagwa'nVgwa 

x&aha'mt'gwa 

Plural  reflex- 
ive: 

3d  person 

daga'xdagwan 

wili’t'gwan 

dana't'gwan 

Uibagwa'nt'gwan 

xdaha'mt'gwan 

A third  person  plural  -dan  also  occurs,  as  in  dUmhalc'^dan  his 
slain  ones  or  THEIB  slain  ONE  180.2. 

Scheme  II  is  followed  by  the  large  class  of  nouns  that  have  a pre- 
pronominal  -x-,  besides  a considerable  number  of  nouns  that  add  the 
endings  directly  to  the  stem.  Noun-characteristics  may  not  take  the 
endings  of  Scheme  II  unless  followed  by  a -x-  (thus  -a'^nt'lc'  and 
-anxde^lc';  and  -ixde'¥).  Examples  of  Scheme  II  nouns  with- 

out preceding  -x-  are : 

a-is-de^¥  my  property  (though  -s  - may  be  secondarily  derived 
from  -s-x-  or  -tx-)  23.2,  3;  154.18,  19,  20;  158.4 
mo't'ek'  my  son-in-law  (152.9)  (incorporated  mot'-) 
se'Ht'ek'  my  writing,  paint  (absolute  se'H) 

Tie'^lt'ek'  my  song  (164.16;  182.6)  (absolute  Tie'll  106.7) 
ts- H'dc'dek'  my  meat  (44.3,  6;  170.6) 

vnla' ut' e¥  my  &YIOW  (45.13;  154.18)  (absolute luiZu'w 22.5;  28  1,2; 
77.5) 

ga'lt'e¥  my  bow  (154.19;  190.22)  (absolute  ga'l^) 
la'psde¥  my  blanket  (absolute  Za'ps  98.14,  15,  19,  21) 
ts-!ixi-maha'it'e¥  my  horse  (absolute  ts- !%' xi-maTia'i) 

Scheme  III  is  followed  by  all  nouns  that  have  a characteristic 
immediately  preceding  the  personal  sufhx  or,  in  nearly  all  cases, 
whose  stem,  or  stem  + derivative  suffix,  ends  in  -a-  (e.  g.,  t!elaH'¥ 
my  shinny-stick  [from  tlela']),  -ei-  (e.  g.,  ts‘!ele%t'¥  my  eye 
[from  ts-Ielei-]),  -n  (e.  g.,  sent'¥  my  skin),  -m,  or  -P  (e;  g.,  d¥^adt'¥ 

> In  most,  if  not  all,  cases  the  -n,  -m,  or  -I  Is  a non-radical  element.  It  Is  not  quiteclear  in  how  far  stems 
«namg  in  these  vowels  and  consonants  follow  Scheme  II  or  Scheme  III 
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MY  FOREHEAD  [from  ■ The  third  person  is,  at  least  super- 

ficially, without  ending  in  all  nouns  of  this  group  whose  pre-pro- 
nominal  form  is  not  monosyllabic.  The  third  personal  form  is 
characterized  by  a falling  accent  on  the  final  syllable,  -a-  and  -i- 
being  lengthened  to  -d'“  and  -t'*  respectively.  Other  forms  are; 

ts-Iele'i  his  eye  27,8;  86.7,  9;  (cf.  54.6) 
do“ma'Z  his  testicles  130.8;  136.5 
xdHa'm  his  urine 
gwitli'n  his  wrist 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  these  forms  without  ending  origi- 
nally had  a final  -f , as  indicated  by  the  analogy  of  third  personal 
forms  in  -da  in  Scheme  II,  and  as  proved  by  the  preservation  of  the 
-V-  before  the  reflexive  suffix  -gwa  and  in  monosyllabic  forms: 

pld'^^nt'  his  liver  120.2,  15 
nl'*f  her  teats  30.14;  32.7 
tU'H'  her  husband  (17.13) 
sd'H'  his  discharge  of  wind  166.8 

Though  the  conditions  for  the  loss  of  a final  -t'  are  not  fully  under- 
stood, purely  phonetic  processes  having  been  evidently  largely  mter- 
crossed  by  analogic  leveling,  it  is  evident  that  the  proportion  imh'* 
HIS  house;  nl'H'  her  teats  = s-as-inl  he  stands;  mf  he  travels 
ABOUT  represents  a by  no  means  accidental  phonetic  and  morphologic 
correspondence  between  noun  and  verb  (Class  II  intransitives). 
The  falling  pitch  is  peculiar  to  the  noun  as  contrasted  with  the  verb- 
form  (cf.  le'H  SONG,  but  Ul  sing!).  Monosyllabic  stems  of  Scheme 
III  seem  to  have  a rising  accent  before  -t'gwa  as  well  as  in  the  first 


person.  Thus: 

Zafowa  his  own  excrement  77.1 

tut' gwa  her  o^vn  husband  (despite  t!l'H)  45.14;  (59.16;  60.2), 
128  22 

Nouns  mth  characteristic  -i-  prefer  the  parallel  form  in 

to  that  in  -i'-t'gwa.  Thus:  

lu-Um'xda^  his  o,vn  arm,  rather  than  lu-Um'tgwa,  despite 

M,^UniH'¥  my  arm  . 

The  limitation  of  each  of  the  two  schemes  to  certain  detote  pho- 
netically determined  groups  of  nouns  (though  some 
apparent  contradictions,  such  as  ga'l-Hek  my  bow  an  % a ^ 

reason  that  causes  it  to  follow  Scheme  U rather  than  m. 
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MY  FOREHEAD,  occut),  together  with  the  evident  if  not  entirely  sym- 
metrical parallelism  between  the  suffixes  of  both,  make  it  practi- 
cally certain  that  they  are  differentiated,  owing  to  phonetic  causes, 
from  a single  scheme.  The  -d-  of  -da  {-dagwa}  and  -dahd^n  (as  con- 
trasted with  -V  and  -H'ldn)  may  be  inorganic  in  origin,  and  intended 
to  support  phonetically  difficult  consonant  combinations : 

gUxdd  his  wife  (from  *gUx-f)  13.2;  43.15;  49.6,  like  l-ldsgd'  touch 
it  (from  stem  Idsg-} 

The  -e-,  however,  of  -dele'  32.6  and  -de®  31.1;  59.3  can  not  be  thus 
explained.  It  is  not  improbable  that  part  of  the  endings  of  Scheme 
III  are  due  to  a loss  of  an  originally  present  vowel,  so  that  the 
primary  scheme  of  pronominal  suffixes  may  have  been  something  like: 
Singular:  First  person,  -d-eV ; second  person,  -d-e®;  third  person,  -t'. 
Reflexive : Third  person,  -t'-gwd.  Plural : First  person,  -d-d'm;  second 
person,  -t'-hd^n. 

It  can  hardly  be  entirely  accidental  that  all  the  suffixes  are  char- 
acterized by  a dental  stop ; perhaps  an  amalgamation  has  taken  place 
between  the  original  pronominal  elements  and  an  old,  formerly 
significant  nominal  element  -d-. 


§93.  POSSESSIVES  WITH  PRE-POSITIVES 


As  examples  of  possessive  affixes  attached  to  nouns  with  pre- 
positives and  to  local  elements  may  be  taken  ddJc'-  over,  wd-’’^  to, 
hdw-dn-  UNDER,  and  Jid-Hu-  in  hand. 


Singuiar: 

First  person  .... 
Second  person  . . . 
Third  person  . . . 
Piurai: 

dak'dl  over  me 

dak'dai 

da'k'ddada 

wadi  to  me 

wada'^ 

wa'ada 

hawandi  under  me 

hawanda'^ 

hawa'nda 

haHudi  in  my  hand 

haH'uda^ 

haH'uda 

First  person  .... 
Second  person  . . . 
Singular  reflexive: 

dak'da'm 

da'k'daba^n 

wada'm 

wd'aefban 

hawanda'm 

hawa'nH'ban 

kaHuda'm 

haH'uH'ban 

Third  person  . . . 
Plural  reflexive: 

da'k'dagwa 

wa'l'gwa 

kawa'nt'gwa 

ha^i'ut'gwa 

Third  person  . . . 

da'k'dagwan 

wa't'gwan 

kawa'nt'gwan 

JiaH'ut'gwan 

The  apparently  double  ending  -dd^dd  of  the  third  person  of  ddlc'- 
is  not  entirely  isolated  (cf.  hd-ye^Wd'x-dd°'dd  in  their  time  of  return- 


ing;  he'^^-daf^dd  beyond  him),  hut  can  not  be  explained.  The  use  of 

f identical  ^vith  the  verbal  prelbc  war  together.  The  forms 

IXvo  din  to  persons,  the  postposition  ga^a'l  being 

HE  wLt  in  wa'ada  gini'‘k'  he  went  to  him  (60.11);  148.G;  s-om  ga‘a'l  gini'^k' 

JIE  WENT  TO  THE  MOUNTAIN  (43.6).  ^ » v V*'*-* 
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-dagwa  and  -daba^n  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  -fgwa  and  -H'han  on  the 
other,  is  determined  by  the  same  phonetic  conditions  as  differentiate 
Schemes  II  and  III.  A third  personal  plural  in  -Van  (apparently  =-d- 
4-  -han)  is  also  found:  de'H'an  in  front  of  them  190.13  (but  <Ze'«da 
BEFORE  HIM  59.14);  xd^-s'ogvn'H'an  between  them  (see  below,  p. 
240);  wd'H'an  to  them  160.15.  A form  in  -xa  seems  also  to  occur 
with  third  personal  plural  signification:  wa'xa  ts' Hnl'^ts" !anx  he  got 

ANGRY  AT  THEM;  dihaflXa  AFTER  THEAI,  BEHIND  THEIR  BACKS  132.13. 

The  number  of  local  elements  that  directly  take  on  possessive  suf- 
fixes seems  fairly  considerable,  and  includes  both  such  as  are  body- 
part  and  local  prefixes  in  the  verb  (e.  g.,  dak'-)  and  such  as  are  used 
in  the  verb  only  as  local  prefixes  (e.  g.,  wo-,  dal-) ; a few  seem  not  to 
bo  found  as  verbal  prefixes.  Not  all  adverbially  used  verbal  pre- 
fixes, however,  can  be  inflected  in  the  manner  of  dak'dB  and  wade  (e.  g., 
no  *hads  can  be  formed  from  ha-).  A number  of  body-part  and  local 
stems  take  on  a noun-characteristic: 

haw-an-  under  (from  ha-w-) 
xa^-ham-d&-  about  my  waist  (from  xaP-) 

The  local  elements  that  have  been  found  capable  of  being  followed 
by  pronominal  affixes  are: 

dak'dl  over  me  (56.9;  110.18);  186.4,  5 
wodgtome  (56.15;  60.1;  63.14;  88.13;  150.18;  194.1) 
xd^’hamdB  about  my  waist 
gwelda''  under  it  190.17 

gwe'nda  (in  Gwenda  yu'sd'^  = being  at  its  nape,  i.  e.,  east  of  it) 
di'da  close  in  back  of  liim,  at  his  anus  138.2 
dindS  behind  me  (?  = verb-prefix  di"-  anus,  behind  + noun-char- 
acteristic-r?/-)  (86.9;  138.3;  170.1) 
hawande  under  me  (71.1,  5,  12) 
gelds  in  front  of  me,  for  (in  behalf  of)  mo 
dedS  in  front  of  me  (59.14;  124.20) 
hd^yade  around  me 
he'^^dd'^da  beyond  him  148.9 


da'lVgwan  among  themselves  98.2 

gwenr-ha-uds  at  my  nape;  gwen-JmuVgwa  in  back  of  his  own  neck 
75.2 

di-ha-uds  after  I went  away,  behind  my  back  (132.10;  186.8; 
192.4)  


ha'nda  across,  through  it 


I 


BACK,  AT  HIS  WAIST;  idioiha' mdam  OUB  backs  and  on  oub  backs. 
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dl*^-a'lda  over  his  eyes,  on  his  forehead  (172.3) 
nd'tstadam  neighboring  us  (=  stem  ndts!-  next  door  + noun- 
characteristic -a-)  (98.13) 

When  used  as  local  pre-positives  ivith  nouns,  these  local  stems  drop 
their  characteristic  affixes,  and  thus  appear  in  the  same  form  in  which 
they  are  found  in  the  verb  (e.  g.,  xd°'-gwelde  between  my  legs), 
except  that  Tul-uu-  under  as  pre-positive  adds  an  -a-:  Tiawa-  (e.  g., 
hawa-saldB  under  my  feet).  The  various  pre-positives  found  pre- 
fixed to  nouns  vuth  possessive  suffixes  are : 

ha-  in 

hawa-  under 
dak'-  over 
dl'-  above 
dd“-  alongside 
OjL—  to,  at 

de-,  da-  in  front  of 

between,  in  middle  of 
gwen-  at  nape,  east  of 
dl^-  at  rear  end,  west  of 
dal-  away  from 
han-  across  (?) 
gel-  facing 

gwel-  under,  down  from 

The  noun  itself,  as  has  already  been  seen,  appears  with  its  charac- 
teristic. t'ga  EARTH,  however,  perhaps  for  some  unknown  phonetic 
reason,  does  not  retain  its  characteristic  -u-  before  the  possessive 
suffixes  {ha-t'gdu  in  the  country  33.7,  but  ha-t'ga'^ds  in  my  country 
194.4)  Examples  of  forms  of  the  type  haHude  in  my  hand  are: 

ha-di't'gwa  in  back  of  him,  in  his  anus  (incorporated  dl^-)  94.11 
da°'-yawadg  ^ aside  from  me  Giterally,  alongside  my  ribs) 
dak'-s-aldS  on  top  of  my  feet  198.6;  (cf.  44.8) 
hawa-lvfilids  under  my  throat 
dak'-s-inl'^da  over  his  nose  144.11 

al-guxvnda'm  wok'  we  have  enough  of  it  (literally,  to-our-hearts 
it-has-arrived)  128.1 

Tio-wiKdg  in  my  house  (64.2;  88.18;  120.14) 
ha-ye^waxde  in  my  returning  (=  when  I return)  (124.15) 
dl-delga'nt  gwa  behind  himself,  at  his  o\m  anus  (72.10) 
al-wa^di't'gwan  at  one  another  (literally,  to  each  other’s  bodies; 
body)  (96.22;  146.2;  190.19) 


> Also  dal-yawaii  aside  from  me  (with  verb  of  throwing)  (=Uterally, 


AWAY  FROM  MY  RIBS). 
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ha-sa'lda  (thinking)  of  her  (literally,  in  her  footsteps)  142.13 
dV-dandB  over  my  ear 
dl*-ts-  !eleid&  over  my  eyes 
horded^  in  my  mouth  (170.2;  182.17) 
gwen-boik' dand^  at  my  nape 
xa/^-s-inidl  resting  on  my  nose  (like  spectacles) 
gwel-^wd°^didS  down  from  my  body  198.4 
Several  such  forms  with  apparently  simple  local  signification  contain 
after  the  pre-positive  a noun  stem  not  otherwise  foimd: 


xa/^-s'ogwida'm  between  us 
ha-^winids  inside  of  me  (73.1;  92.17) 
di-boHoidS  at  my  side 

da^oldidS  close  to  me  (124.9)  (cf.  adverb  da^oH  near  by  102.6) 
Such  a non-independent  noun  is  probably  also  TiOr-u-  in  gwenr-haya- 
and  di-ha-u-,  both  of  which  were  listed  above  as  simple  local  elements. 

Instances  also  occur,  though  far  less  frequently,  of  pre-positives 
with  two  nouns  or  noun  and  adjective;  the  first  noun  generally 
stands  in  a genitive  relation  to  the  second  (cf.,  § 88,  the  order  in 
juxtaposed  nouns),  while  the  second  noun  is  followed  by  the  third 
personal  possessive  -da.  Such  are; 

gwen-t'gd<^-bo'¥ dan-da  at  nape  of  earth’s  neck  (=  east)  79.6; 

102.4 

d%-VgW^^u'k!umd°'-da  atvcax  oi  earth's  tail  (=  west)  146.1;  198.9 
ha-t'ga<^-yawa'‘^-da  in  earth’s  rib  (=  north)  (cf.  194.9) 
dd^-n-ts-!e¥ts-!igl'^-da  alongside  water’s  backbone  (-  not  tar 


from  shore)  . ,, 

xd'^-xi-ts- lek'ts- Hgl'^da  in  middle  of  water  s backbone  (—  equal  y 

distant  from  either  shore)  112.4  , n.  , i 

Ha-yaH-bd'ls-da^  in  its  long  (i.  e.,  tall)  (bals)  pines  (yal)  (=  place- 

D^-pZl-ts^!id^a  over  (dt‘)  its  red  its!il)  bed  (p!ol  ditch) 

(=  Jump-ofi  Joe  creek)  , . , \ , t 

Al-dan^k!olo'irda^  to  its  rock  (da'n)  basket  (khlol)  (-  name  of 

mountain) 

Rather  difficult  of  explanation  is  de-de-^V'-da  door,  at  door  of 
HOUSE  63.11 ; 77,15;  176.6,  which  is  perhaps  to  be  literally  rendere 
IN  FRONT  OF  (first  *-)  HOUSE  («K)  ITS  ^-ia)  MOUTH  (secoud  *-) 
(i  e IN  FRONT  OF  DOORWAY).  Tho  difficulty  with  this  explanation 
is  that  it  necessitates  the  interpretation  of  the  second  noun  as  a 
genitive  in  relation  to  the  first^ 


§ 93 
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o.  Local  Phrases  (§§  94-90) 

§ 94.  GENERAL  REMARKS 

Local  phrases  without  possessive  pronouns  (i.  e.,  of  the  type  in  the 
HOUSE,  ACROSS  THE  riyer)  may  be  constructed  in  three  ways. 

A local  element  with  third  personal  possessive  suffix  may  be  used 
to  define  the  position,  the  noun  itself  appearing  in  its  absolute  form 
as  an  appositive  of  the  incorporated  pronominal  suffix: 

da'n  gwelda'  rock  under-it  (i.  e.,  under  the  rock) 

da’n  Tianda  through  the  rock 

dan  around  the  rock 

dan  da^oldl'^da  near  the  rock 

dan  ge'lda  in  front  of  the  rock 

dan  di'nda  behind  the  rock 

There  is  observable  here,  as  also  in  the  method  nearly  always  employed 
to  express  the  objective  and  genitive  relations,  the  strong  tendency 
characteristic  of  Takelma  and  other  American  languages  to  make  the 
personal  pronominal  affixes  serve  a purely  formal  purpose  as  substi- 
tutes for  syntactic  and  local  cases. 

The  second  and  perhaps  somewhat  more  common  method  used  to 
build  up  a local  plirase  is  to  prefix  to  the  noun  a pre-positive,  the 
noun  itself  appearing  m the  form  it  assumes  before  the  addition  of 
the  normal  pronominal  suffixes  (Schemes  II  and  III) . Thus  some  of 
the  preceding  local  plirases  might  have  been  expressed  as: 
gwel-dana''  under  the  rock 
Jian-dana''  through  the  rock 
hd'°'Hjci^ana''  around  the  rock 
gel-dana'  in  front  of  the  rock 
dl^-dana''  behind  the  rock 

These  forms  have  at  first  blush  the  appearance  of  prepositions  fol- 
lowed by  a local  case  of  the  noun,  but  we  have  already  seen  this 
explanation  to  be  inadmissible. 

A third  and  very  frequent  form  of  local  phrase  is  the  absolute 
noun  followed  by  a postposition.  The  chief  difference  between 
this  and  the  preceding  method  is  the  very  considerable  amount 
of  individual  freedom  that  the  postposition  possesses  as  contrasted 
with  the  rigidly  incorporated  pre-positive.  The  majority  of  the 
postpositions  consist  of  a pre-positive  preceded  by  the  general 
demonstrative  ga^  that,  da'n  gada'k'  over  the  rock  is  thus  really 
to  be  analyzed  as  rook  that-over,  an  appositional  type  of  local 
3045‘>— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12 16  x Q4 
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plirase  closely 

ROCK  OVER-IT. 
possible. 


akin  in  spirit  to  that  first  mentioned:  dan  da'lc'dd"da 
dah'-dana\  according  to  the  second  method,  is  also 

§ 96.  PRE-POSITIVES 


The  pre-positives  employed  before  nouns  without  possessive  suf- 
fixes are  identical  with  those  already  enumerated  (§  94)  as  occurring 
with  nouns  with  possessives,  except  that  liawa-  under  seems  to  be 
replaced  by  gwel-.  It  is  doubtful  also  if  Tie^^-  beyond  (also  han- 
ACROSS  ?)  can  occur  with  nouns  followed  by  possessive  affixes. 
Examples  of  pre-positives  in  local  phrases  are: 

hav^gela'm  across  the  river 

han-waxga''n  across  the  creek 

han-pHya''  across  the  fire  168.19 

ha'-waxga'n  in  the  creek 

/ict-xii/a' in  the  water  58.6;  60.3;  61.11;  63.16 

ha-hini''  in  the  middle  176.15  (cf.  de-bi'n  first,  last  150.15) 

ha-p!ola''  in  the  ditch 

ha-gwdHa^m  in  the  road  62.6;  158.19 

lia-S'ugwan  in  the  basket  (cf.  124.18) 

xa'-s-o“ma'Z  halfway  up  the  mountain 

xd'^-gulrfui'n  among  oaks 

xa“-xo  (ya'®)  (right)  among  firs  (cf.  94.17) 

gwel-xi'ya  under  water  156.19 

gwel-t'gdU  down  to  the  ground  176.8 

dd^-ts!d^wa''n  by  the  ocean  59.16 

dd°'-t'gdU  alongside  the  field 

gwen-t' gdu  east  of  the  field  55.4;  56.4 

gwen-waxga'^n  east  along  the  creek 

Gwen-funV  place-name  ( = east  of  rotten  [fu'n])  114.14 

de-will  in  front  of  the  house  ( = out  of  doors)  70.4 

dak'-s-d'^mad  on  top  of  the  mountain  188.15 

dak'-will  over  the  house  59.2;  140.5 

dak'-pHya''  over  the  fire  24.6,  7 

he^^-s'd'^ma'l  beyond  the  mountain  124.2;  196.13 

al-s-o^mad  at,  to  the  mountain  136.22;  152.8;  192.5,  7,  8 

Tid'^ycv-pliya''  on  both  sides  of  the  fire  176.12 

M'^yas-d^mad  on  both  sides  of  the  mountain  152.2 

di-fgdU  west  of  the  field  55.3 

dl-waxga'n  some  distance  west  along  the  creek  ^ 

dl-S'd'^mad  at  foot  ([  ?]  = in  rear)  of  the  mountam 

Dl'^-dala^m  place-name  ( = over  the  rock  [ ? ]) 

Gel-ydlk'  place-name  ( = abreast  of  pines)  112.13 

1 I*erhaps  really  DV'dcUa'm  west  of  the  rock  (?). 
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A few  cases  of  compound  pre-positives  occur: 

Tia-gwel-pliya'  under  the  ashes  (literally,  in-under- the-fire) 
118.4 

ha-gwel-xiya''  at  bottom  of  the  water  60.12,  14 
Tia-gwd-t' ge' gam  do-wn  in  dark  places  196.7 

An  example  of  a pre-positive  with  a noun  ending  in  pre-pronominal 
-X  is  afforded  by  Tia-da‘^nx  moThiH'  in-ear  red  14.4;  15.13;  88.2 
(alongside  of  dd^moThiH'  red-eared  15.12;  86.6).  It  is  somewhat 
doubtful,  because  of  a paucity  of  illustrative  material,  whether  local 
phrases  with  final  pre-prononoinal  -x  can  be  freely  used. 

§ 96.  POSTPOSITIONS 

Not  all  pre-positives  can  be  suffixed  to  the  demonstrative  ga-  to 
form  postpositions;  e.  g.,  no  *gaha^,  *gaha''n,  *gagwe'l  are  found  in 
Takelma.  Very  few  other  words  (adverbs)  are  found  in  which  what 
are  normally  pre-positives  occupy  the  second  place:  me'^al  toward 
THIS  DIRECTION  58.9;  ye'¥dal  in  the  brush  71.3.  Instead  of  -ha  in, 
-na'w  is  used,  an  element  that  seems  restricted  to  the  postposition 
gana'u  in.  The  pa-postpositions  that  have  been  found  are: 

gada'Y  on  48.15;  49.1 
gidV  (=  ga-d%^)  on,  over  49.12 
gid%'^  {=ga-dl'^)  in  back 
pana'-u  in  47.2;  61.13;  64.4;  110.9 
gada'l  among  94.12 

ga^a'l  to,  for,  at,  from  43.6;  44.4;  55.6;  58.11 

poda“  by,  along  60.1 

poxa“  between 

gede  in  front  (?)  28.8,  9 

and  possibly : 

gasal  in  adverb  gasa'lhi  quickly  28.10;  29.14;  160.1 
Examples  of  their  use  are: 

wi'li  gada'¥  on  top  of  the  house  14.9;  15.5 

da' n gada''¥  on  the  rock 

fpa“  gidl  upon  the  land  49.12 

p!l^  gadad  in  between  the  fire  94.12 

da'n  gadad  among  rocks 

da'n  gadd  alongside  the  rocks  (cf.  60.1) 

wuHham-hoidigwia  gada°-  gini'^V  he  went  right  by  where  there 
was  round-dancing  (literally,  menstruation-dancing-with  by 
he-went)  106.13 

el  gana\  in  the  canoe  96.24;  112.3 
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dola'  gana'u  in  the  old  tree  24.1 
wa-iwl'H'a’ga^ad  to  the  female  15.14 

ga'  ga^ad  for  that  reason  50.2;  124.6;  146.20,  21;  188.6;  194.11 
hixal  wiHn-wi'^  ga^al  ya'^  he  goes  every  month  Giterally,  month 
different-every  at  he-goes) 
da'n  gaxd°’  between  the  rocks 
dm  gede'  right  at  the  falls  33.13 
YuTc'ya'Fwa  gede^  right  by  Yuk'ya'k'wa  188.17 


Postpositions  may  be  freely  used  with  nouns  provided  with  a pos- 
sessive suffix;  e.  g.,  ela't'F  gada^V  on  my  tongue;  gana'u  in 

Ills  HOUSE,  cf.  194.7.  There  is  no  ascertainable  difference  in  significa- 
tion between  such  plirases  and  the  corresponding  pre-positive  forms, 
daV-eladS  and  ha^ll'^da.  Sometimes  a postposition  takes  in  a 
group  of  words,  in  which  case  it  may  be  enclitically  appended  to  the 

first; 

Tdiyl'x  gan'au  ha-igina'xdaP'  smoke  in  its- going- out  ( = [hole]  in 
which  smoke  is  to  go  out)  176.7 


Although  local  phrases  involving  a postposition  are  always  pro- 
nounced as  one  phonetic  unit,  and  the  postpositions  have  become, 
psychologically  speaking,  so  obscured  in  etymology  as  to  allow  of 
their  being  preceded  by  the  demonstrative  with  which  they  are  them- 
selves compounded  (cf.  ga  ga^a'l  above),  they  have  enough  individu- 
ality to  render  them  capable  of  being  used  quasi-adverbially  vnthout 
a preceding  noun: 


gada'F  s-u^vnU'e^  I sat  on  him 

gadaV  tsIa^^FtsIa'Fde^  I step  on  top  of  it  (148.17) 

gidP  galxgwa  thereon  eating  ( = table) ^ 

qidl'^-hi  closer  and  closer  (literally,  right  in  back)  . , , 

gada°'  yeweya'F'^  he  got  even  with  him  (literally,  alongside  he- 
re turned-having-him)  17.5  , . , 

mdl  yaxa  aha'i  dul  gede'  salmon-spear-shaft  only  in-house,  spear- 

point  thereby  28.7,  9 

m*  gana'u  I am  inside  in 

■ ga'nau  naga'<^  wili't'F  he  went  through  my  house  (literally,  m 

he-did  my-house[for  Tiagfa'*®  see  § 69])  cf.  78.5 

Other  postpositions  than  those  compounded  with  ga.  are; 

da^o'l  near  (cf.  da^ol-  as  pre-positive  in  da^oUm  near  me): 

vnWrr  da^o'l  near  my  house  s or  = . 47  ^ 

wa  with  (also  as  incorporated  instrumental  wa-,  § 38)  25.5,  4/.o 
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ha-bini'  in  the  middle : mZi  Jia'-bini'^  in  the  middle  of  the  house; 
Tia-he^-bini''  noon  (literally,  in-sun  [ = day]-middle)  126.21; 
186.8 

-di's  away:  eme'^dis  away  from  here;  dedewill'^dadi's  (?  outside  of) 
the  door  176.6 

It  is  peculiar  that  mountain-names  generally  have  a prefix  al-  and 
a suffix  -dis: 

al-dauya'^Fwa-dis  (cf.  dauyd'H:''’  supernatural  helper)  172.1 

al-vnla' mxa-dis 

al-sawent'a-dis 

That  both  al-  and  -dis  are  felt  not  to  be  integral  parts  of  these 
mountain-names  is  shown  by  such  forms  as  Tie^^-wila'mxa  beyond 
Alwila'mxadis  196.14  and  al-dauyd'^¥'°.  In  all  probability  they  are 
to  be  explained  as  local  phrases,  at,  to  {al-)  . . . distant  {-dis), 
descriptive  of  some  natural  peculiarity  or  resident  supernatural 
being. 

Differing  apparently  from  other  postpositions  in  that  it  requires 
the  preceding  noun  to  appear  in  its  pre-pronominal  form  (i.  e.,  with 
final  -X  if  it  is  provided  with  it  in  Scheme  II  forms)  is  wa'Fi^  with- 
out, which  would  thus  seem  to  occupy  a position  intermediate 
between  the  other  postpositions  and  the  pre-positives.  Examples  are: 

ts-lelei  wa'k'i^  without  eyes  26.14;  27.6 
dagax  wa'Fi^  without  head 
yuklalx  wa'Fi^  without  teeth  57.4 
nixa  wa'k'i^  motherless 


As  shown  by  the  last  example,  terms  of  relationship  whose  third 
personal  possessive  suffix  is  -xa  {-a)  use  the  third  personal  form  as 
the  equivalent  of  the  pre-pronominal  form  of  other  nouns  (cf.  also 
§ 108,  6),  a fact  that  casts  a doubt  on  the  strictly  personal  character 
of  the  -xa  suffix.  No  third  personal  idea  is  possible,  e.  g.,  in  maxa 
waTi^  elt'e^  i am  fatherless,  wak'i^  is  undoubtedly  related  to  wa 
with;  the  -Fi^  may  be  identical  with  the  conditional  particle  (see  § 71). 

On  the  border-line  between  loosely  used  preposition  and  inde- 
pendent adverb  are  nogwa'  below,  down  river  from  (?  =no“  down 
river  -1-  demonstrative  ga  that)  : nogwa  will  below  the  house 


76.7;  and  Tiinwa''  above,  up  river  from  (cf.  liina'u  up  river)  : Jii'nwa 
vnll  ABOVE  THE  HOUSE  77.1. 


r?i  speaking,  ha-bini'is  a pre-positive  phrase  from  noun-stem  bin-  (cf.  dc-6ro  first,  last,  and 

^ ~ middie  part  of  body-front])  with  characteristic  bet-bin-  sun’s  middle  is 
compounded  like,  e.  g.,  t'gaa-  bok'dan-  earth’s  neck  above  (§  93). 
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a.  Post-nominal  Blenients  (§§  07-102) 


§ 97.  GENERAL  REMARKS 

Under  the  head  of  post-nominal  elements  are  included  a small 
group  of  suffixes  which,  though  altogether  \\dthout  the  distinct  indi- 
viduality characteristic  of  local  postpositions,  are  appended  to  the 
fully  formed  noun,  pronoun,  or  adjective,  in  some  cases  also  adverb, 
serving  in  one  way  or  another  to  limit  or  extend  the  range  of  appli- 
cation of  one  of  these  denommating  or  quahfjdng  terms.  The  line 
of  demarcation  between  these  post-nominal  elements  and  the  more 
freely  movable  modal  particles  discussed  below  (§  114)  is  not  very 
easy  to  draw;  the  most  convenient  criterion  of  classification  is  the 
inability  of  what  we  have  termed  post-nominal  elements  to  attach 
themselves  to  verb-forms. 


§ 98.  EXCLUSIVE  -fa 


The  suffix -<'a  is  freely  appended  to  nouns  and  adjectives,  less  fre- 
quently to  pronouns,  in  order  to  specify  which  one  out  of  a number 
is  meant;  the  implication  is  always  that  the  particular  person,  object, 
or  quality  mentioned  is  selected  out  of  a number  of  alternative  and 
mutually  exclusive  possibilities.  When  used  with  adjectives  -t  a has 
sometimes  the  appearance  of  forming  the  comparative  or  superlative, 
e.  g.,aga  (1)  t!os-o'H'a  (2)  this  (1)  is  smaller  (2),  but  such  an  inter- 
pretation hardly  hits  the  truth  of  the  matter.  The  sentence  just 
quoted  really  signifies  this  is  small  (not  large  like  that).  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  -Va  is  rather  idiomatic  in  its  use,  and  not  susceptible 
of  adequate  translation  into  English,  the  closest  rendering  being 
generally  a dwelling  of  the  voice  on  the  corresponding  English  word. 
The  following  examples  illustrate  its  range  of  usage: 


hafxit!l'*V&  child  male  (not  female)  (i.  e.,  boy)  14.1;  156.8 
wa-iim'ff'a  ga^al  yewe'^^  the-woman  to  he-turned  (i.  e.,  he  now 
proceeded  to  look  at  the  woman,  after  having  exammed  her 

husband)  15.14  , s . • 

malia'it'a  a'nV  gwl  na^naga'^^  the-big  (brother)  ^ot  m-any-way 
he-did  (i.  e.,  the  older  brother  did  nothing  at  all,  while  his 

younger  brother  got  into  trouble)  23.6;  (58. 

aga  waxat'a  xebe'^n  this  his-younger-brother  did-it  (not  he  him- 
self) 

Tc!wa'lV&  younger  one  24.1 ; 58.6 
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a'k'd&  dut'a,  %'lts!a¥'‘  eU'e^  he  (,d¥)  (is)  handsome  {du) 

I-but  ugly  I-am 

u's-i  ndxde¥  al-ts!i'lt'&^  give-me  my-pipe  red-one  (implying 
others  of  different  color) 

waga'i'a’^  di  which  one? 

aga  i/os‘o'“t'a  I'daga.yaxa  maha'it'a  this  (is)  small,  that  but 
large  (cf  128.7) 

i'daga  s-o“^  maJia'iVa  that-one  (is)  altogether-big  ( = that  one 
is  biggest) 

It  seems  that,  wherever  possible,  -fa  keeps  its  f intact.  To  prevent 
its  becoming  -da  (as  in  d'¥da  above)  an  inorganic  a seems  to  be 
added  in: 

k!ulsa'V&°-  soft  57.9  (cf.  worm ; more  probably  directly  from 
IclulsaY  130.22) 

§ 99.  PLURAL  {-fan,  -han,  -k!an) 

As  a rule,  it  is  not  considered  necessary  in  Takelma  to  specify  the 
singularity  or  plurality  of  an  object,  the  context  generally  serving  to 
remove  the  resulting  ambiguity.  In  this  respect  Takelma  resembles 
many  other  American  languages.  The  element  -(a)n,  however,  is 
not  infrequently  employed  to  form  a plural,  but  this  plural  is  of 
rather  indefinite  application  when  the  noun  is  supplied  with  a third 
personal  possessive  suffix  (compare  what  was  said  above,  § 91,  in 
regard  to  -gwan) . The  fact  that  the  plurality  implied  by  the  suffix 
may  have  reference  to  either  the  object  possessed  or  to  the  possessor 
or  to  both  (e.  g.,  leya'nhan  his  daughters  or  their  daughter, 
THEIR  daughters)  makes  it  very  probable  that  we  are  here  dealing, 
not  with  the  simple  idea  of  plurality,  but  rather  ivith  that  of  reci- 
procity. It  is  probably  not  accidental  that  the  plural  ~{a)n  agrees 
phonetically  with  the  reciprocal  element  -an-  found  in  the  verb.  In 
no  case  is  the  plural  suffix  necessary  in  order  to  give  a word  its  full 
syntactic  form;  it  is  always  appended  to  the  absolute  noun  or  to  the 
Boun  with  its  full  complement  of  characteristic  and  pronominal  affix. 

The  simple  form  -{a)n  of  the  suffix  appears  only  in  the  third  per- 
sonal reflexive  possessive  -gwa-n  (see  § 91)  and,  apparently,  the  third 
personal  possessive -fan  of  pre-positive  local  phrases  (see  p.  238). 
Many  absolute  nouns  ending  in  a vowel,  or  in  I,  m,  or  n,  also  nouns 
with  personal  affixes  (including  pre-positives  with  possessive  suffixes) 
other  than  that  of  the  third  person,  take  the  form  -Tian  of  the  plural 
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suffix;  the  -h-  may  be  a phonetically  conditioned  rather  than  mor- 
phologically significant  element.  Examples  are: 


A large  number  of  chiefly  personal  words  and  all  nouns  provided 
with  a possessive  suffix  of  the  third  person  take  -t  an  as  the  plural 
suffix;  the  -t'an  of  local  adverbs  or  nouns  with  pre-positives  has 
been  explained  as  composed  of  the  third  personal  suffix  -t  and  the 
pluralizing  element  -han:  no'ts’.dH'an his  neighbors.  In  some  cases, 
as  in  wa-wl'H'an  girls  55.16;  106.17,  -t'an  may  be  explained  as 
composed  of  the  exclusive  -t'a  discussed  above  and  the  plural  -n. 
The  fact,  however,  that  -t'an  may  itself  be  appended  both  to  this 
exclusive  -t'a  and  to  the  f ull  third  personal  form  of  nouns  not  pro 
vided  ivith  a pre-positive  makes  it  evident  that  the  -t  a-  of  the  plural 
suffix  -t'an  is  an  element  distinct  from  either  the  exclusive  -t'a  or 
third  personal  -t'.  -t'dH'or-n  is  perhaps  etymologically  as  well  as 
phonetically  parallel  to  the  unexplained  -da’^da  of  da'k'daf^da  over 
HIM  (see  §93).  Examples  of  -t  an  are; 

Noun  Plural 

lomtn'^oXA  man  112.3,  9;  114.10;  Zom^.T'T'an 
126.19 

mologo'l  old  woman  168.11;  mologo'lt  a,n 


Noun 


Plural 


slnsan  decrepit  old  woman 
ts'li'xi  dog 

ya'pla  person  176.1, 12 
el  canoe  13.5;  112.3,5 
wik  m'^ya'm  my  friend 
wits'Ial  my  nephew  22.1 
boH'bidit'k'  my  orphan  child 
nd'tsIadS  neighboring  to  me 
hinds  O mother!  186.14 


slnsanh&n 
ts'  !ixi'h&n 
yap!a'h.&n  32.4 
elhan 

wiklu^yd'mh&n 

vnts' lalhan  23.8,  10;  150.4 

boH'bidit'k'han 

nd'ts!ade^\\(m 

Mri^ehan  O mothers!  76.10,  13 


170.10 

wa-iwl''  girl  124.5,  10 


wa-ivn' ^t'&n  55.16;  60.2; 


106.17 
d'it'an  they 
ts'  lixi-^aha'it'  &n 

md'H'dH'&n  their  sister’s 
husband!  150.22 ; 1.52.4,  9 
t!eld'H'&n 

hapxi-tH'H'dH' an  160.14 
dap  !d'la-ut' an  132.12 


a'i-M' just  they  (cf.  49.11;  138.11) 

T 


ts‘  Hxi-maha'i  horse 
Zo“si'’  his  plaything  110.6,  11 
md'H'd°'  his  son-in-law 


ttela''  louse  (116.3,6) 
hapxi-t!l'H'd°' hoy  14.6;  156.8,  10 


mth  132.13;  190.2 


bala'ut' an 
wd^nd'k'^’dan 


old  57.1;  168.2 


to  indicate  not  only  the  daughter’s  husband,  but  also,  In  perhaps  a looser  sense,  the  rela- 


' mot'-  seems  to 


tlves  gained  by  marriage  of  the  sister. 
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The  plural  form  -Han  is  appended  to  nouns  in  -Zd'p'a  and  to  the 
third  personal  -xa(-a)  of  terms  of  relationship.  As  -k!-^  is  appended 
to  nouns  in  -la'p'a  also  before  the  characteristic  -i-  followed  by  a 
possessive  suffix,  it  is  clear  that  -k.’an  is  a compound  suffix  consisting 
of  an  unexplained  -k!-  and  the  plural  element  ~(a)n.  Examples  of 
-k!an  are ; 

LT*Zd'p'ak!an  men  128.11;  130.1,  7,  25;  132.17 
it'a'^Zd'p'aklan  women  184.13 

mologold'p'aklan  old  women  57.14;  128.3,  10  (also  mologo'U'an) 
o'pxaklan  her  elder  brothers  124.16,  20;  134.8;  138.7 
Faha'xaklan  his,  their  sons  132.10;  156.14 
ma'xaldan  their  father  130.19,  21;  132.12 
t'awdxaklan  their  younger  sister  148.5 

L'a'soklan  their  maternal  grandmother  154.13;  156.8,  15,  18,  21 

§ 100.  DUAL  -dll 

The  suffix  -<ZlZ(-cZi'Z)  is  appended  to  a noun  or  pronoun  to  indicate 
the  duality  of  its  occurrence,  or  to  restrict  its  naturally  indefinite  or 
plural  application  to  two.  It  is  not  a true  dual  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word,  but  indicates  rather  that  the  person  or  object  indicated 
by  the  noun  to  which  it  is  sufiixed  is  accompanied  by  another  person 
or  object  of  the  same  Idnd,  or  by  a person  or  object  mentioned  before 
or  after;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  equivalent  to  and  connecting  two 
denominating  terms.  Examples  illustrating  its  use  are: 

</o“mdi'l  we  two  (restricted  from  gro“m  we) 

gadi\  go'^m  ihemxinigam  we  two,  that  one  and  I,  will  wrestle 
(literally,  that-one-and-another  [namely,  I]  we  we-shall- 
wrestle)  30.5 

sf/i'sidi'l  two  coyotes  (literally,  coyote-and-another  [coyote]) 
waxadi'l  two  brothers  (lit.,  [he]  and  his  younger  brother)  26.12 
sgisi  ni'xadld  Coyote  and  his  mother  54.2 

The  element  -dll  doubtless  occurs  as  an  adjective  stem  meaning 
all,  every,  in  aldlL  all  134.4  (often  heard  also  as  aldl  47.9;  110.16; 
188.1);  Tiadedllt'a  everywhere  43.6;  92.29;  and  hat'gd^dllfa  in 
EVERY  LAND  122.20. 

§ 101.  -wi'^  every 

This  element  is  freely  appended  to  nouns,  adjectives,  and  adverbs, 
but  has  no  independent  existence  of  its  own.  Examples  are : 

&e'wi'^  every  day  (literally,  every  sun)  42.1;  158.17 
xu'^nwi^  every  night  (xu'^n,  xvf^ne'  night,  at  night) 

^ It  was  found  extremely  difficult,  despite  repeated  trials,  for  some  reason  or  other,  to  decide  as  to  whether 
•kl-  or  -ff-  was  pronounced,  -fc/i-  and  -k.'an  may  thus  be  really  -gi-  and  -gan. 

§§  100-101 
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hixal  wiHnwi'^  month  comes  after  month  Giterally, 

moon  diflferent-eacli  out-goes) 

gwel-^wak'wiwi^  every  morning  (gwel-^wdk'vri^  morning  44.1) 
da-hd^xa\vi'^  every  evening 
ha-he^-biniwi'^  every  noon 

k'aiwi'^  everything,  sometliing  {¥a-,  ¥ai-  what,  thing)  180.5,  6 
ada't'wi^  everywhere,  to  each  30.12;  74.2;  120.13 

As  illustrated  by  ¥aivn'^,  the  primary  meaning  of  -wi^  is  not  so 
much  EVERY  as  that  it  refers  the  preceding  noun  or  adverb  to  a 
series.  It  thus  conveys  the  idea  of  some  in: 

daPwi'^  sometimes,  in  regard  to  some  57.12 
xd^newi'^  sometimes  132.25 

With  pronouns  it  means  too,  as  well  as  others: 

gi^vi'^  I too 
?rin“wi'*  you  too  58.5 

Like  -dll,  -wi^  may  be  explained  as  a stereotj^ped  adjectival  stem 
that  has  developed  into  a quasi-formal  element.  This  seems  to  be 
indicated  by  the  derivative  every,  different  49.1;  160.20; 

188.12. 

§ 102.  DEICTIC  -£a' 

It  is  quite  likely  that  the  deictic  is  etymologically  identical 
with  the  demonstrative  stem  a-  this,  though  no  other  case  has  been 
found  in  which  this  stem  follows  the  main  noun  or  other  word  it 
qualifies.  It  differs  from  the  exclusive  -t'a  in  being  less  distinctly  a 
part  of  the  whole  word  and  in  having  a considerably  stronger  con- 
trastive force.  Unlike  -t'a,  it  may  be  suffixed  to  adverbs  as  well  as 
to  words  of  a more  strictly  denominative  character.  Examples  of 
its  occurrence  are  extremely  numerous,  but  only  a very  few  of  these 
need  be  given  to  illustrate  its  deictic  character: 

maV  you  ([I  am ,]  but  you  ) 26.3;  56.5;  (cf.  49.8,  13) 

maha'i^a,''  big  indeed 

ya^a'  ge  that  one’s  house  is  there  (literally,  that-one  there 

his-house  [ that  house  yonder  belongs  to  that  fellow  Coyote,  not 
to  Panther,  whom  we  are  seeking])  55.4;  cf.  196.19 
6o“^a'  but  nowadays  (so  it  was  in  former  days,  but  now  things 
have  changed)  50.1;  194.5 

ge'-hi  <7i‘^a'  yok.'oya'^n  that-far  I-for-my-part  know-it  (others  may 
know  more)  49.13;  154.7 

gayaU  he  ate  salmon  (nothing  else. 
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m.  The  Pronoun  (§§  103-105) 

§ 103.  Independent  Personal  Pronouns 

The  independent  personal  pronouns  of  Takelma,  differing  in  this 
respect  from  what  is  found  to  be  true  of  most  American  languages, 
show  not  the  slightest  etymological  relationship  to  any  of  the  various 
pronominal  series  found  incorporated  in  noun  and  verb,  except  in  so 
far  as  the  second  person  plural  is  formed  from  the  second  person  sin- 
gular by  the  addition  of  the  element  -p'  that  we  have  found  to  be 
characteristic  of  every  second  person  plural  in  the  language.  The 
forms,  which  may  be  used  both  as  subjects  and  objects,  are  as 
follows : 

Singular:  First  person,  gf?  56.10;  122.8;  second  person,  ma'  (md“) 
26.7;  98.8;  third  person,  aP  27.5;  156.12.  Plural:  First  person, 
go^n  30.5;  150.16;  second  person,  map';  third  person  ai  49.11; 
xilamana^  27.10;  56.1 

Of  the  two  third  personal  plural  pronouns,  di  is  found  most  fre- 
quently used  with  post-positive  elements;  e.  g.,  dpd'“  just  they 
(=  di  yd'°)  160.6;  d'^pa'  they  (=  di-^a')  49.11.  When  unaccom- 
panied by  one  of  these,  it  is  generally  pluralized:  d'it'an  (see  § 99). 
The  second,  xilamana',  despite  its  four  syllables,  has  not  in  the 
slightest  yielded  to  analysis.  It  seems  to  be  but  little  used  in  normal 
speech  or  narrative. 

All  the  pronouns  may  be  emphasized  by  the  addition  of  -wi®  (see 
§101),  the  deictic  -^a'  (see  §102),  or  the  post-positive  particles  pd'“ 
and  enclitic  -Jii  and  -s'i^  (see  § 114,  1,  2,  4): 

maijd'’^  just  you  196.2 
ma'hi  you  yourself 

dihi'  they  themselves  104.13  (cf.  152.20) 
gi^s-i'^  I in  my  turn  47.14;  188.8;  (cf.  61.9) 

A series  of  pronouns  denoting  the  isolation  of  the  person  is  formed 
by  the  addition  of  -da^x  or  -da'^xi  (=  -da^x  + -U)  to  the  forms  given 
above : 

gl'-da'^x(i)  only  I 
md°'da'^x{i)  you  alone 

d¥da^x(i)  all  by  himself  61.7;  90.1;  142.20;  144.6 
gd'^mda'^x(i)  we  alone 
mdp'da^x(i)  you  people  alone 
dida'^x(i)  they  alone  138.11 
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The  third  personal  pronouns  are  not  infrequently  used  with  pre- 
ceding demonstratives: 

hd'^ga  (or  I'daga)  dk'da‘x  that  one  by  himself  (alt'  used  here 
apparently  as  a peg  for  the  suffixed  element  -da^x  by  one’s  self) 
hd^d'it'an  and  Ida^d'it'an  those  people 
hd^-  and  Ida-,  it  should  be  noted,  are  demonstrative  stems  that  occur 
only  when  compounded  with  other  elements. 

The  independent  possessive  pronouns  (it  is)  mine,  thine,  his, 
OURS,  YOURS,  are  expressed  by  the  possessive  forms  of  the  substan- 
tival stem  ais--  having,  belonging,  property:  a-is'de'Jc'  it  is  mine 
23.2;  154.18,  19,  20;  a-is'de’^  yours;  a'-is’da  ms  23.2,  3;  (156.7) 
and  so  on.  These  forms,  though  strictly  nominal  in  morphology, 
have  really  no  greater  concreteness  of  force  than  the  English  transla- 
tions MINE,  THINE,  and  so  on. 

§ 104.  Demonstrative  Pronouns  and  Adverl)s 

Four  demonstrative  stems,  used  both  attributively  and  substan- 
tively, are  found:  a-,  ga,  Ida-,  and  Of  these  only  ga  that 

occurs  commonly  as  an  independent  word;  the  rest,  as  the  first  ele- 
ments of  composite  forms.  The  demonstratives  as  actually  found 

are: 

Indefinite,  gra  that  60.5;  61.2;  110.4;  194.4,5 

Near  first,  a'ga  this  44.9;  186.4;  all  this  here  110.2,  188.20 

Near  second.  I'daga  that  116.22;  idall  that  there  55.16 

Near  tliird.  M/’^^ga  that  yonder  186.5;  TidHl  that  over  there 

a-  has  been  found  also  as  correlative  to  ga-  with  the  forms  of  na{g)- 
DO,  say: 

ana^ne^x  like  this  176.13  (ga-na^ne'x  that  way,  thus  114.17; 

122.20) 

ana^na'H'  it  will  be  as  it  is  now  cf.  152.8  {ga-na^na'H'  it  will  be 
that  way) 
perhaps  also  in: 

ada't'vn.^  everywhere  ( = odaH ' this  way,  hither  [see  § 1 12, 1]  + 
every)  30.12;  74.2;  120.13 

Ida-  (independently  46.5;  47.5;  192.6)  seems  to  be  itself  a compound 
element,  its  first  syllable  being  perhaps  identifiable  with  i-  hand. 
Ida^d'it'an  and  Id^^d'it'an,  referred  to  above,  are  in  effect  the  sub- 
stantive plurals  of  x'daga  and  U’-^ga.  as  demonstrative  pro- 
noun is  doubtless  identical  with  the  local  yonder,  beyond, 

found  as  a prefix;  in  the  verb. 
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By  far  the  most  commonly  used  of  the  demonstratives  is  that  of 
indefinite  reference,  ga.  It  is  used  as  an  anaphoric  pronoun  to  refer 
to  both  things  and  persons  of  either  number,  also  to  summarize  a pre- 
ceding phrase  or  statement.  Not  infrequently  the  translation  that 
or  THOSE  is  too  definite;  a word  of  weaker  force,  like  it,  better 
serves  the  purpose.  The  association  of  i/dcigci  and  Tia,  “ ga  with  spa- 
cial  positions  corresponding  to  the  second  and  third  persons  respec- 
tively does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  strong,  and  it  is  perhaps  more  accu- 
rate to  render  them  as  that  right  around  there  and  that  yonder. 
Differing  fundamentally  in  this  respect  from  adjectives,  demonstra- 
tive pronouns  regularly  precede  the  noun  or  other  substantive  ele- 
ment they  modify: 

a'ga  sgi'si  this  coyote  108.1 
I'daga  yapla''  that  person 
ga  ^aldll  all  that,  all  of  those  47.12 

A demonstrative  pronoun  may  modify  a noun  that  is  part  of  a local 
phrase : 

I'daga  he^^s-o'^Tnal  beyond  that  moimtain  122.22;  124.1 

Corresponding  to  the  four  demonstrative  pronoun-stems  are  four 
demonstrative  adverb-stems,  derived  from  the  former  by  a change 
of  the  vowel  -a-  to  -e-:  e-,  ge,  Ide-,  and  Just  as  ga  that  was 

found  to  be  the  only  demonstrative  freely  used  as  an  independent 
pronoun,  so  ge  there,  alone  of  the  four  adverbial  stems,  occurs  outside 
of  compounds,  e-,  ide-,  and  he^^-,  however,  are  never  compounded 
with  ge,  as  are  a-,  Ida-,  and  with  its  pronominal  correspondent 
ga;  a fifth  adverbial  stem  of  demonstrative  force,  me^  (hither  as 
verbal  prefix),  takes  its  place.  The  actual  demonstrative  adverbs 
thus  are : 

Indefinite,  ge  there  64.6;  77.9;  194.11 
Near  first,  eme'^  here  112.12,  13;  194.4;  me^- hither 
Near  second.  I'deme^  right  around  there  46.15 
Near  third.  Tie'^^me^  yonder  31.13 

Of  these,  me^-,  the  correlative  of  Jie^^-,  ean  be  used  independently 
when  followed  by  the  local  -al  : me'^al  on  this  side,  hitherwards 
58.9;  160.4.  Jie^^-  away,  besides  frequently  occurring  as  a verbal 
prefix,  is  found  as  a component  of  various  adverbs : 

Tie'^dada'^,  Tie^da'^  over  there,  away  from  here,  off  46.8;  194.10 

Tie'^ne'  then,  at  that  time  120.2;  146.6;  162.3 

Tie'^daH'  on  that  side,  toward  yonder  § 104 
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me^-  can  be  used  also  with  the  adverb  ge  of  indefinite  reference  pre- 
ceding; the  compound,  followed  hy  di,  is  employed  in  an  interroga- 
tive sense:  geme'^di  where?  when?  56.10;  100.16;  190.25.  The 
idea  of  direction  in  the  demonstrative  adverbs  seems  less  strong 
than  that  of  position:  he'^^me^  baxa'^m  he  comes  from  over  there, 
as  well  as  he' gini'^Jc'  he  goes  over  there,  me®-  and 
however,  often  necessarily  convey  the  notions  of  toward  and  away 
from  the  speaker:  me'®-yewe‘®  M'"®-?/ewe*®  he  came  and  went  back 
and  forth. 

Demonstrative  adverbs  may  take  the  restrictive  suffix  -da^x  or 
-daba'^x  (cf.  -da^x  with  personal  pronouns,  §103): 
eme^da'^x  114.4,  5 


eme^daba'^x  114.14 


here  alone 


§ lOo.  Infer rof/ntive  and  Indefinite  Pronouns 

As  independent  words,  the  interrogative  and  indefinite  stems  occur 
with  adverbs  or  adverbial  particles,  being  found  in  their  bare  form 
only  when  incorporated.  The  same  stems  are  used  for  both  inter- 
rogative and  indefinite  purposes,  a distinction  being  made  between 
persons  and  things: 

nelc'  who?  some  one  86.2,  23;  108.11 
fc'ai  what?  something  86.5;  122.3;  128.8 

As  independent  adverb  also  perhaps: 

¥ai  tlumUxi  perhaps  he’ll  strike  me  23.3 
As  interrogatives,  these  stems  are  always  followed  by  the  interroga 
tive  enclitic  particle  di,  ¥ai  always  appearing  as  Vor  when  di  imme- 
diately follows: 

ne'li'-di  who?  46.15;  86.4;  142.9 

ytV-diwhat?  47.9;  60.11;  86.8 

¥a'i  . . . di  occurs  with  post-positive  ga^ad: 

¥a'i  ga^al  di''  what  for?  why?  71.15;  86.14;  98.8 
As  indefinites,  they  are  often  followed  by  the  composite  particle 
-s'i^iva'Vdi: 

nek'-s'i^wa'Vdi  I don’t  know  who,  somebody  22.8 
¥ai-s-i^wa'¥di  I don’t  know  what,  something  96.10 

As  negative  indefinites,  ne¥  and  ¥ai  are  preceded  by  the  negative 
adverb  a'ni®  or  wede,  according  to  the  tense-mode  of  the  verb  (see 
§ 72): 
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a'nVne'Tc'  nobody  63.4;  90.8,  25 

nothing  58.14;  61.6;  128.23 
we'de  nek'  u's'ilc'  nobody  will  give  it  to  me  (cf.  98.10) 
we'de  k'ai  u's'dam  do  not  give  me  anything 

With  the  post-nominal  -wi'®  every,  k'ai  forms  k'aiwi'^  everything, 
SOMETHING.  No  such  form  as  *nek'wi'^,  however,  occurs,  its  place 
being  taken  by  aldll,  aldi  all,  everybody.  In  general,  it  may  be 
said  that  k'ai  has  more  of  an  independent  substantival  character 
than  nek' ; it  corresponds  to  the  English  thing  in  its  more  indefinite 
sense,  e.  g.,  k'a'i  gwala  many  things,  everything  96.15;  102.11; 
108.8 

The  adverbial  correspondent  of  is  gwi  how?  where?  46.2; 
78.5.  In  itself  gwi  is  quite  indefinite  in  signification  and  is  as  such 
often  used  with  the  forms  of  na(g)-  do,  act  47.11 ; 55.7: 

gwi'di  nagalt'  how  are  you  doing?  (e.  g.,  where  are  you  going?) 
86.17;  (138.25) 

As  interrogative,  it  is  followed  by  di: 

gwi'di  how?  where?  44.5;  70.6;  73.9;  190.10 
as  indefinite,  by  -s'i^wa'k'di  (cf.  190.4): 

gwis'i^wa'k'di  in  someway,  somewhere  54.7;  96.8;  120.21  (also 
gwi'Tiap'  somewhere) 

as  negative  indefinite,  it  is  preceded  by  a'nl^  or  wede: 

a'nl^  gwV  in  no  way,  nowhere  23.6;  62.11;  192.14 
we'de  gwi  na't'  do  not  go  anywhere! 

As  indefinite  relative  is  used  gwl'Jia  vmcERESOEVER  140.9,  13, 15,  19. 

IV.  The  Adjective  (§§  106-109) 

§ 106.  Crc^ieral  RemarJ^s 

Adjectives  can  not  in  Takelma  -without  further  ado  be  classed  as 
nouns  or  verbs,  as  they  have  certain  characteristics  that  mark  them 
off  more  or  less  clearly  from  both;  such  are  their  distinctly  adjectival 
suffixes  and  their  peculiar  method  of  forming  the  plural.  In  some 
respects  they  closely  approach  the  verb,  as  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
frequently  preceded  by  body-part  prefixes,  also  in  the  amplification 
of  the  stem  in  the  plural  in  ways  analogous  to  what  we  have  found 
in  the  verb.  They  differ,  however,  from  verbal  forms  in  that  they 
can  not  be  predicatively  used  (except  that  the  simple  form  of  the 
adjective  may  be  predicatively  understood  for  an  implied  third  per- 
son), nor  provided  -with  the  pronominal  suffixes  peculiar  to  the  verb; 
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a first  or  second  personal  relation  is  brought  about  by  the  use  of 
appropriate  forms  of  the  copula  ei-  be.  They  agree  with  the  noun 
and  pronoun  in  being  frequently  followed  by  the  distinctly  denomi- 
native exclusive  suflix  -t'a  (see  § 98)  and  in  the  fact  that,  when 
forming  part  of  a descriptive  noun,  they  may  take  the  personal  end- 
ings peculiar  to  the  noun: 

ts-!ixi-^maha'it'e¥  dog-big-my  ( = my  horse) 

As  adjectives  pure  and  simple,  however,  they  are  never  found  with 
the  possessive  suffixes  peculiar  to  the  noun;  e.  g.,  no  such  form  as 
*malia’it'eV  alone  ever  occurs.  It  thus  appears  that  the  adjective 
occupies  a position  midway  between  the  noun  and  the  verb,  yet  with 
characteristics  peculiar  to  itself.  The  most  marked  syntactic  feature 
of  the  adjective  is  that,  unlike  a qualifying  noun,  it  always  follows 
the  modified  noun,  even  when  incorporated  with  it  (see  § 93).  Ex- 


amples are: 

woriwi'^  du  girl  pretty  55.7 ; 124,5 
yap! a daldi''  person  wild  22.14 

sgi' si  dorsga'xit'  Coyote  sharp-snouted  86.3,  20;  88.1,  11 
p'ivfi  xu'Tfi  ycld'x  dsbuf^  salmon  dry  burden-basket  full  ( burden- 
basket  full  of  dry  salmon)  75.10 


Rarely  does  it  happen  that  the  adjective  precedes,  in  which  case 
it  is  to  be  predicatively  understood: 

gwa'la  yapla'  many  (were)  the  people  180.16  (but  ya'pla  gwaU" 
people  many  194.10) 

Even  when  predicatively  used,  however,  the  adjective  regularly  fol- 
lows the  noun  it  quaUfies.  Other  denominating  words  or  phrases 
than  adjectives  are  now  and  then  used  to  predicate  a statement  or 

command : 


yu'Tdalx  (1)  wa'Vi^  (2),  ga  (3)  ga^al  (4)  deligia'lt'i  (5)  gwas  (6)  [as 
they  were]  without  (2)  teeth  (1),  for  (4)  that  (3)  [reason]  they 
brought  them  as  food  (5)  intestines  (6)  130.22 

(1)  (2)  naga^ida'^  (3)  [do]  you  m yo^  tmn  (i) 

[dive],  since  you  said  (3)  “ I can  get  close  to  him  ( ) 


§ 107.  Adjectival  Prefixes 

Probably  all  the  body-part  prefixes  and  also  a number  of  the 
purely  local  elements  are  found  as  prefixes  in  the  adjective.  The 
material  at  hand  is  not  large  enough  to  enable  one  to  follow  out  the 
prefixes  of  the  adjective  as  satisfactorily  as  those  of  the  verb;  but 
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there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  any  tangible  difference  of 
usage  between  the  two  sets.  Examples  of  prefixes  in  the  adjective 
are: 

1.  dale'-. 

dak'-ma^a'i  big  on  top 
dak'-dii'Z^s  big-headed 

2.  da"-. 

da^-moZ/a'i'  red-eared  14.4;  15.12;  96.13 
dh^-Tio'lc'wal  with  holes  in  ear  166.13,  19 
da'^-TnaZia'i  big-cheeked 

3.  S'in-. 

s''m.-ho'¥'wal  with  holes  in  nose  166.13,  18 
s'in-M's'graZ  big-nosed  25.1;  27.5,  13;  28.6 
s'in-p'i'Z^s  flat-nosed 

4.  de-. 

^Q-ts' luguY , de-ts'!ug'uf'^  sharp-pointed  74.13;  126.18 
de-t'ulu'^p'  dull 

de-^winiY  proceeding,  reaching  to  50.4 

5.  da-. 

d&-sga'xi(t')  long-mouthed  15.13;  86.3;  88.1,  11 
dsi-sguli'  short  33.17 
d&-ho'¥wal  holed  176.7 
da-maZia'i  big-holed  92.4 
da-Z.'os‘o'“  small-holed 

6.  given-. 

gwen-xdiYs  slim-necked 
gwen-t'ge'm  black-necked  196.6 

7.  t-. 

i-Zs-.'o'p'aZ  sharp-clawed  14.4;  15.13;  86.3 
l-ge'wa^x  crooked-handed 
l-ktokloY'  ugly-handed 

8.  xd"-. 

xa^-maha'i  big-waisted,  wide 
xa“-a:(Zi'Z^s  slim-waisted,  notched  71.15;  75.6 

9.  dt^-. 

di'-k!elix  conceited 

10.  dV-. 

dl^-maZia'i  ^ig  below,  big  behind 
3045° — Bull.  40,  pt  2 — 12 17 
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di^-k!a'ls  lean  in  rump 

11.  girel~. 

ha-gwe\-bila^m  empty  underneath,  like  table  (cf.  Tia-hila'm 
empty) 

gwel-ho'Tc'wal  holed  underneath  43,  9. 

12.  ha-. 

h.&-Ula'm  empty  (literally,  having  nothing  inside,  cf.  Ula'm 
having  nothing  43.6,  8,  14) 

13.  sal-. 
sa\-t!a'i  narrow 
s&\-ts'  luna'px  straight 

14.  al-.  (Referring  to  colors  and  appearances) 

al-<'<7^'^  ^ 

s.\-ts'!i'l  red 

a\-t'gu'*^s'  white  55.2 ; 188. 1 1 
&\-sgenhiY  black  92.19 
a\-gwa'si  yellow 

dU'gisa^mf  green  (participle  of  t'gisi'^m  it  gets  green) 
aX-kUyl'x-nat'  blue  (literally,  smoke-doing  or  being) 

&\-]c!o]c!o''k'  ugly-faced  47.2;  60.5 
al-i.'e®s‘iY  little-eyed  94.3;  (94.6,  14) 

&\-t'geya''px  round 
a\-t'mild'px  smooth 

15.  han-. 

h&n-hogwa'l  with  hole  running  through  56.9,.  10 
A few  cases  have  been  found  of  adjectives  with  preceding  nouns  in 
such  form  as  they  assume  with  pre-positive  and  possessive  suffix . 

da'Tdoloi-ts'Hl  red-cheeked 
gwiV.lu-t'a'i  slim-wrlsted 

An  example  of  an  adjective  preceded  by  two  body-part  prefixes  has 
already  been  given  (horgwel-UWm) . Here  both  prefixes  are  coordi- 
nate in  function  (cf.  ha-gwel-pHya' , § 95).  In. 

xaf^-sal-gwa'si  between-claws-yellow  (myth  name  of  Sparrow- 
Hawk)  166.2 

the  two  body-part  prefixes  are  equivalent  to  an  incorporated  local 
phrase  (cf.  § 35,  4) 

§ 108.  Adjectival  Derivative  Sufiftxcs 

A considerable  number  of  adjectives  are  primitive  in  form,  i.  e., 
not  capable  of  being  derived  from  simpler  nominal  or  verbal  stems. 

Such  are: 
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ho's’au  getting  older 

mdha'i  big  23.1;  74.15;  146.3 

lus-  wiped  out,  destroyed,  used  up  42.2;  140.19 

dil  good,  beautiful  55.7;  58.7;  124.4;  146.6 

f-a  hot  57.15;  186.25 

fu'n  rotten  140.21 

yo't'i  alive  ([?]  yoH'  being  + enclitic  -Tii)  (128.16) 

and  many  others.  A very  large  number,  however,  are  provided  with 
derivative  sulExes,  some  of  which  are  characteristic  of  adjectives 
per  se,^  while  others  serve  to  convert  nouns  and  pre-positive  plirases 
into  adjectives.  Some  adjectival  stems  seem  capable  of  being  used 
either  Avith  or  without  a suffix  (cf.  da-sga'xi  and  de-ts'!uguY  above, 
§ 107) : 

maha'i  and  maha'it'  big 
aZ-gwa'si  and  al-gwa'sif  yellow 

1.  Probably  the  most  characteristic  of  all  adjectival  suffixes 

is  all  -t'  participles  (see  § 76)  properly  belonging  here. 

Non-par ticipial  examples  are: 

al-gwa's\V  yellow 
al-sgenlix'i'  black  92.19 
al-t!e‘s'\'V  little-eyed  94.3 

(?)  Jia'nt'  half  ([?]  cf.  7ban-  through)  146.22;  154.9;  192.7 

^.'olt' one-horned  46.7 ; 47.7;  49.3. 

daP'^olhi'V  red-eared  14.4;  15.12;  88.2;  96.13 

de-ts‘ Higu'V  sharp-pointed  126.18 

JcIulsa^V  soft  (food)  (cf.  Muds  Avorm)  130.22 

plala'k'wa-goyo'H'^  eU'e^  I am  story-doctor  (cf.  goyo''  shaman) 

2.  -al.  Examples  of  adjectives  AAuth  this  suffix  are: 

l-ts-!o'p'a\  sharp-claAved  14.4;  86.3  (d.de-ts- !uguY  sharp-pointed; 
for-p'-:  -g-  cf.  § 42,  1,  6) 
thin 

(?)  de^al  five  ([  ?]  = bemg  in  front  ^)  150.19,  20;  182.21 
s-in-ho'Mw&l  with  holes  in  nose  166.13,  18;  (56.9;  166.19;  176.7) 
s-iTi-M'spal  big-nosed  25.1;  27.5,  13;  28.6 
hi'p'&l  fiat 

mi'xal  how  much,  how  many  (used  interrogatively  and  relatively) 
100.8;  182.13 

mix&'lJia  numerous,  in  great  numbers  92.28;  94.1 

> A few  adjectives  In  -am  (=  -an)  are  distinctly  nominal  In  appearance;  bila'm  nAVTNQ  nothing;  xila'm 
SICK  (but  also  as  noun,  dead  person,  ghost).  It  hardly  seems  possible  to  separate  these  from  nouns  like 
tie‘la'm  board;  ts-lela'm  hail. 

* Cf.  American  Anthropologist,  n.  s.,  vol.  9,  p.  266. 
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3.  -di.  A few  adjectives  have  been  found  with  this  sufhxed  element: 

Aa^^sdi' little  192.6;  Ztu'^/di  24.12;  60.15;  61.5  (cf.  child 

128.16) 

yafla  daZdi'  wild  man  (cf.  dal-  in  the  brush)  22.14 

gama'xdi  Taw  94.3,  6;  144.5;  182.4 

gfweZdi' finished  (cf.  gfweZ- leg)  34.1;  79.8;  94.18 

4.  -ts!-  {-^s).  In  a small  number  of  adjectives  this  element  is  doubt- 

less to  be  considered  a suffix : 

I'ltslaF'^  bad,  ugly  182.1;  186.22;  198.4  (cf.  pi.  U^a'haF'^) 
s'in-p'i'Vs  flat-nosed 

xd<^-xdi'Vs  slim-waisted  71.15;  75.6  (cf.  inferential  passive  la-i- 
xdi'lxdalFam  they  have  been  notched  in  several  places) 

A few  adjectives  in  -s,  evidently  morphologically  connected  with 
the  scattering  nouns  in  -s,  also  occur: 

gUms  blind  26.14 
Z»oZs  long  14.5;  33.16;  158.1 
thick  90.3 

5.  -{a)x.  This  suffix  disappears  in  the  plural  (see  below,  § 109), 

so  that  no  room  is  left  for  doubt  as  to  its  non-radical  character. 
Whether  it  is  to  be  identified  with  the  non-agentive  -x  of  the 
verb  is  somewhat  uncertain,  but  that  such  is  the  case  is  by  no 
means  improbable;  in  some  cases,  indeed,  the  adjective  in  -x 
is  connected  with  a verb  in  -x.  The  -a  px  of  some  of  the 
examples  is  without  doubt  composed  of  the  petrified  -h-  found 
in  a number  of  verbs  (see  § 42,  1)  and  the  adjectival  (or  non- 
agentive)  -X. 

al-t’geya'px  round  (cf.  al-t'geye'px  it  rolls) 
sal-ts- luna'^px  straight 
da-ts‘ I dmx  sick.  90.12,  13,  21;  92.5;  150.16 
aZ-Z'miZa'px  smooth 

da-p'o'a^x  crooked  (cf.  p'owo'^x  it  bends) 
l-ge'wa^x  crooked-handed 

More  transparently  derivational  in  character  than  any  of  those 
listed  above  are  the  following  adjectival  suffixes: 

6.  -gtvnf  HAVING.  Adjectival  forms  in  -gwaY  arc  derived  partly 
by  the  addition  of  the  adjectival  suffix  to  third  personal 
reflexive  possessive  forms  in  -Ygwa  {-xagwa),  or  to  palatalized 
passive  participial  forms  in  themselves  derived  from 

nouns  (see  § 77),  partly  by  the  addition  of  -gwaY  to  nouns  m 
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their  pre-pronominal  form  (-a:).  The  fact  that  these  various  *. 
-gwaH'  forms,  despite  their  at  least  apparent  diversity  of  origin, 
clearly  form  a unit  as  regards  signification,  suggests  an  ultimate 
identity  of  the  noun  reflexive  -gwa  (and  therefore  verbal 
indirect  reflexive  -gwa-)  with  the  passive  participial  The 

-gwa-  of  forms  in  -x-gwaf  is  not  quite  clear,  but  is  perhaps  to 
be  identified  with  the  comitative  -gwa-  of  the  verb.  An 
adjective  like  yu'Tc!al-x-gwaf  teeth-having  presents  a parallel- 
ism to  a verbal  participle  like  da¥-llm-x-gwat'  with  (tree) 
FALLING  OVER  ONE  (from  aorist  da¥-limim-x-gwa-de^  i am  with 
IT  FALLING  OVER  ME,  see  § 46)  that  is  suggesth^e  of  morphologic 
identity.  Examples  of  -gwaY  adjectives  are: 
waya'uxag\N&V  havmg  daughter-in-law  56.10  (cf.  waya'uxagwa 
her  own  daughter-in-law) 

t'gwana't'g^v&t'  slave-having  (cf.  t'gwana't'gwa  his  own  slave) 
Da-t'dn-eld'H'gw&t’  ‘ Squirrel-Tongued (literally,  in-mouth  squirrel 
his-tongue  hifvdng  [name  of  Coyote’s  daughter])  70.6;  72.4; 
75.11 

ni'mgwat'  mother-having  (cf.  ni'xa¥'^  mothered) 
me'xagwat'  father-having  (cf.  me'xa¥'°  fathered) 

¥eHe'p'igig\y&V  wife-having  (cf.  ¥eHe'p'igi¥'"  wived  142.6) 
(7u“xgwa't'  wife-having  12S.4  (cf.  gu^-x-deY'  mj"  wife  142.9) 
dagaxgw&Y  head-having  (cf.  da'g-ax-de¥  my  head  90.13) 
ts'  lu'lxgw&t'  having  Indian  money  (cf.  ts'Iudx  Indian  money 
14.13) 

A form  with  -gwaf  and  the  copula  ei-  (for  persons  other  than  the 
third)  takes  the  place  in  Takelma  of  the  verb  have  : 

ts'.'u'lxgwaf  elt'e"  I have  money  (literally  money-having  or 
moneyed  I-am 
ts'  lulx-gwa'i"  he  has  money 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  it  has  greater  individuality  as  a distinct 
phonetic  unit,  the  post-positive  wa'¥^^  without  is  the  mor- 
phologic correlative  of  -gwaf  having: 
dagax  wa'¥i^  eY  head  without  you-are 
da'gaxgwat'  elt'  head-having  you-are 

Similarly; 

nixa  wa'¥i^  elt'e^  mother  without  I-am 
ni'xagwat'  elt' mother-having  I-am 

‘ The  fact  that  this  form  has  a body-part  prefix  (da-  mouth)  seems  to  imply  its  verbal  (participial) 
character,  -t'gwat'  in  it,  and  forms  like  it,  may  have  to  be  analysed,  not  as  -fgwa  his  own-H -f,  but  rather 
as  -t  ma+-gwa-  HAViNG+-f . In  other  words,  from  a noun-phrase  fan  cla'a  (older  ela'af)  squirrel  his. 
tongue  may  be  theoretically  formed  a comitative  intransitive  with  prefix:  *da-t'an-cla'at'-gwade^  i am 
^VING  SQUIRREL’S  TONGUE  IN  MY  MOUTH,  of  Which  the  text-form  is  the  participle.  This  explanation  has 
lie  advantage  over  the  one  given  above  of  putting  forms  In  -'fgwaf  and  -agwaV  onone  Une;  of.  also  73.1.^ 
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7.  -imihli.  A few  adjectives  have  been  found  ending  in  this  suflix 

formed  from  temporal  adverbs: 

JioplS^nimikVi  (men)  of  long  ago  168.1  (hoplB^n  long  ago  58.4,  7,  11) 
&o“®i'mik!i  (people)  of  nowadays  (6o“  now  188.8;  194.5) 

8.  This  suffix,  evidently  closely  related  to  the  preceding 
one,  forms  adjectives  (with  the  signification  of  belonging  to, 
ALWAYS  being)  from  local  phrases.  Examples  are: 

belonging  to  good  folks,  not  “common”  {iromhu-will 
in  the  house) 

xa“-&g7nik!i^  being  between  sticks 
Jia-bami'sik  !i®  dwelling  in  air 

xd“-da'«ik  !i  belonging  between  rocks  (e.  g.,  cra^vfish) 
daJc'-p !i'ydk\i^  staying  always  over  the  fixe 
ha-p!i'ydk\i^  belonging  to  fire 

9.  -^xi.  A few  adjectival  forms  in  formed  from  local  phrases, 

seem  to  have  a force  entirely  coincident  wij;h  adjectives  m-{i)'k!i: 

hu-p!i'ya^xi  belonging  to  fire 

ha-xi'ya^xi  mink  (literally,  always  staying  in  the  Avater  [from 
ha-xiya'  in  the  water  33.4]) 

10.  -H'^xi.  This  suffix  seems  to  be  used  interchangeably  with 

-(i)Tc!i  and  Examples  are: 

Jia-hami' sa^l'^xi^  belonging  to  the  air,  sky 
xa“-da'7iiT‘xfi  belonging  between  rocks 
%a-vnliH'^x\  belonging  to  the  house 
}ia-xi'ya^'''x\  belonging  to  the  water 
hd-p!iya^i'^xi  belonging  to  fire 

The  following  forms  in  -%'^xn,,  not  derived  from  local  phrases,  doubt- 
less belong  with  these: 
pe^I'‘xi  belonging  there  160.24 

goyo^V'xi  belonging  to  shamans  (used  to  mean:  capable  of  wish- 
ing ill,  supernaturally  doing  harm,  to  shamans)  170.11 


§ 109.  mural 

A few  adjectives  form  their  plural 
tion: 

Singular 

de-W^^  full  49.14;  116.5 

i'ltslak''-  bad  182.1;  198.4 

7»a7wi'i  large  23.1 ; 74.15 
§ 109 


Formations 

or  frequentative  by  reduplica- 

Plural 

de-iu‘ha^x  (dissimilated  from 
-iii^ba^x)  122.17 
U^a'lsdk''°  (dissimilated  from 
U^alts!-) 

mahml  32.15;  49.10;  130.4 
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Of  these,  the  first  two  are  clearly  verbal  in  type.  The  probably  non- 
agentive  -x  of  de-Wha^x  (also  singular  de-lu'^x  from  *de-U'^lc!-x  [d. 
de-hii'^kUn  i shall  fill  itJ)  and  the  apparently  passive  participia 
of  l'lts!ak''°  strongly  suggest  that  the  first  two  of  these  adjec- 
tives are  really  adjectivally  specialized  verb-forms,  mahml  is  alto- 
gether irregular  in  type  of  reduplication.  Hos'd'-  little  56.15 ; 74.16 
forms  its  plural  by  the  repetition  of  the  second  consonant  after  the 
repeated  vowel  of  the  singular:  dak!oloi-Uos-u' s-gwaC  he  has  small 
CHEEKS.  In  regard  to  t'iLt'  170.18,  the  plural  of  t'U  hot  57.15,  it 
is  not  certain  whether  the  -t'  is  the  repeated  initial  consonant,  or 
the  characteristic  of  other  adjective  plurals. 

Most  adjectives  form  their  plural  by  repeating  after  the  medial 
consonant  the  vowel  of  the  stem,  where  possible,  and  adding  to  the 
amplified  stem  the  element  -it'  (probably  from  -hit',  as  shown  by 
its  treatment  with  preceding  fortis),  or,  after  vowels,  -tit  ] & final 
non-radical  -{a)x  disappears  in  the  plural,  ho's'au  getting  bigger 
(with  inorganic  -a-)  forms  its  plural  by  the  repetition  of  the  stem- 
vowel  alone,  Tios- 6“  156.11;  158.11;  similar  is  58.10  which  seems 
to  be  the  plural  of  du  pretty  58.8.  yo't'i  ([?]  yot'-hi)  alive  forms 
the  plural  yot'i'hi  ([?]  yot'i-hi)  128.16.  Examples  of  the  peculiarly 
adjectival  plural  in  -{f,')it'  are: 


Singular 

al-t'geya'px  round 
al-t'mila'px  smooth 
sal-ts'  luna'px  straight 
sal-t!a'i  narrow  ’ 
da-p'o'dx  crooked  ( = -ak!-x) 


Plural 

al-t'geye'p'it' 
al-t'mili' p'it' 
sal-ts‘  lu'nup'it' 
sal-t ! a' y&t' it' 

gvnt'-p' o' o^k' it'  crooked- 


armed 


l-ge'wdx  crooked  - handed 
(=  -ak!-x;  cf.  uorist  gewe- 
k!aw-  carry  [salmon]  bow- 
fashion) 

de-ts' Higu't'  sharp-pointed  126.18 
de-t'ulu'^p'  dull 
al-ts' lid  red 

al-t'gu'^^s’  white  55.2;  188.11 
al-t'ge'm  black  13.3;  162.4 
boZs  long  14.5;  15.12,  15 


l-ge'we^^k'it' 


de-ts‘  MigUhit' 

de-t'iilu'^p'it' 

da'k!oloi-ts' li'lit'it'  he  has  red 
cheeks 

da' kloloi-t'guyu^  S' it'  he  has 
white  cheeks 

da'kloloi-t'ge' met' it'  he  has 
black  cheeks 

s'inlxdaH'an  hd-la' sit'  their 
noses  are  long 
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That  these  plurals  are  really  frequentative  or  distributive  in  force 
is  illustrated  by  such  forms  as  da'k!oloi-ts' H'lit'it'  red-ciieeked, 
which  has  reference  not  necessarily  to  a plurality  of  persons  affected, 
but  to  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of  the  quality  predicated,  i.  e.,  to 
the  redness  of  both  cheeks. 


Adverbs 

mii'^xda'n  onco  182.20;  188.13 


gd'^mHn  twice 
xi'nf 

(jamga'man 

dehaldan 

TiaHmi'tslada'n 

haHga'^madd'n 

liaHxinda'n 

liaHgo^gada'n 

ixdilda'n 


V.  Numerals  (§§  110,  111) 

§ JIO.  Cardihalfi 

Cardinals 

1.  ml'^^sga^  13.2;  192.3;  ml'^s 
188.9 

jga'^m22.7;  110.11  i 
igd'pHni'^  55.7,12;  116.1J 

3.  xi'hini''  150.8 

4.  gamga'm  148.5;  184.17 

5.  dShal  150.19,  20;  182.21 

6.  haHml'^s  150.12 

7.  TiaHgd'^m 

8.  TiaHxi''n 

9.  haHgo'  150.14 

10.  i'xdll  13.1;  150.5;  182.22 

11.  i'ocdlL  ml'^^sga^  gada'k' 

ten  one  on-top-of 

12.  i'xdll  gd'^m  gada'V 
20.  yaplami'^s  182.23 
30.  xi'n  ixdll 

40.  gamga' mdn  ixdl'l 
50.  dslialdan  ixdl'l 
60.  haHmi'tsIadan  ixdl'l 
70.  haHgd'^madan  ixdl'l 
80.  TmHxi'ndan  ixdl'l 
90.  JiaHgogada'n  ixdl'l  , 

100.  tleimi'^s  23.2,  4,  9,  12,  13 
200.  gd'^mlln  t.'eimi'^s 
300.  xin  tleimi'^s 
400.  gamga'mdn  tleimi'^s 
1,000.  i'xdlldant'.eimi'^s 
2,  000.  yaplami'tsladan  tleimi'^s 

ml'^^sga^  is  the  usual  uncompounded  form  of  one.  In  compounds 
the  simpler  form  ml'^s  (stem  mlts!-)  occurs  as  the  second  element: 

TmHmi'^s  six  ( = one  [finger]  in  the  hand) 

yaplami'^s  twenty  ( = one  man)  


§ no 


1 Often  heard  as  ga'pini'  55.2, 5. 
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one  hundred  (probably  = one  male  [i/?*-]) 
me^l  € gaP-mi' ^ s cxovfs  earth-one  ( = land  packed  full  of  crows) 
144.9,  11,  12,  13 

de^ml'^s  in-front-one  ( = marching  in  single  file) 
almi'^s  all  together  92.23,  24;  190.17 

Of  the  two  forms  for  two,  gd'plinV  seems  to  be  the  more  frequently 
used,  though  no  difference  of  signification  or  usage  can  be  traced. 
gd'pHni'  two  and  xi'hini'  three  are  evident  compounds  of  the 
simpler  gd'^m  and  xi\  (seen  in  JiaHjd'n  eight)  and  an  element  -Uni' 
that  is  perhaps  identical  with  -Uni'  of  Jia'-Uni'  in  the  middle. 
gamga'm  four  is  evidently  reduplicated  from  gd'^m  two,  the  falling 
accent  of  the  second  syllable  being  probably  due  to  the  former 
presence  of  the  catch  of  the  simplex.  An  attempt  has  been  made^ 
to  explain  dehal  five  as  an  adjectival  form  in  -al  derived  from  de^- 
IN  FRONT.  The  numerals  six,  seven,  eight,  and  nine  are  best  con- 
sidered as  morphologically  verbs  provided  with  the  compound  prefix 
7iaH-  IN  THE  HAND  (see  § 35,  4),  and  thus  strictly  signifying  one 
(finger)  is  in  the  hand;  two,  three,  four  (fingers)  are  in  the 
HAND.  No  explanation  can  be  given  of  -go'  in  haHgo'  nine,  except 
that  it  may  be  an  older  stem  for  four,  later  replaced,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  by  the  composite  gamga'm  two  + two.  i' xdll  ten  is 
best  explained  as  compounded  of  l-x-  hand  (but  why  not  mx-  as  in 
lux-de'Y  MY  HAND?)  and  the  dual  -dl'l,  and  as  being  thus  equivalent 
to  TWO  HANDS. 

It  thus  seems  probable  that  there  are  only  three  simple  numeral 
stems  in  Takelma,  ml'^^s  one,  gd'^m  two,  and  xi'n  three.  All  the 
rest  are  either  evident  derivations  from  these,  or  else  {dehal  probably 
and  i'xdU  certainly)  descriptive  of  certain  finger-positions.  Wliile  the 
origin  of  the  Takelma  system  may  be  tertiary  or  quinary  (if  -go'  is 
the  original  stem  for  four  and  dehal  is  a primary  element),  the 
decimal  feeling  that  runs  tlxrough  it  is  evidenced  both  by  the  break 
at  ten  and  by  the  arrangement  of  the  numerals  beyond  ten. 

The  teens  are  expressed  by  ten  one  above  (i.  e.,  ten  over  one),  ten 
TWO  ABOVE ; and  so  on.  ga^a'l  thereto  may  be  used  instead  of  gada'V 
OVER.  Twenty  is  one  man,  i.  e.,  both  hands  and  feet.  One  hun- 
dred can  be  plausibly  explained  as  equivalent  to  one  male  person.* 
The  other  tens,  i.  e.,  thirty  to  ninety  inclusive,  are  expressed  by 

' American  Anthropologist,  loc.  clt.,  where  five  is  explained  as  being  in  front,  on  the  basis  of  the 
method  of  lingering  used  by  the  Takebna  in  counting. 

* Loc.  clt. 
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multiplication,  the  appropriate  numeral  adverb  preceding  the  word  for 
ten.  xi'n  ixdll  thirty,  however,  uses  the  original  cardinal  xin,  instead 
of  the  numeral  adverb  xint'.  The  hundreds  (including  two  hundred 
and  one  thousand)  are  similarly  expressed  as  multiplications  of  one 
hundred  (tleimi'^s),  the  numeral  adverbs  {xin  instead  of  xi'nt'  in 
three  hundred)  preceding  tleimi'^s.  Numerals  above  one  thousand 
( = 10X100)  can  hardly  have  been  in  much  use  among  the  Takelma, 
but  can  be  expressed,  if  desired,  by  prefixing  the  numeral  adverbs 
derived  from  the  tens  to  e.  g.,  dshaldan  ixdUdan  t.'eimi'^s 

5X10X100  = 5,000. 

As  far  as  the  syntactic  treatment  of  cardinal  numerals  is  concerned, 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  plural  of  the  noun  modified  is  never  em- 
ployed mth  any  of  them; 

wOrdwi'^  gdpHni  girl  two  (i.  e.,  two  girls)  55.2,  5,  7,  12  {woriwi^- 
fa7igirls56.il) 

mologold' p' a gd' f!ini  old-woman  two  26.14  {mologold'p'ak.’an  old 
women  138.10) 

hd'p'da  gd'pHni  his  child  two  154.17  (hd'pxda  his  children) 

Like  adjectives,  attributive  numerals  regularly  follow  the  noun. 

§ 111.  Numeral  Adverl)S 

The  numeral  adverbs  denoting  so  and  so  many  times  are  derived 
from  the  corresponding  cardinals  by  suffixing  -an  (often  weakened 
to  -iin)  to  gd'^m  two  and  its  derivative  gamga'm  four;  -t , to  xin 
three  ; -da'n,  to  other  numerals  {-ada''n,  to  those  ending  in  and 
-ts!-  = -®s).  TiaHgd'^m  seven  and  haHxi^n  eight,  it  will  be  observed, 
do  not  follow  gd'^m  and  xin  in  the  formation  of  their  numeral  adverbs, 
but  add  ~{a)da'‘n. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  mu^x-  in  mW’^xda'n  once  is  genetically 
related  and  perhaps  dialectically  equivalent  to  but  no  known 

grammatic  or  phonetic  process  of  Takelma  enables  one  to  connect  them. 
haHgd^gada''n  nine  times  seems  to  insert  a -go-  between  the  cardinal 
and  the  adverbial  suffix  -dan.  The  most  plausible  explanation  of  the 
form  is  its  interpretation  as  nine  {TiaHgo^)  that  (ga)  number-of-times 
{-da'n),  the  demonstrative  serving  as  a peg  to  hang  the  suffix  on. 

From  the  numeral  adverbs  are  derived,  by  prefixing  Tm-  in,  a 
further  series  with  the  signification  of  in  so  and  so  many  places  . 

Tia-gd'^m'dn  in  two  places 
Jia-gamgama^n  176.2,  3 in  four  places 
Jia-TiaHgd^gada'‘n  in  nine  places 
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Cardinals  with  prefixed  hor  are  also  found,  apparently  with  an 
approximative  force,  e.  g.,  Tuv-d^Tuil  about  five  194.2. 

No  series  of  ordinal  numerals  could  be  obtained,  and  the  prob- 
ability is  strong  that  such  a series  does  not  exist,  deli'n  occurs 
as  FIRST  (e.  g.,  wili  debi'n-U  first  house),  but  may  also  mean  last 
49.2;  150.15,  a contradiction  that,  in  view  of  the  probable  etymology 
of  the  word,  is  only  apparent,  debi'n  is  evidently  related  to  ha-bini 
IN  THE  MIDDLE,  and  therefore  signifies  something  like  in  front  op 
THE  middle;  i.  e.,  at  either  end  of  a series,  a meaning  that  com- 
ports very  well  with  the  renderings  of  both  first  and  last.  It  is 
thus  evident  that  no  true  ordinal  exists  for  even  the  first  numeral. 

VI.  Adverbs  and  Particles  (§§  112-114) 

A very  large  number  of  adverbs  and  particles  (some  of  them  simple 
stems,  others  transparent  derivatives,  while  a great  many  others  still 
are  quite  impervious  to  analysis)  are  found  in  Takelma,  and,  particu- 
larly the  particles,  seem  to  be  of  considerable  importance  in  an  idio- 
matically constructed  sentence.  A few  specifically  adverbial  suffixes 
are  discernible,  but  a large  number  of  unanalyzable  though  clearly 
non-primitive  adverbs  remain;  it  is  probable  that  many  of  these  are 
crystallized  noun  or  verb  forms  now  used  in  a specialized  adverbial 
sense. 

§ 112.  Adverbial  Suffixes 

Perhaps  the  most  transparent  of  all  is : 

1.  -da'f.  This  element  is  freely  added  to  personal  and  demonstra- 
tive pronouns,  adverbs  or  verbal  prefixes,  and  local  phrases,  to 
impart  the  idea  of  direction  from  or  to,  more  frequently  the  former. 
Examples  of  its  occurrence  are: 

jrPda't'  in  my  direction  (gl  I) 

wadedaV  from  my  side  {wade  to  me) 

ada't'  on,  to  this  side  112.17;  144.2 

I'dad&X  in  that  direction,  from  that  side  {Ida-  that) 

^d'“'da't'  from  yonder  that  yonder) 

gwi'd&t'  in  which  direction?  190.18  {gwi  how?  where?) 

greda't'  from  there  144.8 

eme'^dat'  from  here 

me'Ma't'  hitherwards  32.10,  11;  55.3  (me®-  hither) 

?ie'®dat'  thitherwards  (Tie®-  away) 

ri.o“da't'  from  down  river  23.9  {nd^  down  river) 
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/lancla't'  (going)  across  Qianr-  across)  30.4;  31.16 
- /id“7MZada't'  from  across  (the river)  (/ta'Tida across  it)  112.17;  1 14.17 

^feamda't'  from  above  Qm-  in  + ham-  np) 

Aaxif/a'dat'  from  water  on  to  land  Qia-xiya''  in  the  water) 
dak' -will' from  on  top  of  the  house  {dak' -will  over  the  house) 
27.5;  62.5 

gwen-t'gd'^-  ho'k' dandadiQ.\'  from  the  east  {gwen-t'ga/^-bo'k'danda 
east)  144.23;  (cf.  146.1) 

More  special  in  use  of  -dat'  are : 

Aonoxdat'  last  year  Qionox  some  time  ago) 
dewe'nxada't'  day  after  to-morrow  {dewe'nxa  to-morrow) 
de^daY  first,  before  others  110.5 

2.  -xa.  A fairly  considerable  number  of  adverbs,  chiefly  temporal 
in  signification,  are  found  to  end  in  this  element.  Such  are: 

Ao“xa'  yesterday  76.9;  98.21 
da-Ao“xa'  this  evening  13.3;  16.15;  63.8;  78.4 
dahalni'xa  for  a long  time  (cf.  hdl-s  long  and  lep'ni'xa  in  winter) 
54.4;  108.16 

ya'xsL  continually,  only,  indeed  (cf.  post-positive  i/d'“  just)  54.5; 
63.3;  78.10 

de^t;e'nxa  to-morrow  77.14;  112.15;  130.17;  194.1 
dapla'xa  toward  daylight,  dawn  45.4 
de'*xa  henceforth  (cf.  de-  in  front  of)  196.5 
sama'xa  in  summer  (cf.  sa'ma  summer  188.13;  verb-stem  sam-fir- 
be  summer  92.9)  162.16;  176.13,  15 
Zep'ni'xa  in  \vinter  162.20;  176.15 
de-bixi'msQ,  ([  1]  = -t-xa)  in  spring  ([  ? ] cf.  bi'xal  moon) 
da-yd^ga'mx&  in  autumn  186.3 
ts'H's'a  {[1]  = -t-xa)  at  night  182.20 
xaml'^xa.  by  the  ocean  (cf.  xam-  into  water)  21.1;  55.1 
(?)  bd^-nSx&-da^  soon,  immediately  (cf.  &o“now  and  ne®  well!  or 
na-i  do)  90.10;  108.2 

(?)da®mo.'xaufar  away  (forda®-cf.  da^-o'Znear)  14.3;  188.21;  190.6 

In  lep'ni'x  90.6,  a doublet  of  lep'ni'xa,  -xa  appears  shortened  to  -x; 
this  -X  may  be  found  also  in  liondx  some  time  ago  (cf.  liono'^  again). 
Here  perhaps  belongs  also  dcu-yawa'nt!i-xi  (adjectival?)  in  half, 
ON  ONE  side  (of  two)  94.3. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  a number  of  these  adverbs  are  provided 
with  the  prefix  da-  {de-  before  palatal  vowels,  cf.  § 36,  2),  the  appli- 
cation of  which,  however,  in  their  case,  can  not  be  explained. 

3.  -ne''.  A number  of  adverbs,  chiefly  those  of  demonstrative 
signification,  assume  a temporal  meaning  on  the  addition  of  -ne\  a 


§ 112 


1 See  Appendix  A,  p.  290. 
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catch  intervening  between  the  suflix  and  the  stem.  Etymologi- 
cally -ne  may  be  identical  with  the  hortatory  particle  ne^  well,  let 


(us)  . 

Adverb 

he‘^~  there  yonder 

ge  there  14.3;  16.5,  12 
me^-  hither 

e'me^  here  31.3;  192.9 

gwi  how?  46.2;  78.5 

To  this  set  probably  belong  also : 


Temporal 

he'^ne'  then,  at  that  time  45.6; 
49.14 

ge^ne"'  so  long  92.10;  198.9 
me^ne®  at  this  time  24.14  (cf.  also 
ma^nai  around  this  time  178.4) 
eme^ne  (right)  here([?]  = 

now)  190.23 

gwi'^ne  some  time  (elapsed),  how 
long?  44.2;  48.9;  148.7 


xU^n,  xiZ'^ne'  at  night,  night  45.3;  46.12;  48.10;  160.22 
le^n  by  day  166.2  (cf.  he  sun,  day) 

^op.^e'n  long  ago  58.4;  86.7,9;  192.15;  194.4 

xd^newi'^  sometimes  132.25 

6o“ne  now,  yet  130.23  (cf.  &o“  now) 

l'de^ne\  which  the  parallelism  of  the  other  forms  in  -ne''  with  de, 
monstrative  stems  leads  one  to  expect,  does  not  happen  to  occur- 
but  probably  exists.  Curiously  enough,  Jie'^ne  not  infrequently  may 
be  translated  as  like,  particularly  with  preceding  ¥ai  (§  105): 


Ic'a'i  Jie^ne  hem  something  like  wood  186.11 
Tcai  gwala  he'^ne  like  various  tilings  196.3 

A number  of  other  adverbial  suffixes  probably  occur,  but  the 
examples  are  not  numerous  enough  for  their  certain  determination. 
Among  them  is  -ado': 

nd^gwada'  some  distance  down  river  54.2  (cf.  no“  down  river  and 
nd'^gwa'  down  river  from  75.14) 

liinwada'  some  distance  up  river  56.4;  100.18;  102.4  (cf.  Tiitui'u 
up  river  and  Jiinwa'  up  river  from  77.1) 

Tia'nt'ada  across  the  river  98.5;  192.3;  (cf.  lia'nt'  across,  in  half) 

Several  adverbs  are  found  to  end  in  -{da)da^,  perhaps  to  be  identified 
with  the  -da^  of  subordinate  verb-forms : 


ho'^-nexada^  immediately  90.10,  12;  108.2 
^e'(da)da'"  away  from  here  92.5;  172.5;  194.10;  196.11 

gwel-^wd¥wi^ -EARJJX  in  the  morning  44.1;  63.9;  77.14;  190.1  seems 
to  be  a specialized  verb-form  in  if,  whenever.  It  is  possible 
that  there  is  an  adverbial  -t'  suffix: 

gwe'nt'  in  back,  behind  94.15 
Tia'nt'  across,  in  half  146.22;  154.9;  192.7 
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It  may  be  that  this  -f  has  regularly  dropped  off  when  final  in  poly- 
syllables: 

cZa^o'Z  near  100.15;  but  (ZaVZfi  (=(ZaVZ[f]  + -M)  136.7 


§ lia.  Simple  Adverbs 


The  simple  adverbs  that  are  closely  associated  with  demonstrative 
stems  have  been  already  discussed  (§  104).  A number  of  others, 
partly  simple  stems  and  partly  unanalyzable  derivatives,  are  listed 
here,  such  as  have  been  already  listed  under  adverbial  suffixes  not 
being  repeated. 

1.  Local  adverbs: 

no“  down  river  17.9;  63.1;  124.15 

nd''^s-  next  door  ([?]  related  to  no“)  17.4;  188.2 

Mna'u  up  river  ([?]  compounded  with  no“)  22.7;  23.1;  61.13; 

192.14 

cZa^-o'Z  near  (cf.  -t',  § 112,  and  see  § 93)  100.15;  102.6;  126.2 
dihau{yd'°')  last  of  all  (see  § 93)  120.18 
far  off  48.8;  192.1 

aba'i  in  the  house  (cf.  § 37,  14)  28.8;  43.13;  140.5 
lid'°‘^ya'  on  both  sides,  mutually  (cf.  § 37,  5)  172.10;  176.6 


2.  Temporal  adverbs : 

Z)o“  now,  to-day  49.13;  50.1;  56.11;  61.11 

Zia'm  still,  yet  (cf.  § 37,  9)  78.1;  126.21;  192.8;  198.11 

Z)o“ng  liawi  i ioq  io 

-L  , A soon  128.18 

ha  wi  bo^e  j 

oZo'm  {ulu'm)  formerly,  up  to  now  43.11;  63.1;  71.15;  166.2 
hemdi^  when?  132.24;  a'nl^  hem  never 

now,  already  (often  proclitic  to  following  word)  22.4;  63.1; 

190.9 

gane  then,  and  then  (often  used  merely  to  introduce  new  state- 
ment) 47.14;  63.1,  2,  16 

A noteworthy  idiomatic  construction  of  adverbs  or  phrases  of  tem- 
poral signification  is  their  use  as  quasi-substantives  with  forms  of 
Zd“Zl‘-  BECOME.  Compare  such  English  substantivized  temporal 
phrases  as  afternoon.  Examples  are: 


sama'xa  ldf¥  in-summer  it-has-become  92.11 
haye^'wa'xda’^da  UHe^  in-their-returning  it-became  ( = it  became 
time  for  them  to  return)  124.15 

habsbini  diha'-uda  IdHlt'a^  noon  after-it  when-it-became  ( = when 
it  was  afternoon)  186.8 
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3.  Negative  and  afiirmative  adverbs. 

hit'  no  134.19,  21 

yes  24.13;  64.1;  170.12 
a'n%^  not  (ivith  aorist)  23.3,  6;  64.3;  78.1 

a’ndi  not?  56.10;  90.26  (e.  g.,  a'ndi  Ic  ai  are  there  not  any  56.8 
m‘  not?  (with  following  subordinate) : s'-m  naga  sUnda  did 
I tell  you?  136.10 

naga-di'  do  (you)  not?  116.12  ,•  io.  109  2*?  23 

wede  not  (with  inferential  and  potential)  25.13,  12... 2-.,  6 

4.  Modal  adverbs:  _ . t,  i 

Uno"  (rarely  heard  as  hono‘n  74.8;  this  is  veiy  likelj  origi- 
nal form,  ct.  for  -'ne,  § 112,  3)  again,  too,  also  22.4;  68.5, 

134.1 

only  54.4;  94.5;  ganga'-hi  anyhow  94.8;  142.13;  gangti-s-i'^ 
just  so,  for  fun 

wana' even  47.10;  61.3;  71.8;  76.4;  186.2 

yaxd'-wa  however  (cf.  yaxa,  § 114,  9;  for  -wacf.gi  ^wa,  § 113, 1) 
72.11;  74.15 

ha'ga  explanatory  particle  used  with  inferential  28.10;  45.11 
(e  g,ga  haga  wa'W  yv>k'  so  that  one  was  really  he  170.8) 
nak!a^  in  every  way,  of  all  sorts  (e.  g.,  ¥adi'  nakla  ^a'nV  Igl'^nan 
what  kind  was  not  taken?,  i.  e.,  every  kind  was  taken  60.11) 
yewe  perhaps  136.23;  180.8;  196.18 

s-oS  s-o“^  perfectly,  well  136.20;  166.1  (e.  g.,  s'o'^  de<=gwa'lt'gw%^p 
take  good  care  of  yourself!  128.24) 
amadi'{s-i^)  would  that!  142.10  (e.  g.,  amadi's-i^  t.’omoma'^n  I 
wish  I could  kill  him;  amadi  loho'^^  would  that  he  died!  196.2) 
wi'scL^m,  (cf.  wis,  § 114,  8)  I wonder  if  150.2,  3 (e.  g.,  mi®  wi  sa  tyi 
ya'^  I wonder  if  he  went  already) 

It  is  a characteristic  trait  of  Takelma,  as  of  many  other  American 
languages,  that  such  purely  modal  ideas  as  the  optative  (would 
that!)  and  dubitative  (i  wonder  if)  are  expressed  by  independent 
adverbs  without  modification  of  the  indicative  verb-form  (cf.  further 


wi^obihcL'n  ye^wa/H'  wi'sa^m  my-elder-brothers  they- will-return 
I-WONDER-IF  150.2,  3). 

Several  of  the  adverbs  listed  above  can  be  used  relatively  with 
subordinates,  in  which  use  they  may  be  looked  upon  as  conjunctive 
adverbs : 

bd^-gwan^  (1)  yaFnia' -uda^  (2)  hai-yeweya'k'^  (3)  as  soon  as  (1) 
they  went  (2),  she  took  him  out  again  (3)  128.20 
yewe  (1)  xebe‘yagwanaga' m (2)  yevjS  (3)  waf'^da  (4)  hiwili'^^  (5) 
perhaps  (1)  that  we  destroy  him  perhaps  (3)  he  runs  (5) 


* Probably  compounded  of  66“  now  and  gan(,i)  now,  then,  and  then. 
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to  her  (4)  ( = should  we  destroy  him,  perhaps  he  would  run  to 
her) 

waya'  (1)  Tie^ne''  (2)  de-k'iioi'¥au¥wanma-  (3)  ga  (4)  na^na¥i¥ 
(5)  just  as  (2)  a knife  (1)  is  brandished  (3),  that  (4)  he  did 
with  it  (5)  172.12  (cf.  he^ne'  in  its  meaning  of  like,  §112,  3) 

§ 114.  Particles 

By  particles  are  nere  meant  certain  uninflected  elements  that  have 
little  or  no  meaning  of  their  own,  but  that  serve  either  to  connect 
clauses  or  to  color  by  some  modal  modification  the  word  to  wliich 
they  are  attached.  They  are  never  met  with  at  the  beginning  of  a 
clause  or  sentence,  but  occur  only  postpositively,  generall}’-  as  enclitics. 
Some  of  the  elements  listed  above  as  modal  adverbs  (§  113,  4)  might 
also  be  considered  as  syntactic  particles  (e.  g.,  wana,  Jia'ga,  na¥’a\ 
wliich  never  stand  at  the  beginning  of  a clause);  these,  however, 
show  no  tendency  to  be  drawn  into  the  verb-complex.  Wlienever 
particles  qualify  the  clause  as  a whole,  rather  than  any  particular 
word  in  the  clause,  they  tend  to  occupy  the  second  place  in  the  sen- 
tence, a tendency  that,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  65),  causes  them  often 
to  be  inserted,  but  not  organically  incorporated,  into  the  verb- 
complex.  The  most  frequently  occurring  particles  are  those  listed 
below ; 

1.  ya'"  JUST.  This  element  is  not  dissimilar  in  meaning  to  the 

post-nominal  emphasizing  -^a'  (§  102),  but  differs  from  it  in 
that  it  may  be  embedded  in  the  verb-form: 
l-yd'‘^-sgeH'sgaY  he  just  twisted  it  to  one  side  31.5 

It  only  rarely  follows  a verb-form,  however,  showing  a strong 
tendency  to  attach  itself  to  denominating  terms.  Though 
serving  generally  to  emphasize  the  preceding  word,  it  does  not 
seem  to  involve,  like  the  idea  of  a contrast: 

xd‘^-xo  yd"^  right  among  firs  (cf.  94.17) 

Tie^ne  yd'^'  just  then,  then  indeed  63.13;  128.22;  188.1,  18 
dd'^mxbin  yd'°'  I shall  just  kill  you  178.15 

It  has  at  times  a comparative  force: 
gl^  yd'°'  na^nada'^  you  will  be,  act,  just  like  me  (cf.  196.2) 

2.  hi.  This  constantly  occurring  enclitic  is  somewhat  difficult  to 

define.  With  personal  pronouns  it  is  used  as  an  emphatic 

particle : 

ma'  you  yourself  (ck  104.13;  152.20 
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Similarly  with  demonstratives: 

7a  just  that,  the  same  64.6;  96.16;  144.3;  190.21 
In  such  cases  it  is  rather  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  it 
and  to  which  it  may  be  appended: 

ga  yd/°'  Tii  gweldo,''  just  under  that  190.17 

Tian-ya'^^-U  just  across  the  river  she  emerged  58.3 

As  emphasizing  particle  it  may  even  be  appended  to  sub- 
ordinate verb  forms  and  to  local  phrases: 

ydnt' e‘dd^  hi''  just  as  I went  (cf.  138.23;  152.5,  i) 
diharvde  hi'  right  behind  me,  as  soon  as  I had  gone 

It  may  be  enclitically  attached  to  other  particles,  yd'^^-hi 
192.1  being  a particularly  frequent  combination: 

gl^  yaxa'-hi  I,  however,  indeed  71.8 
Its  signification  is  not  always,  however,  so  specific  nor  its 
force  so  strong.  All  that  can  be  said  of  it  in  many  cases 
is  that  it  mildly  calls  attention  to  the  preceding  word  with- 
' out,  however,  specially  emphasizing  it ; often  its  force  is  prac- 
tically nil.  This  lack  of  definite  signification  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  following  lullab}’-,  in  the  second  line  of  which  it  serves 
merely  to  preserve  the  rhythm  : 

mo'xo  wa'inhd  buzzard,  put  him  to  sleep ! 
s'l'mhi  wa'inhd  ( ?)  put  him  to  sleep ! 
p'e'lda  wa'inhd  slug,  put  him  to  sleep ! 

The  most  important  syntactic  function  of  hi  is  to  make  a verbal 
prefix  an  independent  word,  and  thus  take  it  out  of  its  proper 
place  in  the  verb : 

de'-hi  ahead  (from  de-  in  front)  33.15;  64.3;  196.1;  198.12 
ha'n-hi  ei-sd¥'^  across  he-canoe-paddled 
but: 

ei-^n-sot' “ he-canoe-across-paddled  112.9,  18;  114.11 

where  han-,  as  an  incorporated  local  prefix,  takes  its  place  after 
the  obj  ect  el.  A number  of  adverbs  always  appear  with  suffixed 
hi;  e.  g.,  jram'Z/a quickly  16.10.  Like  -^a',  fromwhichit  differs, 
however,  in  its  far  greater  mobility,  7d  is  never  found  appended 
to  non-subordinate  predicative  forms.  With  hi  must  not  be 
confused: 

^ Tho  various  shades  of  emphasis  contributed  by  •^a',yd'0',  hi,  and-5*i®,  respectively,  are  well  illustrated 
in  Twa'a'  you,  but  you  (as  contrasted  with  others);  mayd'o.  just  you,  you  indeed  (simple  emphasis  with- 
out necessary  contrast);  ma'  hi  you  yourself;  7nas‘'i'^  and  you,  you  in  your  turn  (108.13) 
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3.  This  particle  is  found  appended  most  frequently  to  intro- 
ductory words  in  the  sentence,  such  as  ml',  gane,  and  other 
adverbs,  and  to  verb-forms: 

t'aga''^  then  he  returned  62.2;  (cf.  188.15) 
gane-hi^  aba-i-gini'^k'  and  then  he  went  into  the  house  65.16 
naga'-i-M^  = vaga''^  he  said  + (see  § 22)  22.6;  57.1;  128.15; 
192.9 

As  no  definite  meaning  can  be  assigned  to  it,  and  as  it  is  found 
only  in  myth  narration,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  is  to  be 
interpreted  as  a quotative : i 

ga  naga'sa^n-hi^  that  they  said  to  each  other,  it  is  said  27. 1, 3 ; 31 .9  f 
is  also  found  attached  to  a verbal  prefix  (22.1;  140.8,  22,  23).  I 

4.  -s’i^  AND,  BUT.  This  is  one  of  the  most  frequently  occurring  par- 

ticles in  Takelma  narration,  its  main  function  being  to  bind 
together  two  clauses  or  sentences,  particularly  when  a contrast  j 
is  involved.  It  is  found  appended  to  nouns  or  pronouns  as  ^ 
deictic  or  connective  suffix: 

dTcs'i^  he  in  his  turn  61.11;  (cf.  47.14;  104.8,  13) 

JiUlF  sgi'sidi'l  mexs-i^  Panther  and  Coyote,  also  Crane 

An  example  of  its  use  as  sentence  connector  is: 

ga  Tiaganhan  ha-Vgd<'dS  hop!B%  ho''-s-i'^  erne'"  a'nl^  ga  naga'n  that 
used-to-be-said  in-my-country  long-ago,  now-but  here  not  that 
is-said  194.4;  (cf.  60.9;  118.3;  122.17) 

-s-i^  is  particularly  frequently  suffixed  to  the  demonstratives  ga 
THAT  and  aga  this,  gas'i^  and  agas-i^  serving  to  connect  two 
sentences,  the  second  of  which  is  the  temporal  or  logical  resultant 
or  antithesis  of  the  second.  Berth  of  the  connected  or  con- 
trasted sentences  may  be  introduced  by  gas'i^,  agas‘¥,  or  by  a 
word  with  enclitically  attached  In  an  antithesis  agas'i^ 

seems  to  introduce  the  nearer,  while  gas'¥  is  used  to  refer  to 
the  remoter  act.  Examples  showing  the  usage  of  gas'l^  and 
agas'i^  are: 

gas-i'^  deH  ha-de-dllt'a  dl-bumd"'¥  (I  smoked  them  out),  and- 
then  (or  so-that)  yellow-jackets  everywhere  swarmed  73.10 
Tcaiwi'^  tlomoma'nda^  gas'i'^  gayawaYp'  something  I-having- 
killed-it,  thereupon  you-ate-it  90.8 
qas-i'^  guxda  Mluhi  wa-ivn'^  Homxi'xas'^  aha\  on-one-hand  his- 
wife  (was  a)  sea  woman,  her-mother-in-law-but  (lived)  m-the- 
house  154.15 
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agas'¥  yo^kl^at'F  yd'°'  xu'rm-s'i^  a'nl^  de^iigu's-i  now  my-bones 
just  (I  was)  (i.  e.,  I was  reduced  to  a skeleton),  food-and  not 
she-gave-me-to-eat  186.1 

agas-i^  a'nV  ml'^wa  al-t!eye'xi  naga'^  yulum^a'  aga's’¥  xam¥  wa- 
ivn'^  mV’  al-t!ayd¥wa  on-one-hand  “Not  probably  she-has-dis- 
covered-me,”  he-said  Eagle-for-his-part,  but  Grizzly-Bear  girl 
now  she-had-discovered  him  124.9 

gas-V  and  agas'V  as  syntactic  elements  are  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  demonstratives  ga  and  aga  to  which  a connective  -s'V 
happens  to  be  attached.  This  is  shown  by: 

ga-s'i'^  ga^al  that-so  for  ( = so  for  that  reason) 

where  ga^al  is  a postposition  to  ga.  There  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent post-nominal  -s'V  from  appearing  in  the  same  clause: 

aga's'V  mels'V  but  Crow-in-her-turn  162.14 

When  suffixed  to  the  otherwise  non-occurring  demonstrative  H- 
(perhaps  contained  in  Ida-  that)  it  has  a concessive  force, 
DESPITE,  ALTHOUGH,  EVEN  IF  60.1: 

H's'V-M  s'om  goFal  ha^de-dllt'a  wit'  a'nV  al-t!aya'¥  pliyVn 
although-indeed  mountain  to  everywhere  he-went,  not  he- 
found  deer  43.6 

i's'V  ts!aya'¥  a'nV  tlomdm  guxdagwa  although  he-shot-at-her,  not 
he-killed-her  his-own-wife  140.17 

-JiV  (see  no.  3)  or  connective  -s'V  may  be  added  to  %'s'V,  the 
resulting  forms,  with  catch  dissimilation  (see  § 22),  being  H's'ihV 
and  47.11 ; 148.12.  When  combined -with  the  idea  of 

unfulfilled  action,  the  concessive  ^Is’V  is  supplemented  by  the 
conditional  form  in  of  the  verb : 

H's'V  ¥a'i  gwala  ndxbiyau¥V,  wede  ge  IVwaY  even-though  things 
many  they-should-say-to-you  (i.  e.,  even  though  they  call  you 
names),  not  there  look!  60.3 

Compounded  with  -s'V  is  the  indefinite  particle: 

5.  -S'lHva'¥di  64.5.  When  appended  to  interrogatives,  this  parti- 
cle brings  about  the  corresponding  indefinite  meaning  (see 
§ 105),  but  it  has  also  a more  general  syntactic  usage,  in 
which  capacity  it  may  be  translated  as  perchance,  it  seems, 

PROBABLY : 

ma's-Vwa¥di  lienenagwaY  perhaps  (or  probably)  you  ate  it 
all  up  26.17 
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The  uncompounded  wak'di  also  occurs: 

ulu''m  wd'k'di  ¥ai  nak'am  formerly  I-guess  something  it-was  said  ( 
to  him  166.1 

ga  wa'Fdi  hogwa'^sdaP'  that-one,  it-seems,  (was)  their-runner  49.3  j] 
Similar  in  signification  is: 

6.  PROBABLY,  PERHAPS  45.8;  63  15.  This  enclitic  has  a con- 
siderable  tendency  to  apparently  be  incorporated  in  the  verb: 

l-ml'^^wa-t!dUt!iwin  maybe  he  was  caught  {l-t!dUt!iv)in  he  wfis  i; 
caught) 

xa^-l^l'^^wa-sgV'hi^n  mu^xda^n  hi  I’ll-probably-cut-him-in-two 
once  just  31.13 

7.  hl.%  hVs  NEARLY,  ALMOST,  TRYING  44.7;  56.14.  This  element 

implies  that  the  action  which  was  done  or  attempted  failed  of  ‘ 
success : 

mi*  hono^  t!omd¥wa-his  mdl  then  Rlso  he-ldlled-him  nearly  spear- 
shaft  (personified),  i.  e.,  spear-shaft  almost  managed  to  kill 
him,  as  he  had  killed  others  28.11;  (cf.  188.20)  ; 

A frequent  Takelma  idiom  is  the  use  of  hi  s with  a form  of  the 
verb  of  saying  na{g)-  to  imply  a thought  or  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  subject  of  the  7m{g)-  form  that  fails  to  be  realized: 

“ha-xiya'  ml^wa  sgd'H'afde^”  naga'^-hi's  “in-the-water  probably 
I-shall-jump,”  he  thought  (but  he  really  fell  among  alder- 
bushes  and  was  Idlled)  94.17 

Sometimes  his  seems  to  have  a usitative  signification;  prob- 
ably the  main  point  implied  is  that  an  act  once  habitual  has 
ceased  to  be  so: 

dak-his-t'ek!e'^ade^  I used  to  smoke  (but  no  longer  do) 

8.  tvis,  tvV.s  IT  SEEMS,  DOUBTLESS.  This  particle  is  used  to  indicate 

a likely  inference.  Examples  are: 
ml^-wis  dafd'lor-u  moyugwana'n  now-it-seems  youth  he’s-to-be- 
spoiled  (seeing  that  he’s  to  wrestle  with  a hitherto  invincible 

mV  vn'^s  ak!a  Uomoma'n  now  apparently  he-for-his-part  he-has- 
been-killed  (seeing  that  he  does  not  return)  88.9, (6) 

9.  yaxa  continually,  only.  The  translation  given  for  yaxa  is  really 

somewhat  too  strong  and  definite,  its  force  being  often  so  weak 
as  hardly  to  allow  of  an  adequate  rendering  into  English.  It 
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often  does  not  seem  to  imply  more  than  simple  existence  or 
action  unaccompanied  and  undisturbed.  It  is  found  often 
with  the  scarcely  translatable  adverb  ganga  only,  in  wliich 
case  the  idea  of  unvaried  continuance  comes  out  rather 

strongly,  e.  g.: 

ga'-Jii  yaxa  ganga  naga'^^  that-indeed  continually  only  he-said 
(i.  e.,  he  always  kept  saying  that)  24.15 

From  ganga  it  differs  in  the  fact  that  it  is  often  attracted  into 
the  verb-complex: 

ganga  ge'l-yaxa-hewe'hau  only  he-is-continually- thinking  (i.  e.,  he 
is  always  thinking)  (cf.  128.18;  146.15) 

10.  wala'^isina^)  eeally,  come  to  find  out  45.11;  170.8.  As 

indicated  in  the  translation,  wala'^  indicates  the  more  or  less 
unexpected  resolution  of  a doubt  or  state  of  ignorance: 

ga  haga  wala'^  will  wa^-i-t!a'ni¥  that-one  so  really  house  he-kept- 
it  (i.  e.,  it  was  Spear-shaft  himself  who  kept  house,  no  one  else) 
28.10 

Certain  usages  of  wala'^si{na^) , evidently  an  amplification  of 
wala'^,  have  been  already  discussed  (§  70). 

11.  di  INTERROGATIVE.  The  interrogative  enclitic  is  consistently 

used  in  all  cases  where  an  interrogative  shade  of  meaning  is 
present,  whether  as  applying  to  a particular  wmrd,  such  as  an 
interrogative  pronoun  or  adverb,  or  to  the  whole  sentence. 
Its  use  in  indirect  questions  is  frequent : 

man  t'l'^s  mixal  di’'  t.'omomana'^  he-coimted  gophers  how-inany 
had-been-ldlled 

The  use  of  the  interrogative  is  often  merely  rhetorical,  imply- 
ing an  emphatic  negative: 

h'a-di'  ma  will  wa^-i-t!a'nida^  literally,  what  you  house  you-wiU- 
keep?  ( = you  shall  not  keep  house)  27.16;  (cf.  33.1;  47.9) 

Ordinarily  di  occupies  the  second  place  in  the  sentence,  less  fre- 
quently the  third : 

yu'Tdalxde^  di''  ^a'nV  ¥aH  your-teeth  now  (inter.)  not  any 
(i.  e.,  have  you  no  teeth?)  128.23 

Besides  these  syntactically  and  modally  important  enclitic  par- 
ticles, there  are  a few  proclitics  of  lesser  significance.  Among  these 
are  to  be  included  mi*  now  and  gane  then,  and  then,  which,  though 
they  have  been  included  among  the  temporal  adverbs  and  may 
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indeed,  at  times,  convey  a definite  temporal  idea,  are  generally  weak 
unaccented  introducers  of  a clause,  and  have  little  determinable  force: 

jrane  ya'®  then  he  went  92.26;  118.19;  152.7 
ml^  loho'^^  then  he  died  71.13;  98.19;  122.13 

The  proclitic  ne®  well!  is  used  chiefly  as  introductory  to  a hor- 
tatory statement: 

ne®  gd^n-S'i'^  dak'-s'im'^da  ndba/'^^ha'n  let  us-in-our-tum  over- 
his-nose  let-us-do  (i.  e.,  let  us  pass  over  him!)  144.11 
ne®  tlomoma'^n  let  me  kill  him.  (cf.  96.4) 

§ 115.  VII.  Interjections 

Of  intei-jections  and  other  words  of  an  emotional  character  there 
are  quite  a number  in  Takelma.  Some  of  them,  wlule  in  no  sense 
of  definite  grammatical  form,  are  based  on  noun  or  verb  stems.  Not 
a few  involve  sounds  otherwise  foreign  to  the  language  (e.  g.,  nasal- 
ized vowels  [expressed  by  "],  d as  in  English  bat,  d as  in  saw,  dj  as 
in  JUDGE,  voiceless  palatal  I [written  l\,  final  fortis  consonant) ; pro- 
longation of  vowels  and  consonants  (expressed  by  + ) and  repetition 
of  elements  are  frequently  used. 

The  material  obtained  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

1 . Particles  of  Address  : 

ama''  come  on!  96.24 

hene'  aw aj’"  from  here!  get  away!  148.8,  10,  11,  13,  14 
dit'gwdlam  O yes!  (with  idea  of  pity)  29.13;  dit'gwa'<^Ham  wi^wa 
my  poor  younger  brother!  64.4 
Jia-i''  used  by  men  in  talking  to  each  other 

ha'ikid'  used  by  women  in  talking  to  each  other  (cf.  ha-ik!d  wife! 
husband!) 

2.  Simple  Interjections  (expressing  fvmdamental  emotions): 

a I-  surprise,  generally  jojd’ul;  weeping  28.5;  58.2;  150.2 
d;  d';  ^d;  sudden  surprise  at  new  turn;  sudden  resolve  28.6 ; 29.7 ; 
55.7;  78.9 

a'®  sudden  halt  at  perceiving  something  not  noticed  before  26.12 
o'  doubt,  caution  136.23 

0+  sudden  recollection;  admiration,  wonderment;  call  92.9; 

138.19;  188.17,  19 
d+  fear,  wonder  17.3 

®e«;  V displeasure  27.16;  32.9;  33.6;  122.12 

'he-\-  (both  hoarsely  whispered)  used  by  mythological  char- 
acters (crane,  snake)  on  being  roused  to  attention  122.10, 
148.17,  18 
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M+;  «+  call  59.2;  73.7;  75.10;  76.8 

£gn'.  sgTi  disapproval,  “what  s up  1 , sarcasm  28.11,  • 

V ■*"  protest  112.6, 11 ; 114.3, 6, 13 ; 's'”,  V”  decided  displeasure 


198.2 

scorn,  threat  140.9;  152.14 
e"'  sniffing  suspiciously  160.20 

smelling  suspiciously  124.23 
dja'  disapproval,  warning  156.18 
m+  m+  gentle  warning,  pity  29.8;  31.11,  14 
7i,m+  7i-m+  reviving  hope  (1)  32.3 
wd+  wd^  (loudly  whispered)  cry  for  help  29.12 

Jia-i  alas!  62.4,  7 
groan  182.11 

Tio'^  (hoarsely  whispered)  on  being  woimded  190.24 
M'  M M groans  on  being  wounded  192.10 
Tie'  Tie  Tie  Tie  laughter  118.22;  120.6 


Those  that  follow  have  a prefixed  s'-  frequently  used  by  Coyote. 
They  are  probably  characteristic  of  this  character  (see  also 
71.14;  90.12). 

derisive  laughter  71.7;  72.11;  73.15;  74.15 
sharp  anger  86.6,  22,  24 
s'fee'  + “ call  for  some  one  to  come  92.1 
c^a'i  say  there,  you!  92.18,  21 
s'gd+  sorrow  100.3 

3.  Set  Calls  (including  cries  in  formulas  and  myths): 


p'd+  (loudly  whispered)  war-whoop  190.15 

1)d+  hd+  (loudly  whispered  and  held  out  long)  war-whoop 

136.26  hd  wd'  du  wd'  du (loudly  whispered)  war-whoop 

110.19  gwd'  TM  Id  Id  Id  (loudly  whispered)  war-whoop  on  slaying 
one  of  enemy 

wd  wd  wd  cry  to  urge  on  deer  to  coiTal 
6o+  yelling  at  appearance  of  new  moon  196.5 
Tid  + ; hd+  (both  loudly  whispered)  urging  on  to  run  46.5,  7 ; 47.6 ; 
48.1,  3,  9;  49.3 

hP+  blowing  before  exercising  supernatural  power  96.19,  20,  22; 
198.7 

p'+  blowing  in  exercising  supernatural  power  77.9 

blowing  water  on  person  to  resuscitate  him  170.3 
Tie  blowing  preparatory  to  medicine-formula  addressed  to  wind 
198.4 

do'  do  do  do  do  do  cry  (of  ghosts)  on  catching  fire  98.4  (cf . T ana  du' 
du  du  du'  du  du) 

xirm'  +ximi  cry  of  rolling  skull  174.5,  6 
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o'  + da  da  da  da  da  cry  of  people  nmning  away  from  rolling  skull 
174.9,  10 

do'lhi  dolhi'  taunt  (of  Pitch  to  Coyote)  86.2,  8,  10,  17,  21,  23; 

88.  1,  2 

da'Ualwaya  da  Tdalwaya  da'ldalwaya  formula  for  catcliing  craw- 
fish (explained  in  myth  as  derived  from  daUa'l  dragon-fly) 
29.14,  16 

wi'likHsi  "cut  off!”  (cf.  his  stone  knife  142.21)  Chicken- 

Hawk’s  cry  for  revenge  144.1 

sgilbibl'  +^x  “come  warm  yourself!  ” 25.7  (cf.  sgiW'pxde^  I warm 
myself  25.8) 

gewe'^]c!ewe‘  (cf.  gewe'TcHwi^n  I hold  [salmon]  bow-fashion)  said 
by  Pitch  when  Coyote  is  stuck  to  him  88.5,  9,  11,  12 
p!idi-l-p'd'H'p'idit'k'  “ O my  liver!  ” (cf.  p'dH' p'id-i-  salmon  liver) 
cry  of  Grizzly  Bear  on  finding  she  has  eaten  her  children’s 
livers  120.19,  20 

The  last  three  show  very  irregular  types  of  reduplication,  not  other- 
wise found. 

4.  Animal  Cries  and  Imitative  Sounds: 

wa'yanl  cry  of  Jack-Rabbit  108.9,  14,  17 
{s')ha'u,  ha'u  cry  of  Grizzly  Bear  106.12,  19;  140.12 
wd'  + ^ (hoarse)  death-cry  of  Grizzly  Bear  woman  142.3 
Bear’s  cry  72.15 

p!d¥  p!d¥  “bathe!  bathe!”  supposed  cry  of  crow 
ba¥  bak'  bak'  bak'  bak'  sound  made  by  Woodpecker  90.11;  92.2 

(cf.  ba'k'bd°'  red-headed  woodpecker  92.2) 
p!aup!aup!aup!aup!aup!ausonnd  made  by  Yellowhammer  90. 19 
bum+  bum+  noise  made  by  rolling  skull  174.4 
tde'lelelele  (whispered)  sound  of  rattling  dentalia  156.24  (cf.  aorist 
stem  tdelem-  rattle) 

t'ul  t'ul  t'ul  noise  made  by  Rock  Boy  in  walking  over  graveyard 
house  14.8 

dEm+  dEm+  dEm+  noise  of  men  fighting  24.1 
xa'-u  (whispered)  noise  of  crackling  hair  as  it  burns  24.8 
t'gi'l  imitating  sound  of  something  breaking  24.4  (ci.xa-dd^ih-t  gil- 
t'ga'lhi  he  broke  it  in  two  with  rock  24.4) 

Vut'  t'uf  t'ut'  noise  of  pounding  acorns  26,12 
bAk!  “pop!  ” stick  stuck  into  eye  27.8 
hu'^+  confused  noise  of  people  talking  far  off  190.7 
kli'didididi  sound  of  men  wrestling  32.14 

5.  Song  Burdens: 

wa'yawene  Id'^ana  medicine-man’s  dance  46.14 
wainhd  round  dance;  lullaby  (cf.  walnha  put  him  to  sleep!) 
104.15;  106.4,8;  105  note 
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TcH'xinhi  round  dance  (said  by  Frog)  102.18 
^o'cu  ^o'cu  round  dance  (said  by  Frog)  102.23 
gwa'tca  gwatca  round  dance  (said  by  Bluejay)  104.7 
tda'itdla  round  dance  (play  on  idd'^c  bluejay)  104.7 
he'beUnihi'a  round  dance  (said  by  Mouse;  play  on  heldn  rushes) 
104.10 

beleldo  round  dance  (play  on  help^  swan)  104.15 
U'gi  U'gi  hi'gl+  Skunk’s  medicine-man’s  dance  ([?]  play  on 
llF'"  skunk)  164.18,  22 ; 166.5 

. M'^gwatd  hd'^gwatci  said  by  s'omloho'lxa^s  in  doctoring 

§ 116.  CONCLUSION 

The  salient  morphologic  characteristics  of  Takelma  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  words  inflective  and  incorporating,  the  chief  stress 
being  laid  on  either  epithet  according  as  one  attaches  greater  impor- 
tance to  the  general  method  employed  in  the  formation  of  words  and 
forms  and  their  resulting  inner  coherence  and  unity,  or  to  the  par- 
ticular grammatical  treatment  of  a special,  though  for  many  Ameri- 
can languages  important,  syntactic  relation,  the  object.  Outside  of 
most  prefixed  elements  and  a small  number  of  the  post-nominal 
suffixes,  neither  of  which  enter  organically  into  the  inner  structure 
of  the  word-form,  the  Takelma  word  is  a firmly  Imit  morphologic 
unit  built  up  of  a radical  base  or  stem  and  one  or  more  affixed  (gen- 
erally suffixed)  elements  of  almost  entirely  formal,  not  material, 
signification. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the  structure  of  Takelma  with 
that  of  the  neighboring  languages ; but  a lack,  at  the  time  of  writing, 
of  published  material  on  the  Kalapuya,  Coos,  Shasta,  Achomawi, 
and  Karok  makes  it  necessary  to  cUspense  with  such  comparison. 
With  the  Athapascan  dialects  of  southwest  Oregon,  the  speakers  of 
which  were  in  close  cultural  contact  vdth  the  Takelmas,  practically 
no  agreements  of  detail  are  traceable.  Both  Takelma  and  Atha- 
pascan make  a very  extended  idiomatic  use  of  a rather  large  num- 
ber of  verbal  prefixes,  but  the  resemblance  is  probably  not  a far- 
reaching  one.  While  the  Athapascan  prefixes  are  etymologically 
distinct  from  the  main  body  of  lexical  material  and  have  reference 
chiefly  to  position  and  modes  of  motion,  a very  considerable  number 
of  the  Takelma  prefixes  are  intimately  associated,  etymologically 
and  functionally,  with  parts  of  the  body.  In  the  verb  the  two  lan- 
guages agree  in  the  incorporation  of  the  pronominal  subject  and 
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object,  but  here  again  the  resembhince  is  only  superficial.  In 
Athapascan  the  pronominal  elements  are  phonetically  closely  com- 
bined with  the  verbal  prefixes  and  stand  apart  from  the  follow- 
ing verb-stem,  which  never,  or  very  rarely,  loses  its  monosyllabic 
individuality.  In  Takelma  the  pronominal  elements,  together  with 
the  derivative  affixes,  enter  into  very  close  combination  with  the 
preceding  verb-stem,  but  stand  severely  aloof  from  the  verbal 
prefixes.  The  radical  phonetic  changes  which  the  verb-stem  under- 
goes for  tense  in  both  languages  is  perhaps  the  most  striking 
resemblance  between  the  two;  but  even  in  this  regard  they  differ 
widely  as  to  the  methods  employed.  Neither  the  very  extended 
use  of  reduplication  in  Takelma,  nor  the  frequent  use  in  Atha- 
pascan of  distinct  verb-stems  for  the  singular  and  plural,  is  shared 
by  the  other.  Add  to  this  the  fact  lhat  the  phonetic  systems  of 
Athapascan  and  Takelma  are  more  greatly  divergent  than  would 
naturally  be  expected  of  neighboring  languages,  and  it  becomes  clear 
that  the  opinion  that  has  generally  been  held,  though  based  on 
practically  no  evidence,  in  regard  to  the  entirely  distinct  character- 
istics of  the  two  linguistic  stocks,  is  thoroughly  justified. 

The  entire  lack  of  nominal  cases  in  Takelma  and  the  lack  of  pro- 
nominal incorporation  in  Klamath  indicate  at  the  outset  the  funda- 
mental morphologic  difference  between  these  stocks.  In  so  far  as 
nominal  cases  and  lack  of  pronominal  incorporation  are  made  the 
chief  morphologic  criteria  of  the  central  Californian  group  of  linguistic 
families,  as  represented,  say,  by  Maidu  and  Yokuts,  absolutely  no 
resemblance  is  discernible  between  those  languages  and  T akelma.  As 
far,  then,  as  available  linguistic  material  gives  opportunity  for  judg- 
ment, Takelma  stands  entirely  isolated  among  its  neighbors. 

In  some  respects  Takelma  is  typically  American,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  at  all  to  speak  of  typical  American  linguistic  characteristics. 
Some  of  the  more  important  of  these  typical  or  at  any  rate  wide- 
spread American  traits,  that  arc  found  in  Takelma,  are;  the  mcor- 
poration  of  the  pronominal  (and  nominal)  object  in  the  verb,  the 
incorporation  of  the  possessive  pronouns  in  the  noun;  the  closer 
association  with  the  verb-form  of  the  object  than  the  subject;  the 
inclusion  of  a considerable  number  of  instrumental  and  local  modifi- 
cations in  the  verb-complex;  the  weak  development  of  differences  of 
tense  in  the  verb  and  of  number  in  the  verb  and  noun;  and  the 
impossibility  of  drawing  a sharp  line  between  mode  and  tense. 
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Of  the  more  special  grammatical  characteristics,  some  of  which  are 
nearly  unparalleled  in  those  languages  of  North  America  that  have 
been  adequately  studied,  are:  a system  of  pitch-accent  of  fairly  con- 
siderable, though  probably  etymologically  secondary,  formal  sig- 
nificance; a strong  tendency  in  the  verb,  noun,  adjective,  and  adverb 
toward  the  formation  of  dissyllabic  stems  with  repeated  vowel  (e.  g., 
aorist  stem  yowo-  be;  verb-stem  loho-  die;  noun  moxo'  buzzard; 
adjective  Aos-5"  [plural]  getting  big;  adverb  oZo'm  formerly);  a 
very  considerable  use  of  end  reduplication,  initial  reduplication  being 
entirely  absent;  the  employment  of  consonant  and  vowel  changes  as  a 
grammatical  process;  the  use  in  verbs,  nouns,  and  adjectives  of  pre- 
fixed elements,  identical  with  body-part  noun  stems,  that  have  refer- 
ence now  to  parts  of  the  body,  now  to  purely  local  relations;  the 
complicated  and  often  irregular  modifications  of  a verbal  base  for 
the  formation  of  the  most  generalized  tense,  the  aorist;  the  great 
differentiation  of  pronominal  schemes  according  to  syntactic  rela- 
tion, class  of  verb  or  noun,  and  tense-mode,  despite  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  persons  (only  five — two  singular,  two  plural,  and 
one  indifferent) ; the  entire  lack  in  the  noun  and  pronoun  of  cases 
(the  subjective  and  objective  are  made  unnecessary  by  the  pronominal 
and  nominal  incorporation  characteristic  of  the  verb;  the  possessive, 
by  the  formal  use  of  possessive  pronoun  affixes ; and  the  local  cases, 
by  the  extended  use  of  pre-positives  and  postpositions) ; the  existence 
in  the  noun  of  characteristic  suffixes  that  appear  only  with  pre- 
positives and  possessive  affixes ; the  fair  amount  of  distinctness  that 
the  adjective  possesses  as  contrasted  with  both  verb  and  noun;  the 
use  of  a decimal  system  of  numeration,  tertiary  or  quinary  in  origin; 
and  a rather  efficient  though  simple  syntactic  apparatus  of  subordi- 
nating elements  and  well-modulated  enclitic  particles.  Altogether 
Takelmahas  a great  deal  that  is  distinct  and  apparently  even  isolated 
about  it.  Though  typical  in  its  most  fundamental  features,  it  may, 
when  more  is  known  of  American  languages  as  a whole,  have  to 
be  considered  a very  specialized  type. 
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3.  Forms  of  na{g)-  say,  do 
• A.  Intransitive 


Aorlst 

Future 

Potential 

Inferential 

Present 

Imperative 

Future 

Imperative 

Singular: 
1st  per. 

nagalt'e’ 

na't'ee 

na't'e* 

na't 'a* 

2d  per. 
3d  per. 
Plural: 

nagalt' 

naga'it 

nada't 

na'H' 

na't' 

na'‘ 

na',k!elt 

na'k' 

na' 

na'‘k' 

1st  per. 

nagayi'k' 

na^a'm 

{1)nayi'k' 

na’k'ana'k' 

nab&'a‘(ha'n) 

2d  per. 
Imper. 

nagalt'p' 
ne‘ge'‘  (sub- 
ordinate 
neye'eda‘  or 
nk'ida‘) 

na't'ba^ 

neeyaUk'i* 

(conditional) 

na't'p' 

na'k.'At'p' 

na'np' 

t'REQ  UEXTA  TI VE 


Aorlst 

Future 

Inferential 

Present 

Imperative 

Future 

imperative 

Singular: 

1st  per 

Tiaga‘na'k'de‘ 

naiil'et 

naRk'a^ 

2d  per 

naga‘nigi't' 

nanada'f  i 

nanklelt' 

narlAa 

nofiAa*t' 

3d  per 

naga‘nd'a‘k' 

nana'H'  i 

naflf* 

Plural: 

1st  per 

naga’nigi'k' 

nanaga'm  • 

naflfana't* 

nanaba'‘ 

2d  per 

mga’nigi't'p' 

nana't'ba‘  i 

nank.'eit'p' 

naHhanp' 

Imper. 

nennia'ut 

' These  forms  are  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  na‘-nada'‘,  no‘-na'*r,  and  so  forth  (see  §69).  It  Is 
of  course  possible  to  have  also  na‘-7ianada'‘,  and  so  forth. 

’ Also  nankak'  Is  found,  so  that  It  Is  probable  that  doublets  exist  for  other  non-aorlst  forms,  e.  g., 
naftAoda',  nafihaba‘. 


B.  Transitive 


Aorist 


Subject 


Singular: 
1st  per. 
2d  per. 
3d  per. 
Plural: 

1st  per. 
2d  per. 


Object 


First  person 
singular 

Second  person 
singular 

Third  person 

naga'sbi‘n 

naga'‘n 

nege's'dam 

naga'l' 

nege'sl 

naga'abi 

naga' 

nagtubiTui'k' 

nagana'k' 

nege's'dap* 

naga'l'p' 

First  person 
plural 

Second  person 
plural 

naga'simiC 

naga'sanba^n 

naga'sanp* 

naga'simit'p' 

naga'tanbana'k' 
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B.  Transitive — Continued 

Future 


Object 

Subject 

First  person 
singular 

Second  person 
singular 

Third  person 

First  person 
plural 

Second  person 
plural 

Singular: 
1st  per. 
2d  per. 
3d  per. 

/ 

nixdv 

nixink' 

Tiaxbin 

naxbink' 

ndagi'n 

nak'ida^ 

nak'ink' 

ndximida^ 

ndxamank' 

Tidxanban 

naxanbank' 

Plural: 

1st  per. 

2d  per. 

Imper.  condit. 

nlxdaba^ 

nlxiauk'i‘ 

Tiaxbinagam 

mxbiauk'i‘ 

ndagimga'm 

nu<igi't'ba^ 

naximit'ba‘ 

naxanbamgam 

Inferential 


Singular: 
1st  per. 
2d  per. 
3d  per. 

n^xikf^V 

nSxik* 

ndxbiga‘ 

nazbik' 

ndk'iga‘ 

ndk'ik!aV 

ndk'ik' 

•ndxamk.'elt' 

nazamk' 

naxanp*ga^ 

naxanp'k* 

Pliural: 

1st  per. 
2d  per. 

nlxikleU'j)' 

ndxbigana'k' 

•nak'igana'k' 

ndk'ikleil'p' 

naxamk.'eU'p' 

ndxanp' gana'k' 

Fotential 


Singular: 
1st  per. 
2d  per. 
3d  per. 
Plural: 

1st  per. 
2d  per. 


naxbi‘n 

ndagi’^n 

naxanba‘n 

nSxdam 

n&k'il' 

naximit' 

naxanp' 

nlxi 

naxbi 

nak'i 

naxam 

ndxbinak' 

nak'inak' 

naxanbana^k' 

nlxdap' 

nak'it'p' 

ndximit'p' 

Fresent  Imperati re 


singular: 

2d  per. 

nlxi 

nak'i 

naxcLw, 

Plural: 

1st  per. 

nak'iba‘ 

2d  per. 

nSxip' 

ndk'ip' 

naxamp' 

Future  Imperati  re 


Singular: 

2d  per. 

Tiixgc^m 

n&agi'ck' 
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B.  Transitive — Continued 

VassivK 


Aorlst 

Future 

Potential 

Inferential 

Singular: 

1st  per 

nege'fin 

nlzina’ 

nlzin 

nizigam 

2d  per 

naga’tbin 

rUUbina’ 

ruXzbin 

n&zbigam 

3d  per 

naga'n 

ndagina’’ 

n&k'in 

n&k'am 

Plural: 

1st  per 

naga'timin 

nUzimina’ 

nUzimin 

n&zamk'am 

2d  per 

naga'tanban 

nHzanbana‘ 

n&zanban 

Tiaxanp'ffam 

FHEQ  TJENTATIVE 
Aorlst 


Object 


Subject 

First  person 
sln^ar 

Second  person 
slugular 

Third  person 

First  person 
plural 

Second  person 
plural 

Singular: 

1st  per.  . . . 

nagantbi‘n 

nagaHha^n 

nagafiganbafn 

2d  per.  . . . 

negeAfdam 

nagailhat' 

nagailtimit' 

3d  per.  . . . 

negeilsi 

nagailgbi 

nagaUha 

nagaHsam 

nagafitanp' 

Plural: 

1st  per.  . . . 

nagaiitbinak' 

nagafihanak' 

ziagaHaanbana'k' 

2d  per.  . . . 

negens-dap' 

nagafthal'p' 

nagailsimit'p' 

Future 

Singular: 

1st  per.  . . . 

'nansbln 

nanitan 

ndnsanban 

2d  per.  . . . 

nlns-da^ 

■n&nhada‘ 

nSnsimida‘ 

3d  per.  . . . 

nlns-ink' 

nambink' 

n&nhank' 

n&nsamank' 

Tidmanbank' 

Plural: 

1st  per.  . . . 

n&ngbinagam 

ndnbanagam 

nansanbanagam 

2d  per.  . . . 

nlnsdaba* 

n&nhal'ba‘ 

nansimit'ba’ 

Eagsire 


Aorist 


Future 


Singular: 
1st  per. 
2d  per. 
3d  per. 
Plural: 

1st  per. 
2d  per. 


negensin 

nagaUsbin 

nagaHhan 

nagailgimin 

nagaiisanban 


nins-ina‘ 

nangbina* 

nSnhanat 

nansimina^ 

7iinsanbana‘ 
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C.  Causative  in  -n-  * 

Aorist 


Object 

Subject 

First  person 
sln^ar 

Second  person 
singular 

Third  person 

First  person 
plural 

Second  person 
plural 

Singular: 

nagdnzanba’n 

1st  per.  . . . 

nagdnxbUn 

nagOana'‘n 

(nagdani'‘n)^ 

2d  per.  . . . 

neglnzdam 

nagdana't' 

{nagOani'V) 

naganximit' 

3d  per.  . . . 

neglnxi 

nagdnzbi 

nagdn 

{naginhi) 

nagdnzam 

nagSnxanp' 

Plural: 

1st  per.  . . . 

nagdnzbinak' 

nagSamna'k' 

{mgdmina'k') 

nagdnxanbana'k' 

2d  per.  . . . 

neglnzdap' 

nagdma't'p' 

(nagSani't'p') 

nagdnximit'p' 

Future 


Singular: 

1st  per.  . . . 

nSnxbin 

nojana'n 

nanxanban 

(ndant'n) 

2d  per.  . . . 

ninxdat 

rUlamda'‘  • 
{ndanida't) 

nanximida' 

Sd.per.  . . . 

ninxink' 

n&nxbittk' 

nOana'nk' 

(nOani'nk') 

ndnxamank' 

nanxanbank' 

Plural: 

1st  per.  . . . 

n&nxblnagam 

vAananaga'm 

(naaninaga'm) 

n&nxanbanagam 

2d  per.  . . . 

nlnxdaba‘ 

rUhma't'ba* 

{nSmii't'ba‘) 

ndnxlmU'ba‘ 

Faasive 


Aorist 

Future 

Singular: 

1st  per 

neginxin 

nlnxtna‘ 

2d  per 

nagSmxbin 

nSnxbina* 

3d  per 

nagSma'n  {nagSanl'n) 

Ttdananu’’  {noAnina't) 

Plural: 

1st  per 

nagduximin 

n8,nxlmina‘ 

2d  per 

nagduxanban 

nanzanbaTWA 

* Though  these  forms  are  simply  derivatives  of  Intransitive  aorist  naga(i)-,  verb-stem  na-,  they  have  been 
listed  here  because  of  their  great  similarity  to  transitive  frequentatives,  with  which  they  might  be  easily 
■confused.  In  the  aorist,  the  two  sets  of  forms  differ  In  the  length  of  the  second  (repeated)  vowel,  In  the 
connecting  consonant,  and  to  some  extent  In  the  place  of  the  accent,  though  this  Is  probably  a minor  con- 
sideration. In  the  future,  they  differ  In  the  connecting  consonant  and  partly  again  In  the  place  of  the  accent. 
’Forms  In  parentheses  are  Instrumental.  ' 

’Imperative  (sing.  subj.  and  third  person  object):  nanha. 

3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12 19 
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D.  Beclprocal  Forms 


Aorist 

Future 

Plural: 

1st  per 

naga'tinik' 

n&zinigam 

2d  per 

naga'tanl'p' 

rUlxarU'ba’ 

3d  per 

naga'ta‘n 

(frequentative  nagaii- 

n&xanfC 

tafn) 

£.  Nominal  Derivatives 
INFINITIVES 
Intransitive:  nc'z 


Object 

First  person 
singular 

Second  person 
singiilar 

Third  person 

First  person 
plural 

Second  person 
plural 

Transitive  .... 

nlziga 

n&zhiya 

ndagia' 

rukcimia 

mlzanbia 

FARTICIFEE 
Active:  noT 

Other  forms  derived  from  verb-stem  na{g)~  than  those  given  above 
are  of  course  found,  but  are  easily  formed  on  evident  analogies. 
Observe,  however,  intransitive  aorist  stem  nagai-  in  transitive  deriva- 
tives nagalk'wa  he  said  to  him  (personal)  and  nagaik' wit'  he  said 
to  himself.  Comitatives  in  -{a)gw-  are  not  listed  because  their  forma- 
tion offers  no  difficulty;  e,  g.,  second  person  singular  present  impera- 
tive ndk'"  do  so  and  so  having  it!  It  is  possible  that  &o“- 
nSxada^  immediately  is  nothing  but  adverb  6o“  now  + subordinating 
foTm*nSxada^  of  -xa-  derivative  from  with  regular  palatal  ablaut 
(see  §31,5);  literally  it  would  then  mean  something  like  when  it  is 
becoming  (doing)  now. 


APPENDIX  B 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  DEATH 


xi'lam  ^ sebe't'* * 

Roastlng-Dead-People 


hap'da  ® 

his  child 


loho'k’.* 

it  died. 


sgi'sidl'l® 

He  and  CJoyote 


no'tslat'gwan' 

neighboring  each 
other 


yu'k'.^ 

they  were. 


“laps 


10 


laps 

blanket 


ga-s‘i^®  nak'ik':® 

And  that  he  said  to 
him: 

yimi'xi,”  “ naga'-ihi® 

fend  it  to  me,”  he  sSd,  it  is  said. 


yimi'xi”  hSp'dek' ” loho'ida^” 

lend  it  to  me  my  child  since  it  died, 


xilam^  sebe't'.’ 

Roasting-Dead- People. 


“ani*”  laps^“ 

” Not  blanket 


1 xi'lam.  Used  Indiflerently  for  sick,  dead  (as  noun),  and  ghost,  -am  (=  -on)  is  probably  noun-forming 
unfflT  with  inorganic  -a-  (cf.  han-xilml  abode  op  ghosts,  literally,  acboss-river  are  ghosts  as  verb  with 
positional  -1).  As  base  is  left  iff-  or  lin-  (-n-  of  radical  syllable  dlsslmilates  to  -f-  before  nasal  suffix);  xi'lam 
from  * lin-an  or  * xiUin.  This  ifn-  is  perhaps  etymologically  identical  with  iln  mucus  (verb-base  rln-  sniff). 

J sebe't'.  Participle  in  -f  of  verb  se‘ba'‘n  Type  5 1 roast  it;  aorlst  stem  setb-,  verb-stem  sebe-.  eoast- 
ING-DEAD-PEOPLE  is  Takelma  name  for  species  of  black  long-legged  bug.  He  is  supposed  to  be  so  called 
because  responsible  for  death,  as  told  in  this  myth. 

•bdp'da.  Base  hoop'-  small,  child  (cf.  haps-di'  small).  This  is  one  of  those  comparatively  few  nouns 
that  add  possessive  pronominal  suffixes  of  Scheme  II  directly  to  stem.  With  suffixed  ([?]  pre-pronomlnal) 
-I-  it  becomes  plural  in  signification:  hdpxda  his  children.  This  sort  of  plural  formation  stands,  as  far  as 
known,  entirely  isolated  in  Takelma.  In  its  absolute  form  haap'-  takes  on  derivative  suffix  -if,  Mpxi' 
child. 

* loho'k'.  Third  personal  inferential  of  verb  lohoU'e^  Type  4b  i die;  aorlst  stem  lohoi-,  verb-stem 
loho-.  -k'  Inferential  element.  Inferential  mode  used  because  statement  Is  here  not  made  on  personal 
authority,  but  only  as  tradition  or  hearsay.  According  to  this,  all  myth  narrative  should  employ  inferential 
forms  instead  of  aorlst.  This  myth  employs  partly  Inferentials  and  partly  aorlsts;  but  in  most  other 
myths  aorists  are  regularly  employed,  probably  because  they  are  more  familiar  forms,  and  perhaps,  also, 
because  myths  may  be  looked  upon  as  well-authenticated  fact. 

s sgi'sidi'l.  sgi'si  coyote,  formed  by  repetition  of  base-vowel  according  to  Type  2.  -dl'l  is  dual  suffix 
tgi'sidl'l  by  Itself  might  mean  two  coyotes,  but  -di'f  is  never  properly  dual  In  signification,  meaning  rather 
he  (indicated  by  preceding  noun)  and  some  one  else  (indicated  by  context). 

‘no’ttlat'gwan.  From  local  adverbial  stem  ndts/-  next  door,  neighboring;  it  is  formed  by  addition 
of  characteristic  -a-  and  third  personal  plural  refiexlve  pronominal  suffix  -I'gwan  (=  -f  - [third  person]-(-fftoa- 
[refiexive]  + -n  [plural]).  First  person  singular  notsladl;  second  person  singular  noUtada'^. 

' gu'k'.  Third  personal  inferential  of  verb  yowo't'e^  Type  2 i am;  aorist  stem  yowo-,  verb-stem  yo- 
iyur).  -k'  Inferential  element  as  in  loho'k'.  Corresponding  aorlst,  yowo'‘. 

• foi-f'.  ga  is  general  demonstrative  that,  here  serving  to  anticipate  quotation:  “laps  (2)  . . . yimi'xi- 
(3).  ’ ’ -s'f'  as  general  connective  indicates  sequence  of  n&k'ik'  upon  loho'k'  (1). 

•ndk'ik'.  Third  personal  Inferential  of  verb  naga'‘n  Type  2 i say  to  him;  aorist  stem  naga-,  verb-stem 
n6Ag-.  Corresponding  aorlst,  naga'.  Non-aorlstlo  forms  of  this  transitive  verb  show  instrumental  -f-  (see 
§64). 

“ laps.  Noun  of  uncertain  etymology,  perhaps  from  base  lab-  carry  on  one’s  back,  -s  nominal  deriva- 
tive suffix  of  no  known  definite  signification. 

H yimi'xi.  Present  imperative  second  person  singular  subject,  first  person  singular  object  (-li)  of  verb 
ylimiya'in  Type  1 1 lend  it  to  him;  aorist  stem  ylimli-,  verb-stem  yimi-.  Non-aorlstlo  forms  show  instru- 
mental -i-  as  ianak'ik';  e.  g.,  yimi'hin  I shall  lend  it  to  him. 

i^hdp'dek'.  See Adp'iio (1).  -de'fc'firstpersonslngularpossesslvepronomlnalsuffixaccordlng  to  Schemell. 

i^loho'ida‘.  Subordinate  form,  with  causal  signification,  of  loho'v  he  died.  Aorlst  stem  lahoi-  = verb- 
stem  loho-  + Intransitive  element -i- characteristic  of  aorist  of  Type  4;-*,  third  personal  aorlst  subject  intran- 
sitive ClassI,  disslmilated  because  of  catch  in  subordinating  suffix  -da'.  Syntactically  loho'ida‘  Is  subordi- 
nated to  yimi'xi. 

mga'-ihii.  =naga'i‘  he  said-)-  quotatlve  enclitic  -fti'.  naga'<‘  third  person  aorlst  of  Irregular  verb 
nagaXt  e*  Type  4a  i say;  aorlst  stem  nagai-,  verb-stem  no-.  Both  transitive  and  Intransitive  forms  of  no(g)- 
SAY  Incorporate  object  of  thing  said;  ga  in  gas-i‘  (2)  is  Incorporated  as  direct  object  In  nak'ik'  (it  would  be 
theoretically  more  correct  to  write  ga  [-j'i'j-ndk'it');  while  quotation  “fops  . , . yimt'ii”  is  syntactically 
direct  object  of  naga'-ihi‘  which,  as  such,  it  precedes,  gamdk'ik'  anticipates  “laps  . . . yimi'xi”  naga'- 
ihi‘.  Observe  use  of  aorlst  instead  of  inferential  from  naga'-ihi*  on. 

a nV.  Negative  particle  with  following  aorlst.  True  negative  future  would  be  weds  yimi'hixbiga‘. 
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y?mi8bi*n”  gwidi'-s'i*”  xila'm^  y^Cik'i®,”^®  naga'-ihi*“ 

1 lend  it  to  you  for  where  they  will  be  dead  people  if  they  return?”  he  said,  it  is  said, 

klodo't'®^  hSp'dagwa*® 

He  burled  it  his  own  child 

mi‘hi**®  sgi's!**  hap'da* 

Now,  it  is  wyote  his  child 
said. 


sgi'si.®  no"s'i**®  yewe'*®*^  xilam^  sebe't'.* 

Coyota  And  next  door  he  returned  Roastlng-Dead-People. 


loho'ida®.”  ganehi**®  dabalni'xa*®  la®le\” 

who  had  died.  And  then,  it  long  time  it  became, 

is  said, 

xi'lam^  la“le\”  loho"*.*®  ml*^®  gini'^k'*®  xilam‘  sebet'* 

sick  It  became.  Now  it  died.  Now  next  door  he  went  Roasting-Dead- People 

5 wa'^da.  ‘ ‘ laps  yiini'xi  “ ha^p'de'k'  **  lobo'ida^  ” ‘ ‘ k'adi' 

to  him.  "Blanket  fend  it  to  me  my  child  since  it  died.” “What 

”33  xilam'  sebe't'*  ga*  naga'*^‘^  “ho“xaV®‘  ma*a*® 

that  he  saUl.  “ Ijisi  lime 


nagalt , 

you  said?” 


Roasting-Dead-People 


naga" 

he  said. 


you 


» TfiimUWn.  First  person  singular  subject  (-'n)  second  personal  singular  object  (-6i-)  of  verb  yiimiya'^n 
(see  ylmi'xi  above).  indirect  object  used  only  in  aorlst  of  this  verb,  elsewhere  -i-;  e.  g.,  future  yimi'xUn 
I SHALL  LEND  IT  TO  YOU.  Aoiistisused  becauso  idea  offuturlty  Is  here  Immedlatej  i.e.,  timeofactionisnot 
put  definitely  forward.  

u ywiii'-i‘{‘,  gwi-  general  Interrogative  and  indefinite  adverb  where?  somewhere.  Jl  interrogative 
enclitic  serving  to  give  gwi-  distinct  Interrogative  signification,  -sd'hasheresllghtcausal  tinge:  for  where 
WOULD  THEY  ALL  BE,  IF  THEY  RETURNED? 

« yo”f.  Third  personal  future  of  verb  yowo'Vtf  l am  (see  yu'V  above).  -T  third  personal  subject 
future  intransitive  Class  I. 

'» yiUk‘i‘,  Third  personal  conditional  (-k'i*)  of  verb  yewelt'e^  Type  4a  i return;  aorlst  stem  yewH-, 
verb-stem  yht-  (ye‘w-). 

>0  7k5'u»-('.  -nO'^s-  (stem  nSlt/-  next  door)  + connective  n5'u'»-may  best  be  considered  aslocal 


adverbial  prefix  to  yewe'i’. 

>1  yewe'i'.  Third  person  aorlst  of  verb  yewelfi*  (see  yiakH‘  above  (-<  and  -*  as  in  loko'i‘  and  naga'O  above) 
M klodo't'.  Third  personal  subject,  third  personal  object  aorlst  of  verb  k/ododa'’n  Typo  8 i bury  him 


aorlst  stem  k/odod-,  verb-stem  g6«d-.  ^ 

iihap'dagwa.  See  Aap'do  (1).  -jiaa  reflexive  suffix.  k/odoV  Mp' da  would  have  meant  he  (Roasting- 

Dead-People)  BURIED  ms  (Coyote’s)  cmu>.  j ^ 

« loho'ida‘.  In  this  ease  subordinate  form  serves  merely  to  explain  hO,p'dagwa,  and  may  thus  be  rendered 

as  relative,  who  had  died.  ....  ^ 

^ganlhi‘.  —yon?  and  then  (compound  of  demonstrative  ga),  used  to  Introduce  new  turn  in  narrative, 

^MdoSfnl'io.  Temporal  adverb  long  time.  Like  many  other  adverbs,  it  is  difficult  of  satlsf^toir 
analysis,  do-  is  local  body-part  prefix,  as  in  several  other  temporal  adverbs;  but  Ite  appllcat^n  here  is 
quite  obscure.  6of-  radical  element,  cf.  adjective  bdls  long,  -io  adverbial  (chiefly  temporal)  suffix- 

intransitive  Class  II  of  verb  Types  10a  and  15a  i become;  aorlst 

.torn  Mol?-  verb-stem  iOa-p’-.  -?-  - f<-  of  positional  verbs.  Corresponding  inferential  Idpk. 

« mirn>.  ’ - mU  weak  temporal  adverb  now,  then,  serving  generaUy  to  introduce  new  statement,  quo- 


tatlvo  -ftp. 

Th“ofLstofverbyfni'W^ 

^ , fiifiirA/Tina'fc'd«0  third  person  aorist  intransitive  Class  I.  Inas- 

muthSnirc^cui  derived  from  bas’e  gin-  (e.  g.,  reduplicated  ginigMa'u>)  -g-  must  be 
petrified  suffix  or  as  tr.e 

would  have  been  yo’*.  Simply:  ^xo-  come,  m.-ginig-  come  here; 
RUN,  kiwiliw-  personal  pronominal  suffix  -'do  to  local 

st;rr“firsfpr.;rd?"^  -r  ^ " 

corresponding  to  adverbial  gwi-  (4).  di  ® of  those 

fewSliiltfvTs“thartakri5^^  endings  directly  alter  stem  ending  in  semi-vowel  {nagay-),  without 

o.».  «c,.  ^ 

YOU  (as  former  object  of  supplication)  with  i (as  present  object  of  suppUcatlon). 
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38  nege's’dam” 
you  said  to  me 


oege?  ™m-  ;iags“ 

%here  tlley wUl be  ifthey return?’  Now  itlsrottmg  ^ 42 

door  »•  1 r IQ 

crft%l  43  bS^  VnP'®  yap  la  y ewe'^®  w^;« 

^caiof  nowadays  not  ^peo%  Aey  return  when  they  die. 


t'aga'*^^*  ga* 

he  cried.  That 


Mflo.  Anticipates  quotation  “yap/a  (10)  ...  l/Mfci'  (U)."  / Jaml  of  verb  tuiffo'‘n 

« second  personal  8— S ^b  Et'pIS  ll^lar  ob'jecf 

^%ap!a.  Noun  formed  apparently  by  repetition  of  base  vowel  according  to  Typo  2.  It  Is  employed  for 

Class  I of  verb  HaraoxilUV  Type  5 i am  HOjrm^i  ao^ 
stirXfveiblSrci-.  This  verb  Is  evidently  compounded  of  ms  and  verbal  base 

liti-  whose  exact  meaning  can  not  be  determined,  as  it  has  not  been  found  alone. 
t’,(,a+  Words  spoken  by  Coyote  often  begin  with  which  has  In  itseU  no 

TSerson  ^rlst  Intransitive  Class  I of  verb  fajolfe^  Type  4a  i cet;  aorist  stem  f <t,ar-. 

vprh-stpm  Vdfla-  as  In  vewe'i^t  loko'i^t  and  TWiya'^*  above. 

Postposition  TO.  AT.  ON  ACCOUNT  OF,  used  with  preceding  d^onstratlve  ga;  ga  ga‘a  1=  there- 

fore  ffo'a'fUltseU  compounded  of  demonstrative  ffo  and  local  elemental  AT,  TO. 

« Mu.  Temporal  adverb  now,  to-day.  First  • of  'o'ni*  not  intended  merely  to  keep  up  distinct  hiatus 
between  final  -S^  and  initial  a-. 

[Translation] 


The  child  of  Roasting-dead-people  died.  He  and  Coyote  were 
neighbors  to  each  other.  Thereupon  he  said  to  him,  ‘‘Lend  ine  a 
blanket,  for  my  child  has  died.  Lend  me  a blanket,”  said.  Roasting- 
dead-people.  “ I’ll  not  lend  you  a blanket,  for  where  are  they  going 
to  be,  if  dead  people  come  back?”  said  Coyote.  And  next  door 
returned  Roasting-dead-people,  and  buried  his  child  that  had  died. 

Then,  ’tis  said,  a long  time  elapsed.  Now  Coyote’s  child  became 
sick  and  died.  Now  next  door  he  went  to  Roasting-dead-people. 
“Lend  me  a blanket,  for  my  child  has  died.”— “What  did  you  say?” 
Roasting-dead-people  said  that.  “Yesterday  indeed  when  I did  say 
to  you,  ‘ Lend  me  a blanket,’  you,  for  your  part,  did  say  that  to  me, 
‘Where  will  the  people  be,  if  they  return?’  Now  my  child  is  rot- 
ting,” said  Roasting-dead-people.  So  next  door  Coyote  returned. 
“Sga-f  1”  he  cried.  For  that  reason  people  do  not  nowadays  return 
when  they  die. 
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HOW  a;takelma  house  was  built 


yapla‘ 

People 


wi'll** 

house 


klem^i.®  bem^  pIa-idI®lo'“k',®  eme'^s’i* *®  hono®' 

they  make  It.  Post  they  set  Jt  down,  and  here  again 

p!a-idino'“k',  he'«me®»  hono'«  p!a-idI*Io'“k',  hagamgama'n®  pla-idl®l6'“k\ 

they  set  it  down,  yonder  again  they  set  it  down,  in  four  places  they  set  them  down. 

he'Jne*®  hono®  hangili'p  “ gada'k'i^  hagamgama'n,  gada'k's'i®'* 

Then  also  they  place  (b^ma)  on  top  thereof  5 four  places,  and  on  top  thereof 

across 

mu^xda'nhi hangili'p’.  he®ne  ya'^s’i®'®  wiTi  s'idibT">«  kleraei; 

just  once  they  place  Then  and  just  house  itswaU  they  make  U; 

(beam)  across. 

5he^ne  gada'k's’i®  matsla'k'*^ 

and  on  top  they  put  them 


thereof 

gane  dak'da't' 

And  then  from  on  top 


will* 

house 


he®la'm,'® 

boards. 


t'ga'l » 

sugar'pine 


20 


he®la'm 

boards 


datlaba'kV®  ha'^ya**  datlaba'k'.  gane 

they  finish  it,  on  both  sides  they  finish  it.  Ana  then 


then 

klemei. 

they  make 
them. 

dedewili'‘dadi's  klemei  dak'dat'a'i'®^®  daho'k'wal”  klem^I  kliv 

door  they  make  it,  and  from  on  top  holed  they  make  it  smoke 

gana'u*»  ba-i-gina'xda®.»®  ganes'i®**  ga'klan®*  klemei,  xa-'Isgipli'- 

therein  its  going  out.  And  then  ladder  they  make  it,  they  notch  it  in 

several 


28 


I Bee  note  39  of  first  text;  § 86,  2.  yapla  is  to  be  ondarstood  as  subleot  of  all  following  finite  verb 
forms. 

• § 86,  2;  quantity  of  final  vowel  varies  between  -i  and  -i<.  Directly  precedes  verb  as  object. 

• Third  personal  subject,  third  personal  object  aorist  of  verb  klemi’n  Type  3 i hake  rr;  }§  63;  6S. 

< § 86, 1;  object  of  following  verb. 

• piorU  DOWN  § 37, 13;  dV-  5 36, 10.  I6'uk‘  third  fiersonal  subject,  third  personal  object  aonst  of  verb 
16'agwafn  Type  6 1 set  rr;  §5  63;  40,  6. 

• erne'*  here  § 104;  -»  f‘  encUtlo  particle  1 114, 4. 

» Modal  adverb  § 113,  4. 

«5  104. 

• Numeral  adverb  from  gamga'm  four  § 111. 

10  Temporal  adverb  § 113,  8. 

n fton- ACROSS  j 37, 1.  -jlZi'p' third  personal  subject,  third  personal  object  aorist  of  verb  -giliba'^n 
Type  3;  §§  63;  40,  3. 

'» Postposition  with  force  of  independent  local  adverb  } 96. 
n See  note  12;  -s-1*  { 114,  4. 

M mtiu'ida'n  numeral  adverb  once  § 111;  ~hl  enclitic  i«rticle  § 114,  2. 
uy&'a  post-positive  particle  just  § 114, 1;  -»-f*  § 114,  4. 

10  s-idib-  (HOUSE)  WALL  § 86,  3;  -l'<  third  personal  possessive  form  of  noun-characteristic  -I-  {§89,3; 
92  III.  HOUSE  ITS-WALL  is  regular  periphrasis  for  house’s  wall. 

II  Third  personal  subject,  third  personal  object  aorist  of  verb  mats!aga'‘n  Type  3 1 put  it;  §§  63;  40,  3. 
n Noun  stem  Ae«l-  with  nominal  suffix  -cm  dlsslmllated  from  -an  §§  87,  6;  21.  toi7i<  hcHa'm  is  com- 
pound noun  § 88. 

i>  § 86, 1.  Predicate  appostive  to  heda'm:  they  make  those  boards  out  of  sugar-pine. 

» Demonstrative  pronoun  of  indifferent  number  modifying  hetla'm  § 104. 

” Temporal  or  connective  adverb  compounded  of  demonstrative  ga  and  element  -nf  (7— ne«)  of  unknown 
meaning  {§  113,  2;  114  end. 

n Adverb  in  -dot'  from  local  element  dak'-  above  § 112, 1. 

“do-  § 36,  2 end;  -t/aba’'k'  third  personal  subject,  third  personal  object  aorist  of  verb  -tlabaga'‘n  Type  3 

1 FINISH  it;  §§  63;  40,3. 

« Local  adverb  § 113, 1. 

^dedewili'ida  door,  local  phrase  with  pre-positive  de-  nt  front  of  and  third  jiersonal  possessive  suffix 
-da  { 93  end.  -di's  postposition  § 96  of  unclear  meaning  here. 

“ See  note  22;  -s'i'  { 114,  4. 

do-  §107,  5;  -ho'k'wal  adjective  with  suffix  -al  § 108,  2. 

»§86,  3. 

“ Postposition  with  ktigi'x  ba-igina'zdda  § 96. 

w)  Third  personal  possessive  form  in  -dSa  of  infinitive  ba-igirta'x.  ba-i-  out  § 37, 12;  gin-  verb  stem  Type 

2 or  11  GO  TO  § 40,  2, 11;  -oi  infinitive  suAx  of  intransitive  verbs  of  class  I § 74, 1. 

” See  note  21;  s'l’  § 114,  4. 

»§  86,  2;  suffix  -n,  §§  21;  87,  6. 
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then 


mats 


" out  Inside, 


lUCM  ^ • 

ridi*'  alxall“  yapla';  pIT"  ^oga'“‘  “JSS^laKi 

tJiereon  they  sit  people;  fire  place  m tne  ce  , .,,  5.52  ^3 

is^« 

’',iir;“\r:r  ?s's;r 

house  kind. 

o-wa's* 


58 


wiH  yaxa-  wit;ge;je;Vi » gasj 


-Brush  house  'just  theyset  it  around,  sotnat^  p““"® 

habini\«  gana^nex  sama'xa  alxali,  anl^  lep  m xa  nat  wiji  ganaj^- 

in  the  middle.  In  that  way  In  summer  they  dwell,  not  m winter  lute 

»ia-  § 36,  7b;  -5-  instrumental  §36,  6;  id«i-  with « to  mark  hiatus  § 6.  -sgivUmv' 
ject'^d  personal  object  aorist  of  verb  -sgiplisgibrn  Type  13a  1 cut  it  up  to  pieces  Iterative  of 

verb -S5l''W‘n  Type  6;  §§  63;  40,13;  43,1.  , . „ .on  j.  fon  k sn  1 

« Local  phrase  with  pre-positive  gwtl  down  to  § 95  and  noun-charactenstlo  -u  § 89,  4,  t jd  § 86,  1. 

•5  See  note  30;  infinitive  used  as  noun  § 74  end.  ,,,,,,,,  ,, 

«Seenotel6; -.•(•§  114,  4.  , i.  is  appended  to  sddlM'f  rather  than  will,  as  w«i  f ' 

sTfta-  IN  § 36,  11  b;  -i-  Instrumental  § 36,  6;  Ao«i-  § 6.  passive  partlolp  e 

mental  -i-  in  -if»  § 77  from  verb  -Cboxotbax-  Type  13a,  verb  stem  -VboiCbax--,  -I  box-  ablauted  to  -t  btlx- 
§ 31,  2;  -t'bor-  umlauted  to  -I'bfi-  § 8,  3a. 


» if- ’in  §36,  11b.  -MwuWi  = -5uwiI“k/-Ai  §19  end;  third  personal  sublect,  third  personal  object 
aorist  of  instrumental  verb  -AuisiZ'«i:/i‘n  Type  3 1 spread  (max)  out  § 64.  , 

‘0  (Compounded  of  demonstrative  ga  that  and  na'C  participle  in  -('  § 76  of  verb  nagai-  Type  4 a do,  be, 

verb  stem  no-;  see  Appendix  A. 

« Postposition  § 96;  gi-  umlauted  from  yo-  § 8,  4.  , r., 

«oJ-  § 36, 15b,  here  with  uncertain  force;  -loH  third  jiersonal  subject,  third  personal  object  aorist  Type 

1 in  form,  though  intransitive  in  meaning  § 67  footnote. 

«§86, 1. 

<4  Third  personal  possessive  of  noun  yog-  (7)  § 86,  1 with  noun-characteristic  -o  § 92  III.  fire  its-place 
is  regular  periphrasis  for  fire’s  place. 

*5  Local  phrase  with  pre-positive  ha-  m;  -»'6u  §86, 1 does  not  seem  otherwise  to  occur. 

<•  (Connective  compounded  of  demonstrative  ga  that  and  enclitic  particle  -«-i*  § 114,4. 

« Subordinate  form  of  alxali,  note  42;  § 70  (see  transitive  paradigm). 

*9  Local  phrase  with  pre-positive  ftd-'ya-  on  both  sides  of  and  noun-characteristic  -a  §95;  -p/iy-o' from 


p.a  fire. 

« Modal  adverb  compounded  of  demonstrative  ga  that  and  na‘ne'x  infinitive  of  verb  na‘nagai-,  verb 
stem  na‘na-  §§69;  74, 1;  Appendix  A. 

“Temporal  adverb  in  -n  § 112,  3. 

61  yap/a  see  note  1;  -*o  deictic  post-nominal  element  § 102  (people  of  long  ago  contrasted  with  those  of 
to-day). 

63  Willi  or  wili'i  third  personal  pronominal  form  § 92  III  of  noun  tol'  U house  see  note  2.  people  THEm- 
house  regular  i>eriphrasis  for  people’s  house.  Observe  that  predicate  verb  (third  personal  aorist  of 
to  be)  Is  not  expressed  in  this  sentence. 

63  Temporal  adverb  in  -xa  § 112, 2. 
sama'xa  cf.  note  53;  -s-i‘  § 114,  4. 

66  Modal  adverb  compounded  of  demonstrative  stem  a-  this  § 104  and  na'ne'i  see  note  49. 

66  Negative  adverb  of  aorist  § 113,  3. 

61  Postposition  with  10171  § 96. 

68  § 86, 1.  gwa's-  wilt  brush  house  form  compound  noun  § 88. 

69  Particle  in  -la  §§  112, 2;  114,  9. 

“u)i-  §37,  8.  -t'ge'yetfk'i  = -t'geye‘kl-hi  § 19  end;  third  personal  subject,  third  personal  object  aorist  of 

Instrumental  verb  -t'ge'ye‘kli^n  Type  2 1 put  it  around  § 64;  -kt-  petrified  suffix  § 42,  7. 

61  Local  adverb  with  pre-positive  ha-  in  § 95,  noun  stem  -bin-  not  freely  occurring  § 80, 1,  and  noun- 

Oharacteristic  -i  §89,  3. 

•3  Participle  in  -£'  § 76;  see  note  40. 
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The  people  are  making  a house.  A post  they  set  in  the  ground,  ' 
and  here  again  they  set  one  in  the  ground,  yonder  again  they  set  one 
in  the  ground,  in  four  places  they  set  them  in  the  ground.  Then  \ 
also  they  place  beams  across  on  top  in  four  places,  and  above  (these)  • 

they  put  one  across  just  once.  And  just  then  they  make  the  house 
wall;  and  then  on  top  they  place  the  house  boards,  those  they  make 
out  of  sugar-pine  lumber.  Then  they  finish  it  on  top,  on  either  side 
they  finish  it.  Then  they  make  the  door,  and  on  top  they  make  a j 
hole  for  the  going  out  of  the  smoke.  And  then  they  make  a ladder,  | 
they  notch  out  (a  pole),  for  going  down  to  the  floor  they  make  it; 
and  the  house  wall  they  make. 

Then  they  fimsh  it,  all  cleaned  inside.  Now  rush  mats  they  spread 
out  inside,  on  such  the  people  sit.  The  fireplace  is  in  the  center,  so 
that  they  are  seated  on  either  side  of  the  fire.  In  that  way,  indeed, 
was  the  house  of  the  people  long  ago;  in  winter  their  house  was  such. 
But  in  summer  they  were  sitting  hke  now,*  not  in  the  house.  Just 
a brush  shelter  they  placed  around,  so  that  the  fireplace  they  made 
in  the  middle.  Thus  they  dwelt  in  summer,  not  as  in  winter  in  a 
house. 


1 W e wore  sitting  out  in  the  open  when  this  text  was  dictated. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  material  on  which  this  account  of  the  Coos  language  is  based 
was  collected  at  the  Siletz  reservation,  Oregon,  during  the  summer  of 
1909.  I obtained  nineteen  complete  myths  and  other  texts  with  inter- 
linear translations,  and  linguistic  material  consisting  chiefly  of  forms, 
phrases,  and  sentences.  I have  also  had  at  my  disposal  a number  of 
texts  and  grammatical  notes  collected  by  Mr.  H.  H.  St.  Clair,  2d, 
during  the  summer  of  1903,  which  were  of  great  assistance  on  many 
points. 

This  material  was  obtained  chiefly  from  James  Buchanan  and  Frank 
Drew,  both  of  whom  proved  to  be  intelligent  and  reliable  informants. 
To  the  former  especially  I am  indebted  for  the  complete  and  rich 
collection  of  myths  and  texts,  while  the  latter  was  my  chief  source  of 
information  on  points  of  grammar  and  lexicography.  Frank  Drew’s 
untiring  efforts  and  almost  perfect  command  of  English  made  him  a 
very  valuable  interpreter,  in  spite  of  thje  fact  that  this  advantage  was 
offset  in  a great  many  cases  by  his  knowledge  of  the  Hanis  and  Miluk 
dialects  of  the  Coos,  and  by  his  inability  to  draw  a dividing-line 
between  the  two  dialects.  Hence  his  information  was  very  often  con- 
tradictory, and  showed  many  discrepancies;  but,  on  the  whole,  he 
was  found  trustworthy  and  reliable. 

In  conclusion  I wish  to  express  my  deep  gratitude  to  my  teacher. 
Professor  Franz  Boas,  for  the  many  valuable  suggestions  made  in 
connection  with  this  work,  and  for  the  keen  and  unceasing  interest 
which  he  has  taken  in  me  during  the  many  years  of  our  acquaintance. 
It  was  at  his  suggestion  that  this  work  was  undertaken;  and  its  com- 
pletion is  due  mainly  to  the  efforts  and  encouragement  received  from 
him.  He  it  was  who  first  imbued  me  with  an  enthusiasm  for  the 
primitive  languages  of  the  North  American  continent,  and  the  debt 
which  I owe  him  in  this  and  in  a great  many  other  respects  will  be  of 
everlasting  duration. 


Columbia  University, 
Aprils  1910. 
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coos 


By  Leo  J.  Frachtenbekg 


§ 1.  DISTRIBUTION  AND  HISTORY 

The  Kusan  stock  embraces  a number  of  closely  related  dialects 
that  were  spoken  by  the  people  inhabiting  (until  1857)  Coos  bay  and 
the  region  along  the  Coos  river.  Their  neighbors  were  Siuslauan/ 
Kalapuyan,  and  Athapascan  tribes.  On  the  north  they  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  Umpqua^  Indians,  on  the  east  they  bordered  on  the 
Kalapuya,  while  on  the  south  they  were  contiguous  to  the  Rogue 
river  tribes,  especially  the  Coquelle.®  In  1857,  when  the  Rogue  river 
war  broke  out,  the  United  States  Government,  acting  in  self-defence, 
removed  the  Coos  Indians  to  Port  Umpqua.  Four  years  later  they 
were  again  transferred  to  the  Yahatc  reservation,  where  they 
remained  until  1876.  On  the  26th  day  of  April,  1876,  Yahatc  was 
thrown  open  to  white  settlers,  and  the  Indians  of  that  reservation 
were  asked  to  move  to  Siletz;  but  the  Coos  Indians,  tii’ed  of  the 
tutelage  of  the  United  States  Indian  agents,  refused  to  conform  with 
the  order,  and  emigrated  in  a body  to  the  mouth  of  the  Siuslaw  river, 
where  the  majority  of  them  are  still  living. 

Of  the  two  principal  dialects,  Hanis  and  Miluk,®  the  latter  is  now 
practically  extinct;  while  the  former  is  still  spoken  by  about  thirty 
individuals,  whose  number  is  steadily  decreasing.  As  far  as  can  be 
judged  from  the  scanty  notes  on  Miluk  collected  by  Mr.  St.  Clair  in 
1903,  this  dialect  exhibits  only  in  a most  general  way  the  character- 
istic traits  of  the  Kusan  stock.  Otherwise  it  is  vastly  different  from 
Hanis  in  etymological  and  even  lexicographical  respects. 

The  name  “Coos”  is  of  native  origin.  It  is  derived  from  the  redu- 
plicated stem  ku'kwts  south,  which  appears  very  often  in  phrases  like 
xkuktot' sume  fkom  where  south  is,  kusErm’tditc  southwards,  etc. 

* Erroneously  classified  by  Powell  as  part  of  the  Yakonan  family.  My  recent  investigations  show 
Siuslaw  to  form  an  independent  linguistic  group  consisting  of  two  distinct  dialects, — Lower  Umpqua 
end  Siuslaw.  A grammatical  sketch  of  the  former  dialect  will  be  found  in  this  volume. 

* An  Athapascan  tribe  living  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Coquelle  river. 

•Spoken  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Coquelle  river,  and  commonly  called  Ix)wer  Coquelle, 
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The  Coos  call  their  own  language  hSn%s  L.'e'yU  the  hanis  tongue. 
The  present  work  deals  with  this  dialect  only,  as  sufficient  material 
could  not  be  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  writing  a grammar  of  the 
Miluk  dialect. 

Texts  of  myths  and  tales  were  collected  by  Mr.  H.  H.  St.  Clair,  2d, 
and  by  the  author  of  the  present  sketch,  and  were  published  by  Colum- 
bia University.^  All  references  accompanying  examples  refer  to  page 
and  line  of  that  publication. 

PHONOLOGY  (§§  2-14) 

§ 2.  Vowels 

The  phonetic  system  of  Coos  is  rich  and  fully  developed.  Clusters 
of  consonants  occur  very  frequently,  but  are  void  of  difficult  compli- 
cations. The  vowels  show  a high  degree  of  variability,  and  occur  in 
short  and  long  quantities.  The  obscure  vowel  e is  very  frequent, 
and  seems  to  be  related  to  short  e and  a.  Resonance  vowels  occur 
very  often,  and  are  indicated  in  this  work  by  superior  vowels.  The 
diphthongs  are  quite  variable.  Long  e is  not  a pure  vowel,  but  glides 
from  e to  1;  it  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  long  % to  which 
it  seems  to  be  closely  related.  In  the  same  manner  long  d glides 
from  0 to  u,  and  was  heard  often  as  a long  w-vowel. 

The  following  may  be  said  to  be  the  Coos  system  of  vowels  and 


diphthongs: 

Vowels 

Semi-vowels 

Diphthongs 

E 

a e 

i % 0 u 4 

w,  y 

ai,  (Z“,  (?“ 

d a 

el  d u 

e*  0“ 

Short  e is  pronounced  like  e in  the  English  word  helmet,  while  the 
umlauted  a corresponds  to  the  open  «-vowel  in  German  wahlen.  It 
very  often  occurs  as  the  umlauted  form  of  long  d.  % represents  the 
short  y- vowel  so  commonly  found  in  the  Slavic  languages;  while  4 
indicates  exceedingly  short,  almost  obscure  u.  o can  not  occur  after 
the  palatal  surd  k and  fortis  k!. 

§ 3.  Consonants 

The  consonantic  system  of  Coos  is  characterized  by  the  prevalence 
of  the  sounds  of  the  k and  I series,  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of 

1 Coos  Texts,  Columbia.  University  Contributions  to  Anthropology , vol.  1. 
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aspiration,  by  the  abundance  of  long  (double)  consonants  Z,  m,  n,  and  y, 
and  by  the  semi-vocalic  treatment  of  the  nasals  /n,,  and  of  the  lateral 
sounds  (indicated  in  this  sketch  by  a circle  under  the  consonant). 
Surds  and  sonants  were  not  always  pronounced  distinctly,  especially 
in  the  alveolar  series.  No  aspirated  consonants  were  found  besides 
the  aspirated  t'  and  k\  The  fortis  is  pronounced  with  moderate  air- 
pressure  and  glottal  and  nasal  closure. 

The  system  of  consonants  may  be  represented  as  follows; 


Sonant  Surd  Fortis  Spirant  Nasal 

Velar {g ‘^)  q q! 

Palatal - 9,g{w)  k,  Jc{w)  k! , Jc!  {lo)  - 

Anterior  palatal g'  k'  k'f  x'  - 

Alveolar d t,  t'  t!  s,  c n,n 

Affricative {dzf),  dj  ts,  tc  ts.\  to!  - - 

Labial h p p!  - m^m 

Lateral-- l l l!  Z,  ?,  Z - 

Glottal  stop « _ _ _ _ 

Aspiration - - - - 

y,y  h w 


The  glottal  stop,  when  not  inherent  in  the  stem,  may  occur  inde- 
pendently only  before  Z,  m,  n,  and  w.  It  always  disappears  before 
velar  and  palatal  sounds.  The  aspiration  is  always  accompanied  by  a 
stricture  corresponding  to  the  quality  of  the  vowel  preceding  it. 
After  (Z,<3,  and  u (and  w diphthongs)  it  is  of  a guttural  character;  while 
when  following  4-vowels,  or  the  4-diphthongs,  it  becomes  palatal. 
It  disappears  before  a following  w or  y. 

'QJia'^Hs  I make  it  10.4  wot  I have  it  18.4 

is  we  two  trade  mu- 

tually 15.6 

'^Id'^ta/ya  1 am  watching  it  Idwiti'yeqEm  he  took  care  66.3 
26.11 

pi'^  pi  he  went  home  28.2  xplye' etc  backwards,  homewards 

42.7 

qai^'qa'ydna'ya  he  became 
afraid  of  it  42.3 

§ 4.  Sound  Groupings 

As  has  been  stated  before,  clusters  of  consonants  are  extensive,  but 
present  few  complications.  Whenever  difficulties  arise  in  pronoun- 
cing them,  there  is  a strong  tendency,  inherent  in  the  tenguage,  .to 

§ 4 
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simplify  them.  Thus,  combinations  of  more  than  two  consonants  are 
rare,  except  in  cases  where  one  of  the  component  elements  (fre- 
quently the  middle  consonant)  is  m,  n,  or  one  of  the  lateral  series. 
Such  combinations  are  made  possible  through  the  semi-vocalic  charac- 
ter of  these  consonants.  I have  also  found  icjoj,  xcx'. 

hdq-  to  arrive  halqtsd^wat  she  would  bring  it 

• to  him  72.8 

a'lqas  fear  66.4  aqalqMo'^' wot  he  scared  him 

92.20 

prairie  22.12  through  a prairie  22. 11 

In  the  same  manner  initial  clusters,  of  which  n,  or  I is  the  first 
element,  are  syllabified  by  vocalization  of  the  first  consonant  either 
initially  or  terminally.  A similar  process  takes  place  in  clusters  con- 
sisting of  two  consonants  that  belong  to  the  same  group. 

The  only  consonantic  combinations  that  are  inadmissible  are  those 
of  a or  or  n. 

Terminal  clusters  of  three  consonants  are  admissible  only  in  cases 
where  one  of  the  component  elements  is  a consonant  easily  subject  to 
vocalization  (a  lateral,  m or  n). 


Vnq  7.5  qa'mlt  102.16 

yixa' ntcij,ts  60.3  tqa'nhts  28.1 

Terminal  clusters  of  two  consonants  are  confined  to  the  combina- 
tions of  m-Vx;  n -I- alveolar  or  affricative,  nA-h\ 

alveolar  or  aft'ricative  (excepting  l-^n)^lArm;  l-{-t  and  l + tc.  All 
other  combinations  are  inadmissible  (see  §11). 

The  following  examples  of  terminal  sound  groupingsmay  be  given: 


74.19 

kata' yiiaa  20.14 
yi'xwmx  122.22 
k’Unt  5.2 
xfwa/ndy  6.8 
TdvAnts  96.11 
wwe^entc  6.1 
denk'  82.9 
hanL  7.1 


iHt  7.8 
milt!  76.12 
toils 
le'Hdj 

hdvMts  140.14 
tdiltc!  26.26 
tk-dm  136.7  (St.  Clair) 
xalt  10.9 
qdltc  6.4 


An  exceptional  instance  of  a usually  inadmissible  sound  grouping 
was  found  in  xyi'hdq  20.21. 

§ 4 
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All  inadmissible  terminal  clusters  are  avoided  through  the  insertion 
of  a (weak)  vowel  between  the  two  final  consonants. 


dErmt- 

helq- 

hhinp- 

mUx- 

alq-  + -s  (§  25) 
vAnq-  + -s  (§  25) 

Inadmissible  medial  clusters  are 
weak  vowel  or  vowels: 

vnnq-  + -XEm 
lielq-  + -XEm 
Inq-  + -a 


dEfmdt  prairie  22,12 
hdlaq  he  arrived  20,18 
Lhi'Tiap  he  went  through  22,11 
mi'lax  lunch  28,15 
a'lqas  fear  66,4 
vn'nqas  mat,  spider  58,5 

avoided  through  the  insertion  of  a 

vnna'qaxEm  it  is  spread  out  32, 14 
/lela'qaxEjn  it  is  the  end  44,14 
4x  Ina'qa  they  two  went  down 
8,4 


§ 5,  Accent 

With  the  exception  of  the  monosyllabic  particles,  that  are  either 
enclitic  or  proclitic,  each  word  in  Coos  has  its  sti'ess  accent,  designated 
by  the  acute  mark  (')  or  by  the  rising  tone  rendered  here  by  ~,  The 
former  accent  is  not  inseparably  associated  with  any  particular  sylla- 
ble of  a word.  It  may,  especially  in  cases  of  polysyllabic  stems,  be 
shifted  freely  from  one  syllable  to  another,  although  it  is  veiy  possi- 
ble that  this  apparent  shifting  of  accent  may  be  largely  due  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  words  in  question  were  pronounced  by  the 
natives.  The  circumflex  accent  appears  mostly  on  the  last  syllable, 
and  may  best  be  compared  with  the  intonation  given  to  the  word  so 
in  the  English  interrogative  sentence  Is  that  so  ? 

The  accent  very  often  modifies  the  syllable  on  which  it  falls  by 
lending  a specific  coloring  to  the  vowel,  or  by  making  it  appear  with 
a long  quantity.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  syllables  with  the 
obscure  vowel,  which,  under  the  influence  of  accent,  may  be  changed 
to  an  a or  an  e. 

A very  peculiar  use  of  the  accent  is  found  in  connection  with  the 
verbal  stem  helaq.  This  stem  expresses  two  different  ideas,  that  are 
distinguished  by  means  of  the  two  kinds  of  accent.  When  occurring 
with  the  stress  accent  ('),  he'laq  denotes  to  get,  to  akkive;  while 
helSq  with  the  rising  tone  of  a expresses  the  idea  pro  climb  up, 

§ 5 
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Phonetic  Laws  (§§  6-14) 

§ 6.  Introductory 

The  phonetic  laws  are  quite  complex,  and  in  a number  of  instances 
show  such  appalling  irregularities  that  they  defy  all  attempts  at 
systematization.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  contraction  of  two  or 
more  vowels  into  one,  and  of  the  law  of  hiatus.  Broadly  speaking, 
the  phonetic  processes  may  be  said  to  be  due  to  contact  phenomena 
and,  in  rare  instances,  to  the  effects  of  accent. 

Vocalic  Processes  (§§  7-11) 

The  processes  treated  in  this  division  nui}"  be  classified  as  follows: 

(1)  Vocalic  Harmon3^ 

(2)  Consonantization  of  i-  and  u-  diphthongs. 

(3)  Contraction. 

(4)  Hiatus. 

(5)  Processes  due  to  change  from  terminal  to  medial  position. 

§ 7.  VOCALIC  HARMONY 

The  most  important  phonetic  law  in  the  Coos  language  is  the  law  of 
vocalic  harmony.  This  tendency  towards  euphony  is  so  strongly 
developed  in  the  language,  that  it  may  safely  be  said  to  be  one  of  its 
chief  characteristics.  Its  purpose  is  to  bridge  over  as  much  as  possi- 
ble the  difficulties  that  would  arise  in  trying  to  pronounce  in  quick 
succession  syllables  with  vowels  of  widely  different  qualities.  The 
process  may  be  of  a retrogressive  or  progressive  character;  that  is  to 
say,  the  suffix  may  change  the  quality  of  the  stem-vowel,  or  vice  versa. 
Only  the  vowels  of  the  a-  and  e-  series  are  aft'ected  by  this  phenomenon, 

which  is  not  always  purely  phonetic. 

The  following  suffixes  cause  a change  from  a to  «,  a process  called 

the  «-umlaut: 

-I  neutral  § 31  -U  pronominal  § 46  -lye  transitional  § 35 

T^ha'wUs  I make  it  grow  M'%ol  he  grew  up  64.24 

°Titsxau'wat  I kill  him  26.22  Titsxew^ll  she  kills  me  24.14 

\ha;k!HUs  I draw  it  up  H hdk.'HVye  they  were  drawn 

up  30.1 


§§  6-7 
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A change  of  a-vowels  into  e-vowels  due  to  other  causes  is  effected 
by  the  proeominal  suffixes  -u  (5  46),  -Im  (S  30),  and  by  the  imperative 


-X  (§  43). 

Tiha'klHtts  I draw  it  up 
hla'wat  he  pecks  at  it  20.14 
hwadf  nlya  he  knows  it  26.18 
pa'yoit  he  shouted  32.1 
tsxa^'-  to  kill 

The  following  suffixes  change  the 
-amt,  -dts  pronominal  § 46 
-dyam  distributive  § 37 
-andya  § 50 

tctne'henl  he  is  thinking  24.13, 
14 

he'wes  a lie 

x'ne'et  it  is  on  top  10.1 
Telle' es  black 

xctlnts  sick  42.18 

pLjpd'wts  hat  136.14 


T^halJclHUm  he  draws  me  up 
‘Qjc'e'wti/u  he  pecks  at  me 
Tewee' n/iyim  they  know  it  24.22 
L vEt'tE  you  must  shout  32.2 


e^tetnahand' mt  I am  thinking 
of  you 

eFhawasanu'ts  you  are  lying  to 
me 

T^x-naatdlya  I am  riding  (a  horse) 

kllad'yam  blackish  (black  here 
and  there) 

xd'nand'ya  he  made  him  feel 
sorry  42.18 

pLpd' wtsand/ya  he  made  a hat 
out  of  it 


tsxe'wE  kill  himl  68.3 
vowels  of  the  stem  into  vowels  i 


[Note. — ^The  suffix  -andya  is  composed  of  -enl  + -ay a.  The  long  d 
of  -dya  affects  the  e of  -enl,  and  the  compound  suffix  changes  the 
quality  of  the  stem-vowel.] 

Here  may  also  belong  the  qualitative  change  of  yixP'  one  and  yOlxwd 
TWO  into  ytxaht'^  one  each  and  yCLxwaht'na  two  each  (see  p.  374), 
and  changes  like  — 

IS  wdldnl  JianL  we  two  fight  will  116.11  {wtl-  to  fight) 
qamela/n%' we  he  commenced  to  swim  around  {jntl-  to  swim) 

[Compare  also  the  change  of  the  possessive  pronoun  Id,  llye,  into  la, 
Ilya,  when  preceding  stems  with  a- vowels  (see  § 98).] 

Progressive  assimilation  occurs  very  frequently,  and  affects  almost 
all  suffixes  that  have  e-vowels.  The  following  suffixes  change  their 
e- vowels  under  the  infiuence  of  an  a- vowel  of  the  stem: 


-e  auxiliary  §44 
-enl  verbal  §45 
-lye  transitional  §35 
-etc  adverbial  §68 

-lyawa  nominal  §62  § 7 
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nwlfitne  with  blood  it  is  {v)t- 
ttn  blood)  20.6 
U ntdwd'le  they  with  fire  are 
{tdwd'l  fire)  42.12 
hatctlem'yeqEm  the  story  is 
being  told  {hdftc^t!  story) 
44.14, 15 

tc  hewese^ nl  you  two  are  lying 
28.13,  14  {hefwes  lie) 
qaltml'ye  morning  it  got  20.4 
{qaltm-  morning) 
afyu  tx’l'ye  surely  a canoe  it 
was  canoe)  126.10 
dEmste'tc  hht'nap  through  a 
prairie  he  went  22.11  {ddm- 
dt  prairie) 

ytxd'wExetc  la  into  the  house 
he  went  (ytxd'wEx  house) 
28.10,  11 


nkldlha  they  with  ropes  are 
(Jdd  rope)  46.9 

nmt'laqa  with  an  arrow  he  is  {mf- 
^ arrow)  20.18 

U qanatcanl'waq  they  began  to 
make  fun  {qa'natc  joke)  50.12 

U Tcwd! xaza/rvi  they  are  making 
bows  {Jcwd'xaL  a bow) 

'Q^hainahd' ya  1 active  became  {hai'- 
na  active) 

'Qddwdyahd' ya  I happened  to  want 
it  (dowa-  to  desire) 

i^JdvyVl  xaf^patc  he  dove  into  the 
water  {xaf’^p  water)  26.27 

l! to! ate  tsxavn'yat  on  the  ground 
he  put  it  down  {zHd  earth, 
ground)  36.20,  21 


The  same  progressive  assimilation  may  have  taken  place  in  the 
change  of  the  transitive  suffix  -e^wat  into  -d^wat  (see  p.  337)  whenever 
suffixed  to  stems  ending  in  ?^-diphthongs. 


t^hwlzdwai  he  is  following  'Q.taxau' wot  I kill  him  {tsxa^-  to  kill) 
him  22.2  26.22 

Tptdntctne^' wot  I am  thinking  dwtld^'wat  you  are  looking  for  it 
(of  him)  {wil-  to  look  for  something)  54.3 

Another  assimilatory  process  of  this  type  is  the  change  of  the  par- 
ticle U into  el  {hel)  after  a preceding  n ov  z (see  p.  388). 

Idyl  U good,  indeed  5.3  In  hel  not  sol  42.23 

Idyl  yu' zel  good  it  would  be 
indeed  70.5 

In  spite  of  this  great  tendency  towards  euphony,  numerous  instances 
will  be  found  showing  an  absolute  lack  of  vocalic  harmony.  Whether 
these  cases  are  the  result  of  imperfect  perception,  due  to  the  rapid 
flow  of  speech  or  to  other  causes,  cannot  be  ascertained  with  any 
degree  of  certainty. 

§ 8.  CONSONANTIZATION  OF  I-  AND  U-  DIPHTHONGS 

The  i and  u of  diphthongs  are  always  changed  into  the  semi-vocalic 
consonants  y and  w when  they  are  followed  by  another  vowel. 

§ 8 
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The  only  exception  to  this  rule  occurs  in  cases  where  the  diphthong 
is  contracted  with  the  following  vowel  (see  § 9). 


pETiLo' wai  whale  30.10 
4x  ttla'qai  they  two  are  living 
24.1 

flint  point 

xo“-  to  eat 
xwt'lux'^  head  30.14 

^ perhaps + 'is  we  two 


pEnLo' woyEtc  a whale  with  88.30 
lidlaq  Is  ma  ttla'qayetc  he  came 
to  the  people  (who)  lived  (there) 
36.12,  13 

nt!^(A'ta'^we  Is  mt'laq  flint  points 
have  the  arrows  62.27 
Lowa'was  food  22.14 
xlHs  xwt'lv^iewitc  she  hit  him  over 
the  head  66.5,  6 
hurts  let  us  two  26.15 


§ 9.  CONTRACTION 

In  Coos  the  contraction  of  two  vowels  immediately  following  each 
other  is  so  uncertain  that  it  is  diflacult  to  formulate  any  rule  that 
would  cover  all  irregularities.  The  main  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact 
that  contraction  of  vowels,  and  hiatus,  seem  constantly  to  interfere 
with  each  other.  The  following  rules  may,  be  said  to  apply  in  all 
cases: 

(1)  Two  vowels  belonging  to  the  ■w-series  are  contracted  into  a long  u. 
xtci'tcu  + uL  xtcVtcuL  how  would  (it  be)  5.2 

ytha  + uL  yt’JmL  perhaps  it  would  (be)  17.7 


(2)  Two  long  7- vowels  are  contracted  into  a long  7. 

-lye  U hd'klHl'ye  they  were  drawn  up 

30.1 

hern -lye  Jie^nlye  a while  42.17 

many  times  88.1) 

(3)  Long  e or  I are  contracted  with  a following  d into  long  d or  e. 

-enl-\--dya  -andya  (see  § 50) 

pLpd'wtsenl  he  is  making  a pLpdwtsa' ndya  he  is  making  a hat 
hat  out  of  it 

-ne'-\--dwas  , -ne^was  (see  § 59) 

(4)  Vowels  of  very  short  quantities  are  usually  contracted  with  the 
following  vowels  of  longer  quantities,  regardless  of  quality.  The 
quality  of  the  longer  vowel  predominates  in  such  amalgamations.  In 
the  process  of  contraction,  an  h preceding  the  second  vowel  disappears. 

c^hhanL  canL  a particle  denoting  certain 

expectation  (see  § 90) 
tsanL  only  then  shall  . . . 78.15 

§ 9 


tsii  + hauL 
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An  exception  to  this  rule  is  found  in  the  case  of  the  w-vowels,  which 
change  a following  h into  a w. 


An  interesting  case  of  contraction  is  presented  by  the  amalgamation 
of  the  personal  pronouns  and  the  negative  particle  In. 

■51. 1 + m NOT  is  contracted  into  nl. 

^ THOU  + In  NOT  is  contracted  into  In. 

xmtn  WE  TWO  -j-  In  NOT  is  contracted  into  xvA^n. 

Itn  WE  + In  NOT  is  contracted  into  IPn. 
cnn  YOU  + %n  not  is  contracted  into  c^n. 

nl  t(ntc  tsxau'wat  not  I how  that  one  (to)  kill  it  62.21 
haiiL  dM  you  not  will  (be)  something  10.5 
xw^n  kwad'nlya  we  two  not  know  it  120.23 
Wn  canL  xtdltc  sqata  we  (can)  not  seize  her  56.18 
cl^n  k'Me^'wat  you  not  forget  it  40.18 

Following  are  examples  of  unconti’acted  negative  forms: 

‘Ux  %n  hwad' ivlyci  they  two  (did)  not  know  it  22.9,  10 
U In  k'Wb'vM  they  (did)  not  see  it  32.3 

§ 10.  HIATUS 

The  same  uncertainty  that  exists  in  the  case  of  contraction  of  vowels 
is  found  in  the  law  of  hiatus.  Broadly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  coming-together  of  two  vowels  of  like  quantities  and  qualities  is 
avoided  by  means  of  infixing  a weak  A between  them.  Two  vowels  of 
dissimilar  quantities  and  qualities  are  kept  apart  b}''  means  of  the 
accent. 

Examples  of  insertion  of  h: 


yu  + he 
tsd  then 


yuwe'  whenever  16.6 
taowd  as  soon  as  52.14 


kwaa'  nlya  -f-  -aya 


•^'ne  -t-  -lye 
alL'ne'  -t-  -lye 


hwad' nlyahd' ya  (they)  came  to 
kno^  it  102.29 

'Q,nehl'ye  1 came  to  be  (the  one) 
alL'nehl'ye  joined  together  it  be- 


ta!xa  + -a 


came  13.4 

ntaixa'ha  Ie  kwd'xaL  (covered) 


hu'^md'k’e-\--e 


with  skin  is  the  bow  62.27,  28 
Hx  nhu^md'k-ehe  they  two  with 


wives  are  42.15 
helml'hta  next  day  6.7 


hehnl 
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Examples  of  division  by  means  of  accent: 

, xUUc  L.'dts  with  it  he  spoke  16.2 

L/td'atG  leml'yat  into  the  ground 


11  PROCESSES  DUE  TO  CHANGE  FROM 

POSITION 


TERMINAL  TO  MEDIAL 


Terminal  consonantic  clusters  are  avoided  by  inserting  a weak  vowel 
between  two  consonants  standing  in  final  position  (see  § 4).  But  as 
soon  as  a suffix  is  added  to  a stem  thus  expanded,  changing  the  cluster 
from  a terminal  to  medial  position,  the  inserted  vowel  is  dropped,  and 


the  consonants  are  combined  into  a 

vit'lax  lunch  28.15 
dE'msU  prairie  22.12 

lM'tmp  he  went  through  22. 11 

a'lqas  fear  66.4 

hd't&U!  story  20.2 

td'lats  he  was  astonished 
22.28 

kwd'xaL  bow  60.14 
mi'lat  he  swam  30.7 


cluster. 

mUxa'nEm  lunch  make  me  1 14.5 

dErnstdtc  LMfnap  to  the  prairie 
he  came  22.11 

‘ikc  zhtiypi' ye  they  two  came 
through  112.1 

'dx  alqsd'ya  they  two  are  afraid  of 
it  7.5 

hdtctl&m'yeqEvi  a story  is  being 
told  44.14,  15 

td'lts^xEm  he  was  astonished  128. 
15 

'Ox  nhwd'xLa  they  two  have  bows 
12.9 

mVlt^qEm  he  swam  (out)  100.16 


On  the  whole,  Coos  shows  a marked  tendency  toward  clustering  of 
consonants  in  medial  position.  Thus,  when  a suffix  beginning  with  a 
long  vowel  is  added  to  a stem  that  has  already  been  amplified  by 
means  of  a suffix  whose  initial  vowel  is  weak,  the  vowel  of  the  first 
suffix  is  dropped,  and  its  consonants  are  combined  with  the  final  con- 
sonants of  the  stem  into  a cluster. 


hd'Ldtc  elder  brother  72.27 
e'k'^Ldtc  father  20.25 
la'^Lts  mud  52.10 
'Q,hu'^'mUUs  I marry  her 

This  change  from  a terminal  to 
the  di’opping  of  a whole  syllable. 

mxLhm'ydtc  younger  brother 
72.1 


JidLtci'yas  elder  brothers 
ek'^Ltd'yas  fathers 
xdLsa' Etc  with  mud  52.13 
hv^mtstsd^'wat  he  married  26.14 

a medial  position  effects  sometimes 

il  mxhhvn'tdnx  they  are  younger 
brothers  (mutually)  84.20 

§ 11 
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iVu.we^Hcis  heart  5.3  Uu'tdisiitc  Id' qHats  in  his  heart  she 

was  boilings  108.27 

plTi'yat  he  took  him  home  mcrim  ^pvita!m%  han.L  we  two  thee 
30.13  take  home  will  126.19,  20 

Another  effect  due  to  this  law  is  the  weakening  of  the  vowel  of  the 
syllable  immediately  preceding  the  suffix.  This  change  takes  place 
regularly  when  two  or  more  suffixes  have  been  added  to  one  and  the 
same  stem. 

Lhinptsd'^ wat  he  takes  him  'i^Lhxnptsd' vntu  he  takes  me 
through  through 

he  is  marrying  hu'^mfistsdvAtd' mt  hariL  I marry 

them  26.14  thee  will  184.6 


Consonantic  I*rocesses  (§§  12-14) 


§ 12.  TYPES  OF  CONSONANTIC  PROCESSES 


Consonantic  changes  are  few  in  number,  and  due  to  contact  phe- 
nomena. The  following  are  the  processes  affecting  consonants  : 

( 1)  Consonantic  euphony. 

(2)  Simplification  of  doubled  consonants. 


§ 13.  CONSONANTIC  EUPHONY 


This  law  affects  the  palatal  sounds  only,  and  results  from  a strong 
tendency^  inherent  in  the  language,  to  assimilate,  whenever  possible, 
the  consonants  of  the  ^-series  to  the  character  of  the  preceding  or 
following  vowels.  As  a consequence  of  this  tendency,  ^-vowels  are 
invariably  followed  or  preceded  by  the  anterior  palatals,  while  u- 
vowels  change  a following  palatal  into  a ^-sound  with  a ^^-tinge  (a 
labialized  k). 


Id'ntk'  river  14.6 
vnx'l'lts  food  14.7 
tahd'Uk'  quiver  66.26 
x'neh'  hair  60.3 
g’tmg'x' mis  rain 

Instances  are 
place,  or  where  an  anterior 
to  conform  to  the  character  of  the 
Ido! lot  he  shouted  36.7 

Tda'wat  he  pecks  at  it  20.9 


tsd'yxix'^  small  20.5 
maHuTd  paint  10.2 
xwt'X'oa?'  head  30.14 
meld' hold  salmon  heart  34.25 
gd^s  all  9.3 


qak' elenl' we  H mdn  they  began  to 
shout  24.22 

kde'wUlm  some  one  is  pecking 


not  lacking  where  actual  palatalization  has  taken 
k'  has  been  changed  into  a palatal  k so  as 
vowel  following  it. 


§§  12-13 
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ha'lcat  he  crawled  32.12 
tka'lmits  he  sinks  it 
hlxa'ye'es  he  is  talking 
to  him  30.23 
pkdk-  grandfather  28.19 
taM'Uk’  quiver  G6.26 
aaa’Vaxatc  uncle 
k'^malx’  horn  86.25 


xha'k-Uc  crawlingly  32.10 
t^k-e'lmtxEm  (a)  deep  place  84.21 
k'fxdETfi  es  talk  to  me 


pka'katc  grandfather  30.6 
taha'Ukatc  into  the  quiver  116.19 
axa'x'  uncle  34.9 
nk'^rm'xa  it  has  a horn  88.7 


The  only  cases  of  consonantic  assimilation  that  occur  in  Coos  are 
the  changes  of  sonants  into  surds,  under  the  influence  of  a following 


surd. 

ya'las  maggots  40.12 

htsk’^tcyi'xwmx  he  had  it  (the 
water)  in  a cup  128.25 


xya'has  yapti'tsa  la  - maggots 
ate  up  his  . . . (literally,  mag- 
goted  his  ...  ) 40.6 
p^si'k-  a'tsem,  a cup  give  me  68.17 


§ 14.  SIMPLIFICATION  OF  DOUBLED  CONSONANTS 

Doubled  consonants  are  simplified  in  consequence  of  the  tendency 
to  avoid  the  clustering  of  too  many  consonants.  The  process  consists 
in  the  simplification  of  a long  (doubled)  consonant,  when  followed  by 
another  consonant.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  only  I,  m,  «,  and  y appear 
in  doubled  (long)  quantities,  they  are  the  only  consonants  that  are 
affected  by  this  law. 

ratlat  he  swam  30.7  mi'U^qEm  he  swam  (out)  100.16 

txA'lats  he  was  astonished  tdi'lts^xEm  he  was  astonished  128. 

22.28  15 

LM’nap  he  went  through  22.11  Lhtnptsd^wat  he  took  him  through 
nraalhemxt  it  is  (crowded)  with  xma'Jientltc  like  a person  30.22, 23 
people  20.1 


§ 16.  GEAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

All  grammatical  categories  and  syntactic  relations  in  Coos  are 
expressed  by  means  of  one  of  the  five  following  processes: 

(1)  Prefixation. 

(2)  Suflaxation. 

(3)  Reduplication. 

(4)  Syntactic  particles. 

(5)  Phonetic  changes. 


§§  14-15 
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The  number  of  prefixes  is  very  small,  and  by  far  the  majority  of 
grammatical  ideas  are  expressed  by  means  of  suffixes  and  syntactic 
particles.  Reduplication,  although  frequently  resorted  to,  is  used  to 
express  only  a limited  number  of  categories;  while  the  phonetic 
changes  are  very  rare,  and  exhibit  a decidedly  petrified  character. 

§ 16.  IDEAS  EXPRESSED  BY  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

All  stems  seem  to  be  neutral,  and  their  nominal  or  verbal  character 
depends  chiefly  upon  the  suffixes  with  which  they  are  used.  Conse- 
quently two  different  suffixes  — one  of  a verbal  and  the  other  of  a 
nominal  character  — may  be  added  to  the  same  stem,  nominalizing  or 
verbalizing  it,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  occasion.  In  the 
following  pages  a distinction  is  made  between  verbal  and  nominal 
stems,  which  is  based  solely  upon  the  sense  in  which  the  stem  is  used. 

All  prefixes  express  ideas  of  an  adverbial  character. 

By  far  the  majority  of  verbal  suffixes  indicate  ideas  of  action  and 
such  concepts  as  involve  a change  of  the  subject  or  object  of  the 
verb.  Hence  ideas  indicating  causation,  recipi’ocity,  reflexive  action, 
the  passive  voice,  the  imperative,  etc.,  are  expressed  by  means  of  suf- 
fixes. The  pronouns  denoting  both  subject  and  object  of  an  action 
are  indicated  by  suffixes.  Only  semi-temporal  ideas,  such  as  the 
inchoative,  frequentative,  and  transitional  stages,  are  expressed  by 
means  of  suffixes;  while  the  true  temporal  concepts  are  indicated 
by  syntactic  particles.  Instrumentality  and  agency  are  also  indicated 
by  suffixes. 

All  local  relations  are  expressed  by  nominal  suffixes.  Abstract 
concepts  are  formed  by  means  of  suffixes. 

Ideas  of  plurality  are  very  little  developed,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  a few  suffixes,  are  expressed  by  different  verbal  and  nominal  stems. 
Distributive  plurality  occurs  very  often,  especially  in  the  verb,  and 
is  indicated  by  suffixes  or  by  reduplication.  Reduplication  expresses, 
furthermore,  continuation,  duration,  and  repetition  of  action. 

A great  variety  of  concepts  are  expressed  by  syntactic  particles, 
especially  ideas  relating  to  emotional  states  and  to  degrees  of  certainty. 

In  the  pronoun,  three  persons,  and  a singular,  dual,  and  plural,  are 
distinguished.  Grammatical  gender  does  not  exist.  The  first  person 
dual  has  two  distinct  forms,—  one  indicating  the  inclusive  (I  and  thou) 
and  the  other  the  exclusive  (I  and  he). 

§ 16.  ■ 
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The  demonstrative  pronoun  shows  a variety  of  forms,  but  does  not 
distinguish  sharply  between  nearness  or  remoteness  in  relation  to  the 
three  pronominal  persons. 

The  numeral  is  very  well  developed,  exhibiting  special  forms  for  the 
ordinal,  multiplicative,  and  the  distributive,  which  are  indicated  by 
means  of  suffixes. 

The  syntactic  structure  of  the  Coos  sentence  is  very  simple,  and  is 
characterized  by  the  facility  with  which  the  different  parts  of  speech 
may  shift  their  position  without  changing  in  the  least  the  meaning  of 
the  sentence.  Incorporation  and  compound  words  are  entirely  absent, 
and  the  various  parts  of  speech  are  easily  recognizable  through  their 
suffixes. 

MORPHOLOGY  (§§  17-95) 

Prefixes  (§§  17-24) 

The  number  of  prefixes  is  small.  Three  of  the  six  prefixes  found 

in  this  language  — namely,  the  local,  discriminative,  and  modal  x 

must  have  originally  expressed  one  general  idea  incorporating  these 
three  concepts,  because  the  phonetic  resemblance  between  these  suf- 
fixes is  too  perfect  to  be  a mere  coincidence.  In  addition  to  these 
prefixes,  the  article  and  the  personal  pronouns  may  be  treated  in  this 
chapter,  as  they  are  loosely  prefixed  to  the  nominal  (or  verbal)  stems, 
and  in  a great  many  cases  form  a phonetic  unit  with  the  words  that 
follow  them. 

§ IT.  The  Articles  lE  and  hE 

The  article  Za,  or  Ab,  is  used  in  the  singular  and  plural  alike,  and 
may  denote  a definite  or  indefinite  object.  The  definite  article 
indicates  an  object  that  actually  exists  or  that  is  intimately  known 
to  the  speaker.  No  fixed  rules  can  be  given  for  the  occurrence  of 
the  two  different  forms  Is  and  As,  but  the  following  general  prin- 
ciple may  be  said  to  hold  good:  Jie  tends  to  occur  at  the  beginning  of 
a sentence  and  after  words  ending  in  vowels,  dentals,  and  sibilants; 
while  Ie  occurs  in  all  other  cases. 

hE  hatafyi/ms  (1)  mix’ so' wP' {2)  kla'wat  (3)  As  to'  (imas  (4)  the  wood- 
pecker (4)  is  pecking  at  (3)  the  lucky  (2)  money  (1)  20.15 
hi'ni  sto'^'q  Ie  di'lol  there  stood  the  young  man  22.27 
wdnd/j  tcfme'heni  hE  di'lol  thus  was  thinking  the  young  man 
24.13,  14 

^nek'  Ie  L.'ta  sticking  out  was  the  earth  6.7  §.  17 
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The  article  very  often  performs  the  function  of  the  personal  pro- 
noun of  the  third  person  singular,  and  in  such  cases  is  to  be  rendered 
by  HE,  SHE,  or  it. 

hellt  Ie  he'laq  Is  wVnqas  H temi'sndtc  (in  order)  to  gamble  he 
arrived,  the  spider’s  grandson  66.20,  21 

He  tm'tsu  he  was  killed  96.14 

The  article  has  a general  nominalizing  function,  and  when  prefixed 
to  adverbs,  adjectives,  etc.,  gives  them  the  force  of  nouns. 

hs  goH  (Ml  k'yEai's  tsxawl'yat  everything  separately  he  put  down 
48.18,  19 

goH  Ml  lai'^’tset  liEx  kwt'naHc  (of)  everything  was  started  the 
appearance  (i.  e.,  everything  began  to  have  its  present  appear- 
ance) 12.7 

hE  qa'LtES  the  length 

md  U Ie  eh^ntc  md  yd'lanl  surely,  (whatever)  the  far-off  people 
were  talking  66.13 

la'^  hdU  hot'leL  Ie  ^k't'LoHs  that  (was)  their  sweat-house,  which 
you  found  62.25 

'Q/ne  ItE  Ie  dowdy sxtd' is  qMwa  I am  the  one  whom  you  wanted 
last  night  60.25,  26 

In  some  instances  the  article  is  prefixed  to  the  personal  pronoun  of 
the  third  person  singular  for  the  sake  of  emphasis. 

ta  Wxd  laP-  qats  i'nlEX  and  he,  he  was  just  alone  68.2 

ta  Ie  t'lxd  la^  pEULo'wai  U Lowe^wat  and  they,  they  whale  are 
eating  130.13 

It  is  also  prefixed  for  the  same  purpose  to  the  demonstrative  pro- 
noun Za“. 

lEla'^  qatldxex’i'we  these  began  to  flop  around  17.6 

qantc  IeIo}^  lad' yam  wherever  these  went  22.17,  18 

In  certain  local  phrases  the  article  prefixed  to  the  whole  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  local  term  very  often  expresses  local  relation. 

hE  dE'msU  ntce^ne'nU  ha^  til^qtsu  at  the  edge  (of)  the  prairie  they 
sat  down  22.15 

hE  tskwa'^Lis  nhaz!  std'waq  at  the  lower  part  (of)  the  fir-tree  he 
stood  up  26.17 

(For  the  article  as  a possessive  prefix,  see  § 98.) 

§ 17 
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§ 18.  T)ie  Personal  Pronouns 
The  following  are  the  personal  pronouns  in  Coos: 


1st  person 

Singular \ 

2d  person 

e‘- 

3d  person 

Inclusive 

is- 

Exclusive 

xwtn- 

Dual 

2d  person 

ic- 

3d  person 

itx- 

1st  person 

lin- 

Plural  

2d  person 

ctn- 

3d  person 

il- 

There  is  no  special  form  for  the  third  person  singular,  which  is 
expressed  by  the  mere  stem  or  by  the  article. 

hefmis  di*l  i^h'Ud' 'iint  big  something  I saw  62.21 

td  dqa'qal  merely  you  are  sleeping  68.19 

a'yit  to' hits  indeed!  he  hit  it  13.3 

isali'cam,  hariL  we  (two)  will  play  38.11 

ma  xvAn  wutxai'yat  a man  we  (two)  brought  home  128.8 

tso  ic  Idyl  now  you  two  (are)  well  120.20 

d'yw  •IjLx  L^dn  sureh'^  they  two  went  down  into  the  water  54.16 

linpi'^’pi  hariL  we  will  go  home  120.21 

(An  sqats  haiiL  ts  tdwdl  you  will  seize  that  fire  40.18,  19 

as5'  tcA  il  wu'txe  again  here  they  returned  30.5 

The  second  persons  dual  and  plural  for  the  imperative  form  of 
intransitive  verbs  are  icd  and  And  respectively,  instead  of  ic  and  An. 

icd  sto^q  you  two  stand  up!  120.15 
tsi'x'tl  tod  dji  here  you  two  come!  82.13 
And  Lo^q  you  get  up!  30.19 

But  compare — 

to  herm'yE  you  two  lay  him  bare!  24.10 

td  ic  qlmi'tsE  this  you  two  eat!  120.16 

tA  An  hlel'yE  ter^  h’dla  there  you  put  this  my  hand!  80.19 

The  pronoun  of  the  third  person  plural  {Wj  very  often  precedes 
the  article  or  the  possessive  pronoun  of  the  third  person  singular  in 
order  to  emphasize  the  idea  of  plurality. 

dm  tdWxoat,  %l  Ie  meld'liuh'^,  U Ie  ptsd,  U Ie  mt'l^xas 
everything  he  is  drying,— the  salmon  hearts,  the  gills,  the  tails 
34.25,  26 
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xUttc  Itpll'yap  la  a,  U Id  k'e'la^  U la  kxla  with  it  she  painted  their 
faces,  their  hands,  their  feet  122.7 

The  numerical  particle  I'h’l  both  very  often  precedes  the  dual  pro- 
nouns in  order  to  emphasize  the  idea  of  duality. 

tsd  I'k'l  qaxalntc  ilx  x'i'ntset  now  both  (of  them)  got  on  top  14.1 
In  the  same  way  the  particle  gd^s  all  is  placed  before  the  plural 
forms  in  order  to  bring  out  the  idea  of  plurality. 

Id^  wimdj  U h'.d'xEin  these  all  that  way  are  talking  50.9,  10 
As  has  been  remarked  before,  the  pronouns  are  loosely  prefixed 
enclitics.  They  form  no  integral  part  of  the  word,  although  with  a 
few  exceptions  they  precede  immediately  the  noun  or  verb  to  which 
they  belong.  They  are  always  placed  before  the  prefixes  enumerated 
in  §§19-24. 

Hk-l  ilx  nkwd'xLa  both  of  these  have  bows  (literally,  both  they 
two  [are]  with  bows)  12.9 
tsd  T}gaLdvn' we  now  I commence  to  eat 
ic  xqantcd'^tns  you  two  from  what  place  (are)?  126.14 
U k:!dxa!°‘p  they  have  no  water  (literally,  they  [are]  without 
water)  38.2 

The  personal  pronouns  are  contracted  with  the  negative  particle  In 
into  nl  I NOT,  In  thou  not,  etc.  (see  § 9).  The  prefixed  personal  pro- 
nouns are  also  used  in  the  formation  of  transitive  subject  and  object 
pronouns  (see  § 46). 

% 19.  Inchoative  qa- 

This  prefix  denotes  the  commencement  of  an  action.  The  verb  to 
which  it  is  prefixed  takes,  with  a few  exceptions,  the  sufiixes  -Iwe  or 
-lye  (see  §§  32,  35). 

d'yu  qaLowl'we  indeed  (she)  commenced  to  eat  24.11 
qatcineheni! we  (he)  began  to  think  20.7 
4®  qaweldnl'we  they  two  commenced  to  fight 
tsd  ike  qayuwatl' ye  now  they  two  commenced  to  travel  12.6 
qamill'ye  (he)  commenced  to  swim  30.3 
When  prefixed  to  an  impersonal  verb  or  to  a noun  with  a verbal 
force,  the  suffix  is  omitted. 

Id  Llahd'was  la^  qa'xtd^  her  garments  (these)  commenced  to  get 
stiff  110.3 

qayixumatd'is  (he)  commenced  to  travel  around  (literally , [nej  com- 
menced the  traveling)  32.10 

§ 19 
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§ 20.  Privative  k‘!a- 

It  has  the  same  function  as  the  English  suffix  -less.  With  the 
possessive  pronoun,  it  expresses  absence  (p.  399). 

U k'ldtdwa'l  they  (have)  no  fire  38.1 

]c‘!d'tetcmi'lat  (she)  swam  around  naked  (lit.,  without  clothes)  86.1 
k-!ahuwd'was  mUslHtl'ye  suddenly  she  became  pregnant  (literally, 
without  delay  she  became  pregnant)  10.7 

§ 21.  AdverT)ial  n- 

This  prefix  may  be  rendered  by  in,  at,  to,  on,  with.  When  pre- 
ceded by  the  article  or  those  pronouns  that  end  in  a vowel,  it  is  suf- 
fixed to  them,  and  the  unit  thus  obtained  is  loosel}’^  prefixed  to  the 
noun.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the  discriminative  and  modal  ®-. 

ai'vnt  Ie  md  nL.'td'yas  he  killed  (all)  the  people  in  the  village 
112.9, 10 

d'yu  yu'kwe  Idn  yixd'wEx  surely  he  came  ashore  at  his  house  (and 
not  Id  nyixd'wEx)  36. 6 

Lovn'tat  hE  dl'lol  Idl  nml'k'e  ran  the  young  man  to  that  basket 
28.27 

nxala'wts  lay-  he'laq  with  heat  she  arrived  24.9 

' n-  in  the  sense  of  with  very  often  exercises  the  function  of  our 
i'  auxiliary  verb  to  have,  to  be.  In  such  cases  the  noun  to  which  it  is 
: prefixed  takes  the  verbal  suffix  -e  or  -a  (see  § 44). 

i 

* nwi'itne  Id  kdid'yeq  his  excrements  are  bloody  (literally,  with 
r blood  [are]  his  excrements)  20.6,  7 

i is  nhumd'k'ehe  we  two  have  wives  (literally,  we  two  with  wives 
i;  ‘ are)  10.9 

' nd°"nt  rod  Z«“  tdpdiyay  nldd'lia  many  people  have  braided  ropes 
[ (literally,  manj’-  people  those  braided  with  ropes  are)  46.8,  9 

t ntda'ha  dlH  animals  (lit.,  with  “walkers”  something  [that  is])  46.1 

[ ^22.  Locative  x- 

[ The  prefix  x-  signifies  from. 

I 

5 xqantc  lay  sl'^'tHsa  from  where  that  one  scented  it  22.24 
I xqal  tqanLts  from  below  he  strikes  it  28.1 

f . When  prefixed  to  nouns,  the  nouns  usually  take  the  adverbial  suffix 
I -e’ic  IN  (see  § 67). 

I xkwile'heHG  ydjl  I came  from  the  sweat-house  (literally,  from  in 
the  sweat-house  I came) 
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In  some  cases  the  nouns  take,  instead  of  the  suffix  -e'fc,  the  adver- 
bial prefix  n-  (see  § 21). 

ha'lkvitt  he  h!a  Jidx  nkiwfnts  he  took  the  rope  off  his  neck  98.23 
(literally,  he  took  off  the  rope  his  from  on  neck) 

§ 23.  Discriminative  x- 

The  prefix  x-  occurs  very  often  with  the  subject  of  transitive  verbs, 
and  denotes  the  performer  of  the  action.  (For  x-  preceded  by  the 
article  or  pronoun,  see  § 21.) 

leap's  tb'hUs  JiEX  dl'lol  almost  hit  it  the  young  man  20.20,  21 
hot'hP  haP'Hs  lExmUch' tshmte  ice  made  the  father-in-law  26.27,28 
xyx'x'd  dd'rnfil  lap  ha'lqait  one  man  to  him  came  16.5 
Iri  Jewaaf nl'ya  Iex  wfiujas  livP^ m%lc'  not  knew  it  the  Spider-Old- 
Woman  58.9,  10 

X-  is  always  prefixed  to  the  subject  of  the  sentence  when  the 
sentence  contains  both  subject  and  object,  or  when  the  person 
spoken  to  may  be  in  doubt  as  to  which  noun  is  the  subject  of  the 
sentence. 

hvPrrdstsd'^'wat  Iex  dl'lol  Ie  yd'x-wd  ku^ma/Jc'e  married  the  young 
man  the  two  women  26.14 

k'W'uAt  hE  vAx-l'lls  Iex  hvP'mis  saw  the  food  the  woman  64.16, 17 
k'Uo'tdf  Iex  dd’mU  Ie  xd'nis  saw  the  husband  the  sick  (man) 
128.11,  12 

sqa'ts  hdl  h’uP'mik-  Iex  swed  seized  that  old  woman  grizzly  bear 

102.21,  22 

X-  is  never  omitted  as  a prefix  when  the  subject  of  the  sentence 
is  an  animal,  an  inanimate  object,  or  any  part  of  speech  other  than  a 
noun. 

xcx'iml  'Q.k-ilb'wUu  the  bear  saw  me  (but  cx'iml  iik'lld'wU  I saw 
the  bear) 

xya'has  yaptt'tsa  Id  pt'ltk’ts  maggots  ate  up  his  anus  40.6,  7 
ak'a'nak-  hdHta  Kex  x-dwd'yas  sticking  out  is  (the)  tongue  the  snake 

42.1,  2 

xqaine'ES  kd’^s  tsxau'xoat  cold  (weather)  nearly  killed  him  32.7 
mint  i^tb'Mtsu  some  one  hit  me 
nl  kwad'nlya  xvnt  I don’t  know  who  (it  is) 

m'nlEX  x'L.'b'wit  Lojn'tetc  alone  (they)  got  into  (the)  basket 
34.19,  20 

xlala^  iTp^td'yd  that  is  the  one  (who)  watched  it  94.6 
§ 23 
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In  lE’yl  xkwi'naHc  it  does  not  look  good  (literally,  not  good  [the 
manner  of]  looking  34.18 

xnd^^nt  la^  lo'^^lo’^'woux  many  (persons)  her  were  clubbing  80.4,  5 

X-  is  always  prefixed  to  the  vocative  cases  of  nouns  when  they 
are  used  with  the  possessive  pronouns.  This  is  due  to  the  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  speaker  to  avoid  ambiguity  or  obscurity  of  meaning. 

tall  nEx  hvl^'mls  halloo,  my  wife ! 54.2 
^djl  HEX  dd'mil  you  come,  my  husband!  70.16 
dld^^tlyExtalis  hanL  nsx  d't!d  you  shall  take  care  of  me,  oh,  my 
pet!  86.20.21 

ddjl  nsx  temd'mls  you  come,  my  grandsons  82.12, 13 
UEX  kldla  sit  down,  my  father 

While  the  vocative  cases  (especially  for  nouns  expressing  terms  of 
relationship)  have  special  forms,  the  omission  of  the  discriminative 
prefix  could  nevertheless  obscure  the  meaning  of  the  sentence,  as  the 
possessive  pronoun  coincides  with  the  form  for  the  personal  pronoun. 

Thus,  if  in  the  sentence  uex  hto'la^  the  nsx  Tdd'la  were 

deprived  of  its  discriminative  prefix;,  it  might  mean  you  sit  down.  I 
(am  the)  father.  Since,  however,  the  action  is  to  be  performed  by 
the  person  addressed  (in  this  particular  instance,  “the  father”),  it  is 
discriminated  by  the  prefix  x-.  Such  an  ambiguity  can  not  occur  in 
sentences  where  the  vocative  is  used  without  the  possessive  pronoun, 
where  the  prefix  is  consequently  omitted. 

dLo'^h'^  pkalk’  you  sit  down,  grandfather!  108.14 
mtlxa'nEm  l vlrria  make  me  (necessarily)  lunch,  grandmother ! 
114.5 

§ 24:.  Modal  and  Instrumental  x- 

This  prefix  ma}’^  be  best  translated  by  in  the  manner  of.  Its 
function  is  the  same  as  that  of  our  English  suffix  -lt.  There  is  an 
etymological  relation  between  this  suffix  and  the  discriminative  and 
locative  a?-,  although  I was  unable  to  ascertain  its  exact  nature.  The 
suffix  -to  is  frequently  added  to  stems  preceded  by  the  modal  prefix 
•®  (see  § 36). 

XLowdentc  klwt'nts  entirely  Lowe' ento  Lowi'tat  all  (seals)  ran 
he  swallowed  her  102.23  (into  the  water)  56.9,  10 
xtel'tcu  dxa'lal  how  are  you?  tcl'tcu  yd  lluwe'Hcts  what  do  you 
(literally,  in  what  way  you  think?  (literally,  what  your 
do?)  36.13  heart?)  6.9;  7.1 

xqa  1/yeqeHc  tl  kwlna'dwat  as  salmon  they  look  upon  it  (literally, 
in  the  manner  of  salmon  they  see  it  [qa'lyeq  salmon])  130.14 
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xplye^etc  qalnv/uoam'we  backwards  she  commenced  to  pull  them 
(literally,  in  the  mdnner  of  going  home  he  goes  home]) 

80.8,  9 

in  xa'yuwitc  a'tsa  a small  amount  she  gave  her  (literally,  not  in 
the  manner  of  enough  \a'yu  sure  enough])  6-1. 21 
Tia'wUs  JiEX  I finished  shoving  (literally,  I finished  in  the 

manner  of  . . .) 

This  prefix  is  used  frequently  to  express  the  idea  of  instrumen- 
tality. The  noun  is  then  usually  followed  by  the  adverbial  suffix 
-Etc  (see  § 70).  The  idea  of  instrumentality  is  here  so  closely  inter- 
woven with  that  of  modality,  that  the  instrumental  use  of  a modal 
prefix  is  very  natural. 

klwtnt  xmi'laqEtc  he  shot  at  him  with  an  arrow  (literally,  he  shot 
at  him  in  the  manner  of  an  arrow)  22.16 
paa'hit  /ie  Lo'jAt'xqa'lyeqEtcinW  (was)  the  basket  with  salmon  36.1 
Iex  tEipna'/iEtc  L.'d'ts  with  the  thunder  language  he  spoke  18.9 
X'inih'e' Etc  tdvntini'ye  by  means  of  a basket  he  was  dropped  down 
28.9, 10 

Suffixes  (§§  25-80) 


§ 23.  General  Bemarks 

The  number  of  suffixes  in  Coos  is  quite  small  when  contrasted  with 
the  numerous  suffixes  found  in  some  of  the  neighboring  languages. 
This  number  appears  even  smaller  when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  compound  suffixes  that  consist  of  two,  and  in  some  cases  of  three, 
independent  suffixes.  A still  more  sweeping  reduction  may  be  obtained 
through  an  etymological  comparison  between  the  different  suffixes. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  the  language,  in  its  present  status, 
would  lend  itself  to  an  etymological  analysis,  many  suffixes,  appar- 
ently different  in  character  and  even  in  form,  could  be  shown  to 
be  derived  from  one  common  base.  Thus  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
suffix  -t  primarily  had  a general  verbal  character,  and  that  all  the 
other  suffixes  ending  in  -t  are  derived  from  this  original  form.  This 
assertion  is  substantiated  by  the  fact  that  the  present  transitive  suffix 
-ts  is  added  to  a number  of  stems  that  have  already  been  verbalized  by 
the  general  verbal  -t  suffix,  and  that  the  causative  passive  suffix  -et  is 
always  preceded  by  the  transitive  -t  or  -ts  (see  § 26). 

In  the  same  manner  it  may  be  said  that  -s  was  the  general  su  x 
indicating  nouns,  and  that  all  nominal  suffixes  ending  in  eventually 

eo  back  to  this  nominal  suffix. 

§ 25 
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This  theory  of  a close  etymological  connection  between  the  different 
suffixes  is  practically  proven  by  a comparison  of  the  various  adverbial 
suffixes  ending  in  -tc.  Such  a comparison  will  show  that  all  these  suf- 
fixes must  have  been  derived  from  one  universal  form,  which  may  be 
reconstructed  as  *to.  Furthermore,  all  the  suffixes  expressing  distri- 
bution have  the  element  n-  in  common,  which  consequently  may  be 
regarded  as  the  original  suffix  conveying  the  idea  of  distributive  plu- 
rality; the  more  so,  as  in  the  following  instances  n-  actually  denotes 
distribution. 


Ic-e'la  hand  48.17  fc'e’lnatc  Itd^x'Us  he  rubbed  her 

in  his  hands  (literally,  with  eaeh 
of  his  hands  he  rubbed  her) 
108.20,  21 

dj%  it  came  52.8  lEdjVnlt  they  came  (singly)  62.17 

k'tsas  ashes  Jc’U^'snEtc  lejA'tit  tet  with  ashes 

he  marked  himself  [all  over] 
28.16 

(And  tVJc'E  you  stand!  122.10  tsEh'nd  Ax  ii'M,ne  side  by  side  they 

two  were  standing  62.22 

There  also  seems  to  be  an  etymological  connection  between  the  suf- 
fix denoting  neutral  verbs  and  the  suffixes  expressing  the  passive 
voice,  although  in  this  case  the  relation  is  not  as  transparent  as  in  the 
instances  mentioned  above;  and  there  ma}'^  have  also  existed  an  original 
relation  between  the  verbal  suffixes  that  end  in  -u. 

The  following  list  will  serve  to  illustrate  better  the  theory  set 
forth  in  the  preceding  pages.  The  forms  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*) 
represent  the  reconstructed  original  suffixes,  while  the  other  forms 
indicate  the  suffixes  as  they  appear  to-day. 


VEKBAL  SUFFIXES 


*-t  general  verbal 
*-t  transitive 
-is  transitive 
-eet  causative  passive 
-et  causative  passive 
-«,  d neutral 
-dyw,  -dyu^  -lyu  passive 
-dya“  passive  participle 
-iyawa  (?)  agency 

*-n  general  distributive 


-ne‘,  -nl  distributive 
-dm  distributive 
-ini  distributive 
-Mna  distributive 
*-u  modal  (?) 

-u  transitional 
-u  present  passive 
-u  transitive  subject  and  object 
pronoun 

-u  reflexive  plural 
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NOMINAL  SUFFIXES 


*-8  general  nominal 
-is  nominal 
-Es,  -tEs  abstract 
-mis  abstract 
-awas  abstract 
-ne^was  abstract 
-d^nis  verbal  noun 


*-tc  general  adverbial 
-tc  modal  verbal 
-dtc  (?)  suffix  of  relationship 
-etc  local 

-eHc^  -Itc  local  and  modal  nominal 

-ewtto  local 

-Etc  instrumental 


-si  verbal  noun 
-is  local 
-is  ordinal 

All  suffixes  may  be  classified  into  two  large  groups  as  verbal  and 
nominal  suffixes;  that  is  to  say,  as  suffixes  that  either  verbalize  or 
nominalize  a given  neutral  stem,  I have  included  adverbial  suffixes 
in  the  latter  group,  on  account  of  the  intimate  relation  between  nom- 
inal and  adverbial  forms. 


-t.  This  suffix  may  have  been  originally  the  verbal  suffix  par 
excellmce.  It  points  out  not  only  the  active,  transitive  idea,  but  also 
presence  of  the  object  of  a transitive  action.  It  has  frequently  a 
causative  meaning.  It  transforms  impersonal  or  passive  verbs  into 
transitives,  and  verbalizes  any  other  part  of  speech.  It  is  usually 
suffixed  to  the  bare  verbal  stems  whenever  the.se  end  in  a vowel,  nasal 
{m,  7^),  or  lateral;  in  all  other  cases  it  is  preceded  by  a or  i,  making  the 
suffix  -at  or  -it.  No  phonetic  rule  has  been  discovered  that  will  show 
when  -at  or  -U  ought  to  be  used.  It  may,  however,  be  suggested  that 
-at  denotes  transitive  actions  not  yet  completed,  while  -U  designates 
a finished,  transitive  action.  These  connectives  disappear  when  other 
suffixes  are  added  to  the  ti’ansitive  -t. 


VerJ)ol  Suffixes  (§§  26-55) 

TRANSITIVE  SUFFIXES  (§§  26-27) 
§ 26.  Transitive  -t,  -ts 


i^p^ca't  I blow  it  away 


p^di  Ae  dl'ld  blew  away  the  young 
man  26.21 


nkl^'^vAt  I lose  it 


klu^wV  Id 'Ox  da!  mil  got  lost  their 
(dual)  husband  22.9 


'Qjx’ptt  I burned  it 
'nqa'ltcU  I slacken  it 


tcl  hlkuoit  Idl  there 

covered  (them)  that  old  wo- 
man (with  blankets)  82.14: 


x'pl  it  burned  down  68.12 
xqdltc  slowly  17.7 
Llkiol  blanket  84.8 


§ 26 
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xaf°‘pate  Lowa'hait  into  the 
water  she  runs  56.8 
^Ib'hwU  JianLawe  you  will 
make  lightning  18.7 
qanb'tca  I'nuvM  Ie  alia 
that  one  outside  (it)  pulled, 
the  child  11.1,  2 
%l  'Q.ya'alt  I am  talking  about 
them 


Lowa'hai  Is  dlllol  ran  the  young 
man  78.27 

Id'wak^  lightning  18.5 
I'nuwl  very  much  98.28 


wa7idj  ya'lanl  thus  they  are  talk- 
ing 56.18 


qamlt  he  bit  her  100.16 

yt'xm  Llx’l^nt  once  she  examined  it  86.18 

TclwaP'nt  he  heard  it  24.8 

'qz/noH  liE  tcH'lE  I opened  the  door  74.9 

qai'cltc  lia^  U yu'wtU  into  small  pieces  that  thing  they  divided  it 
130.26 

Tilia'mLt  I float  it 

mxilxwU  la  Tcxla  she  felt  for  'qmu'xwat  1 am  feeling  it 
her  foot  80.21 

'qtdpU  I braided  a rope  'qtdpat  I am  braiding  a rope 
wi'luwU  JiE  tsEtse'kwtn  he  'qvn'lat  I am  looking  (around) 
looked  for  the  cane  28.18 

a'^'qat  hs  JdHalwas  he  took  olf  the  shirt  78.11,  12 

There  are  a few  stems  denoting  intransitive  ideas  that  occur  with 
this  suffix.  ■ 


pfnat  Ie  we'liel  shaking  was  the  stomach  58.24 
TcwUdt  (the  bow)  was  bent  64.3 


-ts.  This  suffix  has  the  same  function  as  the  previously  discussed 
-t.  Not  the  slightest  difference  could  be  detected  in  the  use  of  these 
two  phonetically  different  suffixes. 

-ts  is  either  suffixed  directly  to  stems  ending  in  a vowel,  nasal  (m,  n), 
or  a lateral,  or  it  is  connected  with  the  stem  by  means  of  a or  t.  The 
only  phonetic  law  that  I was  able  to  observe  in  reference  to  the  two 
connecting  vowels,  is  that  % can  never  serve  as  a connective  between 
the  suffix  -ts  and  a verbal  stem  ending  in  the  velar  surd  q. 


i^tsd^^Lts  I greased  it 
T^qai'nts  I cool  it 
Tj^xat'lts  1 made  him  warm 
'Q>hd'wUs  Ie  tcAci'mM  I grew 
the  spruce-tree 
L.'k'its  she  poured  it  102.12 
'fppd'hwxts  I made  him  a slave 


tsowe'^L  grease  122.6 
'qqai'na  I am  cold 
xat'la  she  became  heated  108.26 
hd'vn  Ke  tdtd'mil  (it)  grew  up,  the 
spruce-tree 

hlk/V  it  spilled  172.14 
pd^hiots  slave 

§ 26 
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'Q^hWmtaUs  I marry  (her) 
tdwd'letc  tsx'x'Us  in  the  fire 
he  held  him  down  106.5 
%n  t’lxata  not  he  looked  at  it 
40.17 

{ix  la'ats  Ie  hu'^ma'k’e  they 
two  went  over  (the  water) 
the  women  128.4 
TypNxats  I scatter  it 

pdhwVlne^  tl'lqats  opposite 
one  another  he  set  them 
down  112.12 
'Qlta'ts  1 am  painting  it 


woman  70.3 
tstx’  here  106.8 

tso  e^tlx  now  you  look  17.3 

la  he  went  (intransitive)  22.18 


gd^s  qantc  Id^  pH'yEX  everywhere 
it  is  scattered  46.16 
U Ula'qai  they  were  living  (liter- 
ally, sitting)  84.20 

'Qltt'ts  I painted  it 


There  are  a few  stems  that,  in  spite  of  this  transitive  suffix,  are 
sometimes  translated  as  intransitive  verbs. 


In  Lowa'kats  she  was  not  home  (literally,  not  she  was  sitting) 
{ho^k'^-  to  sit  [down])  58.7 

kat'E'vns  qa'lyeq  la'ats  Im.  hd'jAt  five  salmon  got  into  his  basket 
34.23  (but  k!d  hanL  yeFn  klvA'nts  tj^la'ats  a rope  I’ll  put  around 
thy  neck  94.12) 

pdHs  tE  q^ma'tUiuW  (is)  that  fish-basket  36.7  {bvXpdHslE  ytxd'wEx 
Iex  tdld'ya'^  qa'lyeqEtc  he  filled  the  house  with  dried  salmon 
36.3,4) 

goH  mi'ldtc  he  qa'yaHs  he  always  becomes  afraid  (of  it)  126.1 

That  the  transitive  -t  was  originally  a general  verbal  suffix,  may  best 
be  demonstrated  by  the  circumstance  that  in  a number  of  instances 
neutral  stems  are  verbalized  by  means  of  the  suffix  -te,  after  they  had 
previously  been  changed  into  verbs  by  means  of  the  -t  suffix.  This 
double  verbalization  may  be  explained  as  due  to  the  fact  that  the  verbal 
function  of  the  -t  suffix  was  so  conventionalized  that  it  had  become 


entirely  forgotten. 

mu'xvnt  she  felt  for  it  80.21 

i^yd'xvnt  1 rub  it 

iia:  In  ni'x’Ulm  those  two  no 
one  touched  122.25 
T^ha'klwat  I draw  it  up 
li'cat  liE  Lltd  shaking  is  the 
earth  16.2 


e^muxtxtsa! mi  han  I want  to  feel  of 
you  108.18 

il  yd'xtits  hJUtet  they  rub  them- 
selves 52.13 

ni'x'tits  he  touched  him  106.20 

'Q.ha'kIHits  I draw  it  up 
njM'ctits  I shake  it 
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§ 27.  Causative  -iyat 

This  suffix  is  always  added  to  the  bare  stem  of  intransitive  or  neutral 
verbs.  Stems  ending  in  the  palatal  surd  h or  palatal  spirant  x pala- 
talize these  final  consonants  (see  § 13). 


a! yu pa' yat  hdl  td'm%L  indeed, 
he  took  home  that  old  man 
30.13 

l! to/ ate  tsxawl'yat  on  the 
ground  he  laid  (them)  down 
36.20,  21 

TjihunVl' yat  tE  k/wa'sis  I roll 
that  ball 

a'yxt  Llfci'yat  Iie  a' la  surely 
he  took  out  the  cMld  12.1 
dl^l  Tilal'yat  something  I start 
lin  helaqal'yat  we  took  him  up 


he  went  home  56.11 
tsxii  he  lies  20.12 


huM^ld'ra  Is  haltl' mis  continually 
rolling  is  the  ocean  6.2 
l!1Hg  he  went  out  20.4 

la  he  went  22.18 

heiaq  he  climbed  up  13.10 


There  is  practically  no  difference  between  this  causative  suffix  and 
the  transitive  -fe,  except  for  the  fact  that  -ts  seems  to  be  regularly 
suffixed  to  stems  ending  in  velar  or  palatal  consonants.  There  is  only 
one  verbal  stem  ending  in  a velar  surd  (y)  that  takes  the  causative 
suffix  -lyat;  namely,  the  stem  Keldq-  to  clijib.  This  stem  infixes  an 
a between  its  final  consonant  and  the  causative  suffix,  as  shown  by  the 
last  example  above. 

The  reason  why  the  causative  -iyat  is  suffixed  to  this  stem,  and  not 
the  transitive  -is,  may  lie  in  the  fact  that  there  are  two  stems  lielaq- 
differentiated  by  accent  only  (see  § 5)-,.  namely,  lidlaq  to  arrive, 
' and  to  climb  up. 

Since  the  transitive  -ts  has  been  suffixed  to  Tidlaq  to  arrive  (com- 
pare hatdyims  halqtsd'^wat  she  brought  the  money  78.13,  14),  the 
causative  -iyat  may  have  been  suffixed  to  helaq  to  climb  because 
confusion  is  thus  avoided. 

When  followed  by  the  pronominal  suffixes,  -iyat  is  contracted  with 
them  into  -itafmi^  -itd'is,  -i'tu,  and  i'ta  (see  §§  9,  11). 


xioin  dpiiid'mt  hauL  we  two  will  take  you  home  126.19,  20 
dtsxawitd'is  you  laid  me  down 
'Q^Jielaqa'itu  he  took  me  up 

§ 27 
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INTRANSITIVE  SUFFIXES  (§§28-31) 
§ 28.  Intransitive  -aal 


This  suffix  signifies  that  a verb  usually  transitive  is  without  an 
object.  It  is  consequently  employed  in  the  formation  of  intransitive 
verbs.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  sporadic  instances,  it  is 
always  suffixed  to  the  reduplicated  form  of  the  verbal  stem,  thus 
denoting  a repetitive  action. 

Lqa'ai  Idl  td'mtL  he  believes  that,  old  man  28.16 

1'nta  dlH  hexwtnne'Uc  yoyo^waai  bad  something  with  us  is 
stopping  24.3 

yuwe'  yt'mat  ha^  goH  mi'ldtc  lokHo'kwaai  whenever  he  twinkles 
(his  eyes),  there  always  is  lightning  16.6,  7 {Id'wak'^  lightning) 


go^s  rrit'ldtc  tsESLa'qaai  le'U 
kwe'neL  always  bathing 
was  their  sister  84.21,  22 
akla'laai  Is  hu'^'mts  shout- 
ing is  the  woman  66.5 
sUsa'ataai  he  Idl  hW‘"mi'k'ca 
she  was  usually  dancing  the 
murder -dance,  that  old 
woman  116.26,  27 
tnl'naai  (it  is)  nothing  122.27 
kwttkwa! taai  he  was  dream- 
ing 98.6 


SLaqalewCCt  she  bathed  him  60.6 

k! allot  he  shouted  36.7 
salat  murder-dance 

In  not  10.8 
kw°-a't%s  dream  98.7 


§ 29.  Reciprocal 


is  usually  preceded  by  the  transitive  suffix  -t  or  -ts.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  consonantic  combination  of  ^ or  -f  in  is  not  per- 
missible, this  suffix  appears  as  -E7ne^  (see  § 4). 


U sqaltsEme^  they  seize  one  another 

dlyu  Hx  halti'tEine'^  surely  they  two  gambled  together  38.23 
U tsUxtsEme^  Ie  no'^'sk'%11  kata' yims  they  divided  among  them- 
selv^es  the  Giant- Woman’s  money  80.29;  82.1 
U I'nlye  kweenl'yExtsme'^  they  no  longer  know  one  another  46.9 
-Ox  wi'lEme'^  they  two  fight  (together)  48.16 


§ 30.  Sufllxes  Defining  the  Subject:  qxon,  -XjBtti;  u;  -etn 

-qEni  (-xEm).  This  suffix  serves  a double  purpose.  The  stem 
to  which  this  suffix  is  added  must  have  a singular  subject.  There  is 
another  suffix,  -u,  which  expresses  the  same  idea  for  plural  subjects. 
This  suffix  will  be  treated  in  § 52  (p.  357). 

§§  28-30 
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(1)  When  preceded  by  the  transitive  suffix  -t  or  -ts^  it  assumes  a 
reflexive  character,  indicating  that  the  subject  of  the  action  is  at  the 
same  time  its  object. 

han  k’e'la  la'atsxEm  Ie  x'owa'yas  into  her  hand  came  the  snake 
(literally,  put  herself  in)  86.4 

Compare  rfUh'e'&tc  'QZafcbts  Ie  x’owof yas  into  the  basket  I put 
the  snake 

yuwe  hl^'me  alicanl'waq  la}^  tci  he  e^'k’t^xEm  whenever  children 
played,  she  there  would  go  among  them  (literally,  put  herself 
among  them)  70.19,  20 

tqa'lisEtc  pana'qtsxEm.  in  the  sun  he  is  warming  himself  32.8 
tsxa'yat  Lo^'qtsxEm  in  the  morning  he  got  up  (literall}^,  got  him- 
self up)  34.22 

‘q,tG!d‘^'tsxEm  Kanh  I will  go  to  bed  (literally,  I lay  myself  down 
will) 

Compare  tdi  il  tdo'^  there  they  went  to  bed  50.12 
dl' LobQ,tsqEm  hdl  to'mih  is  making  himself  young  that  old  man  22.7 
yiqantce' witc  tctch'tsqEm  back  she  drew  (herself)  64.29,  30 
tso  Ihe'tqEm  now  it  rested  88.16 

tsd  hlha'tsqEm  Ie  hvdm%s  then  dressed  (herself)  the  woman  86.6 
Compare  i^Llha'is  Ie  d'la  I dress  the  child 
hi'nl  t^k’e'lmUsqEm  there  it  let  itself  down  90.6 


(2)  When  suffixed  to  the  bare  verbal  stem,  especially  to  intransitive 
stems  or  to  stems  expressing  motion,  it  conveys  the  idea  to  be  in  a 
POSITION,  TO  BE  IN  A CONDITION,  TO  BE  IN  THE  ACT  OF.  For  this  last- 
named  purpose  the  suffix  -xEin  is  mostly  used. 


wafndj  Lld'xEm  that  way  he 
is  talking  15.8, 9 
ai'wa  In  hvn'l^xEm  still  not 
bent  (it  is)  62.29 
tseml'x'EXEm  hlwi'nts  Ie  Tcld! - 
hat  the  neck  is  fastened  with 
a rope  (literally,  fastened 
condition,  neck,  with  a rope) 
92.4 


d'yu  Lldts  indeed  he  spoke  16.2 

hwlHt  he  bends  it  62.29 

tcH  he  tstmix’td^'wat  Ie  ix‘  there 
(they)  fastened  the  canoes  46.6,  7 


e^'lcEXEm  there  he  may  be  among  them  94.28 
hats  hwa  v!yu  nnnd! (fxEin  just  like  a rainbow  (it  is)  spread 
out  32.14 

tsd  be'ltdxEm  now  he  is  warming  his  back  32.18 
%n  tdld XETn  ts  la/n%1c'  not  in  a dry  condition  is  that  river  14.6 
{tdlvi  dry  166.2) 

§ 30 
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tso  Utix’  he^lkwEXEin  now  from  there  she  came  out  108.28  {ha,'l- 
kvAt  she  took  it  out  60.1) 

hats  he'nlhm  tl'^inxEm  i la^  tsxu  just  many  times  it  coiled  up 
as  it  lay  88.1 

In  some  instances  the  suffix  -xEm  is  used  to  express  the  place  of  a 
certain  action.  This  use  of  the  suffix  is  in  perfect  accordance  with 
its  general  function  of  indicating  the  condition,  or  position  of  an 


occurrence. 


qantc  Ie  tdwe'xEm  where  the  Utdb''^  they  went  to  bed  50.12 
bed  was  (literally,  sleeping- 
place  or  place  of  lying 
down)  86.7 

hi'nl  t^k'dlm/ixEm  there  was  m i^k'elm.  it  did  not  sink  136.7 
a deep  place  (literally,  the 
place  of  sinking  something 
into  the  water)  84.24 

d yHcxETTi  a circle  (literally,  jyi^yHctd'wat  I surround  it 
it  is  clear  around  [it]) 

(See  also  § 40.) 


This  suffix  indicates  that  an  indefinite  person,  unknown  to 
the  speaker,  is  the  subject  of  an  action.  It  is  always  added  to  stems 
expressing  transitive  ideas,  or  to  stems  that  have  already  been  verbal- 
ized by  means  of  the  transitive  suffixes  -t  or  -ts  (see  § 26).  The 
pronominal  objects  of  actions  performed  by  an  indefinite  subject  are 
expressed  by  prefixing  the  personal  pronouns  (see  § 18)  to  the  verb. 

kwaa'nlya  he  knows  it  26.19  <hx  kwee’nlylm  those  two  some- 
body knows  19.10 

nt-ri!- touch  ni' xAtbm  thosQ  i^o  not 

somebody  touched  122.25 

latsa’ya  he  goes  after  it  94.7  Utsbtlm  somebody  went  after  it 

92.13 


ha'kiH-  to  draw  up 


JwlklvAtlm  somebody  draws  him 
up  92.9 


§ 31.  Neutral -7, 

-I  (-e' ) is  employed  in  the  formation  of  neutral  verbs.  It  changes 

the  a- vowels  of  the  stem  to  e (see  § 7). 

yb^ql  lE  U'vM  it  split,  the  bas-  ■0®  yb'qat  they  two  split  it  7.0 

T^fl^ltdlis^  almost  as  if  it  tdhats  he  put  it  out  128.26 

went  out  (the  light)  128.19 
lows' entc  x'tl  the  whole  thing  I slide  it  down 

(wholly)  slid  down  26.19 

§ 31 
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hwa  hm'nxs  p^ci  Is  dl'lol  like  ‘^p^d't  I blow  it  away 
(a)  feather  blew  away  the 
young  man  26.21 

gd^s  dlH  hd'wl  everything  i^hd'toUs  1 grow  it 
grew  up  9.3,  4 

x’pl  Ie  yixd'wEx  it  burned  x'pi'td  d6bris  58.19 
down,  the  house  58.12,  13 
vAtowehe'Hd  la  d'la  it  took  waha'Hcas  sickness 
sick,  his  child  42.17 

dpi'ctd  hauL  you  will  get  he  warmed  himself  32.8 

warm  100.27 

In  a few  instances  verbs  having  this  suffix  were  rendered  by  the 
passive  voice,  which  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  my  informant 
could  not  express  in  English  the  intransitive  neutral  idea  implied  in 
the  suflix. 

d'yxi  ha'hlHl  xqa'wax  indeed,  'Q,hd'k/HUs  I draw  it  up 
he  was  drawn  up  from 
above  98.2 

moF’^xdhl,  {i,  xwi'lux^  was  mau'xat  he  chewed  him  up  68.10 
chewed  up  his  head  124.3 
klu'^wd  Ie  was  lost  klxi'^vAt  he  lost  it 

the  woman  54. 19 

SEMI-TEMPORAL  SUFFIXES  (§§  32-36) 

§ 32.  Inchoative  -live 

"•xwe  indicates  the  commencement  of  an  action,  and  is  sufifixed  to 
verbal  stems  expressing  active  or  transitive  ideas.  If  the  stem  to 
which  it  is  to  be  suffixed  does  not  express  such  an  idea,  it  is  preceded 
by  the  verbal  -en%  (§  45),  but  never  by  -t  or  -ts.  It  may  also  be  pre- 
ceded by  the  distributive  -dm  (see  § 37).  The  verbal  stem  must  always 
be  preceded  by  the  prefix  qa  (see  § 19). 

d!yu  qaLOwl'we  indeed  (she)  begins  to  eat  24.11 
tso  hariL  qac^aletl’we  now  (he)  will  begin  to  work  26.18 
qcAnl'we  (he)  commenced  to  hunt  106.16 
il  qaskweydnl’we  they  begin  to  talk  (among  themselves)  66.21 
qatdnehenl'we  (he)  began  to  think  20.7 
qax’mteta/ul'we  (he)  began  to  jump  about  102.15 
qak  eldnx  we  it  m^n  began  to  shout  at  each  other,  the  people 
(literally,  mutually)  24.22 
qameldnl'xoe  (he)  began  to  swim  around  176.16 

§ 32 
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§ 33.  Frequentatives  -ehua{t),  -omva(t) 

-e'wa{t)  indicates  repetition,  frequency  or  duration  of  action.  The 
verbal  stem  to  which  it  is  suffixed  is  very  often  reduplicated,  thus 
bringing  out  more  clearly  the  frequentative  idea.  It  is  added  to  stems 
regardless  of  whether  they  express  real  transitive  actions  or  not. 

'^t^kiolLis  I followed  him 


thmiP'wat  tE  to'qmas  he  is 
following  that  woodpecker 
22.2 

asd'  llne^'wat  again  he  is  set- 
ting the  basket  34.23 
xqa'wax  la^  hmna'e*wat  from 
above  these  are  looking  at 
it  6.4 

yo“s  dlH  aiwe*'wat  everything 
he  is  killing  68.23 
d'yu  xwandj  hd^we^'wat  surel}'^ 
that  way  he  has  been  doing 
it  92.8 

tcl  U k'ix’L.'owe^'wat  Ie  Wme 
there  they  are  putting  in 
the  children  52.9 
Lehe^'nV’  la'^  hUhltdwl^'wat^\^Q 
by  side  she  put  them  down 
60.4 

]c- !%nh' Une^’wat  hE  pahld'ye 
he  was  trying  the  weight 
78.18 

This  suffix  appears 
seeming  irregularity,  see  § 2. 

{Lx  kioiskvn'wat  they  two  are 
informing  him  20. 25 
'Q,xL!l'wat  I am  hitting  him 
with  a club 

Instead  of 
appears 

and  distribution  of  action  (see  § 83). 

T^t/^dci'wat  I am  shoving  it 
(back  and  forth) 
xl  jnctcatcl'wat  they  are  warm- 
ing (themselves  singly) 

§ 33 


xixlnts  I set  the  basket 

qdltc  xhx  hun'nait  down  they  two 
looked  6.4 

ai'wxt  he  killed  (them  all)  112.9 

yxxd'wEX  ha'^ts  a house  he  built 
32.18 

t^x'lIoH  I put  it  in 


hx'toHs  she  put  them  down 
60.4 

{Lx  k’Unt  they  two  try  it  7.4 


'qskwx'xoat  hariL  I will  inform 
him  74.4 

xlHs  he  hit  her  with  a club 
64.28 


pi'ctdts  tet  he  warmed  himself 
32.8 


sometimes  as  -xwat.  For  an  explanation  of  this 


an  initial  reduplication,  the  verbal  stem  very  often 
with  a reduplication  of  the  final  consonant,  denoting  continuity 

tidts  he  shoved  it  32.24 
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tci  tdx'ix'l'wat  there  he  was  holding  him  (for  a long  time) 
104.15,  16  {tdx-  here  24.4) 

-o'"wa(t)  exercises  the  same  function  as  -Pwat.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  the  two  suffixes  is,  that  -d^wat  is  added  to  the  verbs 
already  amplified  by  the  transitive  suffixes  -t  or  -ts,  while  -e*wat  can 
be  suffixed  only  to  the  stem. 

tso  Hx  tkvnLtso'^ wot  now  they  two 
follow  him  9.9 

tde'etc  hltlHso^wat  Jie  pE7i- 
Lo’wai  ashore  it  brought  a whale 
88.22,  23 

tci  halqtsd'wat  there  she  is  bring- 
ing it  to  him  72.8 
aqalqsUo^'wat  he  is  frightening 
him  frequently  100.24 

In  a few  cases  -dwat  is  suffixed  to  the  verbal  stem. 

Itxsld'wat  Ie  te^  lHo,  he  recognizes  this  (here)  land  30.28 
klwerd'ya'^  nyuMo'^' xoat  food  I am  looking  for  64.4 
i^tsxau'wat  hanz  I will  kill  him  26.22 

The  suffixation  of  -dwat  instead  of  -ehmt  in  these  instances  may 
have  been  caused  by  the  law  of  euphony,  as  these  stems  end  in  a 
-M-diphthong.  Thus,  the  stem  of  tsxau'wat  is  tsxa^-,  as  shown  by  the 
form  tsxwm’yat  (36.21)  he  laid  him  down,  consisting  of  the  stem 
and  the  causative  suffix  -lyat. 

Whenever  the  pronouns  expressing  both  subject  and  object  are 
suffixed  to  verbs  ending  in  -o^wat,  this  suffix  changes  to  -o^wit 
(see  § 11). 

^hWmistsdvnta/mi  hanz  I will  marry  you  184.6 
'Q'halqtso'^ witu  he  brought  me  frequently 

§ 34.  Frequentative  Causative  -aehvat 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  -e^wat  in  -ae^wat  is  identical  with 
the  frequentative  suffix  -V"wat^  discussed  on  p.  336.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  a number  of  verbal  stems  ending  in  a take  the  suffix  -e^wat, 
there  is  a good  deal  of  confusion  between  these  two  suffixes. 

xaP'p  la^  laa'e^wat  wkter  car-  la  he  went  22.18 
ried  them  away  46.16,  17 

3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12 22  §34 


tTcunzd wat  he  follows  him  22. 2 
hl'yet!  he  came  ashore  32.5 

h^laq  he  arrived  22.22 
a'lqas  fear  66.4 
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to  sLfui'ehoat  you  two  are  hid-  Hx  shnl'yat  they  two  hide  him 
ing  him  24.11  24.9 

tdicila'Pwat  he  (on)  that  tdi'dl  mat  7.3 
(they)  are  sitting  usually 
(literally,  they  caused  it  to 
be  a mat)  38.3 

Compare,  on  the  other  hand, 

xqa'wax  tlx  hwina'e*wat  from  Jcioina-  to  look 
above  they  two  are  looking 
at  it  6.9 

§ 36.  Transitionals  -Tye,  -nts,  -u 

-Tj/e  indicates  a transitional  stage, — a change  from  one  state  into 
another,  that  has  already  taken  place.  It  is  suffixed  mostly  to  nouns 
and  particles,  although  frequently  it  is  found  added  to  verbs.  It 
may  best  be  rendered  by  it  became,  it  got,  it  turned  out  to  be, 
or  by  the  passive  voice.  Stems  ending  in  a vowel  other  than  i insert 
an  h between  the  final  vowel  and  the  suffix  (see  § 10),  while  stems 
ending  in  -i  contract  this  vowel  with  the  following  -i  of  the  suffix 
into  a long  I (see  § 9).  When  suffixed  to  a stem  that  has  an  a- vowel, 
it  changes  into  -aya  (see  § 7). 

dEinste'tc  Hx  zhinpl'ye  they  two  came  through  a prairie  (liter- 
ally, through  a prairie  they  two  went  through,  it  got)  112.1 
{Lhi'nap  he  went  through  22.11) 
hvAnaH^watl' ye  he  began  to  look  at  him 
\%n  huAnd wehl! ye  we  became  poor  28.21 

tdiml'ye  d it  got  summer,  indeed  {tdim  summer  162.20)  30.20 
(j^yu  %'x'lye  surely  it  was  a canoe  i^x'  canoe  44.20)  126.10 
yxxeln  qaliinVye  one  morning  (literally,  once  morning  it  got)  20.4 
il  he'tlye  they  became  rich  84.17 
'Q,ho,i' TW/hof yd  I became  active  {nhdi'nd  I am  active) 
qa'^waha/ya  in  the  evening  (literally,  whenever  evening  it  got) 
{qa^wa  evening  50.26)  82.7 

slLnim’ye  le'iLx  mi'laq  joined  WUx  mi'laq  sldne^  their  (dual) 
together  became  their  two  ar-  arrows  joined  together  are 
rows  13.4  13.7 

il  hd'k/Hl'ye  they  were  drawn  they  are  (being)  drawn 

up  30.1 

tso  dl  xwdndjl'ye  now  surely  it  was  that  way  (literally,  that  way 
it  turned  out  to  be)  8.2 

tpriehi'ye  Id  I became  the  owner  of  that  thing  (literally,  me  it 
became  [to  whom]  that  belongs) 

§ 35 
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goHl'ye  la}^  tsxau'wat  all  (of  them)  he  killed  68.9 

a'yu  dl  In  dMi!ye  surely,  indeed,  nothing  it  turned  out  to  be 

tso  la^  U kwad'nlyahd'ya  now  they  came  to  know  it  92.14 

When  suffixed  to  the  negative  particle  in,  or  to  the  contracted  forms 
of  m + the  personal  pronouns  (see  § 9),  it  forms  new  particles,  i'niye, 
m'ye,Smye,  etc.,  which  were  always  rendered  by  no  longer,  i no 

LONGER,  THOU  NO  LONGER,  etC. 

U I'nlye  kioad'nlya  they  no  longer  know  it  50.18, 19 
nl'ye  ^xd'nis  I am  no  longer  sick 

inlye  hanL  dM  you  will  no  longer  (be)  something  104.1 

It  appears  as  a suffix  to  the  stem  he'nl-,  forming  a compound 
he'nlye  a while,  long  time. 

he'nlhen  tl'wixEvi  many  times  it  coiled  88.1  {-en  multiplicative 
suffix  [see  § 76]). 

he'nlye  'Qas  viefldnl  a long  time  they  two  fought  (together)  132.8 
m hdnlye  xd'nis  la  d'la  not  very  long  sick  (was)  his  child  42.17, 18 

It  takes  the  place  of  the  inchoative  suffix  -Iwe  (see  § 32)  in  verbs  not 
expressing  a transitive,  active  idea,  or  not  transitii^ized  by  the  transi- 
tive suffix  -dnl.  (See  also  § 19.) 

qamiU'ye  (he)  commenced  to  swim  30.3 

Idx  qayuwafi'ye  they  two  commenced  to  travel  12.6 

•tits  conveys  an  active  transitional  idea.  The  difference  between 
this  suffix  and  -lye  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  change  indicated  by  the 
latter  came  about  without  any  apparent  active  cause;  while  -T^ts 
expresses  a change  from  one  state  into  another,  that  presupposes  a 
subject  of  the  action.  It  is  hence  best  rendered  by  to  change  one 
INTO. 


'Q,td'm%L'Q,ts  Tj^te't  I into  an  old 
man  change  myself 
di'ldlntsqErn  Idl  td'm%L  he  is 
making  himself  young  that 
old  man  22.7 

Ie  hl^'me  d Id'mak'  td  lay-  yixa'- 
ntcfi^ts  (of)  the  children  the 
bones  only  she  gathered  up 
(literally,  she  changed  into 
one)  60.3 


td'mnL  old  man  22.7 
dl'ldl  a young  man  22.11 

yxxe'ntce  together,  one  by  one 
64.8,  9 
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-u  indicates  a change  from  one  state  into  another,  that  has  not  yet 
been  completed.  It  is  often  preceded  by  the  transitive  -t. 


he'mistu  Ie  y%xa!wEx  getting  big- 
ger is  the  house  34.14 
naf'^ntu  Ie  ind  multiplying  are 
the  people  12.4 

%G  tsltd' miltu  hauL  you  two  will 
get  strong  120.17,  18 
qai'cu  it  is  getting  small 


big  14.5 

na/^nt  many  44.18 

da' mil  (strong)  man  14.7 

qaic  small,  a chunk  128.29 


MODAL  SUPFIXES  (§§  36-43) 

§ 36.  Modal  -tc 

This  suffix  appears  in  four  different  forms,  as  -itc,  -utc,  -tc,  and 
-eetc. ‘ 

-ttc  is  added  to  verbal  stems  ending  in  a consonant,  except  m,  n, 
and  any  of  the  laterals;  -utc  is  suffixed  to  stems  ending  in  vowels;  -tc 
is  suffixed  to  stems  ending  in  laterals;  and  -eetc,  to  stems  ending  in 
m or  n.  This  suffix  is  always  added  to  .the  bare  stem.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  suffix  is  identical  with  the  adverbial  suffix  -tc 
(see  § 25);  the  more  so,  as  it  implies,  to  a great  extent,  an  adverbially 
modal  idea.  The  Coos  expresses  by  its  means  our  participial  ideas. 
The  verb  taking  this  suffix  is  usually  preceded  by  the  discriminative 
and  modal  prefix  x-  (see  §§  23,  24). 

qawilal'we  xha’k'itc  (he)  commences  to  look  around  crawling 
(literally,  in  the  manner  of  crawling;  hak-  to  crawl)  32.10 
f^Hyat  JiEX  ni'x'itc  I commenced  to  touch  it  (literally,  I com- 
menced in  the  manner  of  touching) 
ts^xa'^tc  il  ddwd'ya  to  kill  they  want  him  66.22 
in  lE'yi  xkwi’naHc  it  does  not  look  good  (literally,  not  good  as  to 
the  manner  of  looking)  34.18 

T^'vnts  hEx  td'cLtc  I finished  splitting  {'Q.tdcLe^'wat  I am  split- 
ting it) 

1^'vdts  hEx  heme'etc  I stopped  bringing  it  out  {i^hami'yat  I 
brought  it  out) 

qai'nis  wine'etc  L^dn  into  the  water  wading  out  she  goes  (literally, 
she  goes  down  into  the  water  in  the  manner  of  wading;  '^vn'nat 
I am  wading  out)  58.2 

§ 36  

> [This  is  obviously  the  adverbial  -tc,  and  might  have  been  discussed  with 
§§  67-70.— Ed.] 
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This  suffix  is  often  used  in  certain  phrases  to  express  abstract  ideas. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  Coos  will  express  our  sentence  i am  get- 
ting HUNGRY  by  I AM  GOING  INTO  HUNGER.  (See  § 118.) 

Iqatc  T^la  I am  getting  hungry  {iilqa  I am  hungry) 
phUtc  iila  I am  getting  heavy 


§ 37.  Distributives  -ne^,  -n%;  -ant;  -ayani;  -waq 

•ne‘,  -nx,  indicate  distribution  of  an  intransitive  action.  They  are 
suffixed  to  intransitive  verbs.  Related  to  this  suffix  is  the  distributive 
Anx  (§  72). 


Icat' e' mis  thmL'nV’  Ie  dji'nlt 
five  (winds)  following  each 
other  (they)  keep  on  com- 
ing (singly)  52.17 
tsEh'nl^  4x  ti’h'ine  side  by  side 
they  two  were  standing 
62.  22 

Id-dx  mi'laq  sxL'ne^  their  (dual) 
arrows  are  joined  together 
(literally,  one  after  the 
other)  13.7 

Jclafyeni  hd'(kc  xvA'lux^  Hx 
against  each  other 
with  their  two  heads  resting 
they  two  go  to  bed  72. 14 
pdkxtn'lm'^  Loxoaka'e^wat  op- 
posite one  another  (they) 
were  sitting  120.4,  5 
hitcd'nxhx'ye  ‘Q,  men  were  as- 
sembled people,  came  to- 
gether people  46.1 


tkvnL  -to  follow 


tSEL-  (?) 


SXL-  to  join  together 


k!dy-  (?) 


puhul-  across 


lixtc-  (?) 


-dn%  is  suffixed  to  stems  expressing  transitive  ideas.  It  is  often 
accompanied  by  duplication  of  the  final  stem-consonant  (see  § 83). 


H tsa'k’ind'nx  they  help  one 
another  (mutually) 
xl  Lix'ind'nx  they  examine 
one  another 

xl  tsak'^kxod' nxth.&y  continual Ij’- 
spear  one  another 
xl  tqanLLd'nl  they  mutually 
strike  one  another 


tsak'xn-  to  help 
L/x'x^n-  to  examine 
V'tskwxts  I speared  him 
iqa'nUs  he  struck  it  28.1 
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11  khoanx^xd'nl  they  mutually  Tclwa'tvxat  he  cut  his  hair 

cut  one  another’s  hair 


This  suffix  often  changes  the  quality  of  the  vowel  of  the  stem 
to  which  it  is  suffixed  (see  § 7). 

d'yu  U qaheydm'we  surely  Aa'yai  he  gambled  66.15 
they  began  to  gamble  66.25 

U taxeiod'nl  they  kill  one  tsxau'wat  he  killed  (them)  68.9 
another 

'Q/x  w<^ldnl  they  two  fight  wtl-  to  fight 
106.13 


When  suffixed  to  intransitive  verbs  or  to  verbs  expressing  motion, 
it  denotes  an  idea  that  may  best  be  rendered  by  back  and  forth, 
TO  AND  FRO,  UP  AND  DOWN,  etc.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell 
upon  the  close  relationship  that  exists  between  the  idea  of  mutu- 
ality and  the  idea  expressed  by  these  phrases. 


tsd'no  kwU^ld'm  Is  haltlhnts  kwtl-  to  roll 


both  ways  is  rolling  the 
ocean  6.2 

qai'nis  la'^  yaq^qd'nl  away 
from  the  shore  they  run  con- 
tinually 36.18,  19 
M'nl  sqaiLLd'm  wd'wa 

there  is  going  back  and 
forth  (through  his  fingers) 
the  little  girl  108.21 
T},L!eH(Atca!nl  I keep  on  going 
out  and  coming  in 
'Q^tdwaq^qa'rii  1 keep  on  rising 


yeq  he  runs  away  182.27 

sqaihe^'was  the  space  between 
two  fingers 

L.’eHc  he  went  out  20.4 


sto'wOAi  he  stood  up  20.7 

and  sitting  down 
tlyetd'nl  Ie  im'nqas  hu'^'mik'  continually  looking  for  some  supply 
was  the  Spider-Old- Woman  60.12 


-ayani  is  suffixed  to  intransitive  verbs  and  to  adjectives  only.  Its 
exact  function  is  obscure.  With  verbs,  it  invariably  denotes  an  action 
performed  by  more  than  one  subject;  while  when  suffixed  to  adjectives,  it 
seems  to  convey  the  idea  of  the  English  suffix  -ish.  Most  likely  it  has 
a distributive  character,  which  the  informant,  not  well  versed  in  the 
English  language,  could  not  bring  out. 

yU'aywd  hu'^md'k'e  dyind'yam  k'ild'vM  two  women  coming  (towards 

him)  he  saw  126.13,  14  „ • / • i \ qo  7 

d'yu  kvn'yal  U lad' yam  surely  now  they  were  walking  (singly)  32.  / 


§37 
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tsoH  x’Limalyain  asa°''pEtc  he  washed  it  with  lake-warm  water 

120.9,10  , , . X 

whitish,  gray  (literally,  white  here  and  there;  xqa  5 white) 

•wd(q»  1 am  not  quite  sure  whether  this  sufl&x  really  expresses  dis- 
tribution. All  attempts  to  explain  it  have  proved  unsuccessful.  It  is 
suffixed  to  verbal  stems,  and  may  be  preceded  by  the  suffix  -ml 
(see  § 45).  The  best  explanation  that  may  be  offered  is  that  it  implies 
a continual  action  performed  by  more  than  one  subject,  although 
•instances  have  been  found  where  the  action  was  performed  by  a single 
subject. 

tso  il  qanatcanl'vfoq  now  they  make  fun  (of  one  another)  {qa'nato 
joke)  50.12 

vuwe'  M'me  alicanl' toaq  whenever  children  played  (together?) 
70.19 

dma'ewaq  Ie  di'tla  dragging  (them  singly?)  was  the  pet  88.7 
Compare  also  the  nouns 
SLtsWwaq  a whale  (?)  28.7 
qaleta'waq  ferr3^-men  140. 15 


The  Passive  "Voice  (§§  38-42) 
§ 38.  Present  Passive  -u 


This  suffix  expresses  the  present  tense  of  the  passive  voice.  It  is 
suffixed  directly  to  the  verbal  stem  with  initial  reduplication  (see  § 82). 


asb'  tdi  tEtl'hlu  Ie  tdi'lE  again 
there  is  shut  the  door  74.27 
gd^s  qantc  Icfi  qEqai'cu  la  ivi'- 
tin  in  all  directions  that  is 
being  clubbed  his  blood 
10.5,  6 

x'x'x'intu  Ie  tdwdl  is  being 
taken  away  quickly  the  fire 
42. 5_ 

CEcu' Lu  l^U  yxxd'wEx  fire  is 
being  set  to  their  house 
58.11, 12 


tl'h!vAts  he  shut  (the  door)  74.6 
qaic  a piece  128.29 

x’intl'yat  he  runs  with  it  42.5 
cuL-  to  burn 


By  adding  to  this  suffix  the  transitional  -lye  (see  § 35),  the  past  pas- 
sive is  obtained.  The  initial  I of  -lye  is  contracted  with  the  -u  into  a 
long  u (see  § 9). 


qEqaicu'ye  Id  Muwe'^tcis  it  was  beaten  to  pieces,  her  heart  76.8 
md pEpilm'ye  the  person  was  torn  to  pieces  48.16  {ptls-  to  crush) 

§ 38 
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§ 39.  Passive  -ayu,  -§>yu,  -iyu 

These  sulExes  are  added  directly  to  the  verbal  stem,  which  is  inva- 
riably reduplicated.  Stems  ending  in  w,  I,  m,  and  n,  immediately  pre- 
ceding these  suffixes,  appear  with  a glottal  stop,  no  matter  whether  the 
stop  is  inherent  in  the  stem  or  not  (see  §§  81-82). 


md  (jEsqd'yu  the  person  was 
seized  10.4 

U aiai^'wdyu  they  were  killed 
58.8 

qaxLll'yu  he  was  struck  96.14 
tsoTc'ix’tl'yu  Ie  raix'so'we  WIeg 
now  was  slid  down  the  lucky 
stake  94.3 

kvnlkw^'llyu  Ie  hatd'yims 
a'lEG  was  rolled  down  the 
money  stake  92.11 
d'y\(,  kvnhkwd'yu  surely  it  was 
cut  off  76.15 

yExy%xentc^rie''yu  it  was  gath- 
ered up  84.16 

hetnJufme^' yu  it  was  brought 
out 


sqa'ts  he  seized  it  68.8 

aivAt  he  killed  them  all  68.11 

XL  Its  he  hit  her  64.29 
7j,x’ti'ts  1 slide  it  down 

TikivUl'yat  I roll  it  down 

i^Lkwa'at  I cut  it  off 
y%xa'ntCQ,ts  she  gathered  up  60. 3 
heml'yat  she  took  it  out  62.23 


§ 4:0.  Passive  -iyeqEm 


This  suffix  is  composed  of  the  transitional  -%ye  (see  § 35)  and  the 
generic  -qEin  (see  § 30).  It  serves  a triple  purpose,  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  suffixed  to  the  verbal  stem. 

(1)  When  suffixed  to  the  bare  stem,  it  expresses  a verbal  conception 
of  a continued  character,  which  may  best  be  rendered  by  the  passive 
voice.  This  rendering  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  -ry^-element 
of  the  suffix  predominates  in  these  cases. 


Id^t-  to  watch 
kvAna-  to  see 

vAl-  to  look  for 

tqanhts  he  strikes  it  28.1 


IdwUl'yeqEm  he  is  watched  40.26 
Ihi  kvAnd! yeqEin  hauL  we  shall  be 
seen  30.23,  24 

g(Ps  qantc  vAll' yeqEm  everywhere 
she  is  looked  for  56.1,  2 
V^qanh\' yeqEm,  xwa'lwalyEtc  she  is 
continually  struck  with  a knife 
80.5 
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The  verbal  stem  is  often  reduplicated  in  order  to  bring  out  more 
clearly  the  passive  idea  and  the  idea  of  continuation  (see  § 82). 

i la'’’  Ld'‘'LO‘'^vyi' yeqEm  le'U  ttnx’l'Us 
when  that  was  being  bought 
their  food  88.13,  14 
mUcmintd'yegEm  xtd/tcu  yeF  ihi- 
we'Hds  he  is  being  asked  con- 
tinually, “What  do  you  think 
about  it?”  70.9 

ni'h’mEtc  Ld^xLo^xm/yeqEm  with 
sticks  she  is  being  struck  con- 
tinually 80.6 

(2)  When  preceded  by  the  transitive  suffix  -t  (see  § 26),  it  denotes 
an  intransitive  action,  of  which  the  person  spoken  of  is  the  object. 
Hence  it  was  sometimes  rendered  by  the  reflexive. 

% 'Ojx  Lldjltl'yeqEm  when  they  two  are  fighting  122.25 
tso  sdvntl'yeqEm,  hE  qd'yis  now  it  is  changing,  the  weather 
tso  XovAtx' yeqEm  now  he  took  care  of  himself  66.3 

(3)  When  preceded  by  the  verbal  suffix  -em  (see  § 45),  it  denotes 
a continued  action,  the  subject  of  which  is  not  intimately  known  to 
the  speaker. 

hd'tdt!  story  20.1  wdndy  hdtcHem'yeqEm  that  way 

they  are  tel  1 ing  the  story  44. 14, 1 5 
slew-  to  inform,  to  tell  shweyenl'yeqEm  Ie  tdvjdl 

they  are  talking  about  the  fire 
38.5,  6 

§ 4:1.  Causative  Passive  -eet,  -et;  -lyEm 

-eet  expresses  the  passive  voice  of  causative  concepts.  It  is  suf- 
fixed to  the  verbal  stem.  The  object  that  is  caused  to  perform  the 
action  is  always  in  the  singular.  The  suffix  -lyEm  is  used  for  plural 
objects  (see  § 53).  This  suffix  may  best  be  rendered  by  to  be  caused 
TO.  When  suffixed  to  stems  with  a- vowels,  it  changes  to  -aat  (see  § 7). 

qa'wax  Lle'et  le'Hx  e'l<F^LdtG  high  up  was  their  (dual)  father  (literally, 
was  caused  to  be  high  up;  i/a-  to  be  in  an  upright  position) 
22.1 

h'eld Ltsltc  SLne'et  hs  dl'lol  in  a corner  hidden  was  the  young  man 
(literally,  was  caused  to  be  hidden;  slu-  to  hide)  24.12 
qd'ytsEtc  ts^nd et  Ie  h!d  to  the  sky  was  stretched  out  the  rope 
{isn-  to  stretch)  28.20 

§ 41 
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xaya' ni,  La  k'tld' wtt  tana' at  old  dog-salmon  only  he  saw  washed 
ashore  {pEnLo'wai  ta'ntan  whale  came  ashore)  130.3 
a'yu  tdUefet  ts  tdwdl  surely  it  was  burning,  that  6re  (literally, 
was  caused  to  burn;  T^tdtWyat  I kindle  the  tire)  38.8 
hlnowa'at  loHs  Ie  tdi’lE  open  I found  the  door  (literally, 
caused  to  be  open  1 found  the  door;  hind-  to  open) 
x‘ne' et  he  is  on  top  {ii,x'inV yat  I put  it  on  top)  10.1 
Tjla'at  I was  carried  away  (literally,  caused  to  go;  'Qla  I go) 

In  certain  instances  this  passive  causative  idea  is  not  so  apparent, 
owing,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  the  verbal  stem  can  not  be  analyzed. 

d'yu  hUe^et  surely  he  kept  his  eyes  shut  17.3 

wa/ndj  Lowefet  tdtnne'Uc  that  way  it  is  eaten  among  us  130.11 

t'nlEX  hewe'et  Ldwa'kats  alone  it  was  supposed  she  lived  60.10,11 

-e#.  This  suffix  is  always  preceded  by  the  transitive  -t  or  -ts. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  a-vowels  of  the  stem,  it  changes  to  -at 
(see  § 7). 

go^s  MH  lai'^'tset  everything  was  started  (literally,  caused  to  go 
[start];  'Qla  I go)  12.7 
xdap  hE^mtset  water  was  laid  bare  42.8 

yuwe'  qHo^tset  he'lahwetc  whenever  it  got  caught  on  a limb  (lit- 
erally, was  caused  to  hang  on  a limb)  46.24 
tsd'yuxiditc  pVlstat  to  pieces  (the  tree)  was  smashed  (literally,  was 
caused  to  smash  to  pieces)  124.14 
hPhats  Llno^tat  Ie  tdt'lE  suddenly  came  open  a door  (literally, 
was  caused  to  open  [itself])  62.5 

tde'etc  std^gtset  hdl  td'mth  ashore  was  put  that  old  man  (literally, 
caused  to  stand  [up]  on  the  shore)  32.4,  5 

In  certain  cases  the  passive  idea  is  hardly  recognizable. 


g't'mtset  it  commenced  to  rain  42.9 
dha'JcHat  you  were  left  62.20 
qa'lyeq  ha'ltsat  salmon  came  into  the  river  34.13 
Lay  Eta!  t he  became  hungry  32.9 


Lowftat  she  ran  (literally,  was 
caused  to  run  [?])  56.9 
hauL  <tx  da'lctet  these  two 
shall  work  68.26 


Lowa'hai  Ie  di'ldl  was  running 
the  young  man  78.27 
xwdn^  da'lcit  Iex  tloxqai'n 
that  way  doctors  him  the 
medicine-man  (literallj', 
works  on  him)  128.16,  17 
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§ 42.  The  Past  Participle  -ayatt 


The  past  participle  is  formed  by  means  of  the  suABn  added 

directly  to  the  transitive  or  intransitive  stems. 


tdpd'ya^  k!d  braided  ropes 
44.22 

Itd'ya'^d  a painted  face  10.3 
qle'le  tdcLd'yaP  (with) 

split  pitch-wood  she  lighted 
them  84.1 

xd''^pEtc  L^dn  Ie  tc!lafya'‘‘  into 
the  water  go  down  the  dried 
(salmon)  36.18 
hermsd'ya^  enlarged 


iptdpat  1 braid  it 

1 paint  it 
iQ,tGt'cLt  I split  it 

t 

tdlis  dry  166.2 
Mmis  big  60.17 


§ 43.  The  Imperative 

The  imperative  of  transitive  verbs  is  expressed  by  means  of  suffixes 
added  directly  to  the  verbal  stem,  or,  more  frequently,  following  the 
transitive  suffixes.  Intransitive  verbs,  with  the  exception  of  a few 
stems  indicating  motion  or  ideas  like  to  hear,  to  listen,  have  no 
special  suffixes.  The  imperative  of  such  verbs  is  brought  out  by  the 
(prefixed)  pronouns  of  the  second  persons  singular,  dual  or  plural. 

xle'ito  e^L.'dts  with  it  speak!  16.5 
e^t^qa  wake  up!  68.18 
<An^  Ldq  you  (pi.)  get  up  ! 30.19 
^ali' cam  you  play  ! 60.21 

The  following  are  the  imperative  suffixes  in  Coos : 

-js.  It  follows  the  transitive  suffixes  -t,  -ts,  and  expresses,  beside 
the  imperative  idea,  the  presence  of  the  object  of  the  verb.  The 
causative  verbs  in  -lyat,  and  f requentatives  in  -e^wat  and  -d^wat, 
lose  their  final  (transitive)  -t  when  followed  by  the  imperative 
suffix.  It  very  often  changes  the  broad  a-vowels  of  the  stem 
into  vowels  (see  § 7). 

TdvA'ntE  shoot  it  13.3 

(An  ntsi''ntE  Ie  vn'nqas  hu'^mik’  you  go  and  see  the  Old-Spider- 
Woman  ! 64.12,  13 
ic  qlmi'tsE  this  you  two  eat!  120.16 
ic  heml'yE  you  two  bring  him  out!  (literall}’’,  cause  him  to  come 
out!)  24.10 
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cine^  tqall'yE  j^ou  wake  up  ! 
122.4 

tci  cin  hlei'yE  teQ>  k'e'la  there 
you  put  this  my  hand ! 80. 19 
kvnn  te  tsxe'wE  let  us  quickly 
kill  him ! 68.3 

sqaiLto^'ioE  stick  it  in  a crack  I 

fe^  L Lo^'wE  this  you  must  eat ! 

Lo  7ii'citc  xd'^p  hay  WE  in  it  a 
little  water  have!  68.17,  18 


tqa'1%8  sun  24.4 

Llal'yat  she  put  it  72.11 

Tptsxahi' wot  I kill  him  26.22 

i^qaihib'^wat  1 stick  it  into 
a crack 

Lowe^'wat  she  is  eating  it 
24.5,  6 

tc  ha'^'ioe^'wat  you  two  have 
him  128.9 


expresses,  besides  the  imperative,  the  absence  of  the  object  of 
the  action. 

tbhxtsln  you  must  hit  I 
hbwln  eat  I 28.26 

g’VJcxoa  qai'nas  ic  V'aHtsan  a little  closer  to  the  fire  you  two 
dance ! 82.19 


-JEc,  suflSxed  to  a few  stems,  expressing  motion,  or  ideas  like  to 
HEAR,  TO  CLOSE  ONE’s  EYES,  etc. 

e^kla'yEx  temi' n listen,  O grandson!  114.7 

t^’L  tdd'^'wEX  here  you  must  lie  down!  126.20,  21 

lHe’x  l shut  your  eyes!  16.9 

(An  la' EX  you  (pi.)  go!  30.23 

hamlL  Ih^tEq  (you)  may  take  a rest! 


-it  sufiixed  to  verbs  that  are  transitivized  by  means  of  the  transitive 


suffix  -ay a (see  § 47). 

la'tsat  ^pkak'  go  and  get  your 
grandfather!  28.19 
Id' Hit  y^tet  watch  yourself! 
74.3 

In  dbwa'lt  don’t  desire  it! 


Ox  latsa'ya  they  two  went  to 
get  him  20.14,  15 
lo^ta'ya  he  watches  it  92.3 

dbwa'ya  he  wants  it  92.12 


-Tltn  expresses,  besides  the  direct  object,  the  indirect  object  of  the 
first  person.  It  is  hence  suffixed  to  verbal  stems  expressing 
ideas  like  to  give,  to  make.  It  is  highly  probable  that  this 
suffix  may  be  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  pronominal  -ami 
(see  § 46). 
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p^d'k-  aftsEm  a cup  give  me!  68.17 

tsafyux'^  kwa’xaL  dha^'HsEm  a small  bow  make  me!  60.14,  15 
mUxa'nEm  l u'ma  lunch  make  me,  you  must,  O grandmother! 
{om'laxlxmch)  114.5 

-E/is.  This  suffix  expresses  a command  involving  the  second  person 
as  the  actor,  and  the  first  person  as  the  object  of  the  action. 
From  a purely  morphological  standpoint,  it  is  a modified 
form  of  the  pronominal  suffix  -dis  (see  § 46) . 

teQ,  nqatqai'L  yixuxiuE' is  by  this  my  belt  you  hold  me!  54.12 
td  las' is  teka'Hd  there  take  me,  O granddaughter!  80.14 

Compare  dtsah’intd'is  hanL  you  shall  help  me  80.16 

In  addition  to  these  suffixes,  the  Coos  language  very  often  empha- 
sizes the  imperative  idea  by  means  of  the  particle  l (see  § 92). 

VERBALIZING  SUFFIXES  (§§  44-46) 

§ 44.  Auxiliaxy  -e  (-a) 

This  suffix  exercises  the  function  of  our  auxiliary  verb  to  be.  The 
noun  to  which  it  is  suffixed  invariably  takes  the  adverbial  prefix 
n-  WITH  (see  § 21).  The  phrase  thus  obtained  expresses  the  idea  to 
HAVE.  This  suffix  is  always  changed  to  -a  whenever  added  to  a stem 
having  an  a- vowel  (see  § 7). 

nH^d'ta^we  Ie  mi'laq  flint  points  have  the  arrows  (literally,  with 
flint  points  [are]  the  arrows;  flint  point)  62.27 

nvn'tine  Id  k'^hd'yeq  bloody  are  his  excrements  {vA'tin  blood)  20.6,  7 
nk^md'xa  Ie  d'tld  horns  had  the  pet  (literally,  with  horns  was  the 
pet;  k'^md'x’  horn)  88.7,  8 

nd°'ntmd  tclpd'ydP-  nkld'ha  many  people  have  braided  ropes  (liter- 
ally, braided  with  ropes  [are];  kid  rope)  46.8,  9 

It  very  often  transforms  nouns  into  intransitive  verbs  without  the 
aid  of  the  prefix  n-.  In  such  cases  the  -a  form  of  this  suffix  is  mostly 
used. 

xba'ltidj  la'^  klvAsi'sa  from  the  west  it  blew  (klwd'sts  wind)  52.4.  5 
nkwaati'sa  I dream  (kwaa'tis  a dream) 

xc^'yHdtc  xli'sa  clear  around  him  (he  put)  slime  {xlAs  slime) 
128.18 

§ 45.  Verbal  -en~i 

This  suffix  expresses  the  idea  to  do,  to  make  something.  It  is 
usually  suffixed  to  nouns  and  to  verbal  stems  that  do  not  imply  an 
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active,  transitive  action.  This  suffix  is  changed  to  -anl  whenever 
added  to  stems  having  an  a-vowel  (see  § 7). 

'Q,pL2)dioise' nl  I am  making  a hat  {pipa/wis  hat) 

Tpy%xa! wExeri^  I am  making  a house  {yixd'wEX  house) 

'Qkwd'xaLani  I am  making  a bow  (Jcxod'xat  bow) 

^lEqaHotya' tarn  you  tell  a story  {lEqa'^imya' tas  story)  38.13,  14 
'Q'hdtcdtle'nl  I tell  a story  {hd'tcit!  story) 

wimdj  tctnehe'm  that  way  he  is  thinking  {tcdn\e\-  to  think)  40.14, 15 
tsd  k'^ic  hewese'ni  merely  perhaps  you  two  are  lying  {he'wes  a lie) 
28.13,  14 

U al%' cam  they  play  {oHeg  toy)  30.25 
qawemse' nl  Vnuvn  he  got  mad  very  much  98.28 
il  yd'lanl  they  were  saying  76.17;  tE  hd'nis  yd'la  md  those 
(who)  talk  Coos  (literally,  those  hd'nis  [Coos]  talker-people) 
50.3 

xwdndje'nl  that  way  she  was  doing  it  {xtodndj  that  way  [modal]) 
164.6 


PRONOMINAL  SITPFIXES  (§§  46-60) 

§ 46.  Transitive  Subject  and  Object  Pronouns 

The  Coos  pronouns  expressing  both  subject  and  object  of  a transi- 
tive verb  are,  morphologically  speaking,  suffixes  added  to  verbal 
stems,  or  to  stems  that  have  been  verbalized  by  means  of  some  transi- 
tive suffix.  The  transitive  suffixes  may,  however,  be  omitted,  as  the 
mere  addition  of  these  pronominal  suffixes  is  sufficient  to  transform  an 
intransitive  stem  into  a transitive  verb.  These  suffixes  occur  in  four 
different  forms,  expressing  the  first,  second,  and  third  person  as 
subject,  and  the  first  and  second  persons  as  object,  of  the  action, 
regardless  of  number. 

First  person  subject— second  person  object  (sing.,  dual,  plural)  -dmi 
Second  person  subject— first  person  object  (sing.,  dual,  plural)  -dis 
Third  person  subject  --w,  -ll 

Third  person  object— first,  second,  third  person  subject,  no  suffix. 

Since  these  suffixes  are  frequently  preceded  by  the  emphatic  or 
abbreviated  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns  (see  §§  18,  96),  the  pho- 
netic unit  expressing  the  combined  pronouns  may  be  said  to  consist  of 
the  following  elements: 

(1)  Personal  pronoun  for  the  subject. 

(2)  Personal  pronoun  for  the  object. 
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(3)  Verbal  stem. 

(4)  Suffixed  form  of  the  combined  pronoun. 

The  following  peculiarities  in  the  manner  of  expressing  the  transi- 
tive subject  and  object  pronouns  are  noteworthy: 

(1)  The  forms  having  the  third  persons  as  object  indicate  the 
subject  by  the  pronouns  ^ for  the  first  persons,  ^ for  the  second  (see 
§ 18),  regardless  of  number. 

(2)  The  form  expressing  the  second  singular  subject  and  the  first 
singular  object  uses  for  its  pronominal  prefix  the  second  singular 

(3)  All  other  forms  indicate  the  object  by  prefixing  the  personal 
pronouns  according  to  number. 

(4)  The  pronominal  prefixes  expressing  the  subject  occur  in  singular 
form  regardless  of  the  actual  number  that  is  to  be  indicated  (see  § 96). 

The  following  is  a complete  table  showing  the  formation  of  the 
combined  pronouns  for  the  difterent  persons: 


I,  We  Two, 
We 

Thou,  Ye 
Two,  Ye 

He,  They  Two,  They 

Me 

e*  -ats 

ri-  H 

Thee 

e®-  -amt 

e®-  u 

e*  - il 

Him 

V' 

Us  (Incl)  (Dual) 

ia-ii 

is-il 

Us  (Excl)  (Dual) 

xwtn-dts 

xwln-u 

xurin-U 

You  (Dual) 

Ic-  - ami 

ic-u 

ic  ’ll 

Them  (Dual) 

Hxn  — 

dxef  — 

iLZ-  - 

Hx  - 

tis 

Itn-dU 

lin  -u 

lin  -il 

You 

ctn-dml 

dn  -u 

dn  -il 

Them 

ill}--- 

ilef-- 

il 

il  - 

The  personal  pronouns  are  usually  omitted  for  singular  subjects. 
They  always  occur,  however,  when  the  subject  is  dual  or  plural. 

uE'xkan  wimdj  dlHtafim  I that  way  told  you  17.2 

dmuxtitsa/ rfd  I (want  to)  feel  of  you  72.10 

dlad'rm  I take  you  along 

'Q^td'hUs  I hit  it  64.5 

did' hits  you  hit  it  20.19 

to' hits  he  hit  him  (or  it)  20.19 

'Q.td'hitsu  me  he  hit 

dtd'hitsu  thee  he  hit 

(An  kwina'll  you  he  sees 

xuAn  dplUafmi  hauL  we  two  thee  will  take  home  126.19,  20 
lin  dnm^ntd'mi  we  thee  (came  to)  see  130.19,  20 
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The  personal  pronouns  for  the  objective  third  persons  dual  and 
plural  always  precede  the  subjective  pronouns. 

'Qid'hUs  them  two  I hit  U e^td'hUs  them  you  hit 


The  suffixes  for  the  combined  pronouns  are  added  either  directly  to 
the  bare  verbal  stem  or  to  the  verb  amplified  by  the  transitive  -t  and 
-ts.  This  double  system  of  adding  the  suffixes  for  the  combined  pro- 
nouns to  the  verb  serves  as  a means  of  differentiating  the  duration  of 
the  action  indicated  by  the  verb.  The  bare  verbal  stem  amplified  by 
the  pronominal  suffixes  denotes  an  action  that  has  been  performed 
more  than  once,  or  that  has  not  yet  been  completed;  while  the  verbs 
to  which  the  pronominal  suffixes  are  added  after  the  transitive  suffixes 
indicate  actions  that  have  been  performed  only  once,  or  that  are  com- 
pleted. The  same  purpose  is  served  by  the  double  forms  of  the  com- 
bined pronoun  having  the  third  person  as  its  subject.  The  suffix  -ii  is 
always  added  to  the  verbal  stem;  while  -u  is  suffixed  to  the  stem,  in 
addition  to  the  transitive  suffixes.  It  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  this  intei-pretation  of  the  double  system  of  adding  the  combined 
pronominal  suffixes  does  not  apply  to  each  individual  case.  Verbs 
with  the  pronominal  suffixes  added  to  the  bare  stem  are  frequently 
employed  to  denote  past,  completed  actions,  and  vice  versd. 


n^xTcan  I am  look- 

ing for  you 

I am  cheating 

you 

^klvnndfis  you  were  shooting 
at  me 

e^sqd'is  you  were  seizing  me 
iik!vn'rM  he  was  shooting  at 
me 


^vnluvAta! mi  I have  looked 
for  you 

^■m^ntsdJmi  1 have  cheated 
you 

^klvnntd'is  you  took  a shot 
at  me 

e^sqatsd'is  you  seized  me 
ifklvyi'ntu  he  shot  at  me 


The  imperative  transitive  pronouns  have  been  described  in  § 43. 
They  are  -Em  to  me,  me. 


§ 47.  Transitive  Verbs  in  -dya 

Language  in  general  has  a number  of  verbal  ideas,  which,  strictly 
speaking,  do  not  imply  any  actions  on  the  part  of  the  subject;  or  de- 
note actions,  that,  while  intransitive,  may  be  performed  for  the  benefit  of 
or  in  connection  with  a certain  given  object.  Verbs  like  to  know,  to 
understand,  to  desire,  to  believe,  to  watch,  to  be  afraid,  etc., 

§47 
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express  ideas  that  are  not  real  actions,  but  which  may  be  used  as  such 
in  connection  with  some  object.  Thus,  I may  know  him,  understand 
THEM,  DESIRE  IT,  BELIEVE  HER,  WATCH  MTSELF,  etC.  On  the  other 
hand,  verbs  like  to  go,  to  run  awat,  etc.,  express  intransitive 
actions  that  may  be  performed  in  connection  with  a given  object. 
Thus  it  is  possible  to  go  to  him,  to  run  away. from  me,  etc. 

Coos  treats  the  stems  expressing  such  ideas  as  intransitive  verbs, 
which  do  not  take  any  of  the  transitive  suffixes;  but  since  these 
intransitive  verbs  may,  without  the  aid  of  any  additional  grammatical 
device,  become  transitive,  and  imply  the  existence  of  an  object  (which 
is  usually  that  of  the  third  person) , there  is  a special  suffix  -aya  which 
indicates  the  (mental)  process  described  above.  This  suffix,  always 
added  to  the  bare  verbal  stem,  denotes  an  intransitive  action  that  has 
become  transitive  by  being  used  in  connection  with  the  third  person 
object.  It  may  therefore  be  called  the  “pronominal  suffix,”  ex- 
pressing, besides  the  subject,  the  third  person  object  of  an  intransi- 
tive verb. 


ilxalqsa'  ya\h&y  two  are  afraid 
of  it  7.5 

'Q.ddwafya  I want  her  70.6 

nsqaJya  he  ran  away  from  it 
42.4 

iQx’naHa'ya  I am  riding  (a 
horse) 

Lqa'ya  Iex  swdl  believed  it  the 
grizzly  bear  94.25 
mUsvsl'ya  she  knows  it  60.1 
In  Tiwom'nlya  (they)  did  not 
know  it  86.12 

latsd'ya  he  went  after  it  94.7 
Id'^td'ya  he  watched  it  94.6 
il  LO'^kwa/ya  hs  lHo,  they 
occupy  the  country  44.21 

The  plurality  of  the  object  is 


a'lqas  fear  66.4 

t^x'tV  dd'wa  wu'txe  tl'ye 
pu'yatc  here  wants  to  come 
back  thy  uncle  122.15 
nsq  he  ran  away  100.16 

x’ne'et  he  is  on  top  10.1 

Lq-  to  believe 

mi'tsis  wise  132.6 
kwadn-  to  know 

la  he  went  22.18 

lo^H-  to  watch 

dho'^k'^  you  sit  down  I 38.22 


expressed  by  the  affixed  numerical 
particle  hsma  all  (§  109),  or  by  the  separate  suffix  -Hex  (§  54). 

'nld'^td'ya  hE'ma  I watch  them  all 

The  imperative  of  this  form  has  the  suffix  -It  (see  § 43). 
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§ 48.  Subject  and  Object  Pronouns  of  Verbs  in  -<iya. 

The  corresponding  suffixes  for  the  above  discussed  verbs,  express- 
ing, besides  the  object,  also  the  subject  of  the  first,  second,  or  third 
person,  are  etymologically  related  to  the  suffixes  treated  on  p.  351. 
They  appear,  however,  in  such  changed  form,  that  they  require 
separate  discussion.  These  forms  are  — 


I,  We  Two,  We 

Thou,  Ye  Two,  Ye 

He,  They  Two, 
They 

Me 

Thee 

Him 

etc. 

ef-ysxtdml 

e‘-yExtaU 

n~ysxti 

e^-yExid 

The}'^  are  suffixed  directly  to  the  verbal  stem. 

(fdowd'yExtafnii  thee  I want 
(^iTHxyExtd! mi  of  thee  I take  care 
^Id^tlyExtd'is  you  take  care  of  me  86.20 
i^kwee' nlyExtu  me  he  knows 
e^dowa/yExtu  thee  he  wants 

The  etymology  of  the  first  element  in  these  suffixes  (-yExt-)  is  quite 
obscure.  It  may  be  suggested  that  -ysx-  is  the  adjectival  suffix  (see 
§ 66),  and  -t  the  transitive  (see  § 26),  although  we  are  no  longer  able 
to  understand  the  psychological  principles  underlying  this  peculiar 
formation. 

§ 49.  Transitive  Verbs  in  -u 

This  suffix  is  preceded  by  the  transitive  suffixes.  Its  function  is 
varied.  It  may  have  expressed  originally  the  indirect  object;  but 
verbal  ideas  requiring  both  a direct  and  an  indirect  object  are  very  few 
in  number  in  the  Coos  language,  and  the  functional  scope  of  this 
suffix  is  much  wider  now,  permitting  its  use  for  other  purposes. 
Thus  it  is  very  frequently  suffixed  to  transitive  verbs  where  the 
object  of  the  action  is  actually  expressed,  and  not  merely  understood; 
and  it  is  often,  but  not  as  a rule,  used  as  a suffix  denoting  plurality  of 
the  object.  The  most  plausible  suggestion  that  can  be  offered  in 
explanation  of  this  suffix  is  that  it  may  denote  an  action  performed 
upon  an  object  that  possesses  another  object.  At  any  rate,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  predominating  function  of  this  suffix  is  that 
of  a special  characterization  of  the  pronominal  object. 

§§  48-49 
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nmilxa'na  I made  lunch  for  7n%'lax  lunch  28.15 
° him 

of  tea  he  gave  it  to  him  28.7  ats-  to  give 

tetc  c^alcta'tExa  clothes  he  made  for  (his  child)  108.5 
kvnnd'was  smoke  he  scented  22.23 

kwd'xaz  ha'^'Hsa  Ie  t&nVmatc  a bow  she  made  for  her  grandson 
112.25,  26 

a!yu  L.'ha'tsa  Id  tetc  surely  (he)  put  on  his  clothes  28.23 

yVxe^  pE'riLta  Ie  tn'yEn  nearly  he  tore  otf  one  handle  30.4 
jnl'ta  Ie  md  ai'vnt  he  took  to  his  house  the  people  (pi.)  whom  he 
killed  112.11 

e^wutxal'ta  ll'ye  u'mdc  'Q/x 
pkdk'  you  (should)  take 
home,  thy  grandmother 
them  two  (and)  grandfather 
68.26 

tl  T^'l^xtsa  at  them  I looked 
'^qa'tsa  Ie  quwai' s I seized 
the  boards 

Ikhoa  yixni/xwa  fern  roots  she 
had  64.14,  15 

Compare,  on  the  other  hand, 

tdwd'letc  Udi'tsa  into  the  fire 
he  shoved  it  (no  object  is 
actually  expressed  here) 

32.26 
or 

y0!xwd  wutxal'yat  Ke  tcd'xtcdx  two  he  brought  home  the  rabbits 
pdkvA'lne'’  ti'lqats  opposite  each  other  he  set  (them)  down  112.12 

§60.  Verbs  in  -andya  "with.  Direct  and  Indirect  Object  Pronoun 

This  suflix  is  composed  of  two  sufiSxes,  -enl  (see  § 45)  and  -dya 
(see  § 47).  The  broad  a-vowel  of  the  second  sufllx  effects  the  retro- 
gressive assimilation  of  the  -eni  into  -ani,  and  the  final  vowel  of  -eni 
coalesces  with  the  initial  of  -dya  into  a long  d (see  § 7).  It  may  best 
be  rendered  by  to  do,  to  make  something  out  of  something. 

'0‘kwdxaLand' ya  I am  making  a bow  out  of  it  {kwd'xaL  bow) 
'QyixdwExaTid  ya  I build  houses  out  of  it  {y%xd' wex  house) 
la^  klwemyawand'ya  Ie  qa'lyeq  he  is  making  a supply  out  of  the 
salmon  {klwe'mya}^  supply)  34.24 

§ 50 


wutxalfyat  Id  pkd'katc  he 
brought  home  his  grand- 
father 70.2 


'^flosats  I looked  at  him 
T^qats  Ie  quwai' s I seized  the 
board 

hVnx  yixuxioe^'wat  there  he 
was  holding  it  64.3,  4 


tdwd'letc  tictts  into  the  fire 
he  shoved  it  32.24 
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yanhawe  d^H  dqa^wenisa' naya  whenever  something  you  will  get 
mad  at  {qa'^wenise' nl  he  got  mad)  16.4: 
hariL  dl'nuwanafya  at  that  thing  you  shall  pull  {Vnuwl  very) 
72.2 

U wa'lwala/na!ya  they  (would)  make  knives  out  of  it  {wa’hoal  knife) 
136.14,  15 

The  a-vowels  of  this  suffix  very  often  change  the  e-vowels  of  the 
stem  to  which  they  are  suffixed  into  an  a (see  § 7). 

xa/nand'ya  he  made  him  feel  sorry  for  it  (xd'nis  sick)  42.18 

'Q'pipa/'ivisand'ya  I made  a hat  out  of  it  {pipa'iins  hat) 

Whenever  suffixed  to  reduplicated  stems,  this  suffix  is  changed  to 
-ondya. 

aqaJlqsoiyd! ya  la  d'la  he  became  afraid  of  his  child  {a'lqas  fear) 
28.24,  25 

mitsma' tsond' ya  Iex  di'ldl  he  became  acquainted  with  him,  the 
young  man  (mi'tsis  wise)  116.1 

qai^'qaJyond'ya  he  became  afraid  of  it  {'Q^qa'yaHs  I am  frightened 
[I  fear])  4^3 

PLURAL  FORMATIONS  (§§  61-64) 

§ 61.  General  Remarks 

The  question  of  plurality,  as  exhibited  in  the  verbs,  is,  compara- 
tively speaking,  a complicated  matter.  The  chief  difficult}'  arises 
from  the  fact  that  Coos  accords  a different  treatment  to  transitive  and 
intransitive  verbs,  and  that  the  phenomena  connected  with  plural 
formation  are  by  no  means  of  a uniform  character.  As  in  most  other 
American  languages,  the  Coos  intransitive  verbs  express  plurality 
of  subject,  while  stems  expressing  transitive  concepts  distinguish 
between  actions  relating  to  a singular  object  and  those  relating  to 
plural  objects. 

As  a rule,  plurality  of  the  subject  of  verbal  ideas  is  not  indicated. 
One  and  the  same  stem  is  used  in  the  singular  and  plural  alike.  There 
arc,  however,  a few  verbal  concepts  that  express  such  a plurality 
by  means  of  different  stems.  While  this  question  ought  to  be  more 
properly  treated  under  the  heading  “Vocabulary,”  it  may  neverthe- 
less be  found  useful  to  give  here  a few  examples  of  such  different 
stems. 

§ 51 
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Singular 

Itslm  26.20  • 
yixu'nie  10.3 
tsxu  28.12 
qa'qal  40.2 
xne^'t-  74.30 
Isqa^’wE  42.18 
Lid-,  14.6 
Lowa'kats,  38.10 


Plural 

n^tsl  74.1 

yuwl'tit,  yuwat-  12*6 
ha'yati  58.19,  20 
td'msimt  74.1 
xwaUt-  22.17 
^qe  84.14 
yd'la-  50.3 

tila'qai  36. 11,  hweel ti  i 


to  do 
to  travel 
to  lie 
to  sleep 
to  fly,  to  jump 
to  die 
to  speak 
.7  to  sit,  to  live 


On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a few  stems  that  seem  to  express 
singularity  or  plurality  of  subject  by  means  of  a grammatical  process 
the  history  of  which  is  not  clear.  This  process  may  be  said  to  consist 
in  the  change  of  the  vowel  connecting  the  suflSx  with  the  stem. 


Singular 

eFtcIa'at  you  walk  120.18 
T^.xa’yat  I am  whittling 
nt'a'lats  I dance 
'Q,tm'nat  1 wade  out 


Plural 

il  tcIa'U  they  walk 
%l  xa'ylt  they  are  whittling 
t'allxt  you  two  dance  82.18 
il  vn'nlt  they  wade  out 


This  process  is  the  more  puzzling,  as  it  also  seems  to  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  distinguishing  between  duration  of  action  (see  § 26). 
It  is  quite  conceivable  that  there  may  be  an  etymological  relation 
between  these  two  phenomena,  and  that  the  phonetic  similarity  exhib- 
ited by  them  is  more  than  accidental. 


§ 62.  Reflexive  Plural  -u 

In  a number  of  cases  intransitive  verbs  indicate  plurality  of  subject 
by  means  of  a suffix  which  is  phonetically  different  from  the  suffix 
expressing  the  corresponding  singular  idea.  This  is  especially  true 
in  the  case  of  the  suffix  -qEm,  -xEtn  (see  § 30).  This  suffix  is  applied 
to  singular  subjects  only,  while  the  same  idea  for  plural  subjects  is 
expressed  by  means  of  the  suffix  -u,  which  is  alwa3’^s  preceded  by  the 
transitive  -t  or  -ts. 


Singular 

Ihe'tqEm  it  is  resting  88.16 
ij>we'lextxEm  I went  to  bed 

‘r^Ld'^'kHsxETn  I sat  down 
x^hw^ etHsxEm  I settled  down 
'Q>SLn' txEm  I hide  myself 


Plural 

il  Ih^iu  they  are  resting 
ic<^  wellexlAi  you  two  go  to  bed 
82.13 

ti'l^qtsu  (they)  sat  down  22.15 
il  kwe'etHsu  they  settled  down  48. 5 
il  SLn'tu  they  hide  themselves 

§ 52 
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§ 63.  Causative  Passive  Plural  -lyEm 

The  same  pi’inciple  is  applied  to  intransitive  verbs  expressing  pas- 
sive causative  ideas.  Singular  subjects  are  expressed  by  means  of  the 
suffix  -eet  (see  p.  345),  while  plurality  of  the  subject  is  indicated  by 
the  suffix  -lyEm.  The  most  perplexing  problem  connected  with  this 
suffix  is  the  fact  that  its  initial  I disappears  before  i^-diphthongs  with- 
out changing  the  u of  the  diphthong  into  a consonantic  w (see  § 8). 


SL71- 

Singular 

Plural 

•dx  sLnl'yat  they  two 

SLue'et  24.12 

SLnl'yEvi 

hide  him  (caus.) 
24.9 
x’sn- 

T^x'inl'yat  I put  it 

x'ne'et  10.1 

x'nl'yEm, 

on  top 

lEin- 

tLx  leml'yat  they  two 

lEme'et  90.18 

leml'yEPi 

set  it  up  8.10 
qHo'^- 

'lyiHovn'yat  I hang 

q^tdwefet  46.27 

q^tb^yETfi  84. IS 

it  up 

{x)nd'we,  right  44.9 

nbwe'et 

nb‘^'yEm  44.22 

h!a-  to  be  on  something 
U Llalyat  they  put  it 

Lle'et  22.1 

Lld'yEin  144.4 

on  80.20 

§ 64.  Direct  Plural  Object 

-itEX 

The  idea  of  plurality  of  objects  in  transitive  verbs  is  not  clearly 
developed.  The  treatment  accorded  to  the  different  stems  is  so  irregu- 
lar that  no  definite  rules  can  be  formulated.  The  majority  of  stems 
make  no  distinction  between  singular  and  plural  objects,  and  occur  in 
one  form  only.  Other  stems  have  different  forms  for  the  singular 
and  plural;  e.  g.,  tsxa'^-  to  kill  one,  am)-  to  kill  many,  la-  to 
PUT  IN  ONE,  x‘l!o'^-  to  PUT  IN  MANY,  etc. ; while  a number  of  stems 
seem  to  express  pluralit}'^  of  object  by  means  of  the  affixed  numeial 
particle  hsma  (see  § 109),  or  by  means  of  the  suffix  -%tEx. 

This  suffix  expresses  the  plural  third  person  object,  and  may  be  add- 
ed directly  to  the  verbal  stem,  or  after  the  transitive  suffixes  -t,  -ts. 

xioi'tscaiit  dma'ltEX  (many)  deer  he  pulled  88.12 

d'yu  il  Lomu'ltEX  surely  they  headed  them  off  56.16 

hats  Ldw(/entc  la'^  laal'tsx  just  all  (wholly)  she  dragged  them  80.9 

§§  53-54 
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§ 65.  MISCELLANEOUS  SUFFIXES 

While  the  functions  of  the  verbal  suflBxes  discussed  in  the  preced- 
ing pages  are  clear,  and  could  be  described  fairly  accurately , there 
are  a few  others  that  appear  only  now  and  then,  and  express  ideas 
of  a varying  character.  It  is  possible  that  these  suffixes  may  repre- 
sent the  petrified  remnants  of  grammatical  formations  that  have 
become  obliterated  in  the  course  of  time.  The  following  is  a list  of 
these  suffixes: 

-a.  This  suffix  seems  to  express  in  a number  of  instances  our  infini- 
tive idea. 

Ine^'wat  xvA'tsxut  he  is  habit-  Xn'ta  e'Tie  Is  hunting  (had) 

ually  hunting  deer  gone  the  man  108.9 

helml'hxs  asd'  la  In'ta  nextdayagain 
he  went  hunting  110. 10 

SLaqa'c^wat  she  is  bathing  yvse'n  slo! qa  la  once  bathing  she 
him  (caus.)  60.6  went  (literally,  to  bathe)  8-1.24 

In  a few  cases  it  has  been  found  suffixed  to  neutral  stems,  and  seems 
to  denote  impersonal  actions. 

Idq'^-  to  boil  tdqu'qioa  Ie  s’^az/  was  boiling  the 

pitch  102.11 

hiinnd'was  smoke  22.23  %n  Tcwa'na  not  it  smokes  110.14 

It  is  possible  that  this  suffix  may  have  the  identical  function  with  the 
-a  (or  -e)  suffixed  to  the  modal  adverbs  (see  § 106) , and  it  may 
consequently  be  related  to  the  auxiliary  -e  (see  § 44). 

-e.  I am  at  a loss  to  detect  the  exact  nature  of  this  suffix  and  its 
etymological  connection  with  any  of  the  other  suffixes.  In  the  few 
instances  in  which  it  occurs,  it  was  rendered  by  the  passive,  or  else 
as  an  abstract  verbal  noun. 


k'Ud'vAt  she  saw  him  54.2 
k'i'hd'^ts  he  found  it  32.10 
hii'vn  he  grew  up  64.12 
kla'lat  he  shouted  (at  it)  36.7 
mi'lat  he  swam  30.7 


d'yu,  k’ild'we  i la^  dj%  surely  it  was 
seen  as  it  was  coming  52.7,  8 
la  ix’  k'^'ze  her  canoe  was  found 
54.19 

la  'll  ha'^we  it  grew  up  (literall}'^, 
goes  its  growth)  20.16 
d'wl  'Q^k'e'le  I quit  shouting  (lit- 
erally, the  shouts) 
d'vn  drm!le  stop  swimming  (liter- 
ally, finish  your  swimming) 

§ 55 
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arm.  This  suffix  occurs  in  two  instances  only,  and  expresses  in 
both  of  them  the  infinitive.  It  seems  to  be  related  to  the  verbal 
suffix  -enl  (see  § 45). 


yvlwei  a pack  70.22 
a'lsc  toy  92. 10 

-am  occurs  very  rarely,  and 
object  of  an  action. 

qlmUs  he  eats  it  32.9 
L6i“-  to  eat  17.2 


la,u  be  (went  out  in  or- 

der) to  pack  {enu  > anu  [see  § 7]) 
162.25 

md  he'laq  ted  ali'cana  people  came 
there  (in  order)  to  play  90.26 


hats  ImnL  e^qla'mtsavi  just  will 
)'ou  eat  42.23,  24 
la'^  tsix’  he  Ld'vnyam  she  usually 
here  eats  24.4,  5 


seems  to  denote  the  absence  of  the 


Nominal  Suffixes  (§§  56-80) 

GENERAL  NOMINALIZING  SUFFIXES  (§§  66-66) 


§ 66.  Nominal  -is 


This  suffix  may  be  said  to  have  a general  nominalizing  function.  It 
is  found  suffixed  to  a great  number  of  stems,  and  expresses  general 
nominal  ideas,  including  many  of  our  adjectival  terms.  For  a discus- 
sion of  its  etymological  nature,  see  General  Remarks,  § 25. 

hd'vn  he  grew  up  64.12  kd'wis  ready  5.4 

sto'^q  he  stood  20.4  stoioa! qids  wall  90.18. 

L.'dts  he  spoke  16.2  L.'e'yis  language  16.1 


Umoe'Hchs  heart  5.3 
lotx'l'lis  food  14.7 
hele'yis  salmon-roe  34. 27 
hu^'mis  woman  24.6 
halva  mis  ocean  6.2 
pi'lik'is  anus  40.7 
pd'^ktiAs  slave 
pLpd'vns  hat  136.14 
- tama'lis  custom,  fashion  19.8 
tqd'lis  sun  24.2 
sik'e'^'lds  shield  28.7 
tskwa'^his  fir-tree  9.2 
tc^ne'nis  edge  22.15 
g'ild'mis  breakers  8.1 

§ 56 


k'elelLis  corner  58.13 
k'iila'wis  laziness  34.17 
{k't'nwis  lazy) 

kwdye'is  ridge,  mountain  22. 13 
kaod'sds  ball  38.19 
kvn'nis  feather  26.21 
k/wd'sis  wind  22.11 
qd'yis  day,  sky,  world  6.1 
qai'nis  mouth  of  river  58.1 
q^ma'tts  fish-basket  36.7 
xala'uds  heat  24.9 
la'^his  mud  52. 10 
Itcdis  ocean  beach  7.11 
Lva'lis  sand  beach  58.1 
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Ae'mis  large  14.5 
hv!w%s  poor  42.5 
ph!%s  heavy 
vii'tds  wise  132.6 
t^qa^'LXS  solid  7.6 
tdtct'Us  sweet  32.27 
tellis  dry  166.2 


h’i'nvAs  lazy 
Jcat'E'mts  five  5.4 
deep 

xallvAs  hot  24.6 
xa'nis  sick  42.18 
Le'mis  raw  32.23 


§ 57.  Nouns  of  Quality  in  -JES,  -tEs;  -ents 


-ES,  -tES.  This  suffix  changes  adjectives  (or  adverbs)  into  abstract 
nouns.  No  explanation  can  be  given  for  the  phonetic  difference  be- 
tween the  two  suffixes. 


he! mis  big  14.5 


nd“7^^  much,  many  50.13 


T^qai'na  I am  cold 

he'niye  a while  38.15 

hethe'te  rich  26.2 
paa-  to  fill  15.7 


^hentc  far  26.23 
qaL  long 

k!l(/es  black  162.13 
qat  below  36.11 


hats  huta  x'nek'  hemi'stES  hE  ■ 
x'dwd'yas  the  snake  was  just  as 
big  as  a hair  (literally,  just  like 
a hair  [is]  the  size  [of]  the  snake) 
86.2 

in  hwe^ niylm  itse'ts  he'il  naf^'nlES 
no  one  knew  how  many  they 
were  (literally,  not  knew  they 
how  [was]  their  quantity)  78.2 
xqaine'  ES  M°'S  tsxau'wat  cold 
nearly  killed  him  32.7 
henilyeES  tpyixv!me  (for)  such 
length  of  time  I travel  26.9 
hethe'teES  wealth 

la  '0,  paa' WES  hE  xdP'p  the  water 
reached  its  full  mark  (literally, 
goes  its  fullness  [of]  the  water) 
44.19 

ehe'ntcES  distance  52.16 

qa' LtES  length 

IdldestES  black  color 

qa'tEs,  the  lower  part,  half  16.10 


-ents  transforms  adjectives  expressing  sensations  and  emotions 
into  abstract  nouns. 


you  are  hungry  70.12  te^  xvnn  d'yalaqe'nis  these,  we  two 

died  from  hunger  (literally, 
these  we  two  [are]  hunger-dead) 
36.13,  14 

qa^'net  he  got  angry  32.25  qa'^we'nis  anger,  wrath  16.4 

§ 57 
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§ 68.  Nouns  of  Location  in  -E'ni 

This  suflSx  expresses  the  abstract  conception  of  a local  idea.  It  is 
suffixed  to  adverbs  only,  and  is  (with  one  exception)  preceded  by  the 
adverbial  suffix  -tc.  It  may  best  be  rendered  by  the  part  of,  the 


SIDE  OF. 

leaa'tca  hm'nait  inside  he 
looked  62.6 

y%qantce'vAtchdic\<.vf&v^s  32.13 
I'la  before,  first  56.9 

gat  below  36.11 


lexa'tcEmhanLT^a'qal  in  the  inside 
(part  of  my  eye)  will  I sleep 
40.2 

hE  yixd'wEx  lExa'tcEm  of  the  house 
the  inside  (part) 

jpEnLo'wai  yiga' 7itcEm  djl  a whale 
behind  it  was  coming  88.22 
U k'Uo'vAt  lla'hatcEm  dgl  they 
saw  it  in  front  coming  88.5 
le'vA  4 %la' hatcEm  dowd'ya  Id  d- 
ndtc  he  liked  his  mother  best 
(literally,  it  is  [as]  his  lirst[-ness] 
he  likes  his  mother)  120.19,  20 
aywam.dj  yd'lanl  Ie  md  ga'ism 
tila'qai  that  way  are  talking 
the  people  (who  on  the)  lower 
part  (of  the  river)  live  66.12 


§ 69.  Verbal  Abstract  -a was,  -fi&^was 


-aivas  changes  the  verb  into  a noun.  It  expresses  the  abstract 
concept  of  a verbal  idea.  If  the  verb  expresses  an  active,  transi- 
tive idea,  it  is  suffixed  to  the  bare  stem,  while  in  intransitive  verbs  it 
is  preceded  by  the  intransitive  suffix  -enl  (see  p.  349).  In  such  cases 
the  final  vowel  of  the  transitive  suffix  disappears,  and  the  a-vowel  of 
-dwas  effects  the  retrogressive  assimilation  of  the  stem-vowels  and 
suffix-voWels  (see  § 7). 


c^a'lctet  he  is  working  22.26 

LOwP'wat  she  is  eating  24.5, 6 

T^hlhats  I put  it  on 
U alVcanl  we  two  play  38.11 

dqe  dead  42.19 
ha'yat  he  gambled  66.15 

§§  58-59 


% lay-  d'wl  G^alctd'was  when  he  quit 
(the)  work  34. 6,  7 
d'wl  a Lowd’was  she  finished  (her) 
food  24.13 

Id  l! aim' was  her  clothes  110.3 
alicand'was  lin  ha'^ts  a game  we 
(should)  arrange  90.14 
aqand'was  funeral 
hayand'was  Indian  game 
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In  one  instance  this  suffix  has  been  changed  to  -awaL. 

qa’yaHs  he  is  scared  126.1  m yu  m qayawa'waL  hardly  any- 
thing can  scare  him  (literally, 
not  very  something  scaring  [to 
him]  40.24:;  qayawa'waL  a thing 
that  scares) 

-^n&was.  Composed  of  the  distributive  (see  § 37)  and  the 
nominal  -dwas.  Hence  it  expresses  an  abstract  concept  that  has  a 
distributive  character. 

hdqtaa'  nlaxam^was  Lowa'kat8s\iQ  was  sitting  between  his  teeth  (lit- 
erally, his  teeth  in  the  [mutual]  between[-ness])  102.18 
sdw^l  laxane^'was  between  the  fingers  108.21 
sqaihnl^'was  the  space  between  the  fingers,  a crack  {sqai'L^XEm  it 
was  sticking  in  a crack  62. 8) 


§ 60.  Verbal  Nouns  in  -onts,  -si 

This  suffix  indicates  that  something  has  become  the  object 
It  may  best  be  rendered  by  what  became  the 
the  verbal  stem  directly,  or  it  is 
the  transitive  suffixes  -t,  -is  (see  § 26). 


-onts. 

of  a certain  action. 

OBJECT  OF.  Either  it  is  suffixed  to 
preceded  by 

U yd'lanl  they  are  talking  90. 16 


I cut  it 


to  eat  17.2 


a' tsa  he  gave  it  to  him  34.10 


U yaaltd’nis  they  begin  to  talk 
about  it  (literally,  this  they 
[have  as  their]  object  of  speech) 
76.22 

k'UUso'nis  la  hda  she  commenced 
to  cut  her  foot  (literally,  object 
of  cutting  her  foot  [became] 
80.21) 

Ldu'nis  i ha'k’itc  la^  yixu'me 
this  became  his  food  while  he 
walked  crawling  (literally,  that 
object  of  eating  [it  became] 
while  crawling  that  one  trav- 
eled) 32.11 
atso'nts  gift  188.26 


-s%  is  used  in  the  formation  of  nouns  from  verbal  stems.  The  best 
rendering  that  can  be  given  for  this  suffix  is  the  kuins,  the  rem- 
nants OF. 

§ 60 
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ai'vAt  he  killed  them  68. 11  is  ai'ioim  its  we  two  (are  the)  rem- 
nants of  the  slaughter  62.18 

x'jnKXi  burned  down  58.12  qavAlai'we  Is  yixa'wEx  nx'pi'tf^ 

she  commenced  to  look  around 
(of)  the  house  the  debris  58. 18, 19 

It  is  very  likely  that  the  following  example  may  belong  here: 


k'itsi'mis,  k'itsimd'mis  half 
32.11 


hs  k'itsi' 7Tiisi  ai'vnt  half  of  them 
he  killed  (literally,  the  remain- 
ing half  he  killed)  112.10 


§ 61.  Nouns  of  Quantity  in --tM 

This  suffix  occurs  in  a few  instances  only.  It  is  added  to  stems 
expressing  adjectival  ideas,  and  may  be  translated  by  piece,  portion. 


tcd'yiLX^  small  42.6 
qaic  small  128.29 
e'  hentc  far  26.23 


i'k'l  tcd'y%mmn  d'tsa  (to)  both  a 
small  portion  he  gave  120.17 
qai<A'7iis  ike  yu'^^yu  in  a small 
place  they  two  are  stopping  6.3 
nd'yim  ehentcEsV n^to  dji'nlt  be- 
cause quite  far  apart  it  keeps 
coming  (literally,  because  dis- 
tance-portion-modality, [they] 
are  coming  [singly])  52.18 


§ 62.  Nouns  of  Agency  in  -ayawa.  -eyilwe,  -^lyawa 


These  suffixes  indicate  the  performer  of  an  action.  The  -eydwe  form 
is  added  to  stems  with  e- vowels  (see  § 7).  Since  the  informant  was 
frequently  at  a loss  how  to  express  in  English  the  idea  conveyed  by 
this  suffix,  he  invariably  translated  it  by  to  go  and  (perform  the 
action  in  question). 


t'a'lats  he  dances 

h!x'i^nt  he  examined  it  32.23 

ni'k'in  wood  102.2 


mi'laq  arrow  12.10 
xo“-  to  eat  17.2 


t'allya'wa  a dancer 
Lix'inlyalwa  examiner 
mi' Lan  T^nik'iTieyd' we  permit  me 
to  get  some  wood  (literally,  let 
me  wood-getter  be)  102.  1 
is  milaqaydJwe  we  two  go  and  get 
arrows  (literally,  [we  two  are] 
arrow-makers)  160.6,  7 
TiLowdya' wa  I am  an  eater 
'Q.tefHits  Ldioiya'wa  I go  in  and 
eat  168.2,  3 
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§ 63.  Nominalizing  Sufllx  Indicating  Place,  -is 


It  is  never  suffixed  to  verbal  stems. 


qa'iitcu  where?  94.26 


le'lEx  medicine 


small  20.5 


qaic  small  128.29 


ic  xqantcu'vns  from  where  are  you 
two?  (literally,  your  two  selves’ 
whence  place)  126.14 
xmn  lHxeyawe\ins  we  two  have 
been  after  medicine  (literally, 
our  two  selves’  medicine-makers 
place)  126.15 

tsdyuxwi' rds  ml'h’exEm  Ie  h!td 
on  a small  place  is  sticking  out 
the  land  44.26 

qaid'nis<Lxyu''"^yu  on  (some)  small 
place  they  two  are  stopping  6.3 


§ 64.  Nominaliztng  Suffix  Indicating  Locality,  -ume 


It  signifies  WHERE  THE 
adverbial)  stems  only. 
hW^s  south 


tse:t%x'  over  here 


xvA'lux'^  head  30.14 


IS.  It  is  added  to  nominal  (or 


xkukioi'sume  hi' yet!  he  came  ashore 
on  the  south  side  (literally, 
from  where  south  is,  he  came 
ashore) 

tseti'x'ume  lo  h^h^  hay^wE  here 
on  this  side  make  a knot!  (liter- 
ally, where  this  is,  on  it,  a knot 
make)  92.7,  8 

xvnluxrdme  where  the  head  is 
146.26 


§ 66.  Terms  of  Relationship  in  -<ltc  {-ate) 

Terms  of  relationship  appear  with  the  suffix  -dtc  or  -ate  (see  § 7), 
except  in  the  vocative  case,  where  the  stem  alone  is  used.  A few 
nouns  exhibit  in  the  vocative  case  an  entirely  different  stem,  while 
others  occur  in  the  vocative  form  only. 

The  phenomenon  so  characteristic  of  many  American  and  other 
languages,  whereby  the  different  sexes  use  separate  terms  for  the 
pui’pose  of  denoting  corresponding  degrees  of  relationship,  is  not 
found  in  Coos.  This  may  in  part  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  language 
does  not  differentiate  in  any  respect  whatsoever  between  the  two  sexes, 
and  that  grammatical  gender  is  a concept  entirely  unknown  to  the 
Coos  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  Coos  has  one  trait  in  common 
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with  some  of  the  languages  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  namely,  in  so 
far  as  two  different  stems  are  used  to  denote  the  same  degree  of 
relationship  by  marriage.  One  is  employed  as  long  as  the  inter- 
mediary person  is  living,  while  the  second  is  used  after  the  death  of 
that  person. 

The  following  table  shows  the  nouns  expressing  the  different 
degrees  of  relationship: 


English 

Coos 

Vocative  case 

Father 

e’k’iiMtc 

k.'S'la.' 

Mother 

efnSlc 

nl'k.'a! 

Son 

(?) 

Lowa! 

Daughter 

kwayd'dlc 

kwi'ya! 

Older  brother 

h&'LdXc 

h&Li! 

Younger  brother 

mllkwl'yatc 

md'Llk/ 

Older  sister 

hcni'kuniitc 

he'nikivl! 

Younger  sister 

kwlya'zLtc 

kwe'lL.' 

Grandfather 

pkd'katc 

pk&'t! 

Grandmother 

Cmd'calc,  Cmdc 

C'vUl! 

Grandson 

temi'tndtc,  temi'sin 

temi'A!  (sing.) 
tem&'mU!  (pi.) 

Granddaughter 

tek-  tM'ndlc 

teka'ztgl! 

Paternal  uncle 

pH'yatc,  pUt 

pVH! 

Maternal  uncle 

ax'Vaxatc 

axa'x‘1 

Paternal  aunt 

i'talc 

a'at! 

Maternal  aunt 

j^kvA'nStc 

kw&'kwV 

Father-in-law 

mitcL’tdnStc 

ya'k  ! (?) 

Mother-in-law 

qall'ktSlc 

kwa'llk! 

Son-in-law 

mt'nkatc 

(?) 

Daughter-in-law 

mBtu‘natc  > 

(?) 

Broth  er-ln-law 

ha'llk! 

hal! 

Sister-ln-law 

kwi'hatc 

kvA'hai! 

Relative,  by  marriage,  after 
death  of  person  whose  mar- 
riage established  the  relation- 
ship. 

xa'yiLSiMlc 

(?) 

Nephew  (son  of  sister) 

tewi'tiUc 

tea! 

Nephew  (son  of  brother) 

(?) 

kuAne’wtL!  (?) 
nexfe«/ (?) 

Niece  (dau^rhter  of  sister) 

upxanA'catc 

(?) 

Niece  (daughter  of  brother) 

(?) 

pEkuA'iiLl! 

> Alsea  maHCn. 


Besides  the  above-enumerated  terms  of  kinship,  there  are  two  stems 
that  are  used  as  such,  although  they  do  not,  strictly  speaking,  denote 
any  degree  of  relationship.  One  of  these  is  the  term  da! ate  (vocative 
da)^  employed  by  the  Coos  in  addressing  a male  member  of  the  tribe, 
and  even  a stranger;  and  the  other  is  awi?,  used  in  the  same  way  m 
addressing  females. 

§ 65 
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In  one  instance  the  term  kw^neh  is  employed  to  denote  sister, 
without  mentioning  the  rank  of  her  birth.  All  attempts  to  obtain 
the  corresponding  term  for  brother  have  proved  unsuccessful. 


§ 66.  SUFFIXES  -gx,  -lynx,  -tyetEX 


These  three  suffixes,  occurring  in  a few  instances  only,  seem  to 
express  the  idea  pertaining  to.  They  are  suffixed  to  nominal  and  to 
adverbial  stems. 


heHdj  north 


yi' qantc  behind 
L.'an- 

qa'lic  winter  (?)  162.20 
qa' xan-  up  14.1 

qd'yis  sky  6.1 


Ie  Id'mak'  lala'^  ts  MLdjVyEx  the 
bones  those  (are)  the  Umpqua 
Indians  (literally,  the  Northern 
Indians)  60.5,  6 

yiqa'ntdimex  md  the  last  genera- 
tion 9.6 

Lla'nex  qa'lyeq  new  salmon  36.25 

qa'lex  old  38.18 

qaxanl' yetEX  md  from  above  the 
people  150.5 

(jdyisa'yEx  m.d  the  sky-people 


ADVERBIAL  SUFFIXES  (§§  67-70) 

§ 67.  Local  and  Modal  -e'tc,  -Itc 

This  suffix  indicates  rest,  and  was  rendered  by  in,  at,  on,  under. 
It  is  added  to  nouns  and  (very  rarelj’^)  to  verbs.  For  the  parallel 
occurrence  of  -eHc  and  -Uc^  see  § 2.  (See  note  to  § 36.) 


yxxd'wEx  house  22.26 
Llid  country  30.28 
hdvnlta  road  138.17 
q'hoai' s board  52.14 
xd^'p  water  6.9 
ix'  canoe  44.20 

TcvA'leh  sweat-house  62.25 


yixd' wexIHg  Lowa'lcats  in  the  house 
he  is  sitting 

yEai'  Lltd'Uc  'Qdtse'ts  in  another 
country  I stay  26.8,  9 
hewVlt^tc  sto^q  on  the  road  he 
stood  36.16 

i la^  quwai'sUo  tdi!(Me'et  while  sDe 
under  the  board  was  58.25 
xd°‘'ydtc  djl  iX  mi'le  in  the  water  it 
was  swimming  88.21 
adi' L Vx'ltc  •dx  tdowl'yat  in  the 
middle  (of  the)  canoe  they  two 
laid  him  down  126.23 
JcvAld lcHg  tsxu  Idl  td'mtL  in  the 
sweat-house  lay  that  old  man 
28.11,  12 
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tila'qai  (many)  live  36.11  hVn%  Lmm’icats  Is  tU  Ie  rnii  xqat 

tila'qayltc  there  lived  the  kins- 
men (among)  the  people  (who) 
below  lived  60.11 

prefixing  to  the  noun  the  local  prefix  x-  (see  § 22),  and  by 
suffixing  to  it  the  suffix  -eHc^  -Itc^  the  idea  from  is  expressed. 

qa'yis  sky  6.1  xqa'yi^tc  Jie'laq  from  the  sky  he 

came 

hUd  country  30.28  xusai'  hltdlltc  from  another  coun- 

try 26.6 

'pqai'  back  82.13  ocyd'oewd  md  hld^k'inl^'wat  xpqai'- 

hltc  two  men  were  supporting 
him  from  the  back  40.9 


When  preceded  by  the  discriminative  ®-  (see  § 23),  this  suffix 
assumes  a modal  significance,  exercising  the  same  function  as  the 
English  adverbial  suffix  -ly  or  the  word  like. 


nmd'henet  it  is  populated  12.4 

d’yu  sure  enough  7.4 
qallyeq  salmon  34.14 
ytTC*'  one  5.5 

The  prefix  may  sometimes 
examples: 

qantc  where  8.8 

qaio  small  128.29 

tad'yuv^  small  20.5 


h/its  hwa^  xmdhe'ntltc  std'waq  just 
like  a person  he  stood  up  114.23, 
24 

xmahc^ntUc  k'Uo'vnt  Ie  md  like 
persons  she  .saw  the  beings  (look) 
54.18 

gd^s  diH  In  xd'ymoitG  tsxau'wat  he 
killed  a little  of  everything 
(literally,  [of]  everything  not 
enough-ly  he  killed)  64.19,  20 
xqa'l/ye(]lHc  U kwirui'e^wat  as 
salmon  they  look  upon  it  130.14 
xta! nuxfufitc  Lowalkats  sideways  he 
was  sitting  38.10 
xyVxlHc  dd'mU  xyt'xlHc  he'U 


yVkwauL  qantcfi'tc  te^  la  perhaps 
shall  which  way  this  I go  100.18 
qai'ditc  ha}‘‘  il  yii'vnlt  into  small 
pieces  they  divided  it  130.26 
tsd'yuxwltG  pi'lstat  to  pieces  it  was 
smashed  124.14 


hu'^md'k'e  each  man  has  one 
wife  (literally,  one  [modal]  man, 
one  [modal]  their  wives)  48.5 

be  omitted,  as  shown  by  the  following 
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Owing  to  its  modal  significance,  this  suffix  expresses  the  idea  of 
our  collective  numerals  in  tavos,  in  threes,  when  added  to  the  cardi- 
nal numerals.  . 

go'^s  qa'ntcitG  xyilmm' lieHc  il  la  everywhere  in  pairs  they  went  48.8 
xyipsE'7ieHo  in  threes  (yi'psEn  three) 


68.  Local  Suffix,  Indicating  Motion,  -etc 


The  suffix  -etc  indicates  motion, 
in,  through,  ON,  INTO. 

tdcl'mU  spruce-tree  20.5 

ds'indt  prairie  22.12 
yixd'wEX  house  22.25 

tclwdl  fire  38.8 
d face  10.3 


action,  and  may  be  rendered  at, 

zlal'yat  Ie  tsdly  ux'’’  tdtci'irMetG  he 
put  it  on  the  small  spruce-tree 
20.8 

Ie^y^  dsmste'tc  zht'nap  a good 
prairie  through  he  goes  22.11 

ytxd! wExetc  la  into  the  house  he 
went  28.10,  11 

yixd'wExetc  dj%  to  the  house  he 
came 

tdwd'letc  Heats  into  the  fire  he 
shoved  it  32.24 

Tcwtna'e^wat  a! Tietc  he  is  looking  at 
(his)  face 


When  suffixed  to  a stem  with  an  a-vowel,  the  suffix  is  changed  to 


-ate  (see  § 7). 

xa!^p  water  6.9 
lHo!  ground  6.7 

In  some  cases  it  maj^  be  suffixed 
tila'qai  (many)  live  36.11 

sto'^q  he  stands  20.4 

ali'canl  (they)  play  94.8 


t^TdwU  asd°’'patc  into  the  water  he 
dove  26.27 

Lttd'atG  leml'yat  on  the  ground  he 
put  it  64.1 

to  verbs. 

tci  he'laq  Ie  md  tila'qayetc  there 
he  arrived,  where  the  people 
were  living  36.12,  13 
tsd  Ie  md  qal  sto^'qetc  hdlaq  now 
to  the  person  (that)  below  stood 
he  came  92,  4,  5 

he'laq  Ie  md  alicamf  waqatc  he  came 
to  the  people  (that)  were  playing 
98,  14,  15 


3045° — Bull.  40,  pt.  2 — 12 24 
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§ 69.  Local  -ewttc 

The  local  suffix  -exiAtc  is  rendered  by  towards. 


he^ldj  north 
1'qatce  aside  26.20 
l/i'qa/ntc  behind 
qaits  inside  140.24 
yixd'wEX  house  22.25 


lUdje'vAtc  qai'cU  to  the  north  he 
scattered  48.24 

eqatcdvAtc  kvnlhwdle'^'yu  to  one 
side  he  was  rolled  94.19,20 
yiiqantcd utMc  Ux  backwards  he 
looked  32.13 

qai'tsovAtc  U te'Hits  (inside)  they 
entered  22.29 

yxxmoExe' 'uAtc  %la  towards  the 
house  I am  going 


§70.  Instrumental  -Etc 


It  expresses  our  ideas  with,  against.  AVhen  suffixed  to  a stem 
with  an  a-vowel,  it  is  pronounced  more  like  -ate;  while,  if  suffixed  to 
a stem  with  an  e-vowel,  it  invariably  sounded  like  -etc.  When  the 
instrumental  idea  with  is  to  be  expressed,  the  stem  to  which  this 
suffix  is  added  is  very  often  preceded  by  the  prefix  x-  (see  § 24). 


malluh'^  paint 
1-r’  canoe  44.20 

tdiltc!  hammer  26.26 

ndx’sd'v)l'  lucky  20.14 

qle'le  pitch  82.23 
tnVk'e  basket  28.27 

qd'yis  sky  6.1 
tqd'lis  sun  24.2 
tdi'lE  door  62.6 


md'lukwEtc  Itd'ya'^  Id  d red  paint 
with  was  painted  his  face  10.2,  3 
md  xix’E'tc  yixu'me  people  in 
canoes  travel  (literally,  with  ca- 
noes) 90.3 

tqariLts  tdi'ltdEtc  Ie  kid'la^  he 
struck  with  a hammer  the  ice 
28.1,2 

hatd'yims  imx'so'wEtc  aVi'can%  d 
min  lucky  money  with  they  are 
playing  94.27 

qlde'yEtc  la'^  p.aHs  with  pitch  it 
was  full  74.25 

xmtk’e'Etc  tdvA'tinlye  in  a basket 
he  was  dropped  down  (literally, 
with  a basket)  28.9,10 
qd'yisEtc  tskvn  against  the  sky  it 
struck  22.4 

tqd'lisEtc  pand'qtsxETfh  in  the  sun 
he  is  warming  himself  32.8 
x-nd^'tits  tdile'hEtc  she  jumped 
against  the  door  76.2 
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In  the  following  instance  the  suffix  is  changed,  without  any  apparent 
cause,  to  -yEtc. 

wa'lwal  knife  78.11  t^qanLl'yeqEm  xwa'lwalyEtc  they 

hit  her  with  a knife  80.5 

In  another  instance  it  occurs  as  -aHc. 

gd^s  dVl  tsayalnehaHc  ntlpelne  dlH  with  all  kinds  of  small  birds  46. 2 

When  suffixed  to  the  article  or  to  the  personal  pronouns,  this  suffix 


is  changed  to  -Uc. 
Ie  it  5.1 

-^'ne  I 50.26 

dne  thou  15.7 
xii  he  15.10 
xvnn  we  two 


(de'Uc'dx  h-!int  with  it  they  two 
try  it  7.4 

'Q/ne'itc  he'laq  with  (or  to)  me  he 
came 

ydne'itc  with,  to  thee  18.11 
hexd'Uo  with,  to  her  86.3 
hexvAnne'Uc  with,  to  us  two  24.3 


§ 71.  SUPERLATIVE  -eyim 

This  suffix  indicates  great  quantity  or  quality.  It  corresponds  to 
our  superlative. 

tsd'yux'^  small  20.5  Ae  tsdyxixwe' yim  d'la  the  srnallest 

child 

he'mis  big  14.5  hs  hMfise'yim  yixd'wEx  the  big- 

gest house 

It  is  added  mostly  to  terms  of  relationship  that  denote  either  a 
younger  or  an  elder  member  of  the  family.  In  such  cases  it  implies 
that  the  member  spoken  of  is  the  younger  (or  elder)  in  a family  con- 
sisting of  more  than  two  members  of  the  same  degree  of  kinship. 

hem'ld-ndtG  elder  sister  wdndj  zldts  hE  henikuntcd y%m, 

(out  of  two)  50.8  that  way  spoke  the  eldest  sister 

126.16 


§ 72.  DISTRIBUTIVE  -tnl 

-inT  is  suffixed  to  nouns  of  relationship  onl}’^,  and  expresses  a degree 
of  mutual  kinship.  It  is  etymologically  related  to  the  verbal  dis- 


tributives -nd,  -(ml  (see  §§  25,  37). 
sla' ate  cousin  42.21 

hd'tdto  elder  brother  72.27 

mizkvyi! ydtc  younger  brother 
72.1 


{tx  sla't(Anl  they  two  were  mutual 
cousins  42.15 

lin  hdLtcd'nl  we  are  brothers  mu- 
tually 

kat'dinls  il  mlLhwl' t(Anl  five  they 
(are)  brothers  (mutually)  90.8 
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§ 73.  INTERROGATIVE  -« 

It  is  added  only  to  the  particles  qantc,  mi'ldtc^  d%%  vnt,  Uc,  to 
the  adverb  and  to  the  stem  Usdts  (see  pp.  406,  407,  408,  411). 

tcH'tcu  xa'lal  H rn&n  what  are  they  doing?  92.18 
xtcH'tcu  tET^  xd'nis  how  is  it  that  I am  sick? 

qa'ntcu  la  that  one  where  did  he  go?  94.25 
mi'ldtca  hariL  dtou'txe  when  will  you  return?  28.3,4 
dl^'lu  he  ts  dvnld^wat  what  usually  are  you  looking  for?  54.3 
dlHtce'tcii  hariL  teas  Ic'Unt  with  what  shall  we  two  try  it?  7.1,  2 
{dlHtcdtcu=dlH  + -tc  + -Etc  + -u  (see  §§  108,  25,  70,  11) 
mca'tu  Ul^x'tllyat  who  did  it? 

~itcu  ddowd'ya  dxkan  which  one  do  you  want?  50.17 
il  ni'ctda  how  many  are  they?  (literally,  [are]  they  a few?) 
Usdtsu  harm! stES  fl'ye  yixa’wEx  how  big  is  your  house?  (literally, 
how  [the]  largeness  [size]  of  your  house?) 

NUMERAL  SUFFIXES  (§§  74-77) 

§ 74.  Ordinal  -i» 

The  ordinal  numerals  are  formed  by  adding  to  the  cardinals  (see  § 101) 
the  suffix  -is.  The  first  two  numerals  are  irregular,  especially  the 
ordinal  for  one.  The  adverbial  stem  ila  ahead,  the  temporal  adverb 
yuvAnt  BEFORE,  or  the  same  adverb  with  the  adjectival  ending  -lyEx, 
are  used  in  lieu  of  the  missing  regular  ordinal  numeral  for  one. 
The  ordinal  for  two  is  formed  by  adding  the  suffix  -is  to  the  adverb 
aso  again. 

I'la,  yuioi'nt^  ymoi'ntlyEX  first 
asd'wis  second 
ytpsE'nts  third 
hecL^'his  fourth 
Tta€ e! mists  fifth 

he^  xd  I’la  Loioi'tat  she  first  ran  (literally,  ahead)  56.9 

yuwt'nt  M'^mts  my  first  wife  (literally,  my  wife  [whom  I had] 

before) 

le(Q>  asd'wis  kxL'^mts  my  second  wife 

Compare  also  helmi'his  next  day  {hdlnii  to-morrow  162.9)  6.  ( 

Of  an  obscure  composition  is  the  indefinite  ordinal  tsVwis  the  last. 
Its  first  component  can  not  be  explained,  while  the  ending  is  plamly 
the  ordinal  suffix  -is. 

tso  chi  tsVwU  now  (this)  must  (have  been)  the  last  one  120.1 
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The  multiplicative  numerals  are  formed  by  adding  to  the  cardinals 
the  suffix  -en  times. 


1.  ytx^n 

2.  tsd^xe'n 

3.  ytpsE'nen 

4.  TiecL^'hen 

5.  hat' e' mtsen 


yvxef'' 'iMeqen 


7.  yHxwa!  wteqen 

8.  y^xe^' ahiilen 

9.  yHxwa' ahdlen 

10.  Lcplqa'ntm 

The  numeral  for  twice  is  irregular.  It  seems  to  be  composed  of 
the  conjunction  tso  now,  of  the  inclusive  personal  pronoun  •Ux^  and 
of  the  multiplicative  suffix  -en. 


ytxe'n  sLa'qa  la  once  bathing  she  went  84.24 

tso'^xe'n  haiiL  lyiou'txe  in  two  days  will  I return  (literally,  twice) 

28.4 

hat'ifmisen  qa'xcmtc  x’ne^^'tUs  five  times  upwards  (they)  jumped 

76.4 

tso  hwa  nictcefn  then,  perhaps,  in  a few  days  . . . 

(literally,  now,  perhaps,  it  seems,  a few  times,  morning  it  got) 
56.21 


To  this  group  belongs  also  the  indefinite  westefn  so  many  times, 
formed  from  the  stem  wes  so  many. 

his  westefn  tsix'  ta  his  westefn  ysai'  Lltd'itc  ipits^ts  I stay  here 
just  as  long  as  in  the  other  country  (literally,  also  so  many 
times  here,  and  also  so  many  times  in  another  country,  I stay) 
26.8,  9 

§ 76.  Ordinal-Multiplicative  -entcia 

The  ordinal-multiplicative  numerals,  expressed  in  English  by  at 
THE  FIRST  time,  AT  THE  SECOND  TIME,  are  formed  by  means  of  the 
compound  suffix  -entcas.  This  suffix  consists  of  the  multiplicative  -en 
(see  above),  of  the  modal  -tc  (see  § 36),  and  of  the  ordinal  suffix  -is 
(see  § 74). 

xy%xe^' xiAeqf! ntds  t!eHc  Id  iluwefHchs  at  the  sixth  time  went  out 
her  heart  76.6,  7 
xkat' e' mise' ntcis  at  the  fifth  time 

The  ordinal  suffix  -as  may  be  omitted,  as  shown  in  the  following 
example : 

hecL^  Lento  qahmi'ye  la‘‘^  laatd'ya  Id  sla' ate  on  the  fourth  day  he 
went  to  his  cousin  (literally,  four  times  [atl  mornincf  it  grot  ...  1 
42.20,  2i 
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§ 77.  Distributive  -hina 


Distributive  numerals  in  the  sense  of  one  each,  one  apiece,  are 
formed  by  adding  to  the  cardinal  numerals  the  suffix  (see  General 
Remarks,  pp.  326,  327).  The  first  two  numerals,  yixe^  and  yOxwa, 
change  their  final  vowels  into  a before  adding  the  suffix.  This  change 
may  be  due  to  purely  phonetic  causes  (see  § 7).  The  numei’al  for 
THREE,  yi'psEn,  drops  its  final  n before  taking  the  suffix. 

yixahi'na  one  each 
yikcwahVna  two  each 
yipsEhi'na  three  each 
hecL^LhX'na  four  each 
Jcat' EjnisM'na  five  each 

yo“s  yixahi'na  il  nhu^ind'lc'e  Ie  loi'nqofi  M^'me  all  of  the  Spider’s 
children  have  wives  each  (literally,  all,  one  apiece,  they  with 
wives  [are],  the  Spider’s  children)  58.9 
yiaaahi'Wi  he'is  nii'laq  we  two  have  one  arrow  apiece 

PLURAL  FORMATIONS  (§§  78-79) 


§ 78.  Irregular  Plurals 

The  majority  of  nominal  stems  have  the  same  forms  in  singular  and 
plural.  There  are,  however,  a number  of  nouns  and  adjectives  that 
show  in  the  plural  a formation  which  is  distinct  from  the  singular 
form.  This  formation  is  based  upon  two  grammatical  processes, 
suffixation  and  phonetic  change,  and  may  be  said  to  be  of  a petrified 
character.  It  is  impossible  to  describe,  or  even  suggest,  the  pro- 
cesses that  may  have  taken  place  in  this  formation;  hence  no  attempt 
will  be  made  to  discuss  them  in  detail. 

The  following  is  a list  of  nominal  stems  that  occur  in  two  distinct 
forms,  — one  for  the  singular,  and  the  other  for  the  plural; 


singular 

d'la  10.8 
hu^'mis  24.6 
to' mix  20.2 
da' mil  14.7 
ma  10.1 
k’nes 

tsa'yux^  20.5 

tcdxet 

qah 

aLi'mag  112.27 
tchtclQ.^ 


Plural 

hi}' me  20.3 
hv^'ind'k'e  20.3 
tEfihd'Le  24.1 
ti'mill  56.18 
men  24.22 
k’ene'yese  30.16 
tsdya'ne  48.7 
tedni/xet  46.19 
kaLE'mka  134.25 
ahi'maqa  44.20 
tiled' ne  46.3 


child 
woman 
old  man 
man 

human  being 

hunchback 

small 

short 

tall 

big 

kind,  manner 
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This  distinction  is  not  consistently  carried  out.  Cases  where  the 
singular  form  is  applied  to  denote  plural  concepts  are  quite  numerous. 
This  phenomenon  is  very  natural,  since  in  place  of  the  idea  of  plurality 
we  find  rather  the  idea  of  distribution  developed  in  Coos. 

§ 79.  Plural  of  Terms  of ’ Belationsliip,  -lycis 

The  only  substantives  that  form  a plural  by  means  of  a specific 
plural  suffix  are  the  terms  of  relationship.  The  suffix  employed  for 
this  purpose  {-lyas)  may  be  added  directly  to  the  stem,  or  may  be 
preceded  by  the  suffix  of  relationship,  -ate  {-ate)  (see  pp.  365,  366). 

rriEanl'yas  parents  86.12 

younger  sister  50.11  younger  sisters  82.14 

hd'Ldtc  older  brother  72.27  hdLtdi'yas^  hdLl'yas  older  brothers 

130.23 

efk'^Ldto  father  20.13  elc^Ltcd'yas^  eh'^zl'yas  fathers 

^'ndte  mother  68.16  eFntdi'yas  mothers 

This  suffix  may  be  present  in  the  stem  Lltd'yas  village,  derived 
from  L.'td  EARTH,  GROUND,  COUNTRY.  The  initial  7 of  the  suffix  would 
amalgamate  with  the  final  d of  the  stem  into  d (see  § 9),  and  the  noun 
would  express  a collective  plural. 

§ 80.  MINOR  SUPFIXES 

Besides  the  suffixes  discussed  in  the  preceding  pages,  Coos  has  a few 
suffixes  of  obscure  function,  that  occur  sporadically  only,  and  that  are 
confined  to  certain  given  stems.  These  suffixes  are  as  follows: 

-i  occurs  in  one  or  two  instances,  and  is  rendered  by  and  all. 

mi'laq  arrow  12.10;  mra'laqa  hernd'yatls  7ndi),kwd'xaLnm%'laqai 
with  arrow  he  is  20.18  she  took  out  a person’s  bow  and 

arrow  and  all  62.23 

Id' male'  bones  40.12  nte^t  ta  nld'mah'i  with  flesh  and 

bones  and  all 

-ca  is  suffixed  to  the  noun  hu^'mih'  old  woman.  It  was  explained  to 
me  as  having  an  endearing  character,  but  instances  are  not 
lacking  where  the  suffix  is  used  in  a derogatory  sense. 

wandj  Lld'xEm  Is  hu^mi'k'ca  thus  talking  is  the  (dear)  old  woman 
82.19,  20 

Lxant  tdwdle'tc  Ie  hu^mi'k'ca  (she)  threw  it  into  the  fire,  the  (bad) 
old  woman  (the  Giant- Woman) 
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•aytnis  occurs  in  three  instances,  and  seems  to  have  a nominalizing 
charactei’. 


tdhats  he  put  it  out  (the  light) 
128.16 


%ce^  titc!  you  two  come  in! 
82.14 

hethefte  I’ich  26.2 


k‘ mtcHw/yirns  la'*  tdil^et  it  (the 
fire)  is  burning  continually  (lit- 
erally, without  [being]  put  out 
it  is  caused  to  burn)  40.25,  26 
tUcafyims  T^dowafya  to  come  in  1 
(should)  like 
Kata'yKms  money  20.15 


-lyaL,  -ayali,  are  suffixed  to  a few  verbal  stems,  and  seem  to 
denote  the  performer  of  an  action. 


In-  to  hunt  24.26 
ali'canl  he  plays 
X(5“-  to  eat 


Inl'yaL  mix  a hunter 
alicam' yaL  a player 
Ldvn'yaL  a person  that  eats 
qacqaya'yaL  a shadow  (?)  104.9 


-tv/e,  -dye.  This  suffix  is  added  to  a number  of  stems  expressing 
adjectival  ideas.  It  is  idiomatically  employed  in  the  formation 
of  comparison  (see  p.  417),  and  in  some  instances  it  is  used  to 
indicate  plurality  of  adjectival  concepts.  When  used  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  comparison,  it  seems  to  have  a nominal- 
izing function. 


ptlis  heavy 


x'Vlwvs  deep 


xu'us  light 


Singular 

Jph!%S 

mi'tdis  128.20 
asu'us 


yu  hwa  pah! a! ye  xkvn'naHc  they 
(pi.)  look  very  heavy  (literally, 
much  as  if  weight  [according  to] 
appearance)  64.8 

oA' L la  (B'Umol'ye  Iex  ya'has  the 
maggots  go  halfway  deep  (liter- 
ally, middle,  goes  its  depth  [of] 
the  maggots)  40.12 
his  xd  ta  he’'0jx  xwd'wlye  Ie  dne 
they  two  are  as  light  as  you 
(literall}^,  also  he  and  their  two 
light  weight  [as]  yours) 

Plural 

pax!  a!  ye  heavy 

mdtsd'ye  wise 

xwd’un'ye  light 


-yXycL  is  suffixed  in  one  or  two  instances  to  local  advei’bs,  giving  them 
an  adjectival  coloring,  as  it  were. 

§ 80 
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Mnl  there  6.2  Mm'yiyama  dM  mi'tds  from 

there  the  people  something 
know  128.19,  20 

tin,  h^il  tama'lis  Mnl'yiya  ma  just 
their  fashion  (of  the)  people  from 
there  130.8,  9 

The  function  of  this  suffix  may  best  be  compared  to  that  of 
the  German  suffix  -ige  in  phrases  like — 
der  heutige  Tag  this  day 

die  doriigm  Einv)ohm'  the  inhabitants  from  there 

-T  has  been  found  suffixed  to  the  article  only.  It  seems  to  express 
the  idea  of  instrumentality,  although  this  idea  may  be  due  to 
the  prefixed  instnimental  n-. 

Ie  it,  he,  the  5.1  rddlvi  la  with  it  he  went  42:8 

nldhl  vm'txe  with  it  she  returned 
70.23 

The 'infixed  h is  due  to  hiatus  (§  10). 

Reduplication  (§§  81-83) 

§ SI.  Introductory 

Reduplication  as  a means  of  forming  grammatical  processes  is 
resorted  to  frequently  in  Coos.  The  reduplication  may  be  either 
initial  or  final.  Initial  reduplication  affects  the  consonant,  vowel,  or 
whole  syllable.  It  consists  in  the  repetition  of  the  weakened  vowel 
or  consonant  of  the  stem,  or  in  the  duplication  of  the  first  stem- 
syllable.  The  connecting  vowel  between  two  reduplicated  consonants 
is  the  obscure  js-vowel;  but,  owing  to  the  great  tendency  of  Coos 
towards  euphonj’^,  this  obscure  vowel  is  frequently  affected  by  the 
stem-vowel  (see  § 7).  Final  duplication  is  always  consonantic,  and 
consists  in  the  repetition  of  the  final  consonant  by  means  of  a con- 
necting obscure  vowel,  which  very  often  changes  its  quality  in  accord- 
ance with  the  stem- vowel  preceding  it,  or  with  the  vowel  of  the  suffix 
that  follows  it  (see  § 7). 

The  grammatical  use  of  reduplication  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  verb. 

§ 82.  Initial  Reduplication 

Initial  reduplication  expresses,  in  connection  with  the  proper  verbal 
suffixes,  intensity  of  action,  repetition,  duration,  and  customary 
action.  It  is  employed,  furthermore,  in  the  formation  of  the  passive 
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voice.  Syllabic  reduplication  is  used  very  often  in  addition  to  a pho- 
netic device  (see  § 84)  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a number  of  verbs 
expressing  transitive  ideas  of  continuous  duration.  These  verbs  do 
not  then  require  any  of  the  transitive  suffixes.  This  latter  application 
may  be  of  a later,  secondary  origin. 

Examples  of  reduplication  of  initial  sound,  or  of  initial  consonant  and 
following  vowel: 


vri'n-  to  cheat 
qaio  small  128.29 

ai'vnt  (he)  killed  them  124.4 
to  tear  up 
to  coil 
LO'^-  to  buy 

Examples  of  syllabic  duplication: 

tcine'henl  he  is  thinking  24. 13, 
14 

(Avi-  to  attract 

xiislo^wat  he  recognized  it 
30.28 

VAC  hVtoHs  they  two  put  it 
down  7.4 
le^p-  to  paint 

io“,T-  to  hit 

pd^'Tama  slave 

W6L-  to  twist 

si'x'its  he  shook  it  off  42.3 


(^vAvn7id' mi  I am  cheating  you 
QEqai'cu  Id  vA'tin  clubbed  (into 
pieces)  is  his  blood  10.6 
U aiaihm'yu  they  were  killed  58.8 
pEpUm'ye  he  was  torn  up  48.16 
Tititxwl^' wat  I am  coiling  it 
LO'^LO'^roVyeqEm  it  is  being  bought 
88.13,  14 

hi  JianL  t<Antc%na! is  you  sha’n’t 
think  of  me  88.29 
dmc^ma'e^waq  it  was  attracting  by 
means  of  its  breath  88.25 
itl'tin'lu  (she)  is  being  recognized 
56.5 

la'^  hithitowe^'wat  these  he  is  put- 
ting down  34.8 

xLe'itc  lijM'yap  Id  d with  it  she 
painted  their  faces  122.6 
xnd^nt  Lo'^xto^' wax  many  that 

one  were  hitting  80.4,  5 
xnd  pd^Tcpd'^walc'^  people  she  was 
enslaving  70.15 

xqe'Htc  vnLwe^'yaL  slowl}^  she  is 
twisting  him  60.7 
ixsix'sl'yax'  I am  shaking  it  off 


Owing  to  the  fact  that  reduplication  and  duplication  are  based  upon 
the  principle  of  consonantic  or  stem  weakening,  the  repeated  element 
occurs  very  often  in  a changed  foim.  The  following  rules  have  been 
observed  in  this  respect: 

(1)  The  semi- vocalic  y reduplicates  into  a long  1. 

yix^ntce  together  64.8  lyixantcu'ye  it  was  gathered  up 

yaWwat  he  is  coaxing  him  wdndj  il  i'yatu  thus  they  were 

coaxed  98.4,  5 
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(2)  The  spirant  x'  in  consonantic  combinations,  when  reduplicated, 
becomes  fc’.  In  the  same  manner  alveolar  s becomes  the  affricative  ts. 


is  x-l.'oH  we  two  put  it  in 
26.25 

x‘ti  it  slid  down  26.19 

yixe'n  sLa'qa  la  once  to  bathe 
she  went  84.24 
sto^q  he  stood  20.4 


il  k-ix’Lldwe^'wat  they  are  putting 
them  in  frequently  52.9 
Icix'ti'yu  it  was  slid  down  94.5 

t^La'qaai  she  was  bathing  84.21 

tsEstdqe^'yu  he  was  made  to  stand 
on  his  feet 


(3)  The  reduplication  of  the  fortis  palatal  Tc!  consists  in  the  mere 
amplification  of  the  consonant  by  means  of  a prefixed  a-vowel. 

kla'lat  he  shouted  36.7  akla'laai  Is  hWmis  shouting  is  the 

woman  56.5 


(4)  Combinations  of  two  or  more  consonants,  of  which  a velar,  a 
palatal,  a nasal  (m,  w),  an  h or  I,  form  the  second  element,  redjiplicate 
the  second  consonant.  The  lateral  (Q  is  in  such  cases  preceded  by  a 
vowel,  since  initial  combinations  of  Z + velar  are  impossible. 


skwl'wat  he  informed  him 
164.22 

tsxavn'yat  he  put  it  down 
36.21 

hJcwa'at  he  cut  it  off 
sqats  he  seized  it  36.20 

Llxant  he  threw  it  42.10 

a'lqas  fear  66.4 

Llha'tsa  he  put  on  28.23 
xmeni'yat  he  tipped  it  over 
46.26 

q!mits  she  ate  it  24.16 
x^all'yat  he  hugged  him  116.4 
Compare  also  — 

laUxnint  she  jabbed  him  112.17 
hlnoH  he  opens  (the  door) 

(5)  Syllables  ending  in  an  ^ 
the  repeated  syllable. 
kvMt-  to  roar 
qals-  to  cut 


wdndy  kwiskwi' wat  that  way  he  is 
informing  her  60.19 
xEtsxawe^' xoat  he  is  putting  it 
down 

hmLkwd'yu  it  was  cut  off  76.14 
md  qEsqd'yit  the  person  was 
seized  10.4 

xaLlxane^'wat  he  is  throwing  it 
frequently 

aqa'lqsond'ya  he  became  afraid 
of  him  28.24,  25 
haLlhd'yu  it  was  put  on 
■mExmene^'wat  he  is  tipping  it  over 

inEqhmlyu  it  is  eaten  142.6 
dxeHe^'yxi  he  was  hugged 

ilExu'ye  he  was  jabbed 
ndhlnowe*' loat  he  is  constautl}' 
opening  (the  door) 

+ consonant  omit  the  m,  and  I in 

kvAtkun'ltaai  it  is  roaring  114.6 
qasqa'lsaai  be  is  cutting 
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x-ne’^'tUs  he  jumped  32.4  niaai  he  is  jumping 

she  asked  him  (52.15  mitcmVntci’yeqEm  he  is  asked 

70.9 


ha'^mx-  to  dress  hides 

da'mU  man  14.7 

klwanx'^-  to  cut  (the  hair) 

tMh'  to  tie  a knot 
to  comb  (hair) 

A number  of  stems  occur  in 
nantic  reduplication  and  syllabu 


-i?®  ha^'xha'^ma^x  they  two  are 
dressing  hides  68.27, 28 
ic  tElta/miltu  you  two  (will)  get 
strong  120.17, 18 

khoa' xkhoanax  he  is  cutting  his 
hair 

tsi'k’tsilak’  he  is  tying  a knot 
d'psilap  he  is  combing  (his  hair) 

parallel  forms  showing  both  conso- 
duplication. 


yixe'ntce  together  64.8 


x'ne'et  he  is  on  top  10.1 


mintc-  to  ask 
cuLts  he  set  afire 


lyixantcdne^'yu  it  was  gathered 

yExyixentcd'ne'^yu  it  was  gathered 
up  84.16 

x'inx'inV'' wat  he  is  jjutting  it  on 
top 

x'i'x'intu  it  is  being  put  on  top 
mUcmi'natc  she  is  asking  80.12 
TTiEmintcu' ye  he  was  asked 
dhcu' Laai  it  is  burning 
cecu'lu  fire  was  set  to  68.11 


§ 83.  Final  Reduplication 


Final  reduplication  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  distribu- 
tion, mutuality,  and,  in  intransitive  verbs,  an  action  that  is  performed 
now  and  then  (see  § 37).  It  is  also  employed  as  a means  of  forming 
neutral  verbs  that  indicate  actions  of  long  incessant  duration. 


yEq  he  went  away 

sb'^t-  to  trade 
hu^'mis  woman  26.7 
std^'ioaq  he  stood  20.7 
kivill'yat  he  rolls  it 
hw°’a'tis  dream  98.7 


qai'nis  la'^  yaq^qafnl  from  the 
shore  they  are  runningaway  (one 
after  the  other,  singly)  36.18,19 
is  sd'^titd'ni  hariL  we  two  will 
trade  (mutually)  16.7,  8 
inlExa'iid  la'^  hu'^inidisd' ni  them- 
selves they  marry  12.5 
stbwa' qEqdnl  he  is  continually 
standing  up  and  sitting  down 
kwil^ld'ni  Ie  haltl'mis  rolling  is 
the  ocean  6.2 

hiodfit^dsd!n%  he  is  constantly 
dreaming  (literally,  now  and 
then)  72.1 
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Vd'im.  tE  xaP'p  runs  down  the 
water  16.9 

x'pi  Ie  yixafwEx  it  burned 
down,  the  house  58.12, 13 
wu'txe  he  came  back  28.9 

kl'^vn'  Ie  the  woman 

was  lost  5-1.19 
uEq  he  ran  away  100.16 


Iklwa'k'^  tE  xa/^p  is  continually  run- 
ning down  the  water  17.4 
x'pa'ap  Ie  yixd'wEX  burning 
(down)  is  the  house 
wutxa'xa  te'%s  hV^'ine  came  back 
(one  by  one)  our  (dual)  children 
44.7 

heq>pLpa'w%sk!u' wax'^  my  hat  got 
lost  (impersonal) 

U nEqa'qa  they  ran  away  (sever- 
ally) 


There  are  a number  of  stems  expressing  verbal,  nominal,  and  adjec- 
tival ideas,  that  appear  invariably  in  reduplicated  or  doubled  form. 
Some  of  these  expressions  are  onomatopoetic  in  character;  others 
may  have  been  borrowed  from  the  neighboring  languages;  while  still 
others  may  be  new  formations,  necessitated  by  the  introduction  of 
new  ideas  and  concepts  through  the  contact  of  the  Coos  with  the 
white  people.  (See  also  § 116.) 

The  following  is  a partial  list  of  such  stems: 


e'qeq  killing  spot  80.14 
(compare  e'qe-  to  die) 
yVmyvm  eyelash  (compare 
yxm-  to  twinkle) 
wa'lwal  knife  78.11 

Im'x'hax'  wagon  (compare 
ha*x’~  to  drag) 
hethe'te  rich  26.2 
he'^'he'^  knot  92.8 
pu'spus^  cat 

puyxpux  a spout  30.25 
mus'mus^  cow 

tay-'ta}^  basket  112.4 
tsEtse'kwxn  cane  28.18 
tsEli'mtsElim  button 


Wplip  white  man’s  paint  (com- 
pare le*p-  to  paint) 
tco'xtcox  rabbit  60.23 

g'img'i'rrds  rain  (compare  g'x'mlt 
it  rains) 
k'x'nk’xn  stick 

k'xsk'a'sxL  fish-hawk 
ku'kum,  raven 

qatqai'h  belt  28.7  (compare  tqa^L- 
to  put  a belt  on) 
qa'lqal  digging-stick  26.17 
x’Vnx'xn.  saddle  (compare 
x'ne'et  it  is  on  top) 
xa' Lxat  ax  (compare  Lxat-  to  chop) 
xxoa'lxwal  eye  40.1 
xvA'tsxut  deer  64.19 


ta'ntan  to  come  ashore  (whale)  128.28 

pi'^’px  to  go  home  28.3 

yu'yu  to  stop  (while  traveling)  5.2 
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Phonetic  Changes  (§§  84-85) 

Grammatical  processes  by  means  of  phonetic  changes  are  few  in 
number,  and  not  clearly  developed.  The  phonetic  change  may  be  of 
a vocalic  or  consonantic  character. 


§ 84.  Vocalic  Chaufjes 


Vocalic  change  is  confined  to  the  verb,  and  consists  in  the  amplifi- 
cation of  the  stem  by  means  of  a vowel  (usually  the  a- vowel),  or  in 
the  modification  of  the  vowel  connecting  a suffix  with  a stem.  Stem 
amplification  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  forming  active  or  transi- 
tive verbs  from  verbal  stems,  and  of  denoting  duration  of  action. 
The  latter  application  occurs  in  verbs  that  have  already  been  transi- 
tivized  by  means  of  some  transitive  suffix.  The  stem  is  frequently 
duplicated  before  amplification  is  applied  to  it  (see  §§  82,83).  For 
another  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  see  §§  4,  11. 


thwiL-  to  follow 
tcinL-  to  reach 

he  stood  20.4 

Hx  yu'yu  they  two  stopped 
(for  a moment)  5.2 
k/a^-  to  peck 

dip-  to  comb  one’s  hair 
mintc-  to  ask 

wlL-  to  twist 


In  tcUc  tkwl'yaL  (they)  can  not  fol- 
low him 

yixd'wExetc  td'nah  la  ly-ma'x. 
to  (the  roof  of)  the  house  reached 
its  horn  86.25,  26 
nhab!  stb'waq  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree  he  stood  26.17 
'dx  yu''^^yu  they  two  stopped  (for 
a long  time)  5.5 

h'Ub'xdt  kla'wai  he  saw  him  (in 
the  act  of)  pecking  at  it  20.9 
d'pdlap  he  is  combing  his  hair 
wandj  mitcmi'nate  that  way  she  is 
asking  80.12 

xqe'ltc  vnLxod'yaL  slowly  she  is 
twisting  him  60.7 


Modification  of  a connecting  vowel,  whenever  it  occurs,  is  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  indicating  duration  of  action.  As  this  phenomenon 
has  been  discussed  more  fully  in  connection  with  the  transitive  suffixes 
-t  and  -ts,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapters  dealing  with  those 
suffixes  (see  § 26  and  also  p.  357),  in  order  to  avoid  repetition. 

r^xlVdt  they  two  shake  it  13.8  li'eat  He  zHd  (he)  is  shaking  the 

earth  continually  16.2 

'Q,mu'xnnt  I felt  it  iprmt'xnoat  I am  feeling  it 

I painted  it  V^tats  I am  painting  it 
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§ 85.  Consonantic  Changes 


The  application  of  consonantic  changes  as  a means  of  forming  gram- 
matical processes  is  a very  peculiar  phenomenon,  characteristic  of 
the  Coos  language.  Its  use  is  confined  to  a very  few  instances;  and 
the  process,  while  to  all  appearances  consisting  in  the  hardening 
of  the  final  consonant,  is  of  such  a petrified  nature  that  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  analyze  it.  It  occurs  only  in  a few  nouns  of  relationship, 
and  its  significance  may  be  said  to  be  endearing  and  diminutive.  The 
following  examples  of  consonantic  change  have  been  found: 


hoe'^s  a young  woman  86.1 
woman  24.6 


dd'mil  man  14.7 
dl'lol  young  man  22.6 


kwe'ik’  a young  girl  12.2 
hW'mik'  old  woman  (used  in  the 
same  sense  as  we  use  our  phrase 
MY  DEAR  OLD  WIFE)  58.5 
to'mih  old  man  20.2 
dl'loL  young  boy  60.2 


Syntactic  Particles  (§§  86-95) 

§ 86.  Introductory 

By  syntactic  particles  is  meant  here  the  great  number  of  enclitic 
and  proclitic  expletives  that  are  employed  in  Coos  as  a means  of 
expressing  grammatical  categories  and  syntactic  relations.  They 
cover  a wide  range  of  ideas,  and  refer  more  properly  to  the  whole 
sentence  than  to  any  specific  part  of  it.  With  the  exception  of  two 
particles,  none  of  them  are  capable  of  composition;  that  is  to  say, 
they  can  not  be  used  with  any  suffix  or  prefix,  although  two  or  even 
three  particles  may  be  combined  into  one.  Such  combined  particles 
usually  retain  the  functions  of  each  of  the  component  elements.  All 
syntactic  particles  are  freely  movable,  and  may  be  shifted  from  one 
position  to  another  without  affecting  the  sense  of  the  sentence. 


§ 87.  Temporal  Particles 

1.  hun  ABOUT  TO.  It  denotes  actions  that  will  take  place  in  the  im- 
mediate future.  Its  position  is  freely  movable,  and  it  may  be 
placed  before  or  after  the  verb. 

tso  Kan  kvn'lt  Ke  k'itsnma' mis  now  he  was  about  to  bend  the  half 
62.29 

x^all  yat  han  Ke  dl'lol  he  is  about  to  hug  the  young  man  114.26. 
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2.  hanL  shall,  will.  It  is  regularly  used  to  denote  a future  action, 

and  it  is  the  sign  of  the  future.  It  either  precedes  or  follows 
the  verb. 

nen,  pkd' katc  hanL  T^k'Uo'vAt  I will  see  my  grandfather 

gb'^s  diH  hanL  Ml'wx  everything  will  grow  9.3 

(An  sqats  hanL  ts  tdwdl  you  shall  seize  that  yonder  tire  40.18,  19 

is  ali'cani  hanL  we  two  will  play  38.11 

In  Is'yi  hanL  not  good  will  (it  be) 

3.  Elt  INTEND,  ABOUT  TO.  It  gives  the  sentence  the  force  of  a peri- 

phrastic future.  It  either  precedes  or  follows  the  verb. 

i gantc  iht  dla  when  anywhere  you  intend  to  go  15.3 
i dl*l  il  LOwe*'wat  eU  when  something  they  intend  to  eat  38.2 
qaik^  4x  wutxa'xa  eU  ie'is  hl^'me  I thought  that  they  two  should 
come  back,  those  our  (dual)  children  44.7 

4.  niiklwa  used  to  (be).  It  denotes  an  action  that  took  place  long 

ago.  It  is  often  used  as  a sign  of  the  past  tense.  In  such  cases 
it  is  always  preceded  by  the  particle  he  usually  (see  below), 
and  it  follows  the  verb  which  is  used  in  its  repetitive  form. 

niklwa  ydne'^  nd'hin  this  used  (to  be)  your  shinny  club  38.16 
xa^p  T^u'qvAt  nxklwa  water  I used  to  boil 
'Qnnwx'naai  he  niklwa  I used  to  cheat 
'Q^'pdUap  he  Tpx'ne’k'  niklwa  I used  to  comb  my  hair 

By  suffixing  to  niklwa  the  obsolete  suffix  -Zi,  the  temporal  adverb 
niklwalli  yesterday  is  obtained. 

niklwalli  'Q.qa'la  yesterday  I crossed  (the  river) 

hvl^'mis  hdlaq  Ie  niklwalli  a woman  arrived  yesterday  142.10 

5.  he  USUALLY,  FREQUENTLY,  HABITUALLY,  denotes  an  action  that  is 

performed  very  frequently.  The  particle  either  precedes  or 
follows  the  verb.  The  verb  is  very  often  used  in  the  repetitive 
form,  whenever  possible. 

gd^s  mi'ldtc  he  Lld'xEm  always  usually  he  is  talking  15.4 
tElhalLe  md  tclidla'lHoat  he  old  people  on  that  sit  habitually 
38.3 

When  following  the  future  particle  hanL,  or  its  potential  form  yanL 
(see  p.  391),  he  coalesces  with  them  into  hanLawe  and  yanLawe 
respectively. 

yanLawe  dill  dqa'^wenisa' ndya,  hanLonae  xlditc  I nuwi  dLld  xEtn 
whenever  you  will  get  mad  at  something,  you  will  talk  with  it 
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loud  (literally,  if  shall  usually  something  you  get  augry  at  it 
shall  usually  with  it  hard  you  be  talking)  16.3,  4 
yanzawe  xqantc  ma  hvfyam^  Isla'^  hanzawe  eFkwa'nana'ya  when- 
ever a person  gets  ready  to  come  from  somewhere,  this  you 
shall  usually  tell  (literally,  if  shall  usually  from  where  a person 
get  ready  [to  come]  this  shall  usually  you  tell  it)  19.3,  4 

The  particle  he  amalgamates  with  the  adverb  yu  very  into  a tem- 
poral adverb,  yuwe  whenever.  ) 

xallvm  he  yuwe  la^  yixu'me  warm  usually  (it  is)  whenever  that 
one  travels  24.6 

yuwe  yi'mat  ha'^  gd^s  mi'ldtc  lokHo'hwaai  whenever  he  twinkles 
(his  eyes),  it  is  always  lightning  16.6,  7 

The  same  process  may  have  taken  place  in  the  rare  adverb  towe 
WHEN.  The  first  component  may  be  a stem,  to-,  while  the  second 
element  is  the  particle  he.  The  example  given  below  will  sub- 
stantiate this  assertion.  We  have  here  a complex  of  two  sen- 
tences stating  a fact  of  frequent  occuri-ence.  In  the  first  sen- 
tence the  repetitive  particle  occurs  clearly,  while  it  seems  to  be 
missing  in  the  subordinate  sentence.  And  since,  according  to 
the  examples  given  above,  all  the  components  of  a complex  of 
sentences  must  show  the  particle  he,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
frequentative  particle  is  one  of  the  two  elements  in  towe.  The 
example  follows : 

xyEwi'  zltafltc  he  Hx  yixu'me  towe  hu^mis  h%k! a! mtiye  from 
another  country  usually  they  two  travel  when(ever)  a woman 
gets  her  monthly  courses  26.6,  7 

§ S8.  Particles  Denoting  Degrees  of  Certainty  and 

Knowledge 

6.  Icwa  IT  SEEMS,  AS  IF,  LIKE,  KIND  OF,  denotes  an  object  or  an  action 

the  quantity  or  quality  of  which  is  not  intimately  known  to  the 
speaker. 

hats  kwa  to' hits  just  as  if  he  hit  it 

kwa  h! cat  hs  z!td  almost  as  if  he  shook  the  earth  16.2 
hats  kwa  u'yu  wina' qaxEm-  Idl  zowV-'wat  just  like  a rainbow  is 
spread  out  that  (which)  he  was  eating  32.14 
hats  kwa  i^to'mxz  just  like  an  old  man  I (am) 

7.  yxhu,  MAYBE,  PERHAPS,  I GUESS.  Both  forms  appear  without 

any  apparent  distinction.  This  particle  may  apply  to  any  part  of 
speech  in  a sentence,  and  its  position  is  freely  movable.  It  has  a 
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dubitative  character.  It  expresses  the  possibility  of  a certain 
action  taking  or  having  taken  place,  and  at  the  same  time  doubts 
the  certainty  of  its  occurrence. 

Mnl  e'k’EXEm  Wye  ha' hdtc  there  perhaps  amongst  (them)  is 
your  elder  brother  91.28 

tn  ic  heioese^rd  merely  perhaps  you  two  are  lying  28.13,  14 
La'yEtat  X;“  (she)  may  get  hungry  64.15 
e^xd'ms  maybe  (that)  you  are  sick 

This  particle  is  very  often  followed  by  the  negation  In  not. 

yiku  In  xd'nis  he  is  probably  sick  (literally,  maybe  [or  maybe] 
not  he  is  sick) 

When  followed  by  the  future  particle  hanL,  it  amalgamates  with  it 
into  yihwanL  or  kwanL  (see  §§  8,  9),  and  it  is  translated  by 
(l)  WONDER  WHETHER,  (l)  SUPPOSE  IF. 

m kfwanL  d'ya  t^qdJya  won’t  I loose  my  breath  % (literally,  not  I 
perhaps  will  [be]  gone  my  breath)  64.13,  14 
la'^  'Q,xlHs  hwanL  suppose  I hit  that  one  with  a club  (literally, 
that  one  1 hit  it  with  a club  perhaps  shall)  124.16 
yihwanL  dx'l0  'Q,Ldwe^'wat  I wonder  what  1 shall  eat  (literally, 
maybe  will  that  there  I eat  it)  32.19,  20 

It  is  contracted  with  the  following  ul  into  yihdL^  Ml  (see  § 9 and 
p.  391). 

yihdL  In  hfyi  perhaps  that  will  be  good  (literally,  perhaps  would 
[be]  that  not  good) 

yihdL  xtcltc  yuL  him  'Q,ha'^ts  I wonder  how  it  would^  be  if  I 
should  make  a dam  (literally,  perhaps  would  [be]  how,  if  should 
a dam  I make)  34.16 

m Ml  qaic  ha'^'[At  teQ,  xmVnkatc  could  not  my  son-in-law  cut  off 
a chunk?  (literally,  not  perhaps  would  a chunk  cut  off  this  my 
son-in-law)  128.29 

W^hen  followed  by  the  particle  il  surely  (see  p.  388),  it  is  contracted 
with  it  into  x/Ucuhl  or  Tcvnl  (see  § 8),  and  lends  to  a statement  a 
high  degree  of  probability. 

qa'wax  hvM  Wye  hd'Ldtc  above  may  (be)  surely  your  elder  brother 
96.4,  5 

The  particle  yiM,  appears  sometimes  as  yihwa,  yikwe,  or  hwe. 
The  reason  for  this  phonetic  change  could  not  be  found. 
y\kwa  qantc  la  where  may  it  have  gone?  (literally,  perhaps  some- 
where it  went?)  88.3 

§ 88 
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yxkwe  dlH  ts  i^k-Uo'vnt  what  may  it  be  that  I see?  (literally,  per- 
haps something  this  I see  it)  108.11 
Icwa  kwe  yu  In  a!yu  l sWi  (I)  wonder  if  it  is  not  so,  cousin?  (liter- 
ally, as  if  perhaps  very  not  surely  [it]  must  be,  O cousin!)  38.21 

8.  lidkwal,  kwal.  A compound  particle  having  the  same  signifi- 

cance as  hwa.  It  consists  of  the  unexplained  prefix  Jm-  (which 
seems  to  occur  also  in  Tiarn/iL^  see  p.  392),  the  particle  kwa^  and 
the  abbreviated  form  of  dM  (see  p.  407). 

hakwcd  x’Wf  yo/fn  Ie  Z%'kw%t  kind  of  reddish  (were)  the  feathexS  20.10 
klwaf^nt  hahml  qa'P’xtat  he  heard  some  kind  of  a noise  (literally, 
he  heard  as  if  a noise  were  made)  60.29 

9.  q^n  denotes  suspicion.  It  is  very  difiicult  to  render  it  in  English 

otherwise  than  by  a whole  sentence. 

Tmaqen  dl^lLlVmEq  she  suspected  some  scent  (literally,  as  if, 
suspicion,  something  [a]  smell)  24.10 
kwa  qln  ma,  ic  SLna'e^wat  it  seems  as  if  you  two  are  hiding  a per- 
son (literally,  as  if,  suspicion,  a person  you  two  are  hiding)  24.11 

10.  qaiT&u  expresses  a supposition  on  the  part  of  the  speaker.  It 

was  invariably  rendered  by  i thought.  Its  first  component 
can  not  be  analyzed,  while  the  second  is  clearly  the  particle  k^. 

qaiku  'QnH  wutxaJxa  sit  tdis  I thought  they  two  were  going 

to  come  back,  these  our  two  children  44.7 
qaiku  In  %l  ye^ne'^  Id  I thought  not  surely  (this  was)  your  property 
112.7 


11.  qaint.  Neither  of  the  two  elements  of  this  particle  can  be 
analyzed.  It  indicates  that  a certain  fact  came  suddenly  into 
one’s  recollection,  and  may  best  be  translated  by  oh,  i kecol- 
LECT,  I REMEMBER.  It  is  usually  amplified  by  the  particle  l 
(see  p.  392),  which  either  follows  it  immediately  or  else  is  placed 
at  the  very  end  of  the  sentence. 

qcuinl  l nwa'waha  H qdyxs  he  recollected  that  this  was  a spider 
(literally,  recollection,  must  be,  with  [its]  spider,  world)  30.3 
qaml  k^  nld'we  i),  qd'yis  l he  came  to  remember  that  there  was 
such  a thing  (literally,  recollection,  perhaps,  with  such  a thing, 
the  world,  must  [be])  32.9 


12.  natsx.  It  is  used  by  the  speaker  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
doubt.  It  was  rendered  by  i doubt. 
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nats\  (T,diH  la'^  Lowe^'wat  1 doubt  (whether)  some  one  (will)  eat  it 
36.9 

natal  xt<Mc  lin  sqats  (we)  doubt  (whether)  we  (shall)  catch  it 
56.19,  20 

13.  K^ri  HEARSAY.  It  denotes  that  a certain  occurrence  or  fact  is 

known  to  the  speaker  from  hearsay  only.  It  may  best  be  trans- 
lated by  I WAS  TOLD,  IT  IS  SAID. 

ha'wl  hln  Ie  wi'nqas  'll  tend' sndtc  grew  up  the  Spider’s  grandson, 
it  is  said  66.11,  12 

pEnLd'uoai  Mn  ta'ntan  whales  are  reported  to  (have)  come  ashore 
128.28 

y^ne'^  L'le  Mn  la^  lyii'vAt  your  enemies  (as  I heard  you  say)  those  I 
kille°d  110.16,  17 

14.  %l  SURELY,  CERTAINLY,  Confirms  a statement,  and  gives  it  the 

appearance  of  certainty.  It  is  often  used  in  apposition  to  Mn^ 
whenever  the  speaker  wishes  to  imply  that  he  himself  was  a wit- 
ness of  a certain  occurrence.  It  denotes  knowledge  by  experi- 
ence, and  may  be  translated  by  i saw  it.  It  either  follows  or 
precedes  that  part  of  a sentence  which  it  is  to  specify  more 
clearly. 

md  M 'Q,Ld'we*''wat  persons  I do  eat,  indeed  24.18 
T^Uoxqai' nxs  md  il  1 am  a doctor,  surely  10.2 
ted  il  there,  indeed,  sit  down  38.22 

T^k'Uo'vM  il  I saw  him,  for  sure 
xd'nis  il  he  is  sick  (I  saw  it) 

lE'‘yi  lumLel  it  will  be  good  certainly  16.9  {hanLel  = hanL-\-il 
see  § 7) 

In  hel  sla  not  so,  cousin  42.23  (see  § 7) 

15.  ckii  indicates  knowledge  by  evidence.  It  is  used  whenever  the 

speaker  wishes  to  state  a fact  that  occurred  beyond  doubt,  but 
whose  causes  are  not  known  to  him.  It  is  composed  of  c®  (see 
p.  389)  and  It  may  be  rendered  by  it  must  have  been 

THAT. 

yd'xwd  cku  hu^md'k'e  yu'hwe  two  women  must  have  gone  ashore 
126.11,  12  (the  speaker  knows  this  fact  to  be  true  by  examining 
the  tracks  on  the  sand  beach) 

Jiats  cku  hwa  xmd  la)^  td  hithitowe^'wat  just  it  must  be  as  if  a per- 
son that  thing  there  put  it  112.2  (the  evidence  of  this  fact  was 
the  finding  of  the  object  in  question) 

§ 88 
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§ 89.  Particles  Denoting  Connection  with  Pt'cviously 

Expressed  Ideas 

16.  ytqax,  ytqa.  The  exact  significance  of  this  particle  is  not  clear. 

It  was  rendered  by  still,  antway,  at  ant  bate,  neverthe- 
less, EIGHT  AWAY,  JUST.  In  some  cases  it  denotes  a continual 
action. 

yiqa  In  to' hits  hs  to'qmas  still  not  he  hit  the  woodpecker  22.5 

yiqa  hauL  tdx'  ^hakHo'^wat  tl'ye  ix"  at  any  rate,  you  will  here 
leave  your  canoe  54.10, 11 

yiqax  hanL  i^la  right  away  I am  going 

ma  yiL'anoa  md  la.,  yiqa  il  tsxau'wat  even  if  two  persons  go,  never- 
theless they  kill  them  90.10 

hats  yiqa  xqa'wax  iLx  kmna'e^wat  just  continually  from  above  they 
two  look  at  it  6.9 

17.  qats  HOWEVER,  nevertheless,  NOTWITHSTANDING. 

xqa'wax  hd'ldvnUm.,  la^  qats  Jcwa  d'yu  Lowa'hai  qdxanto  from 
above,  some  one  pulled  him,  however,  it  seemed  as  if  he  surely 
ran  upwards  (by  himself)  92.9,  10 

qats  hwiLhiod'yii^  hats  Inqa^'we  Ie  d'la  nevertheless  it  was  cut  oflf 
(and)  it  just  died,  the  child  76.15,  16 

18.  md  BUT,  EVEN  IF,  REALLY. 

md  yd'xwd  md  la.,  yiqa  il  tsxau'wat  even  if  two  persons  go,  never- 
theless they  kill  them  90.10 

ma  yanLawe  ti'mill  dlH  dtd'hits,  yiqa  hcunhawe  la'^  dtsxau'wat 
even  if  strong  something  you  will  strike,  still  you  will  kill  it 
124.11,  12 

md  with  the  negative  particle  m is  rendered  by  not  at  all. 

TThd  In  md  kwaa'nlya,  md  wikidj  Lld'xsm,  not  at  all  people  he 
saw,  nevertheless  that  way  he  was  talking  (making  believe  that 
he  saw  them)  30.27 

19.  nd,  ixdyim  because. 

dalqdtd'mi,  ndyim  wdndj  dzId'xEm  you  scare  me,  because  that 
way  you  are  talking  110.15,  16 

nd  d'yu  qa'lyeq  ha'ltsat  because  surely  salmon  (will)  come  into  the 
river  36.26 

§ 90.  Particles  Denoting  Emotional  States 

20.  c®  expresses  slight  surprise  at  a state  of  affairs  that  has  come  into 

existence  contrary  to  one’s  expectations. 

hv}^m%s  la  d'la  a female  (was)  his  child  (a  boy  was  expected  in 
this  case)  108.6  §§89-90 
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da! mil  a! yu  a man  (it  was)  surely 

tdiml'ye  c®  summer  it  got  30.20 
tso  Lq!  now  it  was  cooked  34.2 

yu  Le  dh!a'lat  too  loud  you  shout  (literally,  very  contrary  to  my 
expectations  you  shout  [the  speaker  ordered  the  whale  to  shout 
loud,  but  he  did  not  expect  such  a noise;  hence  the  use  of  in 
this  sentence])  36.15 

hd'vn  Ie  vA'nqas  H temi'sndtc  grown  up  (has)  the  Spider’s 
grandson  (this  statement  was  made  by  a person  who  believed 
the  boy  to  have  been  dead)  64.24,  25 

c®  is  combined  with  the  future  particle  hariL  into  canz,  and  with  the 
potential  ul  into  cul  (see  § 9).  These  new  particles  express 
expectation  that  will  certainly  be  fulfilled,  and  may  be  trans- 
lated by  I HOPE,  IT  OUGHT. 

dlE'yl  caiiL  you  will  be  all  right  (I  hope)  124.14 
ni  canz  tcdtc  xa'lM  (I  hope)  he  won’t  do  anything  to  me  (literally, 
not  to  me,  it  ought,  what  he  does)  116.2 
yu  cuz  'Q.h'fdk-ina'wis  yuz  'Q.zi'mlet  I ought  to  get  very  tired,  if  I 
keep  on  spearing  (literally,  very  much,  it  ought  to  be,  I with- 
out laziness,  if  should  1 spear  it)  34.17 
Ie'yI  cuz  i la^  In  kvnzkwd'yu  good  it  might  have  been  if  that  one 
not  bad  been  cut  off  76.16 

cdz  nUcntc  is  pli'yat  (of)  that  a little  we  two  ought  to  take 
home  112.3 

is  frequently  prefixed  to  the  demonstrative  pronoun  is,  forming 
a new  particle  ctE  or  eta.  This  particle  often  follows  the 
interrogative  forms  of  tditc,  dlH,  and  wit  (see  pp.  407,  411), 
giving  the  interrogation  a tinge  of  surprise,  as  it  were. 

dwi'tu  eta  who  are  you?  (literally,  you,  who  is  it?) 
dlHu  eta  tE  nk'W'unt  what  do  I see?  (literally,  what  is  it  that  I 
see?)  106.16,  17 

' xtdi'tcu  eta  tE  la!''  in  z!nd'‘‘'tat  why  does  it  not  come  open?  (liter- 
ally, why  is  it  that  that  one  not  comes  open?)  76.4 

21.  ctl  INDEED.  Composed  of  c^  and  il.  It  has  retained  the  signifi- 
cance of  both  of  its  component  elements.  It  consequently 
denotes  a fact  known  by  actual  experience,  at  the  occurrence 
of  which  the  speaker  is  surprised,  as  it  came  into  existence 
contrary  to  his  expectations. 

his  dl  dne  yd  mdld'huTd'  la  it,  x'na'at  also  indeed,  thou,  O heart  of 
salmon  I runnest?  36.19,  20 
tso  dl  xwdndji'ye  now,  indeed,  that  way  it  is  8.2 
dne  dl  you  it  is,  indeed  10.3 
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This  particle  occurs  frequently  with  the  transitional  suffix  -lye 
(see  § 35). 

mini  dWye  mandy  k!wd<^nt  there,  indeed,  already  he  felt  it 
32.16,  17 

22.  Jittc  indicates  surprise.  The  native  Coos  is  unable  to  render  it. 

Its  meaning  was  deduced  from  the  sense  of  the  sentences  in 
which  it  occurred. 

ke^hats  dd'mxl  k‘Ud'wU  isxu  kite  Un  heni'k'^ndtc  suddenly  a man 
she  saw  lying  with  her  elder  sister  50. 22,  23 
md  Jiem'tset  hUc  a person  was  laid  bare  58.22 

§ Ql.  Particles  Denoting  the  Conditional 

23.  uL  WOULD,  SHOULD.  It  puts  the  sentence  in  which  it  occurs  in 

a potential  mode.  It  may  either  precede  or  follow  the  verb  to 
which  it  belongs. 

kat'ifxnisen  qalxml'ye  ul  wvJtxe  tei^  d'la  in  five  days,  if  should 
return  my  child  12.22,  23 

UL  ’qJc'Uo' wit  ali'canl  H mSn  (I)  should  be  the  one  to  see  them 
play,  if — 92.16 

nk’i'LoHs  ul  I should  find  it  if — 

xtd'tadL  how  would  it  be  if — 5.2  (contracted  from  xtciHcu^-UL; 
see  § 9). 

24.  yuL  IF — SHOULD,  IF — WOULD.  Itgives  the  sentence  a conditional 

tinge.  It  occurs  usually  in  the  subordinate  sentence  whenever 
UL  has  been  used  in  the  co-ordinate  sentence,  although  it  is  fre- 
quently used  independently  of  ul.  It  always  precedes  the  verb. 

xtcd'tcuL  yuL  is  so^titd'nl  how  would  it  be  if  we  two  should  trade? 
15.6 

yuL  hwina'e*wat  In  ul  aiai^wd'yu  Ie  hi'’' me  if  she  had  seen  it, 

they  not  would  have  been  killed,  the  children  58.10,  11 
Ie'yI  yuL  T^nLi'me  good  (would  it  be)  if  I should  have  a fish-trap 
34.19 

25.  yarn,  if  expresses  the  conditional  in  the  present  or  future  tense. 

It  usually  precedes  the  verb,  and  it  is  used  in  subordinate  sen- 
tences in  apposition  to  hanL.  It  also  occurs  independently  of 
hauL.  Since  the  native  Coos  does  not  distinguish  between  the 
conditional  present  and  future  tenses,  yauL  is  used  to  express 
also  the  present  conditional. 

U nl  hanL  Tcwtna'll.,  yanL  f^c^aUctet  they  will  not  see  me,  if  I [will] 
work  128.23,  24 
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yaiiL  Sn  ddwd'ya  ximndy,  yixe*'  dlH  hariL  dmitsmUsta/nd  if  you 
don’t  want  it  that  way,  one  thing  I will  teach  you  124.7,  8 
. . . yariL  ysai'  Lltaf  ate  %s  hdlaq  when  in  another  country  we 
two  shall  arrive  28.23 

'Qk'Unt  yanhel  1 guess,  I will  try,  surely  (literally,  if  I shall  try, 
surely;  yanLd=yanL-\-U;  see  § 7) 

§ 92.  JExhor'tative  Particles 

26.  L MUST,  NECESSARILY.  It  signifies  that  a certain  state  of  affairs 

or  an  action  must  take  place.  It  has  therefore  the  force  of  an 
emphatic  imperative.  It  is  placed  either  before  or  after  the 
verb  (or  noun),  no  matter  whether  the  verb  is  used  in  its  impera- 
tive form  or  not. 

ItcMa'ais  l dn  la' ex  close  to  the  shore  you  (must)  go  30.23 
qa! Xante  Lpid'tE  loud  you  (must)  shout  (literally,  shout  upwards) 
30.26 

In  L tcUc  xa'ltE  ten^  dd'mU  don’t  you  do  anything  to  my  husband 
(literally,  not  [must],  manner,  doit,  [to]  that  my  husband)  26.15 
cind  tila'qai  l you  must  stay  (here) 

• dlEqa^wiya' tanl  l you  (must)  tell  a story  38.13, 14 
Id  L UL  Ie' y%  this  must  be  good  (literally,  that  thing,  necessarily, 
should  be  good)  40.25 

27.  ha^niL,  nvih,  %L.  The  exact  function  of  this  particle  defies  all 

attempts  at  an  explanation.  It  was  usually  translated  by  let 

ME,  I SHOULD  LIRE  TO,  BETTER  (iT  WILL  BE,  IP),  whenever  it 

referred  to  the  speaker.  When  referring  to  the  person  spoken 
to  or  spoken  of,  it  was  rendered  by  better,  you  may,  please, 

A WHILE. 

hamlL  T^hmna'dwat  I should  like  to  look  at  him 
mlL  diltd'  to' hits  better  hit  this  one  124.15 
hamlL  dne  xlditc  dk'H'ntqEm  you  may  with  it  try  92.1 
fiamlL  dhlats  please,  speak  16.2 

mlL  halt!  dne  xlditc  dhldts  now  you  with  it  speak  (a  while)  16.5 
iL  hanL  xtditc  xa'l(d?  what  (would  be)  better  to  do  ? 86. 10 

In  examining  these  sentences  one  must  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
hamlL  (or  viIl)  is  of  an  exhortative  character.  By  its  means  the 
speaker  either  asks  permission  of  the  imaginary  person  spoken 
to,  to  perform  a certain  action,  or  he  conveys  a polite  command 
to  the  person,  spoken  to.  In  both  cases  the  granting  of  the 
desire  is  a foregone  conclusion. 

§ 92 
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hamlL  and  mlL  are  contracted  with  the  periphrastic  Turn  into  hamlLan 
and  inxLan^  adding  to  the  particle  a future  significance. 

hamlLan  i^hleHc  let  me  go  out  28.26 

hamxLan  nVTc'in  wdt  let  me  look  for  wood  102.3 

mlLom.  ^muxtUsafmi  permit  me  to  feel  of  you  72.17 

28.  kivts  LET  us  TWO.  This  particle  is  composed  of  the  particle 

PERHAPS  and  of  the  inclusive  form  of  the  personal  pronoun  is 
WE  TWO.  Its  function  is  that  of  an  imperative  for  the  inclusive. 
The  verb,  which  it  alwaj’^s  precedes,  takes  the  imperative  suflixes. 

Iwis  Lxa'tE  let  us  two  chop  wood  26.16,  16 

kiois  tsE'mtUsE  tE  tahd'liic-  let  us  two  loosen  that  quiver  122.27 

29.  kwtn  LET  us  (all)  exercises  the  function  of  the  imperative  for 

the  first  person  plural.  The  first  component  is,  beyond  doubt, 
the  particle  perhaps.  The  second  element  can  be  no  other 
than  the  personal  pronoun  for  the  first  person  plural  lin.  The 
contraction  of  k^  + lin  into  kvAn  may  have  been  effected  by  the 
analogy  of  k^  + is  into  kims. 

hiiAn  L6  tsx^wE  let  us  kill  him  quickly  68.3 
kvAn  sqa'tsE  let  us  seize  it 

§ 93.  Particles  Denoting  Emphasis 

30.  he>.  By  its  means  the  Coos  emphasizes  any  part  of  speech.  It 

usually  precedes  the  word  to  be  emphasized. 

he'  yu  xtcd'yvx''  rnd  a very  insignificant  man  (literally,  emphasis, 
very  small  man)  42.6 

he'  xd  ilia  LovA'tat  xd'°"patc  she  first  ran  into  the  water  56.9 
he'  Al  kwPk'i'ye  surely,  indeed,  it  was  a girl  12.1,  2 

Whenever  he'  precedes  the  conjunction  hats,  it  forms  a new  particle, 
which  is  rendered  by  suddenly. 

he' hats  md  k'ild'wit  suddenly  a person  she  saw  54.2 
he'hats  L/nd"'tat  Ie  tcH'lE  suddenly  came  open  the  door  62.5 

31.  he'kwain  exceedingly  (like  the  English  colloquial  awfully). 

This  particle  consists  of  the  following  three  independent  and 
separable  components:  he',  kwa,  and  in.  Literally  translated, 
the  particle  means  verily,  it  seems  not.  Since  the  phrase  is 
used  as  a sort  of  an  exclamation  with  an  interrogative  character, 
it  may  best  be  compared  to  our  English  exclamation  isn’t  this 
A FINE  day!  which  really  means  this  is  a fine  day. 
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he^kwaln  Is'-yl  H thiw^Hds  she  was  awfully  glad  (literally,  what, 
as  if  not  her  heart  good?)  64.9,  10 
he^hwaln  xhu'vns  md  a very  poor  man  (literally,  what,  as  if  not 
a poor  man?)  42.5 

he'hwa  il  In  dowd'ya  they  liked  him  very  much  (literally,  what, 
as  if  they  not  liked  him?)  24.29 

32.  itE  is  used  in  direct  discourse  only.  It  always  follows  the  word 

that  is  to  be  emphasized. 

T^ne  Ue  Ie  dddwdyExtafis  qa^'wa  I am  (emphatic)  the  one  you 
wanted  (last)  night  50.25,  26 
dhW'mis  Ue!  you  will  (be)  a woman  (emphatic)  24.20 
te^  Ue  kwd'xaL  ll'ye  e'k^Latc  this  (emphatic)  (is)  the  bow  (of)  thy 
father  62.24 

qallyeq  Ue  %n  Ue pEnLo'wai  it  is  salmon,  not  whale  (literally,  sal- 
mon [emphasis],  not  [emphasis]  whale)  130.12,  13 

§ 94.  Restrictive  JParticles 

33.  La  ONLY.  It  limits  the  action  to  a certain  object.  It  always  fol- 

lows the  word  so  limited. 

La  In  tcntc  xali  (to)  that  only  not  anything  he  did  68.13 
wa'lwal  La  d'tsEin  a knife  only  give  me  80.14,  15 
wdndj  La  ike  hwee'nlylm  that  way  only  people  know  them  two 
19.10 

34.  tst  SIMPLY,  MERELY,  JUST.  It  has  a slight  restrictive  character. 
td  dqa'qal  you  were  merely  sleeping  68.19 

ykcdn  qodvml'ye  td  In  dlH  one  morning,  it  was  simply  gone  (lit- 
erally, once,  morning  it  got,  simply,  not  something)  88.3 

td  contracts  with  the  following  hoML  into  tsanL  (see  § 9). 

taanL  dtd'tdnts  only  then  shall  you  have  it  78.15 

§ 95.  The  Interrogative  Particle  i 

35.  i.  This  particle,  exercising  the  function  of  our  sign  of  interroga- 

tion, is  used  only  in  sentences  that  have  no  other  interrogation. 
It  is  usually  placed  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

d'yu  diloxqai'nxs  I surely  (art)  thou  a doctor?  10.4 
tdx’  ikclal  did  they  two  go  (by)  here?  96.18,  19 
dhvdna!'dwat  % neq,  hd'Ldtc  have  you  seen  my  elder  brothers? 
96.18 

When  preceded  by  the  particle  han,  I is  rendered  by  may  i ? 

T^lmUs  han  I may  I eat  it? 
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THE  PRONOUN  (§§96-100) 

§ 96.  The  Independent  Personal  Pronouns 

Coos  has  two  sets  of  independent  personal  pronouns,  formed  from 
two  different  stems. 

The  first  of  these  two  sets  is  formed  from  the  stem  -xkan  for  the 
first  and  second  persons,  and  -xTca  for  the  third  person,  to  which  are 
prefixed  the  personal  pronouns  (see  § 18),  giving  the  following  series: 


Singular  .... 

(1st  person  .... 
|2d  person  .... 
[Sd  person  .... 

ns'xkan 

e'xkan 

xd'ka 

Dual 

Inclusive  .... 
Exclusive  .... 
2d  person  .... 
3d  person  .... 

isns'xkan 

xwtnns'xkan 

ice'xkan 

txxa'kii 

Plural  

1st  person  .... 
2d  person  .... 
3d  person  .... 

linnE'xkan 

etne'xkan 

ilx&'kd 

The  obscure  vowel  in  nE^xhan  is  due  to  the  law  of  consonantic  clus- 
ters (see  § 4). 

For  the  dropping  of  the  glottal  stop,  inherent  in  the  second  person 
singular,  see  § 3. 

The  peculiar  vowels  in  the  third  person  singular  may  be  the  com- 
bined effect  of  accent  and  of  the  dropping  of  the  final  n. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  singular  forms  are  the  basis 
for  the  corresponding  dual  and  plural  forms.  Thus,  the  inclusive  is 
formed  by  combining  the  inclusive  pronoun  is  with  the  singular  for 
the  first  person  nifxkan;  the  second  person  dual  is  composed  of  the 
personal  pronoun  for  the  second  person  dual  ic?,  and  the  singular  for 
the  second  person  s'  xkan;  etc. 

These  pronouns  have  the  force  of  a whole  sentence,  and  may  be 
translated  by  i (thou,  he  . . . ) am  the  one,  who  

nifxka/n  hauL  la'^  'Q^x'xntx' yat  ts  xa/^jp  1 ■will  be  the  one  to  run 
away  with  that  water  40.20,  21 

Ms  liauL  e'xkan  yixP'^klvAnt  also  thou  shalt  be  the  one  to  shoot 
one  (arrow)  13.1 
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That  the  dual  and  plural  forms  of  this  set  are  not  felt  to  be  integral 
units,  and  may  easily  be  separated  according  to  their  component  ele- 
ments, is  best  shown  by  the  following  example: 

ts,o  haiiL  ns' xkan  xvAn  now  will  we  two  tell  thee 

126.21,  22  {ns' xkan  xvAn  instead  of  xwinnE'xkan) 

This  use  of  the  singular  pronouns  in  place  of  the  plural  has  been 
referred  to  in  § 46. 

The  second  set  of  independent  personal  pronouns  may  be  called  the 
“verbal  set.”  These  pronouns  are  formed  by  prefixing  the  personal 
pronouns  e*,  etc.,  to  the  stem  -ne,  which  seems  to  have  a verbal  sig- 
nificance. The  pronouns  thus  obtained  may  be  translated  by  it  is  i, 
IT  IS  THOU,  etc. 

The  third  persons  singular,  dual,  and  plural  have  no  special  forms 
in  this  set;  but  they  are  replaced  by  xd^  dxxd,  Uxd,  forms  related  to 
ocd'kd,  dxxd'kd,  and  ilxd'kd. 

The  series  follows. 


1st  person-.  . . . 

ji'ne 

Singular  .... 

2d  person  .... 

e*ne 

Isd  person  .... 

xd 

Inclusive  .... 

i'ane 

Dual 

Exclusive  .... 
2d  person  .... 

xwin'ne 

i'cne 

3d  person  .... 

d'xxd 

1st  person  .... 

lin'ne 

Plural  .... 

2d  person  .... 

ctn'ne 

3d  person  .... 

il'xd 

his  hanL  1^'ne  id  'Qla  I too  will  go  there  94.22 

halt!  ^ne  tsix‘  e^std^q  now  it  is  thy  turn  to  stand  here  64.32 

his  xd  c^allctet  she  too  is  working  22.26,  27 


The  Possessive  Pronouns  (§§  97-98) 

§ 97.  The  Sign  of  Possession,  h 

The  idea  of  possession  is  expressed  in  Coos  by  means  of  the  posses- 
sive particle  d,  which  follows  the  term  expressing  the  possessor,  and 
precedes  that  indicating  the  possessed  object.  The  possessor  is  not 
infrequently  preceded  by  the  article. 
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klw^he  'll  Vnek-  k'%td"^Hsa  leaves  of  a willow  he  found  30.17,  18 
hE  Ka'tdt!  u a'la  x'i'nUet  Hetcit’s  child  got  on  top  24.23 
dx  leml'yat  Is  mexd'ye  H hwd'x'^  they  two  set  up  the  eagle’s  feathers 

8.10 

xwimdj  a lijfnas  hs  tsd'yux^  Id'mk'  such  (was)  the  name  of  the  small 
river  46.10,  11 

The  possessive  sign  very  frequently  takes  the  place  of  the  possessive 
pronoun  for  the  third  persons  singular  and  plural. 

lifyl  '0,  UuwdHdia  he  was  glad  (literally,  good  his  heart)  32.6 
d!yoi)  cku 'd  yd' yd  she  must  have  lost  her  breath  (literally , gone  must 
be  her  breath)  58.24,  25 

la  H ha^'we  Ie  tdd'mU  the  spruce-tree  is  growing  (literally,  goes 
its  growth,  the  spruce-tree)  20.16 
la  0,  paa'wES  Ie  the  water  is  filling  up  (literally,  goes  its 
fullness,  the  water)  44.17 

d'wi  H Ldwd'was  she  finished  eating  (literally,  it  ended,  her  food) 
24.13 

hE  e'stis  md  adlmaqa  4 ix’  some  people  had  large  canoes  (liter- 
ally, some  people,  large  their  canoes)  44.20 
y4xwd'  4 hu'^md'k-e  he  has  two  wives  (literally,  two  [are]  his 
wives)  20.3 

djl  4 x'na'at  Ie  nd^sk'i'U  the  Big  Woman  came  quickly  (literally, 
comes  her  quickness,  the  Big  Woman)  78.26 

The  possessive  sign  is  employed  in  impersonal  sentences,  where  the 
subject  of  the  sentence  is  qd'yis  world  or  TnSn  people.  In  these 
cases  the  subject  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  and  the  posses- 
sive sign  is  affixed  to  the  possessed  object,  immediately  preceding  the 
subject.  The  sentences  are  rendered  by  there  avas,  they  are. 

k'/dz/td'  4 qd'yis  there  was  no  land  (literally,  without  [its]  land 
the  world)  5.5;  6.1 

In  tcHdxEm  4 qd'yis  there  was  no  low  tide  (literally,  not  [has]  its 
dry  condition  [the]  world)  15.8 

nwa'waza  4 qd'yis  there  was  a spider  (literally,  with  its  spider 
[is]  the  world)  30.3 

qaid'nis  kwee'ti  4 min  people  were  living  in  a small  place  (liter- 
ally, in  a small  place  their  living  [place  have]  people)  50.7 
ted  ti'k'ine  4 min  there  they  were  standing  (literally,  there  their 
standing  [place,  severally  have]  people)  74.28 
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§ 98.  The  Possessive  Pronouns  Proper 

The  possessive  pronouns  proper  are  formed  by  prefixing  to  the 
personal  pronouns  etc.,  the  article  Ie  or  As,  or  the  demonstrative 
pronoun  tE.  These  forms  may  be  regarded  as  loose  prefixes. 


[1st  person  .... 

hen 

le^ 

ten 

Singular  . . . 

■ 

2d  person  .... 

Wye 

Wya 

Wye 

3d  person  .... 

hS 

Id,  la 

td(t) 

Inclusive  .... 

he'ts 

WU 

te'is 

Dual  .... 

Exclusive  .... 

he’xvAn 

le'xwin 

le'xwin 

2d  person  .... 

he'le 

le’ic 

le'ic 

3d  person  .... 

he'Hx 

U'dx 

te’&x 

1st  person  .... 

he'Hn 

le'ltn 

te'lln 

Plural  .... 

2d  person  .... 

he'cin 

le'dn 

le'dn 

,3d  person  .... 

he'll 

le’il 

tc’ll 

The  second  person  singular  ll'ye  has  resulted  from  the  combination 
Ie+^.  This  phonetic  irregularity  remains  unexplained.  The  forms 
U'ya  and  la  occur  before  nouns  having  a-vowels  (see  § 7). 

a'yu  ciWye  hei^  Icw^a’tis  surely,  true  came  my  dream  100.14: 

hwina'e^wat  Wye  Uuwd^tds  that  one  is  looking  into  thy  heart 
14:.  8 

pl^'nts  Wya  kxla  bend  thy  foot  120.13 
ham,  ye! 68  la^  lITcUs  into  his  mouth  she  poured  it  102.12 
la^  hauL  he!is  kala'lis  these  shall  be  our  two  subjects  124:.  6 
haWyu  naP-nt  he'lin  c^alcta/was  too  great  (is)  our  work  68.27 
L^a'kats  he'il  incite  living  is  their  mother  84.21 
Id  l! aha! was  her  clothes  110.3 
Lowa'kats  la  a! la  his  child  remained  110.10 
xd!nis  le'xuAn  e'k’^hdtc  sick  is  our  (dual)  father  126.18, 19 
ic  la'mt  le'ic  e'k'^hdtc  you  two  go  and  get  your  (dual)  father  20.13 
ike  hunskvWwat  le'ika  e'k^Ldtc  they  two  were  informing  their  (dual) 
father  20.25 

l^yuvA’ltE  le'dn  sd'wd!  wiggle  your  fingers  1 122.8 
‘^tsxau'wat  hanz  teQ,  mVnkatc  1 will  kill  that  my  son-in-law  26.22 
Wyex  e'kPLdtc  hanz  laP  k’i'zo'^ts  Wye  ix‘  thy  father  will  find  thy 
canoe  54.11 

A peculiar  form  of  the  possessive  pronoun  for  the  first  person  singu- 
lar is  the  frequently  occurring  ne^.  This  form  may  be  explained  as  a 
reduplicated  stem,  in  which  the  first  n is,  so  to  speak,  the  article  for 
the  fir.st  person  singular,  formed  in  analogy  to  Ie  or  hE. 

nei},  pkd'katc  hanz  i^k'Uo'vAt  my  grandfather  I shall  see 
aiai^wd'yu  neQ,  IWme  killed  were  (all)  my  children  62.18 
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The  personal  pronouns  without  prefixes  are  often  employed  as  pos- 
sessive pronouns.  In  such  cases  the  second  person  singular  occurs 

as  ye®. 

%'tm'Q,da'mU?  which  one  (is)  my  husband?  80.3 

a'ya  iqd'ya  I am  out  of  breath  (literally,  dead  my  breath)  66.27 

nd’^nt  hauL  ye®  Lowd'was  you  will  have  much  to  eat  (literally,  much 
will  [be]  your  food)  54.6 

h!d  hcmL  y^n  klvnnts  'Qla'ats  a rope  around  thy  neck  I’ll  put  94.12 

In  two  instances  the  possessive  pronoun  of  the  third  person  singular 
is  amplified  by  the  addition  of  the  possessive  sign. 

lE'yl  ha  '0,  UuwdHds  he  is  good-natured  (literally,  good  [is]  his 
heart) 

dzu'll  ik  <Jb  kwl'yos  a fur-seal  (as)  his  dog  132.2 

A possessive  pronoun  expressing  absence  is  formed  by  prefixing  to 
the  personal  pronouns  the  prefix  k'  !d-.  The  form  for  the  first  person 
singular  only  could  be  obtained  in  this  series. 

nl  kvnskwl'll  tsx  k'!di^  u'md  not  me  informed  that  my  (absent) 
grandmother  62.12 

Besides  these  pronouns,  there  is  another  aeries  of  independent  pos- 
sessive pronouns.  They  are  formed  by  prefixing  to  the  verbal  form 
of  the  personal  pronouns  "O'' Tie,  e^ne,  etc.,  the  article  hs  or  Ie,  or  the 
demonstrative  tE,  and  by  sufllxing  the  possessive  sign  u. 


1st  person  .... 

Ae^'7i€“ 

Singular  . . . 

■ 

2d  person  .... 

ye‘ne>‘' 

3d  person  .... 

?iexd<^' 

Inclusive  .... 

hetsnew 

Dual  .... 

Exclusive  .... 

hexwin’nev' 

2d  person  .... 

heicnea' 

3d  person  .... 

heCaxii^' 

1st  person  .... 

helin'neu 

Plural .... 

2d  person  .... 

hedn'neM 

,3d  person  .... 

Jieilxd’i' 

The  second  person  singular  shows  a phonetic  irregularity  which  I 
am  at  a loss  to  explain. 

These  pronouns  are  independent,  and  have  a verbal  significance. 
They  may  be  rendered  by  it  is  mine,  it  is  thine,  etc. 
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heQfne'^ld  te  qjBfma  my  property  is  that  camas  113.6,7 
^heij!n^  ^'le  you  (are)  my  enemy  118.3 
yefne'^  piH  hla'nex  thy  cradle  is  new  38.17 
hexd'^  Id  hSn  it  is  his  property  (it  is  said)  116.21,  22 

§ 99.  The  Reflexive  Pronouns 

The  reflexive  pronouns  are  formed  by  prefixing  the  possessive  pro- 
nouns to  the  stem  tet  body.  The  possessive  pronominal  prefixes  for 
the  first  and  second  persons  singular  are  and  y^-  respectively. 
The  third  person  singular  has  no  pronominal  prefix.  The  rest  is 
regular. 


1st  person  .... 

•out 

singular  . . . 

■ 

2d  person  .... 

y^tel 

3d  person  .... 

tet 

Inclusive  .... 

he'istet 

Exclusive  .... 

he'xwintet 

Dual  .... 

2d  person  .... 

he'ictet 

3d  person  .... 

he'Uxtet 

1st  person 

he'Untet 

Plural  .... 

2d  person  .... 

hetcintet 

3d  person  .... 

he’tltet 

‘^td'hUs  T^tet  I hit  myself 

Id^'HU  y^tet  watch  thyself  74.3 

wandj  j/i'ctdU  tet  thus  he  warmed  himself  32.8 

Ito  L!x’K'nx‘U  he'iLxtet  they  two  examine  themselves  84.3 

U yu'xtUs  hdiltet  they  rubbed  themselves  53.13 

The  particle  i'nlEX  alone  is  not  infrequently  placed  before  the  verb 
(see  § 108),  and  emphasizes  the  subject. 
d'nlEX  ^to'hits  Tj^tet  alone  I hit  myself 

§ 100.  The  Demonstrative  Pronouns 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  exhibit  a variety  of  forms.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  discover  whether  the  different  forms  may  not 
indicate  position  from  the  standpoint  of  the  speaker ; but  they  have 
proved  unsuccessful,  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  idea  does  not  seem  to 
be  clearly  developed  in  Coos.  Only  the  first  two  pronouns  seem  to 
accentuate  this  distinction.  The  following  demonstrative  stems  have 
been  found. 
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W denotes  an  object  that  is  near  to  the  speaker,  and  may  be  translated 
by  THIS  HERE.  It  always  precedes  the  object  to  which  it  refers. 

te^  hariL  to' hits  this  here  he  shall  hit  20.14 
te*  ^paHs  this  here  you  fill  up  78.12 

It  is  frequently  employed  as  an  adverb  in  the  sense  of  here. 

te}  'Q/yixu'me  here  I travel  26. 9 

h&L^  I (am)  here,  O elder  brother ! 72.26. 

tE  indicates  an  object  that  is  away  from  the  speaker,  and  may  be 
rendered  by  that  there.  It  usually  precedes  the  object. 

thmLl^'wat  tE  to'qmas  he  is  following  that  (there)  woodpecker  22.2 
-fta!  Tc'ilo'vAt  tE  Llta  they  two  saw  that  (there)  land  6.5 
MlttiE'tc  tE  T^hlaqa'l^wat  with  what  (shall)  I point  my  finger  (at) 
this  one  (there?)  40.24 

tE  often  exercises  the  function  assigned  in  English  to  the  conjunc- 
tion THAT. 

xtci'tcii  tE  gd^s  mi'ldtc  ^yixu'me  why  (is  it)  that  always  you 
travel?  48.14 

xtdi'tm  tE  wdndg  ^iHtdHs  why  (is  it)  that  thus  you  tell  it  to  me? 

(For  tE  as  a prefix  in  possessive  pronouns,  see  § 98.  See  also  under 
la^  below,  and  lewi^  p.  402.) 

dxlteS' • A compound  pronoun  composed  of  the  indefinite  particle  dVl 
SOMETHING  (see  p.  407)  and  the  demonstrative  tl^  this  herb.  It 
may  be  translated  by  this  here. 

JcHl'yex  this  stone  here  124.16,  17 

dllte' . A compound  of  dlH  something  (see  p.  407)  and  tE  that  there. 
It  is  usually  translated  by  that  there. 

dilte'  tE  JcHi'yex  that  stone  yonder 
diltd  md  the  person  yonder 

la'‘,  ha'^.  This  pronoun  has  the  force  of  a whole  sentence.  It 
applies  to  both  subject  and  object,  and  it  is  used  in  singular  and 
in  plural  alike.  It  invariably  precedes  the  subject  or  object 
to  which  it  refers.  It  may  be  translated  by  he,  that  is  the 

ONE  ; HE  IT  IS. 

yixe'n  qaliml'ye  la'^  lHHg  hdl  to'inih  one  morning  that  one  went 
out,  (namely)  that  old  man  20.4. 

xqwnte  sl'^'t^tsa  la'^  tci  la  from  where  he  (was  the  one  to) 
scent  it,  there  he  (was  the  one  to)  go  22.24 
Id  aym'lux'^  ha'nxHat  that  (was  the  one)  his  head  became  bald 
30.14 


3045°— Bull.  40,  pt.  2—12 26 
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tmfwJhe  mii  la'^  tcHcAla'e^wat  he  it  is  the  old  people  (it  is  they 
who)  sit  (on)  that,  usually  38.3 

Za“  In  IcS^  Vlxats  he  did  not  look  at  it  (literally,  he  was  the  one, 
not,  it  was  the  thing,  he  looked  at  it)  40. 8 
la'^  hauL  c^a'lctet  it  is  they  two  (who)  shall  work  68.26 
k‘ida' minatc  hay-  x'l!U  into  the  bowl  she  put  it  102.6,  7 

lay  and  hay  are  frequently  emphasized  by  the  prefixed  article  or  by 
the  demonstrative  pronoun  ts. 

Ie  la'malc',  lalay  ts  hUdjVyEx  the  bones,  those  are  the  Umpqua 
Indians  50.6,  6 

lala^  he  Lowe^'wat  that’s  what  she  usually  eats  24.5,  6 
tElay  i^hayHs  tE  h!td  I am  the  one  who  made  that  land  10.3,  4 

In  composite  sentences  having  one  and  the  same  subject,  lay  and 
are  used  in  the  subordinate  sentence  to  avoid  the  repetition  of 
the  subject. 

hmna'was  di'^'tHsa  (Ie  dl'lM)  i lay  hi'nl  std^q  smoke  scented  (the 
young  man)  as  he  stood  there  22.23,  24 
xa'nanafya  la  alia  i lay  Isqa'^'wE  his  child  made  him  feel  sorry, 
when  it  died  42.18,  19 

lewt,  a demonstrative  pronoun  with  verbal  force.  It  is  invariably 
followed  by  the  article  or  by  the  demonstrative  pronoun  ts;  and 
it  is  sometimes,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  preceded  by  It 
may  be  translated  by  it  is,  that  is. 

lean  Ie  ml'k’exEm  that  is  it,  sticking  out  46.11 

he*^  dll  lean! ye  Ie  IgU'Ie  surely,  indeed,  it  was  a door  72.25 

Idl,  hdl,  a demonstrative  pronoun  used  for  subject  and  object,  singu- 
lar and  plural.  It  precedes  the  subject  or  object.  It  denotes 
objects  that  have  been  previously  mentioned.  It  is  composed 
of  the  article  Ie,  hE,  and  of  the  abbreviated  form  of  the  particle 
daH  SOMETHING  (see  p.  407). 

qa! note  std^q  led,  to' wfih  outside  stood  that  old  man  20.4,  5 
wiindj  L.'ats  lad  hu^'mik'  thus  spoke  that  old  woman  102.10 
asd  sqats  had  hvy'mik’  Iex  swal  again  seized  that  old  woman 
the  grizzly  bear  102.21,  22 

ike  uEqa'qa  had  tdmaJhe  they  two  ran  away,  those  old  people 
24.12,  13 

hidd  and  lad  have  a nominalizing  function,  and  often  take  the  place 
of  our  relative  pronouns. 

hats  kwa  lay  u'yu  vAna'qaxEm  lad  Lowd'wat  just  like  a rainbow 
was  spread  out  (that  thing)  which  he  was  eating  32.14 
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tci'tal  tE  lay-  xtoH  hal  ^hlaha'l^wat  why  (is  it)  that  that  thing  stiff 
(is)  which  you  have  on  110.4,  5 

lo  has  a nominal  force,  and  denotes  that  kind,  such  a thing.  It 
always  precedes  the  object. 

a'yu  Id  TcVloHs  Ke  pa'xwiya  surely,  that  kind  he  found,  the  man- 
zanita  berries  32.10,  11 

tsd  a'yu  Id  ha'^ts  now  surely,  that  thing  she  made  60.16 
When  preceded  by  a possessive  pronoun,  Id  expresses  the  idea  of 
property. 

Id  tE  qE'ma  that  camas  belongs  to  me  112.6,  7 
Lo  has  a local  meaning,  and  may  be  translated  by  in  it,  on  it.  It 
always  follows  the  object  to  which  it  refers. 

a'tsEm  Ed  ni'dtc  way  ha^wE  a cup  give  me,  in  it  a little 
water  have  68.17,  18 

tseti'x-ume  Ed  ha^ws!  on  this  side  make  a knot  (literally, 

where  this  side  is,  on  it  a knot  make)  92.7,  8 

k\'dn  ]viT  ABSENT.  The  prefix  of  this  possessive  pronoun  may  be 
regarded  as  a demonstrative  pronoun  (see  pp.  323,  399). 


12.  Eeplqalnx  yHxwdu' qtsl 

The  Coos  numeral  system  is  of  a quinary  origin,  and,  strictly 
speaking,  there  are  only  five  simple  numeral  stems;  namely,  those  for 
the  first  five  numerals.  The  numerals  for  six,  seven,  eight,  and  nine 
are  compounds,  the  second  elements  of  which  can  not  be  explained. 
In  the  same  manner  the  numeral  for  ten  defies  all  attempts  at  analysis. 

Besides  the  cardinals,  Coos  exhibits  special  forms  for  the  ordinal, 
multiplicative,  and  distidbutive  numerals,  formed  by  means  of  adding 
certain  numeral  suffixes  to  the  cardinal  numerals  (see  §§  74-77). 


THE  NUMERAL  (§§  101-102) 
§ 101.  The  Cardinals 


1.  yixe^' 

2.  ytkcwd' 

3.  yVpsEn 

4.  he'cE'^E 

5.  kat'E  'mis 

6.  yixV''vdeq 

7.  yuxwd'wieq 

8.  yixe'^'ahdl 

9.  y-dxwaf ahdl 

10.  Eeplqa'nl 

11.  Eeplqa'nl  yixe'’Ofqtn 


20.  yHxwd'ka 
30.  yipsE'nka 
40.  JiecE^'Eka 
50.  kafE'miskd 
60.  yixe^'wieqka 
70.  yHxwd' wieqka 
80.  yixV'' ahcHka 
90.  ylkpiuof  ahalka 
100.  yixd'  nilk'in 
111.  yixd'  nilk’in  Eeplqa'nl 


yixe^'A'qtsl 
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The  collective  numerals  expressed  in  English  by  the  phrases  m 
TWOS,  IN  THREES,  ctc.,  are  formed  in  Coos  bj’^  means  of  suffixing  to 
the  numerals  for  two,  three,  etc.,  the  adverbial  suffix  -eHc{see  § 67). 

yxkcwa! hlHc  lay-  Mthltdwe'^'wat  in  pairs  he  is  putting  them  down 
34.7,  8 

xyipsE'neHc  in  threes 

The  collective  numeral  for  one,  yixe'ntce,  shows  a peculiar  forma- 
tion. It  consists  of  the  cardinal  y%xV-\  the  distributive  suffix  (see 
pp.  327, 341),  the  modal  suffix  -tc  (see  pp.  327,  340, 369),  and  the  suffix  -e 
(see  p.  359). 

'ifixe'ntce  sqats  together  he  seized  them  64.8,  9 

yixe'ntce  il  nLlta'yas  together  they  (live)  in  (one)  village  122.18. 

§ 102,  The  Decimal  System 

The  units  exceeding  multiples  of  ten  have  forms  exemplified  by  ten 
(twenty)  one  over.  Thus  Lepiqa'nl  -yixe'^'d' qtn  eleven  literally 
means  ten  one  over,  etc.  The  “tens”  are  formed  by  means  of 
suffixing  to  the  numerals  from  one  to  ten  (exclusive)  the  suffix  -lea. 
The  numeral  for  one  hundred,  translated  literally,  means  one 
STICK,  which  indicates  that  the  Coos  may  have  used  counting-sticks 
for  the  purpose  of  counting  up  to  one  hundred.  Two  hundred 
would  mean  two  sticks,  etc.  The  numeral  one  thousand  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  used  at  all.  There  is  no  special  stem  for  it. 
The  natives  to-day  form  this  numeral  by  adding  the  noun  ni'h-m 
STICK  to  the  numeral  stem  for  ten,  expressing  one  thousand  by  the 
phrase  ten  sticks. 

THE  ADVERB  (§§  103-106) 

§ 103.  Introductory 

The  dividing-line  between  adverbs  and  particles  can  not  always 
be  drawn  very  definitely.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  the 
three  particles  expressing  locality,  time,  and  modality  (see  § 112). 
Adverbs  express  local,  temporal,  and  modal  ideas.  A few  of  them 
may  be  said  to  express  local  phrases.  In  a number  of  cases  two 
adverbs  have  been  combined  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  a new 
adverbial  concept,  which  is  nothing  more  than  an  amplification  of 
the  ideas  conduced  by  each  of  the  two  separate  component  elements. 
Some  of  the  local  adverbs  seem  to  distinguish  slightly  between  the 
idea  of  locality  that  is  near  the  first,  second,  or  third  person;  although 
§§  102-103 
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I am  somewhat  doubtful  on  that  point,  owing  to  the  fact  that  this 
idea  is  hardly  recognizable  in  the  demonstrative  pronouns. 

The  great  majority  of  modal  adverbs  occur  with  the  adverbial  suffix 
of  modality  -to  (see  §§  25,  36),  and  are  often  preceded  by  the  modal 
prefix  «-  (see  § 24).  It  is  conceivable  that  this  suffix  may  have  been 
originally  adverbial  par  excdlence,  and  that  it  gradually  became  con- 
fined to  adverbs  expressing  mode  and  manner.  This  opinion  may  be 
substantiated  by  the  fact  that  the  adverbial  suffix  -tc,  when  added  to 
nouns,  expresses  other  adverbial  ideas  besides  those  of  modality.  It 
is  also  suffixed  to  a number  of  stems  expressing  local  phrases. 

The  following  is  a complete  list  of  adverbs  that  have  been  found  in 


Coos: 


§ 104.  Local  Adverbs  and  Phrases 


a^L  between,  halfway  5.1 
I' qatee  to  one  side  42.3 
%'la  before,  ahead,  in  front 
56.9 

yi’helq  close  by  60.21 
yiqa'td  close  there  (?)  90.23 
yiqa'ltdx’  close  here  104.12 
yiqai'nl  so  far,  right  here  14. 4 
M'rvi  there  5.2 
over  there  90.21 
here  24.4 

tn'x'fi  over  here  13.5 
tse'txx'  over  here 
tci  there  7.4 

tcldetc  back  in  the  woods  88.11 
qaya'Hc,  qa'tUc  down  the 
stream  24.24;  54.1 


qa'wax  high  up  8.11 
qai'nas  close  to  the  fire  82.19 
qaVnis  away  from  the  shore  36.18 
qaits  inside  the  house  140.24 
qat  below  36.11 

qapu'kul  the  other  side,  across 
140.18 

qa'xan  up  34.4 
qal  down,  below,  under  116.9 
xtse'txx"  from  here  136.3 
xqa'wax  from  above  6.4 
xqa'lin  from  under  90.4 
xldtix\  Utix'  from  there  12.2; 
78.28 

Itdla'ais  close  to  the  shore  30.23 
Llha'wais  near,  close  to  50.20 


§ 105.  Temporal  Adverbs 


aad'  again  6.1 
ai'wa  still,  yet  7.6 
yuwe  whenever  {yu+Jie  [see 
§ 9])  24.4 

yuvA'nt  before  178.25 
hats^yu  always  {hats^-yu  [see 
§ 110]) 

halt!  now  15.6 

mandj  already  (used  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  the 
past  tense)  20.1 


tsfma  at  the  same  time  17.3 
tl'^’tse  to-day  19.9 
kwi'yal  now  9.1 

while  {ts  + aiwa;  the  arti- 
cle is  prefixed  here  for  the 
sake  of  emphasis) 
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§ 106.  Modal  Adverbs 


a'yu  sure,  enough  16.2 
yu  very,  very  much  11.5 
haltlyu  {halt!  + yu)  too 
44.18. 

wdndj^  xwdndj  thus,  that  way 
68.16;  6.8 

pE'luhjtntc  entirely  130.7 
^ti“,  ta  so,  such  52.16 
na/^nt  much,  many  44.18 
nV (Ate  a few,  a little  68.17 
tsd'nd  both  ways  6.2 
tsqe'yxxetc  edgeways 
g’%,  g’l'kwa  a little  36.6; 

28.10 

Icd’^s  almost  20.19 

yAx^yuxtVk’i  hardly  28.17 


xwe'lixetc  in  a stooping  position 
118.15 

xplyd etc  homewards  42.7 
txa'nxmmtc  sideways  38.10 
xtema!atc  crossways  64.28 
ayrw'we  right  44.9 
x(A'y^t(Mc  clear  around  it  128.18 
xge'Htc  slowly  60.7 
xLa'qatc  belly  up  and  mouth  open 
102.11 

xLeydente  truly  148.1 
xLdwe'mtc  wholly  44.17 
lai'sama  quickly,  hurriedly  30.1 
i'nuim,  very,  very  much  15.6 
L^pdxete  belly  side  down  58.14 
Lowe'entc  entirely  30.11. 


A number  of  purely  local  adverbs  occur  with  the  modal  suffix, 
implying  the  modal  character  of  a local  idea. 


qa' Xante  upwards  (literally,  in  the  manner  of  up)  14.1 

qa'ndtc  outside  20.4 

qdte  downwards  6.4 

yi'qante  backwards 

Is'xate  inside  62.8 

e'hento  far  off  (compare  e'he  he  was  gone  108.9)  26.23 
qa'tUc  down  stream  54.1 
tsqai'te  up  stream  160.15 


The  temporal  phrase  xteml'toweie  fkom  that  time  on  42.12  may  also 
belong  here,  although  the  original  stem  is  no  longer  recognizable. 
Whenever  these  modalized  local  adverbs  are  used  in  connection  with 


verbs  expressing  motion  or  active 
(see  § 55). 

dhentc  std^q  far  off  he  stood 
26.23 

qa'notelintsxu  outside  we  lay 

50.10 

qdte  <kc  Ux  down  they  two 
looked  14.2 


ideas,  they  take  the  verbal  suffix  -e 

In  d ehe'ntee  yhivlme  not  you  far 
away  go  112.24 

qahd'teail  hllHe  outside  they  went 

50.11 

qe'ltee  tdUx'tl  hdlaq  down  right 
here  it  came  13.5 
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PARTICLES  (§§  107-112) 

§ 107.  Introductory 

No  formal  distinction  can  be  made  between  the  stems  that  were 
termed  -syntactic  particles”  (see  §§  86-95),  and  the  words  treated 
in  the  following  chapters.  Both  exhibit  practically  the  same  phonetic 
structure.  There  is,  however,  a vast  difference  between  these  two 
sets  of  words,  which  asserts  itself  in  the  grammatical  use  to  which 
they  are  applied,  and  in  the  morphological  treatment  that  is  accorded 
to  them.  None  of  the  syntactic  particles  can  be  clearly  and  definitely 
rendered  when  used  independently ; or,  in  other  words,  the  syntactic 
particles  are  capable  of  expressing  concepts  only  in  a complex  of 
words.  On  the  other  hand,  all  particles  proper  express  definite  ideas, 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  used  independently  or  not.  However, 
the  most  important  point  of  distinction  between  syntactic  particles  and 
particles  proper  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  are  capable  of  word 
composition.  Hence  all  grammatical  processes  may  be  applied  to 
them;  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  majority  of  them  occur  with  a 
number  of  nominal  and  verbal  suffixes. 

§ 108.  Pronominal  Particles 

By  means  of  these  particles  Coos  expresses  the  ideas  conveyed  by 
our  indefinite,  interrogative,  and  relative  pronouns.  The  following 
particles  are  employed  for  this  purpose: 

wit  SOMEBODY  is  applied  to  persons  only.  It  often  exercises  the 
function  of  a relative  pronoun,  and  is  then  translated  by  who. 
In  xvnt  la'^  nobody  that  one  can  overtake  92.21,  22 

hwaa,' n%ya  vnt  liH  she  knew  who  it  was  that  old  woman 

102.20 

SOMETHING  is  applied  to  objects  other  than  persons.  It  always 
follows  the  object  to  which,  it  belongs. 

he' mis  dlH  'Qk’Ud'vnt  big  something  I saw  62.21 
g'd“s  d%H  hanL  hd'wl  everything  will  grow  (literally,  all  something 
will  grow)  9.3 

yU'xwd  dlH  i^k'Ud'vAt  two  things  I saw  112.26,  27 
ntda'ha  dl^,  ten  he'laq  animals  arrived  there  (literally,  something 
[that  is]  with  legs  [walkers]  arrived  there)  46.1,  2 
nL.'pe'ne  d¥l  ten  he'laq  birds  arrived  there  (literally,  something 
[that  is]  with  wings  arrived  there)  46.2,  3 
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dlH  is  very  often  abbreviated  to  1. 
kIweni'yaH  lyunW^'wat  for  some  food  I am  looking 

(See  also  under  lai^  hdl^  p.  402.) 

By  suffixing  the  interrogative  suffix  -u  (see  § 73)  to  dlH  and  vnt, 
two  interrogative  pronouns  are  obtained  that  may  be  rendered 
by  WHAT  and  who  respectively  (see  also  p.  390). 

dl^'lu  he  tE  e^vAld'^'wat  what  are  you  continually  looking  for?  54.3 
OYwi'tu  who  did  it? 

wtctce'  takes  the  place  of  our  interrogative  pronoun.  It  always 
stands  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  and  may  be  rendered 

by  WHICH  ONE. 

vnctcd  ddowd'ya  which  one  do  you  want?  50.16 

l,tc  WHICH  occurs  very  rarely.  It  may  be  said  to  exercise  the  func- 
tion of  our  relative  pronoun. 

Itc  yu  he'mis  whichever  is  the  biggest  (literally,  which  [is]  very 
big)  30.21 

Uc  he  nq!ddtse  whichever  had  a handkerchief  70.19 

t'niEx  ALONE.  This  particle  exercises  the  function  of  the  reflexive 
pronoun  in  intransitive  sentences.  It  is  usually  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sentence,  and  precedes  the  verb.  It  is  then 
rendered  by  myself,  thyself,  etc.  (see  also  p.  400). 

(d'nlEx  Id^  L^dn  alone  they  went  down  into  the  water  36.18 
i'nlEx  'Q,c^a'lctet  alone  I work,  I myself  work 
inlEx  Lowa'kats  alone  he  lived  106.24 

This  particle  occurs  sometimes  as  inlExa'Wia  or  inxExa'na.  These 
forms  frequently  precede  verbs  having  reciprocal  suffixes. 

inlExa'nd  lay-  hu'^midsdfra  they  marry  one  another  12.5 
inlExa'ma  iix  yd'lanl  they  two  speak  to  each  other 
inlExa'nd  lin  td^sisd'nl  we  are  hitting  one  another 

When  used  in  connection  with  possessive  pronouns,  i'nlEX  assumes 
the  function  of  a reflexive  possessive  pronoun,  and  may  be 
rendered  by  my  (thy)  own. 

xi'nlEX  'Q.ha'^ts  'Q.yixd'wEX  I build  my  own  house 
on'niExa'ma  Tyyxxd'wEX  I build  my  own  house 

§ 108 
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§ 109.  Numeral  Particles 

th'x  BOTH,  ALL,  hE'uia  ALL,  deuk'  EACH,  EVERT,  and  yEai' 

ANOTHER,  may  be  called  numeral  particles,  hifma  is  used  to 
indicate  plurality  of  the  object,  and  immediately  follows  the 
verb,  while  goi^s  precedes  the  verb  and  usually  denotes  plurality 
of  the  subject  (see  § 18). 

'wdndg  il  lIo/xetti  they  all  that  vvay  talk  50.9,  10 
xgo'^s  md  lay-  k-wadb' -nlyohd' ya  all  people  came  to  know  it  102.29 
T^THt^vAta  hslma  1 overtook  them  all 
alqsd'ya  TiEfma  he  is  afraid  of  them  all 
denh'  M-m'lis  every  night  82.9 

halt!  vmi'  x'nef^'tits  qa'xantc  now  another  one  jumped  upwards 
76.3,  4 

halt!  yEai'  md  Lovn'tat  now  another  man  runs  78.28 
l'k’%  expresses  the  idea  of  duality  in  both  subject  and  object  of  the 
sentence. 

I'k'l  to' hits  he  hit  both  of  them  114.4 
dge  %'k'l  dead  (are)  both  120.5 
ik'l  -Oao  tda'at  both  walked  120.19 

§ 110.  Conjunctions 

Coos  has  a number  of  stems  that  must  be  classed  as  conjunctions. 

The  following  may  be  regarded  as  such: 

his  also  hats  just 

ta  and  tso  now,  then 

% when,  as,  since,  while 

fits  and  ta  serve  as  copulas  between  nouns  and  sentences. 

his  xd  da'lctet  also  she  is  working  22.26,  27 
kwad'  niyaha' ya  lax  hd' Ldtc  his  lax  dndtc  his  lax  e'k'^Ldtc  (they) 
came  to  know  it,  her  elder  brother,  also  her  mother,  also  her 
father  86.22,  23 

sqats  ta  tchodle'tc  zlxant  he  caught  and  into  the  fire  he  threw  him 
104.15 

t connects  subordinate  clauses  with  the  principal  clause. 

d'ya  -d  iluwdHcis  i lay  Ikfwa'Td^-  Ie  xaP-p  he  was  tired  (waiting), 
while  it  was  running  down,  the  water  17.3,  4 
lagtsd^wat  i dyl  he  waited,  as  he  came  118.9,  10 
i la'^  sqats  lay  xdhl'ye  lay  Id  when  one  seizes  it,  it  belongs  to  him 
(literally,  when  that  one  seizes  it,  that  one  becomes  he  [to 
whom]  that  thing  belongs)  92.22 
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hats  serves  to  introduce  a new  idea.  It  was  conventionally  rendered 
by  JUST,  although  it  hardly  conveys  the  idea  expressed  by  our 
English  word, 

L(ja'at  i tdwaHetc  TcvA'nait.  Hats  hwa  miHa  Ie  wa'wa  i la'^  xai'la 
he  opened  his  mouth,  as  into  the  fire  he  looked.  Just  like  a 
liver  the  little  girl  as  she  became  warm  108.24,  25 
a'yu  I'nuvyi  tcHll'yat  hs  tc/wdl.  Rats  yi'qax  qa'qal  Ie  swal  surely, 
she  built  a big  fire.  Just  right  away  fell  asleep  the  bear 
100.27,  28 

hats  . . . hats  is  usually  rendered  by  as  soon  as.  Rats  prefixed 
to  the  adverb  yu  very  forms  a new  adverb,  hats^yu,  which  was 
invariably  rendered  by  always  (see  § 105). 

tso  indicates  a syntactic  division  with  a continuation  of  the  same 
thought.  It  was  translated  by  now. 

^^haml'Lan  m'Tc’in  i^vAld^'waV''  wdndj  L.’d'xEm  Ie  hd'^mxk’.  Tsd 
d'yu  tsd'yux^  ml'k'e  sqats  “ (please)  for  wood  I will  look,”  thus 
said  the  old  woman.  Now,  surely,  a small  basket  she  took  102.3, 

mUddi'ya  lal  hu'^mik’  Iex  swal,  tsd  asd'  sqats  hdl  hu^7nikr  Iex  swal 
knew  that  old  woman  the  bear,  now  again  he  seized  that  old 
woman,  the  bear  102.21,  22 

tsd  dlHtd'mi  tsd  hanL  dilx  when  I tell  you,  then  you  shall  look 
(literally,  now  I tell  it  to  you,  now  shall  you  look)  17,2,  3 

§ 111.  Interjections 

a'7ita  LOOK,  behold!  It  is  always  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sentence. 

d'nta  t~d  tl'ye  mVlaq  look!  here  (are)  your  arrows!  22.28 
d'nta  k'Ud'vntE  behold,  see  it!  94.25 

ta'%  the  greeting  formula  of  the  Coos.  It  was  rendered  by  halloo. 

td'lsla'  halloo,  cousin!  44,3 

td'i  nEx  d'la  halloo,  my  child!  28.21 

§ 112.  Miscellaneous  Particles 

1/n,  NOT,  a particle  of  negation.  The  particle  of  affirmation  is  Em.  This 
is,  however,  rarely  used,  being  supplanted  by  the  syntactic  par- 
ticle U surely  (see  p.  388). 

m k'VhdHs  he  did  not  find  it  22.18,  19 

'dx  In  kwad' nlya  they  two  did  not  know  it  22.9,  10 

(See  also  § 9.) 
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qantc  place,  where. 

qantG  IeIoP  laa'  yam,  lay-  h%s  xa  tci  la  wherever  they  went,  he  also 
there  went  22.17,  18 

T^Tmaja!nlya  qantc  I know  where  (it  is)  80.14 
go'^s  qantc  everywhere  46.22 
m qantc  TH'loHs  nowhere  he  found  it 

mt'ldtc  TIME.  It  is  used  mostly  in  connection  with  the  numerical 
particle  yo“s,  and  is  then  rendered  by  always. 

goH  m^latc  hla/xEm  always  he  is  talking  14.5,  6 
mfUmm  hanL  ^wu'txe  when  will  you  return?  (literally,  time, 
question,  shall,  you  come  back)  28.3,  4 

tcrtc  jiANNER,  KIND,  WAT,  MODE  (see  also  p.  390). 

goH  tditc  %l  aWcaml  all  kinds  of  (games)  they  are  playing  30.25 
t<Mc  he  Lowe^'wat  whatever  he  is  eating  (habitually) 

%l  In  tchtc  tsxau'wat  they  can  not  kill  her  (literally , they  [have] 
no  way  [to]  kill  her)  80.24 

Wwat-U'  whether  or  not.  This  particle  is  very  rarely  used. 
a'watu  I may  or  may  not  come 

d'watu  In  tsi'x'tl  he'laq  (they)  may  or  may  not  come  here  90.15 
§ 113.  The  Stem  ttse'ts 

Morphologically  speaking,  it  is  a verbal  stem  Its-,  transitivized  by 
means  of  the  suffix  -ts,  but  its  application  covers  such  a wide  range 
of  different  ideas  that  each  of  them  will  have  to  be  enumerated 
separately. 

(1)  It  is  used  as  an  expletive  particle  with  a significance  that  adapts 
itself  to  the  sense  of  the  sentence. 

In  hwee'nlylm  Use’ts  he'il  nay'ntss  no  one  knew  how  many  they 
were  (literally,  they  [indefinite]  not  know  it,  what  [was]  their 
number)  78.2 

yEai'  L.'tafltc  T^ltse'ts  in  another  country  I stay  26.8,  9 
xtci'tcu,  Itse'ts  hE  no^sk'i'll  what^  the  matter  with  the  Big  Woman 
72.28 

Itse^ts  yVky  il  lay  henl'yeEs  h%n%'  LOwa'kats  he  may  have  been  sit- 
ting there  for  a long  time  40.14 

hwaafnlya  xtditc  hanx  Ie  Itslm  he  knew  what  was  going  to  happen 
(the  -2m  in  Itslm  is  the  indefinite  subject  suffix  [§  30])  26.19,  20 
Hx  In  kwaa'nlya  qantc  hay  Itslm  they  two  did  not  know  where  he 
was  22.9,  10 

In  ha/nx  t<Mc  xtslm  to  you  nothing  will  happen  66.5 
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(2)  When  the  transitive  suffixes,  other  than  -ts,  are  added  to  it,  its 
significance  is  clearly  verbal. 

yi'hwauL  xt<Mc  jyitdts^'wat  I wonder  what  I shall  do  with  it  86.8 

yVkwanL  xtchtc  xwin  dltnUa'mi  I wonder  what  we  two  shall  do 
with  you,  how  we  two  shall  kee'p  you  24.3,  4 

xtdi'tcu  dltdtd'^'wat  tl'ye  vAx'l'lis  how  did  you  get  that  your 
food?  64.17, 18 

In  kwee'niy^m  xtcitc  I'tsetu  no  one  knew  what  iecame  of  them 
52.1,  2 

§ 114.  Verbs  as  Adjectives 

The  use  of  verbs  as  adjectives  is  confined  to  a few  sporadic  instances. 
These  verbs  are,  as  a rule,  intransitive,  although  they  occur  with  the 
transitive  suffix (See  also  § 117.) 

IkvA'llt  ha^  yixu'me  she  travels  blazing  (red-hot)  (Jthml-  to  burn) 
24.18, 19 

Ikwi'llt  tsaxa'lisEtc  la^  lo'g^tits  by  means  of  red-hot  pebbles  she 
boiled  it  102.6 

Whether  the  phrases  jpad'hlt  Ie  yixa'wEx  the  house  is  full, 
g'img'Vmlt  it  is  raining,  belong  here,  is  a problem  which  is  hard 
to  decide,  although  the  psychologfical  relation  between  these  examples 
and  those  quoted  above  is  not  inconceivable. 

§ 115.  Nouns  as  Qualifiers 

Substantives  are  often  used  to  qualify  other  nouns.  In  such  cases 
the  qualifying  noun  always  precedes  the  qualified  substantive,  and 
both  nouns  retain  their  nominal  character. 

dl'loL  of  la  a young  boy  (literally,  a young  male  child)  60.2 

hiV^mik’  md  Lowa'kats  there  lived  an  old  woman  (literally,  an  old 
female  being)  100.20,  21 

to'-miL  dd'mU  tsxu  an  old  man  lay  (literally,  an  old  male  man) 
50.21 

tsdyd'ne  ti'mUl  Idikx  hl^'me  their  (dual)  little  children  were  boys 
(literally,  little  male  children)  42.16 

§ 116.  Vocabulary 

All  Coos  stems  are  either  monosyllabic  or  polysyllabic  (mostly 
bisyllabic).  Monosyllabic  stems  consist  of  a vowel  followed  by  one  i 
or  two  consonants,  of  one  or  two  consonants  followed  by  a vowel,  or 
of  consonants,  vowel,  and  consonants.  Some  of  the  bisyllabic  stems 
that  are  found  in  the  language  have  been  expanded  by  means  of 
grammatical  processes  (see  § § 4,  84). 
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Examples  of  monosyllabic  stems: 

to  kill  (many)  68.8 
(£^-  to  quit  14.4 

to  be  among  46.13 
Ux-  to  look  14.2 
to  tell  T.8 
^n-  to  set  up  34.23 
to  gamble  38.23 
Tin-  to  be  ready  19.3 
'paP'-  to  fill  15.7 
sqa-  to  seize  10.4 
Lqa-  to  believe  28.13 
tsxaP-  to  kill  (one)  14.7 
ysq-  to  run  away  36.19 
yoq-  to  split  in  two  7.3 
vAn-  to  wade  68.2 
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hah-  to  crawl  32.10 
haPjp-  to  tear  off  58.14 
pin-  to  shake  58.24 
mfCl-  to  swim  24.27 
t^t-  to  enter  22.29 
tail-  to  be  ashamed 
TdaL-  to  shout  24.22 
'uhiq-  to  weave,  to  pile  18.1 
mintc-  to  ask  62. 15 
tdmx'-  to  fasten  46.7 
k'imst-  to  pick  17.1 
tkvnL-  to  follow  9.9 
tqanL-  to  strike  28.1 
tqa}L-  to  put  a belt  on  28.22 


Examples  of  polysyllabic  stems: 

e'he  to  be  gone  38.15 
yi'xux"^-  to  have,  to  carry  54.12 
wu'txe  to  come  back  28.4 
ha'kH-  to  leave  30.8 
sitsl*n-  to  go  and  see  9.7 
k'i'lo^-  to  see  6.5 


kioi'na-  to  look  6.4 
ak'a'nak"  to  stick  out  42.1 
iiisil-  to  recognize  30.28 
yixio'me  to  travel  10.3 
ti'k'ine  to  stand  62.22 


With  the  exception  of  the  terms  of  relationship,  the  nouns  indicat- 
ing parts  of  the  body,  and  all  other  words  of  a denominative  character, 
the  Coos  stems  are  neutral  and  receive  their  nominal  or  verbal 
character  through  the  suffixes. 


sto'^q-  to  stand  20.4 
L.'d-  to  speak  9.3 
z/ha-  to  put  on  28.22 
lo'wakP  lightning  18.  6 


stowa'qwis  wall  90.18 
hle'yis  language  14.  5 
l! aha' was  clothes  110.3 
Whmt  it  lightens  18.  8 


In  a few  instances  nouns  have 
duplication  of  a neutral  stem. 

tqaih-  to  put  around  28.22 

tco^-  to  jump 

Lxat-  to  chop  wood  26.16 

pwiP-  to  spout 

Wp-  to  paint 

x'hi-  to  be  on  top 

yim-  to  twinkle 


been  formed  by  reduplication  or 

qa'tqaiz  belt  28.  22 
tco'xtcox  rabbit  60.  23 
xa' Lxat  ax 

pu'^xpvaP  a spout  30.  25 
li'piip  paint 
x'ilnx'in  saddle 
yi'myim  eyelash 
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§ 117.  structure  of  Sentences 

The  structure  of  the  Coos  sentence  is  very  simple,  owing  chiefly  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  absence  of  incorporation,  subjects,  objects,  and 
predicates  are  expressed  by  means  of  independent  words.  No  strict 
rules  can  be  laid  down  for  the  consecutive  order  in  which  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  a sentence  occur.  It  may,  however,  be  said  in  a most 
general  way,  that  all  adverbial  ideas  precede  the  verb,  and  that  the 
subject  of  the  sentence  tends  to  appear  at  the  very  end,  especially  in 
subordinate  clauses.  The  object  may  either  precede  the  verb  or 
follow  it. 

TcvAl^LeHc  tsxu  Idl  to'mth  in  the  sweat-house  was  resting  that  old 
man  28.11,  12 

yixd'wExetc  la  Ie  hu'^'mis  into  the  house  went  the  woman 
Iex  ts^na'JiEtc  Lldts  Ie  mafqaL  with  the  thunder-language  spoke 
the  crow 

xwimdj  -a  lij! nos  Iie  tsaJywx'^  Ualnih'  this  is  the  name  (of)  the  small 
river  46.10,  11 

sqats  Ie  hv^mis  Iex  swdl  seized  the  woman  the  grizzly  bear 

102.21,  22 

ma  xnmn  wutxal'yat  a person  we  two  brought  home  128.8,  9 
'Q,td'hits  Ie  dl'tol  I hit  the  young  man 

Nominal  attribute  complements  precede  the  noun.  When  following 
the  noun,  they  assume  a predicative  function. 

tsalyux^  ld'rdk‘  a small  river  lafnik’  tsd'yux^  the  river  is  small 
he' mis  yixa'wEx  the  big  house  yixd'wEx  he'mis  the  house  is  big 
xd'nis  md  a sick  person  md  xdlnis  the  person  is  sick 

No  formal  distinction  is  made  between  coordinate  and  subordinate 
clauses,  nor  is  the  succession  of  the  parts  of  speech  changed  in  dif- 
ferent types  of  sentences.  Subordinate  clauses  may  precede  the 
principal  clauses  whenever  the  occasion  requires  it.  Subordinate 
clauses  are  distinguished  by  means  of  conjunctions  that  are  placed 
at  the  beginning. 

Tc'i' Lo^ts  Ie  qdmd  Iex  di'tol  i la'''  hi'ni  he'laq  the  young  man  found 
the  kamass  when  he  arrived  there 
i Uy  tsxv,  Ie  hvy'mis  k-ild'''mt  Ie  yu'ml  as  the  woman  lay  (there) 

she  saw  the  stars 
§ 117 
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§ 118.  Idiomatic  Expressions 

An  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  Coos  idiomatic  expressions  is  lim- 
ited a priori  by  the  scope  of  the  present  work.  Consequently  only 
the  most  salient  features  of  this  phase  of  the  language  will  be  pointed 
out  in  this  chapter. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  examples  of  idiomatic  phraseology  are 
found  in  the  manner  of  expressing  verbal  concepts,  like  it  grows,  it 
FILLS  UP,  it  buns,  etc.  These  ideas  are  expressed  in  Coos  by  means 
of  a phrase  which  consists  of  the  verbal  stem  to  go  or  to  run  and  of 
the  abstract  derivative  of  the  particular  verbal  concept  preceded  by 


the  sign  of  possession  u (see  § 97). 
ha'wl  he  grew  up  64.12 


x'Vlttiis  deep 

paa-  to  fill 
x'in-  to  run 


mU-  to  swim 
• hcrniL-  to  float 


la  H ha'^we  hs  tddfiml  the  spruce- 
tree  grew  up  (literally,  goes  its 
growth  [of]  the  spruce-tree) 
20.16 

la  ■0.  ha'^we  le'iks  hdJvns  z!ta  their 
(dual)  ready  land  began  to  grow 
(literally,  goes  its  growth  [of] 
their  [dual]  ready  land)  8.10,  11 
asi' L la  %b  x'iluwi'ye  Iex  ya'has  the 
maggots  went  halfway  deep 
(literally,  halfway  went  its 
depth  [of]  the  maggots)  40.12 
la  H paa' WES  Ie  xaP’p  the  water  is 
filling  up  (literally,  goes  its  full 
■*  [mark  of]  the  water)  44.17 
nZe'Ai  la  %b  x‘na' at  with  it  he  ran 
(literally,  with  it  went  his  swift- 
ness) 42.8 

la  a x’na'at  Ae  cx'lml  the  bear 
ran  (literally,  went  his  quick- 
ness [of]  the  bear) 
djl  H mi'le  [it]  swam  [towards  her] 
(literally,  came  its  swimming 
[motion  of])  86.3 

la  H hamLam'was  Idl  tsd'y'dx'^  lHo, 
that  small  piece  of  land  kept 
floating  (literally,  went  its  [con- 
ception of]  floating  [of]  that 
small  place)  46.10 
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Another  idiomatic  expression  worth  while  mentioning  is  the  manner 
in  which  our  terms  there  is,  they  are,  are  expressed.  The  Coos 
subject  of  such  a sentence  is  either  the  noun  qa'yis  world  or  m^n 
people,  which  are  invariably  preceded  by  the  sign  of  possession  (see 


§97). 

tcH-  to  be  dry 

ni'k’in  wood,  tree  26.25 
wa'waL  spider 
Id  that  thing  32.10 

hwee'ti  many  live 

k!al-  to  shout 

ti'k'me  man}’^  stand 


tc!U  H qa'yis  there  was  low  tide 
(literally,  dry  its  [condition  of 
the]  world)  18.6 

in  tdldxEm  H qafyis  there  is  no 
low  tide  (literally,  not  dry  its 
[condition  of  the]  world)  15.8 
k’ lani'k’in  H qa'yis  there  were  no 
trees  (literally,  without  trees  its 
[appearance  of  the]  world)  8.7,8 
nwa'waLa  it  qa'yis  there  was  a 
spider  (literally,  with  spider  its 
[condition  of  the]  world)  30.3 
nld'we  4 qa'yis  there  was  such  a 
thing  (literally,  with  that  thing 
[was  as]  its  [asset  the]  world) 
32.9 

qaid'nis  kwee'ti  it  min  they  were 
living  in  a small  place  (literally, 
a small  place  [had  as]  their  liv- 
ing  [place  the]  people)  50.7 
qak'dem'we  4 min  they  began  to 
shout  (literally,  began  their 
shouting  [act,  of  the]  people) 
24.22 

tci  ti'k’ine4mln  they  were  stand- 
ing there  (literally,  there  [the] 
stsinding  [place  was  of]  people) 
74.28 


To  the  same  group  of  idiomatic  expressions  belong  phrases  like  i 
(thou,  he  . . .)  AM  GETTING  HUNGRY,  I (tHOU,  HE  . . ,)  AM  GETTING 
HEAVY,  etc.  The  verb  of  such  phrases  in  Coos  is  always  the  stem  la 
TO  GO,  which  is  preceded  by  the  attributive  complement  amplified  by 
means  of  the  modal  suffix  -tc  (see  § 36).  Consequently  such  a phrase, 
literally  translated,  means  INTO  A STATE  OF  . . . i (thou,  he  . . .)go. 

Iqa-  to  be  hungry  Iqatc  nla  I am  getting  hungry 

2>l/-  to  be  heavy  phUtc  la  he  is  getting  heavy 

§ 118 
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A very  peculiar  expression,  though  by  no  means  confined  to  Coos 
alone  is  the  manner  of  forming  sentences  that  have  dual  subjects. 
Such  sentences  present  two  possibilities.  Either  both  subjects  are 
actually  expressed,  or  only  one  is  indicated  while  the  other  is  under- 

Stood.  j:  u- 

1.  In  sentences  where  one  subject  is  understood,  duality  of  subject 

is  indicated  in  Coos  by  using  the  verb  in  its  dual  form,  followed  imme- 
diately by  the  (expressed)  subject. 

y%xa!xoexstc  ux  wu'txe  hal  td'miL  into  the  house  they  two  returned 
(the  whale  and)  that  old  man  30.15,  16 
tso  a'yu  tcl  la,  Ie  uma'catc  now,  surely,  there  they  two  went 
(he  and)  the  grandmother  66.19 

yi'xm  qaliml'ye  id  I'nta  xU  la  la  one  morning  just  hunt- 

ing they  two  went  (he  and)  his  wife  110.26 
a'yxi  tcl  xlxla  Le  tek-itdJ ndtc  surely,  there  they  two  went  (she  and) 
the  granddaughter  80.15,  16 

2.  If  both  subjects  are  expressed,  it  will  be  found  that,  in  addition 
to  the  dual  form  of  the  verb,  the  dual  pronoun  is  placed  before  either 
one  or  both  subjects. 

hi'nl  hariL  xix  tila'qai  Ie  u'mdc  xLx  pkdk’  there  shall  they  two  live 
(namely)  the  grandmother  (and  the)  grandfather  68.28 
wandj  La  xLx  kicee'nlyem  tE  Hx  tsi^'na  xlx  md'qaL  thus  only  they 
two  are  known,  that  Thunder  (and)  Crow  19.10,  11 


In  a few  instances  a similar  treatment  has  been  foUnd  in  sentences 
with  plural  subjects. 

yixd'xjoExetc  il  la  Ie  dd'mil  into  the  house  they  went  (the  two 
women  and)  the  man  128.7 

td  il  huxxe'ltsSm  Ie  Kxb^mts  just  they  got  ready  (he  and)  the  (two) 
women  130.17,  18 

• 

The  last  idiomatic  formation  worth  mentioning  here  is  the  manner 
of  expressing  comparison  of  adjectives  in  accordance  with  the  three 
degrees, — the  positive,  the  comparative,  and  the  superlative. 

A comparative  statement  in  the  positive  degree  is  expressed  by  means 
of  a whole  sentence  in  which  the  adjective  is  treated  as  a noun  appear- 
ing with  the  nominal  suffixes  -es,  -tES  (see  § 57),  or  -lye,  -dye  (see 
p.  376),  and  is  placed  between  the  subject  and  object  with  which  it  is 
compared.  The  sentence  is  invariably  introduced  by  means  of  the 
conjunction  his  also  (see  § 110);  and  its  comparative  character  is 

§ 118 
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further  indicated  by  the  use  of  the  modal  adverb  ta^  so,  such 
(see  § 106),  which  immediately  follows  the  subject  of  the  sentence. 

Ms  '^'ne  ta  '^hethe'tess  tE  e^ne  I am  as  rich  as  you  are  (literally, 
also  I such  I [have]  wealth  [as]  this  you) 

Ms  T^'ne  ta  'nscalnisES  Is  e^ne  I am  as  sick  as  you  are 
Ms  T^'ne  ta'^  t^Ie' y^tss  ts  e^ne  I am  as  good  as  you  are 
his  Ti'ne  ta^  t^he'mistES  Le  (fne  I am  as  tall  as  3'ou  are 
his  xd  ta  xwd'vnye  Ie  e^ne  he  is  as  light  as  you  are 
Ms  xd  ta'^pdL  /d'ye  Ie  (fne  he  is  as  heavy  as  you  are 
his  tE  ld'nik‘  toy  x'iluvn'ye  tE  haltl'mis  that  river  is  as  deep  as 
that  ocean 

In  many  instances  the  abstract  noun  expressing  the  adjective  con- 
cept is  repeated  after  the  object,  in  which  case  the  object  (and  also 
the  subject)  assumes  the  function  of  a possessive  pronoun  (for  pro- 
nominal subjects  and  objects)  or  of  a genitive  case  (for  nominal  objects 
and  subjects). 

his  'Q,'ne  ta  nqaine' es  li'ye  qaine' es  I am  as  cold  as  you  are  (liter- 
ally, also  [of]  me  such  [is]  my  cold  [condition  as  is]  your  cold 
[condition]) 

his  e^ne  ta  y^ne^'  qldna'tES  tE  h&ti'ne'^  qldna/tES  you  are  as  young 
as  1 am  (literally,  also  [of]  thee  such  [is]  thy  youth  [as  is]  that 
my  youth) 

The  comparative  degree  is  expressed  by  means  of  a sentence  in  which 
the  adjective  is  used  in  its  simple  form,  while  the  object  is  indicated 
by  the  use  of  the  instrumental  suffix  -Etc  (see  § 70).  There  is  a 
marked  tendency  to  place  the  object  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence. 
y^n^itc  'qIe’yI  I am  better  than  you  are  (literally  [as  compared], 
with  you  I [am]  good) 
hexd'itc  I am  better  than  he  is 

Tyae'itc  ^qah  3’ou  are  taller  than  I am 
xd  'Q,ne'itc  tsd'yux^  he  is  smaller  than  I am 
xaAn  ti'mUl  y^ne'itc  we  two  are  stronger  than  you  are 

The  superlative  degree  may  be  expressed  in  two  ways.  Either  the 
numeral  particle  gd^s  all  (see  § 109),  amplified  by  means  of  the 
adverbial  suffix  -Etc  (see  § 70),  is  placed  before  the  simple  form  of 
the  adjective;  or  else  the  nominalized  adverb  ila'hatcEin  (see  §§  58, 
104)  is  used  for  that  purpose. 

xgcy'^tc  uIe' yi  I am  the  best  of  all  (for  the  use  of  the  prefix  x- 
see  § 24) 

ti^  te  ka'pd  xgd'^'sitc  pL.'is  this  here  is  my  heaviest  coat 
xd  ila/hatcEm  he'Tiiis  hethe'te  he  is  the  biggest  chief 
xd  iZa’hatcEtn  td'miL  rad  h/ta'yofdtc  he  is  the  oldest  man  in  the 
village 
§ 118 


TEXTS 


ORion^  OF  Death 


sla'tctnT.* 

They  cou8ins(were) 
two  mutually. 


La"  ® 

These 


il*  kwee'ti.®  La"®  i'k'i®  ux'  nhu"ma'k-e- 

they  lived  These  both  they  two  with  wives 

together. 

he.’  rk-I®  tsaya'ne®  le'ux®  ti'mili’"  Yi'xen’®  qahmi'ye’® 

are.  Both  small  their  (dual)  male  beings  children. 

tsi’^  witcwehe'nc! la’“  a'la.  In”  he'niye” 

just  sick  it  is  his  child.  Not  a long  time 

Tsi”  hats’"  lEqa"'wE”  la”  a'la.  Xanana'ya-" 

Merely  just  died  his 


Once 

xil'nis  ” 

sick 

la” 


morning  it  got 

la  ” a'la. 


his 


child. 


lEqa"'wE.” 


ID 

‘died.  Now  they 

La"  ® maha'e'wat  1e 


Tso’^ 

Now 


aqana'ya.’® 

buried  it. 


That 

one 


is  looking  after  It 
frequently 


the 


a'la. 

child. 


Sorry  (it)  makes 
him  (feel) 

Helml'Ms 

Next  day 

HecD'Lentc 

Four  times  at 


his 


a'la, 

child,  when 


child. 
J23  ]g^U3 


in 

not 


17 


Eo'wiyam 

(he)  eats. 


that 

one 

27 


qalimi'ye  ” la"  ® 

morning  ft  got  that 
one 


laata'ya®’  la”  sla'atc.’  “E'”  tcine'heni. ®® 

went  to  him  his  cousin.  “Thou  thinking  art. 


Ta'i®“ 

Halloo,. 


sla!®® 

cousin  I 


Xtcl'tcu®® 

How 


> Personal  pronoun  Sd  person  dual  (5  18). 

»sla-  cousin;  -ate  suffix  of  relationship  (5  66);  -ini  distributive  (§§  72, 11,  7). 

> Demonstrative  pronoun  (§  100). 

< Personal  pronoun  3d  person  plural  (§  18). 

‘Plural stem  (§51). 

‘Numeral  particle  (§  109). 

' n-  WITH  (§  21);  hurnidk-e  wives  (§  78);  -e  auxiliary  (§§  44, 10,  7). 

‘Plural  formation  (§  78). 

' Possessive  pronoun  3d  person  dual  (§  98). 

■‘Plural  formation  (5§  78, 115). 

>1  Plural  formation  (§  78). 

“yteei  ONE  (§101);  -en  multiplicative  (§  75). 

'‘qalim-  mokning;  -lye  transitional  (§  35). 

■‘Restrictive  particle  (§94). 

^^wltcwahartc-  sick;  -i  neutral  Intransitive  suflax  (§§  81,  7) 

■‘  Possessive  pronoun  3d  person  singular  (§§  98,  7). 

■’  Particle  of  negation  (§  112). 

■•Aeat-  A while;  -ij/e  transitional  (§§  35,  9). 

■®idn-  sick;  -it  noi^nal  (§  56). 

“Conjunction  (§  110). 

” Singular  stem  (§61). 

^x&n-  sick;  -anaya  direct  and  indirect  object  pronoun  (§§  50,  7). 
“Conjunction  when,  as,  sinch,  while  (§  110). 

“ Conjunction  (§  110). 

“ege  dead;  -anaya  direct  and  indirect  object  pronoun  (§§  60,  7)i 
“felTOi  to-morrow;  -is  ordinal  (§§  74, 10). 

“ Lo<^-  TO  eat;  -am  (§  66). 

^maha-  to  watch;  -eiwat  frequentative  (§  33). 

“Definite  article  (§  17). 

•^he'cLiL  four;  -enteta  ordinal  multiplicative  (§  76). 

*■  la-  TO  go;  -t  transitive  (§  26);  -dya  non-active  object  pronoun  (§  47). 

® Personal  pronoun  2d  person  singular  (§  18). 

”tctne-  TO  think,  -enl  verbal  (§  § 46, 10). 

“Interjection  (§  111). 

“Vocative  (§  65). 

“a-  modal  (§  24);  Idtc  particle  (§  112);  -u  interrogaUve  (§  73). 
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ye®”  iluwe'^tcls,^  kat'E'niisen  ” qalimi'ye‘®  ul‘“  wu'txe  ten^‘  a'la.” 

thy  heart,  five  times  morning  It  gets  should  return  that  my  child.” 

Wandj®*  ula'xEm.'*®  “In”  hel®®  sla.®®  Hats^®  e®”  q la'mtsam I 

Thus  talking  “Not  surely  cousin.  Just  thou  eatl 

condition. 

fluwe'^tcis.”®®  Wandj” 

heart.”  Thus  (he)  told 

It  to  him. 

fi®®  nuwe'Hcts.®*  Hats^®  wandj” 

his  heart.  Just  thus 


nl'wets 

happy 


La“® 

That 
one 

Tso^  qats®® 

Now  still 

tcme'henl.” 

thinking  (he)  is. 


hanu®* 

will  (be) 


ye' 

thy 


37 


i'niye  '*® 

no  more 


manner 

“E®®*  ualaha'mi®^ 


Thee  get  even  with, 
I— r 


he'niye 

long  time 

xa'nis.” 

sick. 

J23  Jj^u3 

when  that 
one 

Lia'xEm,®® 

talking 

condition 


a yu®'' 

surely 

Mandj 

Already 


thee 

witcwehe'^tcP® 

sick  it  is 

lEqa^'wE.^^ 


hanLel.”®® 
shall  surely.” 


A'yu 

Surely 


m” 

not 


yu® 

very 


(it)  died. 

lEqa“'wE”  la‘®  a'la. 

died  his  child. 


J23 

when 


la“® 

that 

one 


dOwa'ya” 

wants  u 


la^®  a'la. 

his  child. 

He'kwainta®®  u 

Very  bad  his 

A'yu®®  cili'ye®’ 

Surely  indeed 
it  was 

la'®  a'la. 

his 


In'^  he'niye'® 

Not  long  time 

®®  iluvre'*tcis,®® 


1e®® 

he 


heart 

wand]’®® 


wu'txe 

(to)  return 


child. 


Tso  ®® 

Now 


thus 


a'jru  ®® 

surely 


tcl  ®® 

la. 

“Ta'i®®  slal 

®®  A'vu*® 

CUL®® 

wutxa'xa®' 

Elt®® 

there 

(he) 

went. 

“Halloo,  cousin!  Surely 

ought 

(to)  return  singly 

about  to 

te'is®® 

a'la. 

Kat'E'misen  ®® 

qaliml'ye '® 

fix' 

wu'txe  hauL®® 

te'is®® 

this  our 
(dual) 

child. 

Five  times 

morning  it  gets 

they 

two 

return  shall 

these  our 
(dual) 

a'la.” 

children." 


Wand]®® 

Thus 


?lt.®' 

(he)  told 
it  to  him. 


“In” 

“Not 


e®®®  qia'mtsami®*  La"®  m'wets  ham 


thou  catl 

ula'xEm.®® 

talking 

condition. 


That 
one 

“Qaiku®® 

“(I)  thought 


happy  will  (be) 


hel®® 

surely 

1 y0«37 

thy 


gig ! 35 
cousin! 


Hats  ®® 

Just 


hanL®® 

shalt 


Iluwe'"tcis.”®*  Wand]®® 

heart.”  Thus 


dx'  wutxa'xa®'  Eit®®  te'Is®® 

they  return  singly  about  to  these  our 

two  (dual) 


hl‘'me,''  ta®® 

children,  and 


•r  Possessive  pronoun  2d  person  singular  (S  98). 

“(lutoextc-  HEART  (?):  -Is  nominal  (5  66). 

^kaCs'mls  four;  -en  multiplicative  (§  75). 
w Syntactic  particle  denoting  the  optative  (S  91). 

« Possessive  pronoun  1st  person  singular  (§98). 
c Modal  adverb  (§  106). 

*>L!8r  TO  speak;  generic  (§80). 

“Syntactic  particle  denoting  degree  of  certainty  (§§  88,  7). 

TO  eat;  -ts  transitive  (§  26);  -am  (§§  65, 11). 

“Syntactic  particle  (§  87). 

«Vl-  TO  TELL  to;  -t  transitive  (§  26). 

“Syntactic  particle  (§  89). 

“in not;  -iye  transitional  (§36). 

“Sign  of  posseasion  (§97). 

u Laid-  TO  GET  EVEN  WITH;  -ami  transitive  subject  and  object  pronoun  i — thee  (§§  46, 10). 
“Aani  shall;  ((surely  (§§  87,  88,  7). 

“Modal  adverb  (§  106). 

M Modal  adverb  (§  106). 

“Temporal  adverb  (§  106). 

“Syntactic  particle  (§  93);  fa  so  [literally,  verily,  not  so]  (§  106). 

“cK syntactic  particle  (§90),'  -iye  transitional  (§  35). 

“ dow-  TO  WISH,  TO  desire;  -dya  non-active  object  pronoun  (§  47). 

“ Local  adverb  (§  104). 

“Syntactic  particle  (§§  90,  91). 

« Reduplicated  stem  wutxe  to  come  back  (§  83). 

M Syntactic  particle  (§  87). 

“ Possessive  pronoun  Inclusive,  dual  (§  98). 

“ Syntactic  particle  denoting  degree  of  knowledge  (§  88). 

“Conjunction  (§  110). 
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xwandj.®^  hanL^ 

thus.  (Emphatic)  shall 


qats'®  ]a“®  en“®  dowa'ya^® 

howev6r  that  thou  didst  want 

thing  not  it 

wutxa'xa®'  Eit®'  yanLawe’"  mil  lEqa“'wE,=‘ 

return  singly  going  to  whenever  beings  die, 


not 


nayim'^  en"'*  dowa'ya' 


, 71  Sn  08 
because  thou  not 


58 


xwandj.“^ 

thus. 


Xnowe’“  cil®^  Ie’*  xwilndj®^  idta'is.”^^ 

Right  when  indeed  that  thus  thou  didst  tell  it 


tdne'henl.^® 

thinking  (he)  is. 


Ma  ” xnowe 

However  right 


73 


didst  want 
it 

Wandj^^ 

Thus 

to,  thou — me.” 

wiindj^^  Kat'E'misen 

thus  (he)  told  it  Five  times 

to  him. 

qaiiml'ye^^  uL^“  wutxa'xa“  Eit/^  yOu’’®  xwandj®^  ulats.”  Le';kI  ul/“ 

morning  it  should  return  singly  going  if  thus  sn^nk.  Good  wou 

getg  to  should 

yuL’®  kat  E'misen  qaKniI'ye‘®  wutxa'xa®' 

if  five  times  morning  it  return  singly 

should  _ gets 

Tso^*  yiqai'ni’®  hela'qaxEm.'^®  Wiindj^^ 

Now  so  far  it  got  (the  story).  Thus 


there 

lEla“® 

that’s 
(the  thing) 


speak. 

Eit®^  hE^®  ma 

inten-  the  people 
tion  (who) 

hatct  lenl'y  eqEm.  ®® 

the  story  is  being  told. 


would 
be 

lEqa“'wE.®^ 


die. 


[Translation] 

Once  upon  a time  there  were  two  cousins.  They  lived  together. 
They  were  both  married,  and  each  had  a little  boy.  One  morning  one 
of  the  boys  became  sick.  He  was  not  sick  long  before  he  died.  The 
father  felt  sorry  when  the  child  died.  Then  they  buried  it. 

The  next  day  he  (the  father  of  the  dead  boy)  could  not  eat.  He  was 
merely  looking  at  the  dead  child.  On  the  fourth  day  he  went  to  his 
cousin.  “ Halloo,  cousin!  What  do  you  think?  Should  my  child  re- 
turn after  five  days?” — “Oh,  no,  cousin!”  answered  the  other  one. 
“You  simply  eat,  and  you  will  feel  happy.”  He  did  not  know  what 
to  answer.  He  was  merel}’^  thinking  to  himself,  “I  will  certainly  get 
even  with  you.” 

After  a short  time  the  other  man’s  child  became  sick.  It  was  not 
ill  very  long  before  it  died.  The  father  was  very  much  grieved  when 
his  child  died.  He  therefore  went  to  his  neighbor  and  said  to  him, 
“Halloo,  cousin!  I think  our  two  children  ought  to  return.  Thej’^ 
ought  to  come  back  after  five  days.”  But  the  other  man  answered, 

« e*  THOC  (§  18) : in  not  (§  112,  9). 

modal  (§  24);  wdndj  thus  (§  106). 

“ Syntactic  particle  (§  93). 

“ Syntactic  particle  (§  89). 

''oyanL  if  (future)(§  91);  he  cusTOMAim,y  (8  87). 
n Syntactic  particle  (§  89). 

modal  (8  24);  nowe  all  bight. 
n Demonstrative  pronoun  (§  100). 

nfif-  TO  TELL;  -f  transitive  (§  26);  -dts  transitive  subject  and  object  pronoun  (§  46). 

“Syntactic  particle  (§  89). 

“Particle  denoting  the  optative  (§  91). 

"i.'d-  TO  speak;  -is  transitive  (§  26). 

“Adverb  (§  104). 

i^helaq  to  arrive;  -Mm  generic  (§§  SO  4, 11). 

‘^hdtcil!  STORY;  -eni  verbal  (88  45,  11);  -lyeqBm  passive  (8  40). 
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“Oh,  no,  cousini  You  just  eat  and  you  will  feel  happy  again.  I 
had  intended  that  our  dead  children  should  come  back,  but  you  did 
not  wish  it  that  way.  And  now,  whenever  people  die,  they  will  not 
come  back,  because  you  objected  to  it.  You  were  right  when  you 
spoke  against  it.” 

He  was  justified  in  thus  addressing  him.  People  would  have  come 
back  after  five  days  if  he  had  originally  consented  to  it.  It  would 
have  been  good  if  the  dead  people  could  come  back.  Here  the  story 
ends.  In  this  manner  people  relate  this  story. 

The  Theft  of  Fire  and  Water 


Nmfi'henet' 

With  people  it 
(mutually)  was 

fl®  kMatcIwiil.^ 

They  without  fire. 

Eit,“  la“^  il 


ulta. 

land. 


Go“s  = 

All 


Intend, 


that 

thing 


they 


tE^ 

that 
there 

tl« 

They 

L !peqaqa'e‘wat. 


tcitc^ 

kinds 


k-!flxa®p.^ 

without  water. 


in  the  arm-pits  to  be, 
cause  it  frequently. 


Ifmx'ne* * **®  ma. 

mixed  up  (they  (the) 

were)  mutiially  beings. 

Js  ^jij9  jjo  Lowe^'wat*® 

When  something  they  eat  frequently 

Xle'itc‘®  t'a'lats.'^  La“^ 

With  it  with  (they)  dance.  Those 


tEmilYe  mil 

la“* 

tclicila'e'wat'® 

he. ‘4 

Tso 

® he“ 

pi'ctCl,4^ 

old  people 

that 

thing 

cause  it  to  be  under- 
neath, frequently 

custom- 

arily. 

Now 

custom 

arily 

i-  warm  it 

gets, 

tso®  he“  la“® 

qlmits 

.4®  Yuwe'® 

qa'lyeq 

ul'Ie, 

la“* 

be“  il® 

now  custom-  that 
arily  thing 

(they)  eat.  Whenever 

salmon 

comes 

out, 

they  are 
the  ones 

usually  they 

LtL ! e*'y  at.  Wilnd  j 

yuxtik-24 

he'iV^ 

Lowa'was.^®  La“^ 

scoop  it  out.  That  way 

barely 

their 

food. 

That 

thing 

skweyenl'yeqEm 

24  1b  25 

tclwill.  “Xtci'tcu^® 

UL,='^ 

yuL” 

la“*  Im^® 

it  is  talked  about 

the 

fire. 

“How 

would 
it  be. 

if 

should 

that  W8 

thing 

In-  adverbial  (5  21);  ma  people;  -€  auxiliary  (55  44,10);  -n  distributive  (§|  87,25);  -t  transitive 
(5§26,4). 

» Demonstrative  pronoun  (5  100). 

• Numeral  particle  (5 109). 

• Particle  (5  112). 

Himx--  TO  mix;  distributive  (5  87). 

•Personal  pronoun  3d  person  plural  (5  18) 
ik-Idr  privative  (5  20). 

•Conjunction  (5 110). 

•Pronominal  particle  (5 108). 

p>l6u-  to  eat;  -liwat  frequentative  (55  *8,8). 

u Syntactic  particle  (5  87). 

^>L/plq-  TO  BE  IN  ARM-PITS:  -aeiwot  frequentative  causative  (5  84);  see  also  reduplicahon  (583). 
u»-  instrumental  (5  24) ; Ie  article  (5 17);  -Etc  Instrumental  (5  70). 

Hfai-  TO  dance;  -ta  transitive  (5  26). 

■•Plural  formation  (5  78). 

i>tc!tcU  mat;  -aiiwal  frequentative  causative  (5  34). 
vptctc-  TO  BB  warm;  -t  neutral  Intransitive  (5  31). 

TO  eat;  -ta  transitive  (5  26). 

VERY  (5  106);  he  customarily  (5  87);  see  also  59. 

«LtL.'-  TO  SCOOP  out;  -jyat  causative  (55  27,  2). 

» Modal  adverb  (5 106). 

“Possessive  pronoun  8d  person  plural  (5  98). 

TO  eat;  -dwaa  verbal  abstract  (55  59, 8) . 

**akio-  TO  TALK  about;  -eni  verbal  (5  45);  -tyeqsm  passive  (55  40,9). 

“Article  (5  12). 

“z-  modal  (5  24) ; Mtc  manner  (5 112);  -u  interrogative  (5  73). 

“Sj’n tactic  particle  (5  91). 

“Personal  pronoun  1st  person  plural  (5 18). 
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l“ata'ya?”^® — 

go  to  It?” — 

A'yu^^  tcI*'® 

Surely  there 


■“TcP“  hanL®^  lin^® 

“There  shall  we 

il®  he'Iaq.  A'yu^‘ 


they  arrived. 


•entered. 

tcl®“  1e^® 

there  the 

sla!  t"*® 

cousin! 


34 


yiqax 

right  away 


.8 
We 
two 

XpEk  wl'ltcume  *'* 

From  the  opposite  side 


Hats® 

Just 

mil  ha'lqait.®^ 

person  (he)  came  to. 

alJ'canl^  hanL.”®‘ 

play  shall.” 


ia.”  Tso® 

go.”  Now 

tc!ila'at®=> 

Surely  to  bum  it  is 

caused 

k'ilo'wit®®  1e^® 

(he)  saw  it  the 

Xta'nuxwitc®® 

Sideways 


a'yu*^ 

surely 


tE^ 
that 
there 

xa®p. 

water. 


tcl®“  fl®  ia. 

there  they  went. 

tciwal,  i®  ll® 

fire,  when  they 


Lowa'kats®® 

Sat 


Lowa'kats.®® 

(he)  was  sitting. 


“Ta'i®* 

“ Halloo, 


Lowa'kats.®® 

(he)  sat. 


Hats® 

Just 

Tso® 

Now 


kwa'*® 

08  if 


in'* 

not 


k!ayaha'e‘wat.*® 

(he)  hears  it. 


he'nlye,^® 

(after)  a while 


tso® 

now 


flxats.^® 

(he)  ooked 
at  him. 


“Qaniya'ta” 

stranger 

“E®^®  lEqa“wiya'tanI 

“Thou  storytell 


e=^®  hen'ne^^®  sla  kite®®  cantE?”®^ 

thou  °my  eousin  (surprise)  (?) 


Wandj®^  L lilts.®® 

Thus  (he)  spoke. 


,T53 


L. 


5>54 


must.” 


la  ye®®®  ha“'we.”®’ 

goes  thy  growth.” 


aso'®® 

again 


Tso® 

Now 

pl‘l. 

Indian 
cradle. 

qa'lex®‘;  ta® 

(is)  old;  and 


te'^tits.®® 

(he)  entered. 


“Ma®'‘  cku^®  e^^®  hen^"  nila'hatcEm®® 

But  it  must  thou  my  at  priority 
be 

Tso®  qats®^  Lle'tc.  He'nlye^®  e'he  qano'tca.®® 

Now,  however,  (he)  went  A while  (he)  was  outside, 
out.  gone 

56 


“Ta'i®® 

“Halloo, 


slal  Anta®®  te‘®  nl'klwa®^  ye^ne“® 

cousin!”  Look  this  used  (to  be)  thy 
here 


Te® 

That 

there 


ye®ne"®®  pi  4 

thy  Indian 
cradle 


te‘® 

this 

here 


la"® 

that 
one 

ni'kiwa®* 

used  (to  be) 


Lla'nex.®® 

(is)  new. 


Te®  hen'ne"^®  pi 4 

That  my 
there 


ye^ne"®®  na"'hin,  ta® 

thy  shinny-club,  and 


- la"® 

Indian  that 
cradle  one 

te‘®  ni'klwa®^ 

this  ased  (to  be) 
here 


s»fa-  TO  go;  -t  transitive  (§  26);  -dya  non-active  object  pronoun  (§  47). 

»« Local  adverb  (§101). 

»i  Syntactic  particle  (§  87). 

Efc.'if-  TO  BtJBN;  -eet  causative  passive  (§§  41, 7). 

33text-  TO  enter;  -ts  transitive  (§  26). 

« Syntactic  particle  (§89). 

“tlloti-  TO  see;  -t  transitive  (§§  26, 8). 
s'toufca-  TO  sit;  -ts  transitive  (§§  26,11). 

•’helg-  TO  arrive;  -t  transitive  (§§  26,7,11). 

“a:-  modal  (§24);  tanuxu-  side;  -Itc  modal  (§§  67, 8). 

"’Interjection  (§  111). 

“Personal  pronoun  inclusive,  dual  (§  18). 

<>af£c  TOY;  -enl  verbal  (§§45,7). 

“Syntactic  particle  (§88). 

“k.'ayoAn-  TO  hear;  -eiviat  frequentative  (§33). 

**x-  locative  (§  22);  pskwU-  opposite;  -£c  adverbial  (§§  26,104);  -ume  nominallzlng  (§  64). 

“Aenj-  A WHILE;  -dye  transitional  (§§  35, 9) . 

“fix-  TO  look;  -is  transitive  (§  26). 

*^qantya'ta  belonging  to  a different  tribe,  a stranger. 

“Personal  pronoun  2d  person  singular  (§  18). 

“Possessive  pronoun  1st  person  singular  (§  98). 

“Syntactic  particle  (§  90). 

">Can  not  be  analyzed. 

“L.'d-  TO  speak;  -ts  transitive  (§  26). 

’•HEqaswiyatas  story  (compare  lEqauviE  to  die)  ; -enl  verbal  (§§46, 7). 

"'Syntactic  particle  (§92). 

“n- adverbial  (§21);  iia  before  (§  104);  -ic  adverbial  (§§  26,103,10,7);  -Ei/t  adverbial  abstract  (§  68). 
“Possessive  pronoun  2d  person  singular  (§§  18,98). 
siftaa-  TO  grow;  -e  (§80);  see  also  §§  8,  118. 

“qand-  outside;  -tc  adverbial  (§§  26, 104);  -a  directive  (§65). 

“Temporal  adverb  (§  105). 

“L.'aTi- new;  -8x  adjectival  (§  66). 

“goi-  OLD  (compare  qalu  winter);  -ex  adjectival  (§  66). 
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3’’e^ne“®“  kwii'sis,®^  ta®  te‘^ 


hen'ne“‘®  na“'hin,  ta®  te‘®  nl'k!wa®‘ 

my  shinny-club,  and  this  used  (to  be)  thy  ball,  and  this 

here  here 

nl'klwa®‘  heg'ne“^®  kwii'sls.®^  ula'nex®®  ye®ne““®  kwa'sis.®*  Qa'lex®‘ 

used  (to  be)  my  ball.  New  (is)  thy  ball.  Old  (is) 


te‘®  hen'ne“^®  kwii'sis.®® 

this  °my  ball, 

here 

Tcl®®  Mt6“tsa'tExa.®® 

There  (he)  put  them  down  for 
him. 

e'  “®  Lo“k“. 

thou  sit  down. 


Kwa"*^ 

As  if 


kwe^^ 

perhaps 


in’ 


very  not 


A'yu*‘ 

Surely 


k'ilo'wit.®® 

(he)  saw  It. 


a'yu^^  L®’  sla.” 

surely  must  cousiif” 
(be) 


Tcl®“ 

There 


ll«® 

surely 


“A'yu=‘ 

“Surely 

ts®®  all' cam  hanu.”®^ 

play  shall.” 


We 

two 


ctli'ye®’  sla. 

Indeed  cousin 
it  is 

Tso®  a'yu®^  lix®® 

they 
two 


Now  surely 


halti'tEine®.®^ 

gamble  together. 


“Yi'kwariL®® 

"Perhaps  shall 


di'ltcE'tc  ®® 
something 
with 


ten^« 

thit  I 


J® 

when 


la“® 

that 

one 


xtcTtc 

in  the 
manner 


uI'tEta”  1e®® 
puts  (his)  hands  the 
behind  (his)  bach 
(one  of) 

yuL  wi'jetc 

ir  would  a piece  of 
abalone  shell 


na'm^xqa?” 

players?” 


Tcine'henl.’® 

(He)  is  thinking. 


ulaqa'e’wat,^' 

point  my  flngerat 
nim  frequently, 

“Yi'kuL^® 

“ Perhaps 
would  be 


nxwa'lxwal  ^® 

in  eye 


n 


” x'Llowa'e‘wat?  ™ 

cause  it  to  be  inside? 


Lexa'tcEui’®  hanu®‘  n”  qa'qal.  Cm®®  Llo^k’ina'is ®'  hanL,®‘  j'anL” 

Inside,  the  part  shall  'l  sleep.  You  support  you— me  shall,  if  shall. 

n”  Ll'tEta.”^®  Wand]  Lla'xEHi.®®  W'kiidj  i‘lt®®  1e®®  ma'nat. 

° I pul  (my  hands)  Thus  talking.  Thus  (he)  told  the  crowd, 

behind  (my)  back.”  condition.  it  to 


yiqa'x®®  wandj.®‘ 

Surely  Just  that  way. 


Tso® 

Now 


a'yu 

surely 


ulaqa'e'wat,  T ® 

(he)  points  (the)  finger  when 
at  him,  frequently 


u 21  yflxwa' ^®®  ma  Llo*k‘ine‘'wat,®^  Tcl' ten 

Surely  two  persons  support  him  steadily.  How 


LitE'ta.’® 

puts  (hi.s) 
handsbehind 
(his)  back. 

Itsem.®^  Xya'bas®®  yaptftsa 

happened.  Maggots  ate  up 


la“® 

that 

one 


,-i  85  (jE  86  (JjiJ  e 


sur- 

prise 


things 


®« la»®  pi'lik-is,®‘  la»®  ye'es,  la®®  tcCil,  la®® 

his  anus,  his  face,  his  nose,  his 


o^kw&a- 1 ; -fs  nominal  (S  56). 

®Ai'iS“-TOPUT  down;  -ts  transitive  (§26);  -tsx  direct  object  pronoun  plural  (§64);  -a  Indirect  object 
pronoun  (§  49;  see  also  § 7). 

**cff  syntactic  particle  (§  90);  -fye  transitional  (§  35). 

“Syntactic  particle  (§  ^). 

« Personal  pronoun  8d  person  dual  (§  18). 

•r/iaf-  TO  gamble;  -t  transitive  (§  26);  -<  transitive  (§  26);  -me“  reciprocal  (§29;  see  also  § 4). 

“yfJtu  syntactic  particle  (§  88);  hanL  shall  (§§  87,  8,  9). 

“ciifi  SOMETHING  (§  108);  -Ic  adverbial  (§  25);  -sic  instrumental  (§  70). 

JO  Personal  pronoun  1st  person  singular  (§§  18,  98). 

"Llaqa-  to  point  at;  -l<wat  frequentative  (§  33). 

J»  L/tsta  TO  PUT  ONE’S  HAND  BEHIND  THE  BACK  (during  a game). 

Jofcfji-  TO  THINK;  -cni  verbal  (§§  45,  10). 

H ylku  PERHAPS  (§  88);  ill.  WOULD  BE  (§§  91,  9). 
isx-  modal  (§  24);  tcUc  particle  (§  112). 

JOn-  adverbial  (§  21);  xwalxwal  eye  (§§  83, 116). 

JJ  Personal  pronoun  1st  person  singular  (§18). 

'»x-Llo'^  TO  BE  INSIDE  (§  64);  -o8<U)af  frequentative  causative  (§§  34,  8). 

Tlexatc  INSIDE  (§  104);  -sm  adverbial  abstract  (§  58). 

“Personal  pronoun  2d  person  plural  (§  18) . 

oJl/oifc’fji-  TO  STEADY,  TO  SUPPORT;  -dts  transitive,  subject  and  object  pronoun  thou-me  (§  46). 

“ t/a-  TO  talk;  -xsm  generic  suffix  (§  30). 

TO  SAY  to;  -I  transitive  (§  26). 

“L/oxit-fn-  TO  support;  -eiwal  frequentative  (§  33). 

“feife  particle  (§  112);  -u  interrogative  (§  73). 

“ Syntactic  particle  denoting  surprise  (§  90). 

>JH«-  TO  DO,  TO  BE  (§  113);  -?m  suffix  defining  the  subject  (§  30). 

“x-  discriminative  (§23);  yabas  maggot. 

“yo5-  maggot;  -f  transitive  (§26);  -Is  transitive  (§§  26,  25);  -a  indirect  object  pronoun  (§  49). 

“ Possessive  pronoun  3d  person  singular  (§98). 

“pUi/e--  anus;  -fs  nominal  (§  66). 
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k®ba'nas. 

ears. 

HIs® 

Also 

Inlheni'yeES 

(in)  no  time 

®®  xya'bas®®  qlmits. 

maggots  ate  him. 

18  La“  ® in  ^ 

That  not 
one 

flxats.“® 

(at)  looked. 

Hats  ® 

Just 

yi'qa  ®"‘ 

continually 

tcl®®  Lowa'kats.®® 
there  (he)  sat. 

XyAxwa'  ®® 

Two 

L!o*k’ine‘'wat®^ 

support  him  steadily 


xpqai'hltc.®^ 

from  (the)  back. 


Wi'yax 

Abalone  shell 


x'Llowa'eVat^® 

(he)  caused  to  be 
inside 


that 

thing 

ma 

per- 

sons 

Ian 

his  in 


xwa'lxwal 

eye. 

kwi'nait.®® 

looked  at  it. 


a'yu 

surely 

Hats  ** 

Just 


8 


Lexa'tcEm  qa'qal.  La“  ^ qats  kwa 

Inside,  the  part  (he)  slept.  That  one  just  as  if 

Wi'yax  1e^®  x’LlI'ye®^  Ikn®®  xwa'lxwal. 

Surprise  abalone  it  inside  it  is  his  in  eye. 

shell 

la'mak"  Lowa'kats.®®  Asi'l®®  ia  u®®  x-iluwl'ye  ®®  Iex  ya'bas,  i 

bones  sitting.  Halfway  goes  its  growth  (of)  the  maggots,  when 

la“=  xya'bas®®  Lowe^'wat.^®  Itse'ts“^  yiku®®  il®®  la"^  henl'yeES®® 

that  the  maggots  eat  him  continually.  May  be  surely  he  for  some  time 

one 

M'ni  ®®Lowa'kats.®®  Tso®wandj®^  tcme'benl,”  “YikwanL®®  d?ltcE'tc®® 

there  (he)  sat.  Now  thus  thinking.  “Perhaps  shall  something 

with 

tEn™  Llaqa'e'wat?””  Hats®  kwauL ‘®®  In ‘ yu dl‘1 

that  I point  my  finger  at  Just  ns  if  not  very  something 

nlm  frequently?’’  shall 

yuL  ” xle'itc  n ” Llaqa'e’wat.”  Wandj  tcine'heni.’® 

If  would  with  it  ‘'I  point  my  fingers  at  Thus  thinking.  Still  not 

with  him  frequently.” 

I'lxats'*®  1e®®  ya'bas;  ma®^  il®®  bats®  la'mak'  slL'ne'.^*^  Yi'qa®^  In^ 

(he)  looked  the  maggots;  how-  surely  just  bones  joined  Still  not 

at  ever  together. 

I'lxats.^®  “Ci‘n^®®  k'elle‘'wat.‘®®  Cm®®  sqats  hanL®^  tE®  tciwal,  yanL®^ 

(he)  looked  “You  not  forget  it.  You  grab  shall  that  fire,  if  shall 

at  it.  there 

lin®®  tqats.^®®  La“®  his®  tE®  xa®p  cin  ®®  x’lntl'ta ‘®®  hanL.”®^ 

we  win  (game).  That  one  also  that  water  you  cause  it  to  run  shall.” 

there 

Wandj  Lla'xEm.®®  Yixe*'^®®  ma  wandj  ula'xEm.®®  “NE'xkan“® 

That  way  talking,  One  person  that  way  talking,  “I 

condition.  condition. 

hanL®i  Ia“®  n”  x’intl'yat“^  tE®  xa®p. — Te‘®  ]a“®  e^^®  x4nti'yat“^  hanu®^ 

shall  (be)  the  I run,  cause  it  that  waters  This  the  you  to  run,  cause  it  shall 

there 


qaya“'wiye/®® 

scared, 
he  becomes 

Yi'qa®-*  In^ 


here  one 


•’in  negation  (§  112);  I abbreviated  form  of  dlH  (§  lOS);  lienlye  A while;  -£a  noun  of  quality  (§  67). 
••a:-  discriminative  (§23);  y&'xwii  TW'O  (§101). 

»x-  FROJi  (§  22);  pqai  back;  -Uc  local  suffix  (§§  67,  10). 

••id  possessive  pronoun  3d  person  singular  (§98);  n-  adverbial  (§  21). 

»kwlna-  TO  look;  -t  transitive  (§  26). 

’'x-Ll-  TO  BE  INSIDE  (§  64);  -iye  transitional  (§  35). 

••Sign  of  possession  (§  97). 

”x-U»-  DEEP;  -iye  nominal  suffix  (§§80,8). 
iooiE  article  (§  17);  x-  discriminative  (§  23). 

>«  See  § 113. 

iiBfcioa  AS  IP  (§  88);  hanL  shall  (§§  87,  9). 

‘“gayau-  to  be  afraid;  -iye  transitional  (§§35,  8). 

‘“•sii-  TO  join;  -nS>  distributive  (§37). 

cin  personal  pronoun,  2d  person  plural  (§  96);  in  not  (see  § 9.). 
loofc.rf-  TO  FORGET;  -S<wat  frequentative  (§33);  see  § 83. 
i«i  tq-  TO  win;  -ts  transitive  (§  26). 

^^x'Ent-  TO  RUN;  ~iyat  causative  (§  27);  -a  indirect  object  pronoun  (§§  49  11). 

>••  Cardinal  numeral  (§  101) . 

»«  Personal  pronoun  1st  person  singular  (§  96). 
m x'E7it-  TO  RUN;  -iyat  causative  (§  27). 
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tE^  tclwah” 

that  fire." 
there 


“Kwi'yai“*  haltl“®  e*ne“^ 

“Now 


now 


thou 


he“ 

custom- 

arily 


Tso®  xwandj^‘ 

Now  thus  (he)  told 
It  to 
him. 

LitE'ta.”''*  Wandj^^  “YfkwanL®*  didtcE'tc®®tEg^®  Llaqa'e'wat?”^^ 

Thus  (he)  told  “Perhaps  shall  something  this  point  the  finger  at 
It  to  with  here  I nim  continually?” 

him. 

qayawa'waL.“® 


put 

hands 


t (thy) 

3 behind 


(thy)  back.” 


“Hats® 

“Just 


in^ 


dl‘t® 


not  very  some- 
thing 

yuL^^  x‘owa'vasEtc“® 

if  sna^e  with 

should 


Lo 


110 


UL 


27 


very 


searing. 


neces- 

sarily 


? 


77 


would 
be 
> 110 


1e>I, 

good, 


tc!ila'at.‘®“ 

to  burn,  it  is 
caused. 

X'owa'yas 

Snake 


Tso® 

Now 


a'yu^i 

surely 


ban 

his  at 


Sticks  out  (the)  tongue  the 

han'^®  tcul  la“®  te'^tits®® 

his  in  nose  that  one  enter 

la“®  k'ilo'wit.®®  Si'x-its‘®® 

that  (he)  saw  it.  (He)  shook  it 

off 

X-fx-intfl‘®«  1e®® 

(It)  is  being  taken  the 
away  quickly 

x*inti'yat“'  1e®®  tciwai. 

(to)  run,  causes  the  fire. 


one 

ye'es. 

mouth. 

la"® 

the 

one 


That 
thing 

Llaqa'e'wat.”®^  K‘!atc!hiVyfms“*  la"^ 

point  (my)  finger  at  Without  dying  down  thatone 

him  continually.”  (the  fire) 

x’owa'yasEtc“®  L!a'qat.*®‘  Lowitl'yeqEm.*®®  * 

snake  with  (he)  pointed  (He)  is  watching 

(the)  finger  himself, 

at  him. 

dji'letc  xa'Pmats.‘®‘  Hats‘®®  kwa^®  xtcitc® 

thighs  wraps  around.  Just  looks  like  something 

®®  Han*®®  we'hel  la"® 

His  to  waist  that 

one 

la"®  kwa^®  i'nuwit.*®® 

that  one  as  if  threatens 

(to  go). 

Hats®  ban*®®  kwa^® 

snake".  Just  will  as  if 

1e®®  x'owa'yas.  QaP’qa'yona'ya,*®*  1® 

the  snake.  Afraid,  (it)  made'him,  when 

e‘'qatce.'®®  NEqa'ya.*®‘ 

one  side  to.  (He)  ran  away 
from  it. 

tclwal.  He‘kwain*®^ 

fire.  Very 


itsem.®^  Ma®'*  ai'wa*®* 

in^ 

k’ilo'wit. 

happened  How- 

ever 

still 

not 

(he)  sees  it. 

be'Iaq  1e®® 

x’owa'yas. 

Han 

123  ye'es 

arrived  the 

snake. 

His  to 

mouth 

Ak'a'nak-*®® 

be'*lta  bEX 

129 

x'owa'yas. 

Lixana'yem*®® 

Throw  (indefinite) 

( People  shout  at  him) 

xbu'wis  *®® 

poor 


He'yu*®® 

Very 


xtca'yux"  *®® 

small 


ma 

person 
(he  is) 


ma 

person 

(is) 

la"® 

the 

one 


n»  Temporal  adverb  (§  106). 
nsTemporal  adverb  (J  106). 
mpersonal  pronoun  2d  person  singular  (S  %). 
nsgaj/aa-  TO  FEAR;  -awah  nominal  suffix  (§69). 
in  Demonstrative  pronoun  (§  100). 

Ill  Syntactic  particle  (§  92). 

ini'ouidyas  snake;  -Efc  instrumental  (§70). 

n>k-ta-  privative  (§  20);  tciha-  to  extinguish;  -dylma  nominal  (§  80). 
liotcltl-  TO  burn;  -oaf  passive  causative  (§§  41,  7). 

HI  hlaqa-  to  point  at  with  one’s  finger;  -i  transitive  (§26). 
m iouit-  to  watch;  -hjeqEm  passive  (§§  40,  3,  11). 

H*Ad  possessive  pronoun  3d  person  singular  (§  98) ; n-  adverbial  (§  21). 
Hiiofm-  TO  WRAP  around;  -fs  transitive  (§  26). 
i!»Oonjunction  (§  110). 

HUTemporal  adverb  (§  105). 

HiHnuuii  VERY,  modal  adverb  (§  106);  -t  transitive  (§  26). 

HSaJt'ani--  to  stick  out  (§  4). 

i«ihs  article  (§  17) ; x-  discriminative  (§  23). 

HoSyntactic  particle  (§  87). 

isiqaj/aa-  to  scare;  -andya  direct  and  indirect  object  pronoun  (§§  60,  3,  82). 
i»»8ix--  TO  SHAKE  off;  -ts  transitive  (§  26). 

1*1  Ijocal  adverb  (§§  104,  103,  66). 

i«nEg  TO  RUN  away;  -dya  non-active  object  pronoun  (§  47). 
n*i.'xan-  to  throw;  -dya  (§  47);  -Im  suffix  defining  the  subject  (§§  30,  9). 
uix'Ent-  TO  run;  -u  present  passive  (§§  38,  82). 

Syntactic  particle  (§93). 

1881-  discriminative  (§23). 

i«»A2  syntactic  particle  (§  93);  yil  very,  modal  adverb  (§106). 
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t!kwi'tsa‘‘“ 

kicks  it 


the 


K“ha'nasatc^'‘^  ha" 

Ear  in 

x’na'at.^*'^  Le^® 

quickness  The 
(he  runs). 

Mandi 

Already 


xa“p.  Xplye'etc'«  L°wa'haiti^^ 

watM.  In  the  manner  of  run 

going  home 

lExalxa'yu^^®  hE“  tclwal. 

was  put  in  the  fire. 

ha'kwal^'*®  hE'intset,^'*®  i® 

water  as  if  (to)  lay  bare,  when 

caused,  it  was, 


hE^® 

the 


people. 


that  one 


xa"p 


Nle'hP'*® 

With  it 

la"^ 

that 
one 


la  ii»® 

goes  his 

tlkwi'tsa.’^® 

kicked  It. 


hats® 

Just 


So 


lE^® 

the 


tclwal. 

fire. 


•i'mtset*®^ 

[to)  rain  eaused 
it  was 

KIwe'hetc  ^®® 

Willow  into 


lE'tsix-.^®® 
right  here. 


K"mene'iletc  ^®® 

Brush  into 


mand]  ^®® 

already 


Xteml'towetc '®® 

From  that  time  on 

g’i'mit.'®®  La"^ 

(it)  rains.  That 

kwee'niyem.  ^*® 

know  it  (indefinite). 


Ikwl'Iitu.^®^ 

to  blaze,  it  begins. 


la"  2 
that 
one 


Llxant.^®® 

threw  it. 


Hats® 

Just 


aso 


I 150 


lEil‘®“ 
they 

xwandj 

(is)  thus  (the 
manner  now) 

Tso  ® tci 

Now  there 


Tso® 

Now  again 

ntclwa'le.'®* 

with  tire  are. 

towe*®^ 

usually 


il®  wu'txe 

they  returned 

Xteml'towetc  ^®® 

From  that  time  on 


g’i'mit.*®® 

(it)  rains. 


Xwandj 

That  way 


Lixa'na'®* 
(he)  threw  it, 

idxant,^®® 

(he)  threw  it, 

tsi'x'ti.^®® 

here. 

towe  ^®^ 

usually 


Lai®'* 

only 


a'wixEm.i®® 

end,  condition. 


[Translation] 

The  earth  was  full  of  people.  All  kinds  of  people  lived  in  a 
mixed-up  fashion.  They  had  no  fire  or  water.  Whenever  they 
wanted  to  eat,  they  would  put  the  food  under  their  arms  (in  order 
to  heat  it).  They  would  dance  with  it,  or  the  old  people  would  sit  on 
it.  And  when  the  food  became  warm,  then  they  would  eat  it.  When- 
ever salmon  came  ashore,  they  used  tCo  scoop  it  out. 


TO  KICK;  -ta  transitive  (§  26);  -a  Indirect  object  pronoun  (§  49). 
i«a^  modal  (§  24);  pix--  to  go  home;  -eetc  modal  (§  3C;  also  § 3). 

^'-Lowahai-  TO  run;  -( transitive  (§  26). 
i«  Plural  formation  (§  78). 
intuAa'nas  ear;  -etc  local  (§§  68,  7). 

uHaxr  TO  BE  INSIDE  (singular  object);  -ayu  past  passive  (§§  89,  83,  54). 
u>n-  adverbial  (§  21) ; -fk  article  ( § 17) ; -i  instrumental  ( §§  80, 10) . 
msee  § 118. 

“ssyntactic  particle  (§  88). 

““AEm-  TO  LAY  open;  -is  transitive  (§  26);  -ei  causative  passive  (§  41). 
iM  Temporal  adverb  (§  105). 

Mg'im-10  rain;  -is  transitive  (§  26);  -et  causative  passive  (§  41). 
iMik  article  (§  17);  tsli-  here,  local  adverb  (§  101). 
i“iumene'ii  brush;  -eic  local  (§  68). 

'^L.’xan-  TO  THROW;  -a  indirect  object  pronoun  (§  49). 

Mktwehe-  willow;  -etc  local  (§§  68,  9). 

'^‘L.'xan-  TO  THROW;  -i  transitive  (§  26). 

^‘•UkwU-  TO  blaze;  -i  transitive;  -u  transitional  (§§  35,  114). 

■“Local  adverb  (§  104). 

■“a:-  FROM,  locative  (§  22);  teniitowetc  (see  § 106). 

iMik  article  (§17);  U personal  pronoun  3d  person  plural  (§  96). 

i«in-  WITH,  Instrumental  (§  21);  tc.'wai  fire;  -e  auxiliary  (§  44). 

■“See  §87. 

■“p  irn-  TO  RAIN;  -i  transitional  (§|  26, 114). 

■“Syntactic  particle  (§94). 

i^kwaan-  to  know;  -aj/o non-active  object  pronoun  (§  47);  -Im  suffix  defining  the  subject  (§§  30,  7). 
TO  FINISH,  TO  END;  -xEiH  generic  (§  30). 
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In  this  nmnnei-  they  had  hardly  any  food.  They  were  all  the  time 
talking  about  fire.  “How  would  it  be  if  we  .should  go  after  fire?” — 
“Let  us  go.”  They  went.  When  they  arrived,  the}'^  found  the  fire 
burning;  and  one  of  them  saw  the  water.  The  chief  of  the  people 
(to  whom  they  came)  was  sitting  indoors.  He  was  sitting  sideways. 
“Halloo,  cousin!”  said  the  earth-chief.  “Let  us  gamble  (for  the  fire 
and  water)!”  The  sky-chief  acted  as  if  he  did  not  hear.  The  earth- 
chief  sat  down  opposite  him.  After  a short  time  the  sky-chief  looked 
up  and  said,  “You  belong  to  a difl'erent  tribe,  so  in  what  way  are3'ou 
mj"  cousin?  You  must  tell  a story.”  But  the  earth-chief  answered, 
“You  are  blder  than  I,”  and  he  went  out.  After  a while  he  came 
back  and  said,  “Halloo,  cousin  ! Look!  this  here  is  j'our  Indian  cra- 
dle.^ Your  Indian  cradle^  is  new,  while  mine  is  old.  And  this  here 
is  your  shinny-club,^  while  that  there  is  my  shinny-club.*  This  is 
your  ball,*  and  that  one  is  my  ball.*  Your  ball*  is  new,  but  mine  is 
old.  Is  it  not  so  ?”  Then  he  put  all  these  things  before  him.  The  sky- 
chief  looked  at  them,  and  said,  “ Indeed,  it  is  so,  O cousin!  Sit  down 
here,  we  will  gamble.” 

They  began  to  play.  The  earth-chief  thought  to  himself,  “With 
what  shall  I point  my  finger  at  the  player  who  puts  his  hand  behind  his 
back?  Suppose  I put  a piece  of  abalone  shell  into  my  eye?  I will 
sleep  in  the  inside  part  of  my  eye.”  Then  he  said  to  his  followers, 
“You  shall  support  me  when  I put  my  hands  behind  mj^  back;”  and 
what  he  demanded  was  done. 

Then  he  pointed  his  finger  at  him  (the  sky-chief)  when  he  put  his 
hand  behind  his  back.  Two  men  were  supporting  him.  Thus  things 
happened.  Maggots  began  to  eat  up  his  (the  sk^’-chief’s)  anus,  his 
face,  his  nose,  his  ears.  Soon  the  maggots  ate  him  up;  but  he  did 
not  notice  it.  He  kept  on  sitting  there.  Two  men  were  still  sup- 
porting him  from  the  back.  He  had  an  abalone  shell  in  his  eye,  and 
was  sleeping  in  that  inside  part.  Now  it  seemed  as  if  the  sky-chief 
were  looking  at  it.  To  his  surprise,  he  saw  an  abalone  shell  in  the 
other  man’s  eye.  By  this  time  only  bones  had  remained  of  him,  for 

• “Cradle”  or  “bed’’  Is  a piece  of  canvas  (In  former  days  tanned  hide)  spread  on  the  ground  and 
stretched  by  means  of  pegs  or  nails,  before  which  the  player  participating  In  the  so-called  “ game  of 
guessing”  was  squatting,  while  mixing  the  sticks  In  his  hands,  which  were  held  behind  his  back.  Upoq 
receiving  the  guessing-signal  from  a player  of  the  opposite  side,  the  sticks  were  thrown  on  the  "cradle,” 
usually  one  by  one,  while  the  marked  stick  was  laid  bare. 

» The  Informant  was  mistaken  in  the  use  of  these  terms.  “Club”  and  “ball”  are  used  In  a game 
of  shinny,  while  the  game  played  by  the  two  chiefs  was  the  favorite  game  of  “ guessing. 
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the  maggots  had  eaten  up  almost  half  of  his  body.  The  earth-chief 
was  sitting  there  for  a while,  and  began  to  think,  “With  what  shall 
I point  my  finger  at  him?  It  seems  that  I ought  to  point  at  him  with 
some  very  terrible  thing.”  The  sky-chief  still  did  not  look  at  the 
ixiaggots.  Only  his  bones,  joined  together,  were  sitting  there,  fetill 
he  did  not  look. 

Now  the  earth-chief  said  to  his  people,  “Don’t  forget  to  seize  the 
fire  as  soon  as  we  win  the  game. — And  3’^ou  take  hold  of  the  water. 
One  of  his  men  said,  “ 1 will  run  away  with  the  water,  and  you  ought 
to  run  with  the  fire.”  The  earth-chief  said  to  the  head  man  of  the 
sky -people,  “Now  it  is  your  turn  to  put  your  hands  behind  your 
back.”  All  the  time  he  was  thinking  to  himself,  “With  what  shall  I 
point  my  finger  at  him?  It  seems  that  nothing  terrifies  him.  It  will 
be  very  good  if  I point  at  him  with  a snake.” 

In  the  mean  time  the  fire  kept  on  burning.  He  then  pointed  at  him 
with  a snake.  But  he  (the  sky-chief)  was  on  the  lookout.  The  snake 
coiled  around  his  thigh.  Still  he  did  not  mind  it.  It  crawled  up  to 
his  waist  and  threatened  to  go  into  his  mouth,  all  the  while  sticking 
out  its  tongue.  Soon  it  seemed  as  if  it  were  about  to  enter  his  nose. 
The  sky-chief  became  afraid  when  he  saw  this.  He  shook  off  the 
snake  and  ran  away.  People  were  shouting  at  him. 

The  earth  people  quickly  seized  the  fire.  A very  poor  man  ran  away 
with  the  fire,  while  a little  man  kicked  the  water.  They  were  running 
homewards.  The  man  put  the  fire  into  his  ear  while  running.  As 
soon  as  the  water  was  spilled,  it  began  to  rain.  The  fire  was  thrown 
into  some  willow-brush,  and  soon  began  to  blaze.  Thus  they  returned. 
From  that  time  on,  people  have  had  fire;  and  from  that  time  on,  it  has 
rained.  Thus  only  the  story  is  known.  This  is  the  end  of  it. 
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INTRODUCTION 


la  1884  J.  Owen  Dorsey  spent  a month  at  the  Siletz  reservation, 
Oregon,  collecting  short  vocabularies  of  the  Siuslaw  and  Lower  Ump- 
qua, as  well  as  of  other  languages.  Prior  to  Dorsey’s  investigations 
the  linguistic  position  of  Siuslaw  and  Lower  Umpqua  was  a debated 
question.  Some  investigators  believed  that  these  two  dialects  belonged 
to  the  Yakonan  famil}’^;  while  others,  notably  Latham  and  Gatschet, 
held  them  to  form  a distinct  stock,  although  they  observed  marked  agree- 
ment with  some  features  of  the  Yakonan.  After  a superficial  inves- 
tigation, lasting  less  than  a month.  Dorse}-  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  Siuslaw  and  Lower  Umpqua  were  dialects  belonging  to  the 
Yakonan  stock.  This  assertion  was  repeated  by  J.  W.  Powell  in  his 
“Indian  Linguistic  Families”  {Seventh  Annual  Report  of  ths  Bureau 
of  Ametican  Ethnology,  p.  134),  and  was  held  to  be  correct  by  all 
subsequent  students  of  American  Indian  languages.  This  view,  how- 
ever, is  not  in  harmony  with  my  own  investigations.  A closer  study 
of  Alsea  (one  of  the  Yakonan  dialects)  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Lower 
Umpqua  on  the  other,  proves  conclusively  that  Siuslaw  and  Lower 
Umpqua  form  a distinct  family,  which  I propose  to  call  the  Siuslawan 
linguistic  stock. ^ The  term  “Siuslaw”  was  given  preference  over 
“Umpqua” or  “Lower  Umpqua,”  in  order  to  avoid  the  ambiguity  of 
meaning  which  might  arise  from  the  fact  that  we  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  call  the  Athapascan  dialect,  spoken  on  the  upper  course  of  the 
Umpqua  river,  the  “ Upper  Umpqua.” 

The  material  on  which  the  following  sketch  is  based  was  collected, 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  and  of 
Columbia  University,  on  the  Siletz  reservation,  Oregon,  during  the 
months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  1911. 

My  principal  informant  was  Louisa  Smith,  a Lower  Umpqua 
Indian  over  70  years  of  age.  Her  advanced  years,  her  absolute 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  her  ill  health,  and,  above 
all,  the  fact  that  prior  to  my  arrival  on  the  reservation  she  had 

‘It  Is  not  at  all  Impossible  that  this  stock,  the  Yakonan,  Kusan,  and  perhaps  the  Kalapuyan  may 
eventually  prove  to  be  genetically  related.  Their  affinities  are  so  remote,  however,  that  I prefer  to 
take  a conservative  position,  and  to  treat  them  for  the  time  being  as  independent  stocks. 
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not  used  her  native  tongue  for  a considerable  period,  rendered  her 
a poor,  though  willing  informant.  In  the  course  of  this  investiga- 
tion it  was  therefore  necessary  to  employ  such -additional  inform- 
ants and  interpreters  as  were  available.  By  far  the  most  important 
of  these  was  William  Smith,  an  Alsea  Indian  and  the  husband  of 
Louisa,  who  had  spent  his  childhood  among  the  Siuslaw  Indians, 
from  whom  he  had  gained  a fairly  good  knowledge  of  their  language. 
But  he,  too,  was  far  from  being  an  ideal  informant.  His  command 
of  English  was  imperfect,  his  degree  of  intelligence  rather  limited, 
his  pronunciation  of  Lower  Umpqua  was  affected  by  Alsea  pho- 
netics, and  he  was  only  too  often  unable  to  keep  apart  the  Siuslaw, 
Lower  Umpqua,  and  Alsea  forms  of  a given  word.  However,  in 
spite  of  these  deficiencies,  his  services  proved  highly  valuable, 
because,  having  previousl}'  assisted  me  in  my  work  on  the  Alsea 
language,  he  knew  more  or  less  what  was  wanted  of  him.  My 
other  informants  were  Spencer  Scott,  a son  of  Louisa;  Louis  Smith, 
a full-blooded  Lower  Umpqua  Indian;  and  Hank  Johnson,  the  son 
of  a Lower  Umpqua  father  and  of  an  Alsea  mother.  The  three 
last  mentioned  were,  comparatively  speaking,  young  men,  whose 
knowledge  of  Lower  Umpqua  was  imperfect  and  rather  vague. 
They  were  employed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  settling  questions 
that  pertained  to  phonetics,  and  of  disentangling  the  frequent  difii- 
culties  that  were  involved  in  the  collection  and  translation  of  texts; 
and  if  I add  that  throughout  the  progress  of  this  work,  Louisa 
Smith  was  suffering  from  a severe  ear-ache  (which  at  times  ren- 
dered her  absolutely  deaf),  that  William  Smith  had  to  undergo 
frequent  surgical  operations  because  of  a poisoned  finger,  and  that 
my  other  informants  could  give  me  only  part  of  their  time,  I shall 
have  mentioned  all  the  difticulties  under  which  the  following  mate- 
rial was  collected.  Should  this  sketch,  therefore,  be  found  deficient 
in  completeness  of  treatment  and  clearness  of  interpretation,  it  will 
have  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  extraordinary  circumstances  under 
which  the  work  was  conducted. 

But  if  the  actual  work  involved  in  this  investigation  was  rather 
trving  and  tiresome,  there  were  other  features  connected  with  it  that 
rendered  it  pleasant  and  enjoyable.  These  features  consist  of  the 
many  courtesies  and  helpful  assistance  received  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Siletz;  and  it  is  a great  source  of  pleasure  to  me  to  record  my  deep 
gratitude  to  these  kind  friends.  My  greatest  obligations  are  due  to 
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Superintendent  and  Mrs.  Knott  C.  Egbert,  to  the  former  for  his 
untiring  efforts  to  assist  me,  both  officially  and  personally,  in 
whatever  way  he  could,  and  to  the  latter  for  the  motherly  care  with 
which  she  attended  to  my  personal  wants  throughout  my  stay  at  the 
reservation.  My  sincere  thanks  are  also  due  to  Dr.  MaximiUan  F. 
Clausius,  the  physician  of  the  Siletz  agency,  for  the  numerous  tokens 
of  friendship  received  at  his  hand. 

Columbia  Univeksity, 

Septemhet\  1911. 
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SIUSLAWAN  (LOWER  UMPQUA) 


By  Leo  J.  Frachtenberg 


§ 1.  DISTRIBUTION  AND  HISTORY 

The  Siuslawan  stock  embraces  two  closel}'^  related  dialects — Lower 
Umpqua  and  Siuslaw — that  were  spoken  by  the  people  living  on  the 
lower  courses  of  the  Umpqua  and  Siuslaw  rivers,  in  the  southern  part 
of  Oregon.  Their  northern  neighbors  were  the  Alsea  Indians  ‘ (whom 
they  called  Haul's  hltc'^),  on  the  east  the}'’  came  in  contact  with  the 
Kalapuya  (chiefly  the  Yonkalla  tribe,  known  to  them  as  the  Qa'^'xgax), 
and  on  the  south  they  were  contiguous  to  the  Coos  ( Qu'yax).  The  terri- 
tory of  the  Lower  Umpqua  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Five  Mile  lake, 
on  the  south  by  Ten  Mile  lake,  while  on  the  east  they  claimed  the  whole 
region  adjoining  the  Umpqua  river  as  far  as  Scottsburg.  The  posses- 
sions of  the  Siuslaw  Indians  extended  as  far  south  as  Five  Mile  lake,  on 
the  north  they  bordered  on  the  Yahach  river,  and  eastwai'ds  they 
extended  as  far  as  Mapleton.  Thus  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that 
these  two  dialects  were  spoken  in  the  western  parts  of  what  are  known 
today  as  Lane  and  Douglas  counties.  No  information  pertaining  to 
the  previous  strength  of  these  two  tribes  could  be  obtained.  Their 
numbers  have  been  so  greatly  reduced,  that,  besides  the  four  indi- 
viduals who  served  as  my  informants,  and  the  two  or  three  Siuslaw 
Indians  said  to  be  living  neat  Florence,  Lane  county,  there  are  no 
other  members  living;  and  since  these  people  no  longer  converse 
in  their  native  tongue,  the  Siuslaw  family  may  be  looked  upon  as  an 
extinct  linguistic  stock. 


‘ One  of  the  two  members  of  the  Yakonan  family. 
“ For  explanation  of  alphabet  see  pp.  443,  444. 
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The  Lower  Umpqua  call  themselves  Qu'ltc,  and  refer  to  their  lan- 
guage as  Qu'ltcax  wa'as.  These  terms  are  of  native  origin,  and  are 
formed  from  the  stem  qu'l  or  qd'l  south.  The  Alsea  called  them  Tkul- 
and  they  were  known  to  the  Coos  as  Bildjl'yEx,  i.  e.  northern 
Indians.  The  Siuslaw  refer  to  themselves  as  Cd'yucLa^  and  were 
called  Cd'yucLe  by  the  Coos  and  Qwas  or  Kwas  by  the  Alsea  Indians. 
The  etymology  of  these  names  could  not  be  ascertained. 

Judging  from  the  scanty  notes  on  Siuslaw  obtained  by  Dorsey  and 
myself,  the  differences  between  this  dialect  and  Lower  Umpqua  were 
very  slight  and  of  a purely  phonetic  and  lexicographic  character.  No 
distinct  morphological  formations  were  found.  The  chief  phonetic 
feature  that  seems  to  separate  these  two  dialects  is  the  change  of  a 
Lower  Umpqua  n into  I in  Siuslaw. 


Lower  Umpqua 

pd'  nu 

qanl'nal  19.6 
qa'nni 
tsnd'toi 
Ikwa'nuif- 


Siuslaw 

pd'l'u  well,  spring  Y6.12 
qall'nal  knife  50.19 
qa'hii  (D.)^  face 
tsla'we  (D.)  bone 
IJcwa'luh^  (D.)  hat 


The  lexicographical  differences  cover  a limited  number  of  stems  and 
words,  of  which  only  a few  examples  may  be  quoted  here. 


Lower  Umpqua 

Id'n-  23.7 
ayip- 

Ll'u-  8.3 
t'.dmc  40. 19 
xwd'ka  29. 5 
ll't.’a}  34.23 
klvn'yds^ 
hd'tan^  34.10 


Siuslaw 

ItcUn-  to  call  by  name 
yKqUi'^-  to  split  (pitch  \vood) 
aJwmc-tocome,toapproach  23.2 
tU'lmis  (D.)  child 
qami'Lis  (D.)  head 
wttslu'we  (D.)  food 
cqa'xtc^  dog 
ta^wEX  (D.)°  horse 


Texts  of  myths  and  tales  in  the  Lower  Umpqua  dialect  were  col- 
lected by  the  author,  and  were  published  by  Columbia  University.® 
All  references  accompan^dng  examples  refer  to  page  and  line  of  that 


publication. 

■ Words  marked  (D.)  are  quoted  from  Dorsey’s  manuscripts  In  possession  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology. 

» Coos  kvn'yot. 

•Apparently  related  to  Alsea  tcqinx. 

• Chinook  jargon. 

• Related  to  Alsea  </au)d'j/u. 

6 Lower  Umpqua  Texts,  Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Anthropology,  vol.  4. 
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PHONOLOGY  (§§  2-17) 


§ 2.  Vowels 


The  vowels  have  short  and  long  quantities.  Resonance  vowels, 
marked  here  by  superior  vowels,  are  employed  often,  as  is  also  the 
obscure  vowel  e,  which  seems  to  be  related  to  short  a.  In  some  in- 


stances, due  to  contact  phenomena,  the  obscure  vowel  partakes  of  the 
quality  of  a short  o,  and  is  represented  here  by  The  open  e vowel 
appears  to  be  lacking,  while  the  long  e frequently  glides  from  e to  I 
and  resembles  a long  i.  Significant  pitch  appears  in  a few  cases  (see 
p.  447). 

The  (2’-  and  diphthongs  occur  in  two  distinct  forms,  one  with  the 


initial  element  short  or  long  (a',  a“,  d‘,  d“),  and  the  other  with  the 
first  element  short  and  the  second  long  (a*  and  a“).  The  latter  two 
forms  are  closely  related  to  the  long  I and  u with  which  they  constantly 
interchange.  This  interchange  usually  takes  place  after  a,  A,  m,  n,  q, 
X,  and  I,  although  numerous  instances  will  be  found  where  the  substitu- 
tion of  a*  and  for  7 and  u respectively  has  taken  place  after  vowels 
and  consonants  other  than  those  enumerated,  or  where  the  interchange 
does  not  occur  at  all. 

Examples  of  interchange  between  7 and  ah 


inq/a'l  30.23 

mila'Uin 

si'nsnt  46.18 

il'k^nx  here  thou  56.19 


inq!a'a}  river  30.20 
qamUa' aHinmY  mother  100. 12 
cVnxa}t  he  thinks  90.15 
ta^'k^ns  here  we  two  (inch) 


hatc’Vxam  he  was  asked  66.16 
tn'klyan  hl'sltl  ha}  I am  very 
glad  25.8 

Examples  of  interchange  between 


56.6 

skwaha}'xam,  it  is  placed  (in) 
ta^'k^ns  aya!qa}t%  sVxa}  here 
we  two  (inch)  shall  leave 
our  canoe  56.5 
and  a“; 


waa'un  7.4 

waxa'yutsviE  he  grave  him 
his  . . . 76.9 
k/imuL^'  Lun 

¥yatsi'tsun  he  put  it  on  11.8 
jnlqHsu'ni  made  of  raccoon 
(hides)  70.23,  24 
kd'lutun  I tire  him  out 
ydk!isk'%nu'  h!aya'  on  a small 
place  38.19 


waa' ahx  he  says  to  him  20.7 
tkvnha' haHsmE  he  buried  his  . . . 
40.22 

klima^i}' Lun  I am  hitting  him 
dqa'qaSi  he  took  it  off  13.1 
hamxa^'ni  made  of  tied  (grass) 
8.6 

kd'laHin  I am  tired 
mlk.Ufi'  L.'aya'  in  a bad  place 
12.10;  13.1 
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The  Siuslaw*  system  of  vowels  and  diphthongs  may  be  represented 


as  follows: 

Vowels 

Semi-vowels 

Diphthongs 

E,  0 

a {e) 

i i 0 

u H 

w y 

a* 

d d 

eld 

u 

d* 

a“ 

The  umlauted  a occurs  rarely,  and  is  pronounced  like  d in  German 
lodhlen;  i is  pronounced  like  the  Slavic  short  y-vowel;  and  indicates 
very  short  quantity. 

§3.  Consonants 


The  consonantic  system  deviates  in  a great  many  respects  from 
those  of  the  neighboring  tribes.  Its  chief  characteristics  are  the  total 
absence  of  the  anterior  palatal  series  {g',  k’,  k'/,  os')]  the  absence  of 
all  sonants  excepting  d;  the  presence  of  a palatal  lateral  (Z‘);  and, 
above  all,  the  occurrence  of  a double  series  of  glottalized  explosives 
differing  in  the  quality  and  amount  of  stress  employed  in  their 
production.  The  real  explosives  are  followed  in  this  sketch  by  the 
sign  of  exclamation  (I),  while  the  glottalized  stops  of  ordinary  strength 
will  be  found  accompanied  by  the  apostrophe  (’).  The  latter  seem  to 
be  confined  to  the  consonants  of  the  dental  series  and  to  k.  The  surds 
t and  k occur  also  as  aspirated  consonants. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  Siuslaw  consonantic  system: 


Sonant  Surd  Fortis  Aspirated  Spirant  Nasal 

Velar - q q!  - ® - 

Palatal ^ - k{w)  k!{w)  k'  - - 

Alveolar d t t!,t’  t'  s,  c n 

Affricative - ts^tc  ts!,tc!  - - - 

td,  id 

Labial - p p>!  ( 0 “ ~ 

Lateral - l l!  I,  I',  I - 


Glottal  stop ' 

Aspiration 

y h w 

The  palatal  I’  is  pronounced  like  I in  the  English  word  lure.  The 
glottal  stop  occurs  seldom,  and  seems  to  be  associated  with  the  explo- 
sive character  of  the  consonants  following  it,  although  I did  not  suc- 
ceed in  verif}dng  this  connection  definitely.  The  aspiration  corre- 

1 Whenever  the  term  “ Siuslaw  ” Is  used,  It  Is  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  whole  group,  and 
not  to  the  dialect  only. 

§ 3 
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spends  to  the  character  of  the  vowels  and  consonants  that  precede  or 
follow  it:  that  is  to  say,  after  palatal  vowels  it  is  of  a palatal  character; 
while  before  the  vowels  a,  o,  and  m,  and  before  velar  consonants,  it 
becomes  guttural.  When  followed  by  a vowel,  it  is  changed  into  an  h. 


tutc-  to  spear  63.2 
qaqun-  to  hear  30.18 
s%  to  grow  (intr.)  98.10 

qnu'-  to  find 

again  shall  ...  11.2 


tuhatca'yun  he  spears  it 
qa'q'^hantun  he  heard  it  36.23 
slhl’tcin  xintyax  I began  to  grow 
up  100.17 

qnu'hun  (they  two)  found  it  56.9 
waha'hun  Myatsi’tsun  again  he  put 
it  on  12,1 


In  some  instances  the  aspiration  results  from  the  dropping  of  a z! 
before  a following  n (see  §§  16,  58,  59). 

§ 4.  Sound  Groupings 

Clusters  of  two  consonants  are  admissible,  except  w + any  conso- 
nant other  than  n.  Whenever  a w is  followed  by  a consonant  other 
than  n,  it  changes  into  a voiceless  w,  represented  here  by  *■“.  Clusters 
of  three  or  more  consonants  may  occur  medially  or  finally,  provided 
a nasal  or  lateral  forms  the  initial  sound  of  such  groupings. 

When,  owing  to  grammatical  processes,  three  consonants  that  can  not 
form  a cluster  come  into  contact,  an  obscure  or  weak  vowel  (mostly 
£,  (2,  or  i)  is  inserted  between  two  of  the  three  consonants,  thus  facili- 
tating the  pronunciation  of  the  cluster. 

A similar  insertion  takes  place  in  initial  clusters  beginning  with  m 
or  n,  and  between  two  consonants  belonging  to  the  same  series.  The 
latter  rule  applies  to  clusters  in  initial,  medial,  and  final  position. 

Examples  of  clusters  consisting  of  w-1- consonant: 
aHcnaw-  to  trade  mutually -f-  aHcna'^Huxts  jon  two  will 
-tux  -1-  -ts  trade  mutually 

Lolnaw-  to  hit  mutually  + -sm  Lolna'^'^matd  you  hit  one  an- 
+ -tci  other! 

’'"'na  he  does  11.11 


xm 


Examples  of  avoidance  of  clusters  in  initial  position: 

m-  (prefix  of  relationship)  mith  father  54,22 

-I-  ta  father 

m-  (prefix  of  relationship)  mxlh  mother  54.23 

+ la  mother 
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Examples  of  avoidance  of  clusters  in  medial  position: 

(to  be  afraid)  +-7\awa'^x  vAn^xna'wa'^x  they  two  were 

afraid  of  each  other  86.1,2 

qatx-  (to  cry)  +-tux  qaftaf'tux  he  will  cry 

Examples  of  avoidance  of  clusters  in  final  position: 


qatcinVtx  (to  keep  on  going) 

+ -n 

(night)  +-nx 

ta'‘k  (here)  + -ns 

(ashore)  +-nxan 

haic'a'yun  (he  asked  him) 

tcln-  (to  come  back)  + -7ix 

Examples  of  avoidance  of  clusters 
same  series: 

JcuTni'Titc  (not)  -\--tc 
ants  (that  one)  + ca'ya 
•p%ula''wax  (he  intends  to  hunt) 

+ -X'(L77, 

lit!-  {to  QdX)  +-tux 
tcnnt  (how  much)  + tEX 
s^aH  (such)  -\-L!a'°’^ 


qatcrinl' txan  1 keep  on  going 

qa^'x^nx  (at)  night  thou  . . , 
70.18 

ta}'k^7is  here  we  two  (inch)  56. 6 
ha^'q^Rxan  ashore  we  (excl.) 
88.13 

hate’ a! yu7\atch  ye  ask  her  74. 10 

tci'Tianx  they  came  back  72.23 
of  consonants  belonging  to  the 

kxLTfm! ntcHc  not  his  92.16 
a7xts^  ca'ya  that  penis 
plula'wax'^xiln  we  two  (excl.) 

intend  to  go  hunting  64.22 
ll'tlHux  (you)  will  eat  50.2 
td77t^  tEX  suppose  38.20,21 
s^aH^  L!a'°'^  such  a place  15.1 


Examples  of  clusters  permissible  in  medial  or  final  position: 


Final 

t^r\q!t  poor  16.10 
lakwa'ultx  (their)  . . . was 
taken  away  50.22 
Inkwl'xamltx  his  . . . was 
taken  away  from  him  54.14 


Medial 

tn'nqltanx  you  are  poor 
lakwa'vltxan  my  . . . was 
taken 

their  two  . . . 
were  taken  away  from  them 


The  only  consonantic  cluster  that  does  not  seem  to  be  permissible  is 
the  grouping  of  nx  + Tc.  Whenever  these  three  consonants  would 
appear  together  in  the  above-named  order,  the  x is  alwa}’s  changed 
into  a. 


ts^ya'hllnx  (}mu  will  be  shot) 
+ lc'^7ia 

kHod'  'mna*(they  will  be  beaten) 
4- A“na 

§ 4 


ts^ya'hllna  you  might  get 

shot 

k'^xm^nlna  they  ma}’^  be 
beaten 
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An  exception  to  this  rule  is  found  in  the  following  sentence: 
Hwa'yuna/nx  Tc‘<^U'’l’a^  you  may  get  (some)  salmon  48.18 

In  like  manner  the  combination  nx-\-u\s  changed  into  (see  § 132). 

ya'quymianx  (thou  art  seen)  yaqxCyu' nanaP-  thou  art  seen 

+ -U  {-ofl)  here 

§ 5.  Accent 


Siuslaw  exhibits  a stress  accent,  represented  here  by  the  acute  mark 
(');  and  a pitch  accent,  designated  by  the  mark  (').  Only  a limited 
number  of  enclitic  and  proclitic  particles  show  no  accent  whatsoever. 
The  pitch  accent  occurs  mostly  in  monosyllabic  words  that  have  a 
short  vowel,  and  lends  to  the  syllable  a sharp,  abrupt  intonation.  Both 
accents  are  freely  shifted  from  one  syllable  to  another.  It  seems, 
however,  to  be  a fixed  rule  that  in  the  past  tense  the  accent  is  placed 
on  the  first  syllable,  and  that  the  locative  case-endings  and  the  adver- 
bial sujffixes  must  be  accented. 


ha^qa'q  he  goes  ashore  58.17 

qa}x\!x  it  gets  dark  64.19 
IPwatcnl  tcHna'^x  they  two  are 
spearing  it  56.15,  16 
tslaln  pitch  26.6 
ll'UoP  food  34.23 
Iqcb^'Hu  log  32.21 

I 

pTcl'tl  lake  62.18 
^'xa}  canoe  56.5 
qa'xiXn  above,  up  34.21 
s^a'tsa  thus  8.7 
ya°‘Tc!Vslc'm  very  small  36.23 


ha^'(fiqyax  (having)  come  a- 
shore  56.13 

qa}'xixyax  it  became  dark  34.4 
IPwa' tcUcyaxaPn  I have  been 
spearing  it  66.17 

(locative  case)  94.18 
lit  lay  a'  (locative  case)  13.7 
Iqatunnyu's  (locative  case) 
88.16 

pTc'ltlyu' s case)  34.11 

SExoFtc  into  the  canoe  34.5 
qaxrdntdi' to  upwards 
s^at^'tc  in  that  manner  8.1 
yaTclisTc’inu'  in  a very  small 
. . . 38.19 


§ 6.  Phonetic  Laws 


In  both  dialects  a number  of  phonetic  laws  are  found  which  affect 
both  vowels  and  consonants.  All  phonetic  processes  are  due  either 
to  contact  phenomena  or  to  the  effects  of  accent.  They  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

Vocalic  Processes; 

(1)  Diphthongization  of  I and  u. 

(2)  Consonantization  of  i-  and  u-. 


§§  5-6 
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(3)  Contraction. 

(4)  Vocalic  hiatus. 

(5)  Vocalic  harmony. 

(6)  Effects  of  accent. 

CoNSONANTIC  PROCESSES  : 

(1)  Consonantic  metathesis. 

(2)  Consonantic  euphony. 

(3)  Simplification  of  double  consonants. 

(4)  Modifications  of  t and  A;. 

(5)  Minor  consonantic  changes. 

§§  7-12.  Vocalic  Processes 


§ 7.  Diphthonffization  of  i and  u 


This  is  by  far  the  most  important  phonetic  change,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  gives  rise  to  a double  form  of  stems  that  contain  these  vowels, 
and  because  it  is  employed  in  certain  grammatical  processes  (see 
§§  111,  112).  The  principle  maybe  described  as  follows:  For  the 
purpose  of  expressing  (in  nouns)  the  discriminative  case  and  (in 
verbs)  intensit}^  or  duration  of  action,  long  I and  u are  changed  into 


ya  and  wa  respectively. 

Examples  of  diphthongization  of  1: 
hlna'yun  he  brings  him  23.2 

hlt^'xam  it  is  put  on  11.8 

llqa^'  he  digs  84.2 

citx-  to  flop 

va' n'^hltunx  thou  shalt  see 
36.25 

H^nx  kH'nk'U  they  went  to 
look  for  60.5 

Qa'aHcfix  along  the  North  Fork 
32.19 

Examples  of  diphthongization  of  u: 

qunVxaynxmE  it  was  poured 
into  his  . . . 29.2 
L/xu'ayiV^n  he  knows  it  40.16 


h^ya'nyutsanx  I’ll  take  thee 
along  58.6 

Uyatfiltsun  he  is  putting  it  on 
11.8 

a'ntsux  ya'lqa^n  those  two  (who) 
are  digging  (a  hole)  84.5 
G^yatx  it  flops  around  36.23 
yof’' yaJ wax  he  intended  to  see 
70.8 

k!ink'ya!wcux(X)  intend  to  go  and 
look  for  60.5 

qa^'xUnyax  along  the  sky  32.19 


qwa''nyux  pour  it  into  his  . . . 
29.2 

kumi'ntd^ax  ts'q  L.'x'^'wax'^  not 
they  two  anything  knew  it 
54.16 
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laku'kun  he  takes  it 
tutca'yun  he  spears  it  64.12 

Ha^x  tkuma'yun  they  two 
made  a dam  48.8 

u'lil  snow  76.10 

pEku'ya  x&Lid''  people 

make  shinny-sticks  78.5 


lakwa'ku'^n  he  took  it  64.10 
t°watct'tcuna'^x  they  two  are 
spearing  it  56.15,  16 
Hns  tkv:a'mlsun  we  two  (inch) 
will  keep  on  making  dams 
48.14 

loali  it  snows 

a'ntsux  pakwa'wax  those  two 
(who)  are  about  to  play  . . . 
shinny  78.10,  11 


Owing  to  the  interchange  between  I and  a*  and  u and  (see  § 2), 
these  diphthongs  arc  subject  to  the  same  amplification. 


hl'qla^t  he  started  22.6 
niEqlaHx  they  dance  72.13 

qa'tkin  Ie  a^qa'qaHs  (from) 
here  he  left  me  60.4 
ka^si's  he  keeps  on  following 
92.7 


hlq.'ya'a'^  it  will  be  started  32. 1 
mEq/ya'wax  (I)  intend  to  dance 
72.12 

ta^'k^ns  aya'qyun  here  we  two 
(inch)  will  leave  it  56.16, 17 
k^vjos^yu' tsana^  you  will  follow 
me  92.3 


The  change  of  % into  ya  often  takes  place  in  the  third  person  sin- 
gular, which  ends  in  -%  (see  p.  468). 


Ll'watUn  I come  frequently 

(MnxyatUn  I am  thinking 

ha'kwatUn  1 fall  frequently 

xi'l’xdn  I work 

pElVtdn  I (am)  ahead 
ya'q'^hin  I look 
dJnx\n  I want 


Ll'watH  68.5,  {Ll'watlya)  he 
came  frequently 
{(A'n^xyatll),  dln>xyat!ya  17.6 
he  is  thinking 

{Jia'kwatll),  ha'kwatlya  90.12  it 
falls  continually 
x^'l’xd  50.9,  {xA'l’xcya)  he  was 
working 

pEll'tcya  he  was  first  48.11 
ya!(f‘'ya  he  looked  70.16 
d'n^xya  he  desires 


§ 8.  Consonantization  of  i-  and  u- 

The  i-  and  ii-  elements  of  the  diphthongs  are  changed  into  the  semi- 
vocalic consonants  y and  w whenever  they  are  followed  by  vowels  of 
different  qualities.  This  law  affects  also  the  simple  short  or  Jong 
and  u-  vowels. 

§ 8 


3045° — Bull.  40,  pt  2 — 12 29 
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Consonantization  of  i-\ 

jntca^'  (he  goes  over)  + -a^x 
ll'tla^  (food)  + -a 

(not)  + -a'^x 

qnuhu^'-  (he  finds)  4-  -a* 
tExmu'ni  (male)  + -a 

xil’xci-  (to  work)  + -a* 
t!l  (bear)  + -uni 
si'nxi-  (to  desire)  + -un 

Consonantization  of  u- : 

Llj/a'a'^  (fire)  + -a  + -tc 

vMu-  (to  affirm)  + -axam 
xa'u  (he  died)  + -U 
xd'tslu  (two)  + -a'^x 


pitca’ya'^x  they  two  go  over  88.15 
yd' xatc'lst^nx  lit  lay  a!  for  food 
you  will  always  try  to  look  13.7 
not  they  two  . . . 98.11 
qnuhu'yun  (they)  found  it  60.7 
la'kukyax  tExmvlnya  she  took  a 
mortal  man  60.23 
xU'xcya^'  (they  two)  worked  48.10 
tHyu'ni  made  of  bear  (hides)  70.24 
st'n^xyun  I want  it  15.8 

ha^'qmas  Llya'watc  alongside  of  the 
fire  25.4,  5 

uMwa'xam  he  was  assured  30. 1 1 
kumi'ntc  xa'wll  not  he  dies  15.8 
xdl tst'^wa'^x  two  of  them  40.18 


A peculiar  case  of  consonantization  seems  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  objective  case  tci'wa  32.20,  formed  from  the  noun  tci  water  36.20. 


§ 9.  Contraction 

Contraction  of  two  or  three  vowels  following  in  immediate  suc- 
cession does  not  seem  to  be  of  regular  occurrence,  and  there  are  no 
fixed  rules  governing  this  process.  The  following  usages  may,  how- 
ever, be  stated  to  prevail: 

(1)  Short  or  long  i or  u following  a vowel  of  different  qualit}’^  form 
diphthongs. 

<a  + i 
<a-^u 

The  combination  i + u^  however,  does  not  form  a diphthong  (see 

§ 10). 

tEmu'-  (to  assemble)  -f  -Itc  tEnm^'tc  xUnt  (they)  assembled 

30.15,  16 

qa' nteya  {irom  yv\iQvC)  + -Itc  qantcyal' tc  trom  yvh.&YQ 

qatad-  (to  drink)  + -Itxa^n  qatcul'txa^n  (they)  drink  (from)  it 

76.12 

(2)  ^ short  vowel  preceding  another  short  vowel  or  a diphthong  is 
contracted  with  the  following  vowel  into  a short  or  long  rowel  or 
into  a diphthong. 

§ 9 
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altm  (thus)  + 

waana'ioa  (to  talk  to  each 
other)  + 

s‘a  (this)  + -a^xa'^x 

xa'tslu  (two)  + -a'^x 
yalqa'a^  (a  hole)  + -un 
(camas)  + -«“» 


hau-  (to  quit)  + -Em, 
nh  (I)  + -Eml 
s^a*'na  (him)  + -Etnl 

An  exception  is 


altsa^x  thus  they  two  . . . 
waana'wa'^x  they  two  talk  to  each 
other  10.4 

s^a^'xay'x  on  tnis  they  two  . . . 
88.18 

xd'ts/ux  they  two  . . . 
ya'lqa^n  (they)  dig  holes  84.5 
a'‘‘’ t<dsa'^x  yuioa}'  camas  they  two 
dig  96.18 

all  vowels  preceding 

ha'um  quit! 
namH  of  me  20.6 
s^a^na'ml  of  him 

wa'am  speak! 


wa-  (to  speak)  + -Ein 

(4)  Two  long  vowels  of  similar  qualities  immediately  following  each 
other  are  contracted  into  one  long  vowel. 

pEku-  (to  play  shinny)  + --us  peTcW'^s  (locative  case)  78.18 


(3)  The  obscure  vowel  e is  contracted  with 
it  into  a vowel  of  a clear  qualit5L 


A peculiar  case  of  contraction  has  apparently  taken  place  in  the 
genitive  case  lqldnv>'ml  of  hides  102.1,  composed  of  Iqld'nu  hide,  and 
-Eml,  the  genitive  case-ending  (see  § 87). 

Another  process  of  contraction  takes  place  whenever  a personal  pro- 
noun (see  § 24)  is  added  to  the  suflBx  -yaxs,  which  expresses  the  past 
durative  tense  (see  p.  526).  In  such  cases  the  suffix  -yaxs  is  invaria- 
bly contracted  into  -%xs.  Attention  may  be  called  to  the  fact  that  in 
this  case  we  are  dealing  with  a process  that  is  of  a character  opposite 
to  the  diphthongization  of  -I,  which  has  been  discussed  in  § 7. 


a“s-  to  sleep  24.1  a^'^x^n  I have  been  sleeping, 

instead  of  a'^^syaxsin 

qatcii-  to  drink  76.13  qa'imcd^xsin  I have  been  drinking, 

instead  of  qal  tcuyaxmi 

PeTcu'-  to  play  shinny  9.4  pa'Tcv}xsanx  you  have  been  play- 
ing shinny,  instead  ot pa'huyax- 
sanx 

ll'tJlxs  he  has  been  eating,  instead 
of  l%'t!yaxs 


lit!-  to  eat  13.10 
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§10.  Vocalic  Hiatus 

In  cases  where  contraction  has  not  taken  place,  two  vowels  occur- 
ring  in  immediate  succession  are  separated  by  means  of  an  inserted  h 
or  by  means  of  the  accent.  No  definite  rules  could  be  found  that 
would  show  under  what  circumstances  either  of  these  processes  maj^ 
be  employed.  Separation  of  two  vowels  by  means  of  an  inserted  h 
occurs  more  regularly  than  separation  by  means  of  accent. 

(dental ia  shells)  + hlqlaha^'ni  consisting  of  dentalia 

shells  70.6 

(pole)  + -wiE  Lxa'^'hlnE  with  a spear  (in  his 

hand)  64.11 

rriEldl'  (mother-in-law)  4- nxEldV hltin  my  mother-in-law 

(salmon)  -|- -071®  Wxa^'anx  xaya^'  salmon  the}’’  catch 

82.13,  14 

L%'u  (he  came)  -f -WTi  Llu'un  he  arrived  16.3 

§11.  Vocalic  Harmony 

The  tendency  towards  vocalic  euphony  is  so  inconsistent  in  Siuslaw, 
that  one  is  almost  tempted  to  deny  the  presence  of  such  a process. 
The  two  examples  I have  been  able  to  find  are  extremely  unsatisfac- 
tory and  do  not  permit  the  formulation  of  any  clearly  defined  rules. 

ha*'mut  (all)  -f  -Eml  ha^mutu'ml  of  all 

qa'xUxi  high  up,  above  34.21  ga'^xHn  on  top  32.19 

§12.  Effects  of  Accent 

Besides  the  frequent  tendency  to  lengthen  the  vowel  of  the  syllable 
on  which  it  falls,  or  to  lend  to  it  a clear  quality,  the  loss  of  accent 
shortens  or  obscures  the  quantity  of  the  stem-vowel  as  soon  as  it  is 
shifted  to  one  of  the  suffixed  syllables.  This  law  appears  with  such 
regular  frequency  as  to  make  it  a characteristic  trait  of  Siuslaw 
phonology. 

While  examples  covering  the  whole  vocalic  system  could  not  be 
obtained,  the  following  rules  seem  to  prevail: 

(1)  The  a-,  i-,  and  u-  vowels  of  the  stem,  when  they  lose  their 
accent,  are  changed  into  open  i (written  here  ^)  or  obscure  vowels 
whenever  they  precede  or  follow  non-labialized  consonants. 

(2)  These  vowels  are  changed — for  the  sake  of  harmonization — into 
short  u whenever  they  appear  before  or  after  labialized  consonants 
or  to. 

§§  10-12 
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(3)  The  unaccented  diphthongs  lose  the  second  element,  especially 
in  cases  where  the  stem-vowel  is  followed  by  the  accented  verbalizing 
suffixes  -a*  and  -iP  (see  § 75). 


Examples  showing  the  change 
after  non-labialized  consonants: 

md'il  dam  48.10 


tslaln  pitch  26.6 
maHc  it  lay  32.22 


yax-  to  see  34.4 

tcin  (the}’^)  came  back  7.7 

tsihH'  arrow  50.11 

Pi'x(P  boat  56.5 
smut’’-  to  end  20.5 
hiPn-  to  be  dark  34.8,  9 
dun-  to  dive  64.21 


of  a-,  and  u-  vowels  before  or 
the  art  of  making  dams 

48.11 

mEtl'txa^x  they  two  always  made 
dams  50.12,  13 
tslUna'tc  with  pitch  24.1 

many  were  lying  36.27 
TnEtoa'vxxnx  they  intended  to  lie 
down  38.23 

yixa'yun  he  saw  it  58.13 

tcEm'tcxint  he  went  back  58.15,16 

tsiL/P'  he  shot  50.20 

tsiiH'ic  b}'^  means  of  an  arrow  15.8 

sExaP'te  into  (a)  boat  34.5 

smit’iP'  it  ends  14.6 

hvAnv}'  it  is  dark 

miv}'  he  dives 


Change  of  a-,  i-  (and  u-)  vowels  before  or  after  labialized  conso- 
nants or  w: 


md'q'^L  crow  34.23 
ya'vnswi  (you)  will  pick  36.18 
Uqwa'HEm  trunk  of  a tree 
92.5,  6 

ml'kHux  he  will  cut 

Treatment  of  diphthongs: 

xaHc-  to  roast  (meat)  90.8 
jp°'a}Ln-  to  hunt  15.3 

o“s-  to  sleep  23.9 
tdha'^c-  to  be  glad  23.3 
quH'-  to  dream  68.21 


i-nPqwa' LEm  of  crow  34.21 
yuwa}'  he  digs  96.18 
Uqutml'a'^x  qad'  into  the  stem 
they  two  went  92.6 
vi^kwO''  he  cuts 


xatcp'  he  roasts  (meat) 

H^nx  paznPtx  they  are  hunting 
82.16,  17 

asu*'  he  sleeps  70.2 
tdhacxP'  he  is  glad 
quf’d'  he  dreams 


Shortening  of  the  stem-vowel  frequently  takes  place  after  the  suf- 
fixation  of  an  additional  syllable,  regardless  of  whether  the  accent 
had  been  shifted  or  not. 
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ya“'a?a<  much,  many  8. 5 ya'xtux  (ye  two)  will  multiply  32,6 

yExa^'tc'^axxi'ntls  they  (dual)  con- 
tinually multiply  98.12 

t!dmc  infant  40.19  t!i'mct!H'ux  (they)  will  raise  chil- 

dren 32.3 

tdmtca'mi  ax  27.10  tdmtdVmya  (locative  case)  29.1 

In  a few  instances  accent  and  suffixation  have  caused  the  loss  or 
addition  of  a vowel,  and  hence  that  of  an  extra  syllable. 


qlutcuJni  woman  30.21 
mit/a'sVui  step-father 
waa^'mux^  (the}’'  two)  talk  to 
each  other  10.7 


qayW'^^nts  stone 


qlutcna^'  (when)  he  marries  76.8 
mUla'sTc'nl'tin  my  step-fatherlOO.5 
waa'yErmnist  (they  two)  begin  to 
talk  to  each  other  56.4 
waa>' mxustx  (they)  began  to  talk 
to  each  other  64.20,  21 
qaxj'^nal tsHo  upon  the  rock  62.11 


§§  13-17.  Consonantic  Processes 
§ 1.3 . Consonantic  JMLetathesis 


This  change  affects  mostly  the  subjective  suJ0Bx  for  the  third  per- 
son dual  (see  § 24),  and  (very  seldom)  the  consonantic  combina- 
tion or  n + ts. 

In  the  first  instance  is  transposed  into  -'°ax  (contracted  some- 
times into  -ux)  or  whenever  it  is  added  to  stems  or  words  that  pre- 
cede the  verbal  expression  (see  § 26).  This  transposition  never  takes 
place  when  the  pronoun  is  suffixed  to  the  verb. 


tnin  (always)  + -a'^x 

pEni's  (skunk)  + -a^x 

ants  (that  one)  -t-  -a“aj 
s^atd'tc  (thus)  + -a^x 
“I  (and,  then)  -f  -a“® 
an'tsfitc  (this  his)  + -a^x 


tsi'rn^ax  always  they  two  . . . 
50.10 

ants  pEiii's'^ax  those  two  skunlis 

88.6,  7 

a'ntsux  those  two  52.3,  5 
s^atsl'tc'^ax  thus  they  two  50.15, 16 
'^'l^ax  and  they  two 
a'ntdtcx'^  these  their  two  50.4 


This  transposition  is  seldom  absent;  and  parallel  forms,  like  a'ntsa^x 
and  a'ntsux  50,12,  stVma^x  50.21,  and  stl'm'^ax  52.20,  are  extremely 
rare.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  tendency  towards  the  metathesis  of 
-a“£c  is  so  great  that  it  takes  place  even  in  cases  where  -a“a;  is  suf- 
fixed to  stems  ending  in  a vowel, 

§ 13 
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(jwoa! txa'’  (beaver)  + 
tdmi'l-d  (muskrat)  + 


qwoa'txa^'^ax  they  two  (he  and) 
beaver  62.4 

tdmU’a'wax  they  two  (he  and) 
muskrat  54.19 


The  transposition  of  w + s and  ts  actually  occurs  in  a few  instances 
only,  although  1 have  no  doubt  that  under  more  favorable  con- 
ditions a greater  number  of  cases  could  have  been  collected  (see 


also  p.  599). 

ants  . . . ha^qa^  . . . when 
he  comes  ashore  82.5 
. . . ants  tlcwa'myax  when  it 
closed  up  78.3 


tsa'na^  Ll'utux  when  it  will  come 
(this  wa}")  62.21,  22 
tsa'ntci  if  you  ...  74.8 

fcu*  nats  if  not  . . . 29.7 


§ 14.  Consonant ic  JEiijthoni/ 

This  law  requires  that  the  consonants  of  the  Zj-series  should  corre- 
spond to  the  quality  of  the  vowel  preceding  or  following  it.  Hence 
all  velar  and  palatal  X:-sounds  following  a «-vowel  become  labialized. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  Siuslaw  does  not  possess  anterior  palatal 
sounds,  harmonization  of  consonants  does  not  take  place  after  or 
before  4-vowela. 


Iklanu'k'^  screech  owl  86.1 
tcu'x'^s  vulva  90.16 
qd'x'^m  off  shore  34.6 
cuqwa'an  roast  90.12 
qo'q'^  knee 


Ikwa'nuq'^  hat 
ta!ntuq!w%  moccasins 
tsiu'xwi  spoon 
klu^wina}'  ice  appears  76.13 
cu'kwa  sugar* 


§ 13.  Siinpliftcation  of  Double  Consonants 
Double  consonants,  when  not  kept  apart  by  means  of  an  inserted 
weak  vowel  (see  § 4),  are  usually  simplified.  This  process  especially 
takes  place  between  two  t and  n sounds,  in  which  case  the  repeated 
consonant  is  dropped.  This  phonetic  law  is  of  great  importance;  and 
it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  because  it  affects  the  subjective 
suffix  for  the  first  person  singular  -n,  when  following  the  transitive 
form  in  -un.  In  such  cases  the  subjective  pronoun  is  invariably 
dropped;  and  since  the  third  person  singular  has  no  distinct  suffix,  it 
becomes  at  times  rather  difficult  to  comprehend  by  which  of  these  two 
persons  a given  action  is  performed  (§§  24,  28). 


> English  loan-word. 
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hatca'i  (tall,  long)+-^’u 
yiht  (big)  + 
wd^n  (now) + -«®(2n 
si'n*xyun  (he  wants  it)  + -n 
anxa’xa^n  (he  gives  it  up)  + -n 
mVltdst  {\xQ  begins  to  burn)  + 
tx 

yakH'tc  (in  pieces)  + + 
-xain 

Compare,  on  the  other  hand, — 

VJcwa'yun  (he  takes  it)  + -nx 
Llwa'nlsfun  (he  keeps  on  tell- 
ing him)  -t-  -nx 


ha'icfu''^  a long  (time)  48.3 
yikt'v/'^^  large  size 
wa'nxan  now  we  (excl.)  30.13 
^'n^xyun  I want  it  30.4 
anxa'xa^n  I give  him  up  60.11 
mi'ltdstx  Loa'  his  mouth  be- 
gins to  burn  29.3 
yakHtcya'xam  into  pieces  it 
was  cut  29.4 

l^hwa'yunanx  you  get  it  48.18 
Llwa'nlsunanx  you  keep  on 
telling  him  17.2 


§16.  Modifications  of  t and  k 


Siuslaw  seems  to  have  a tendency  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible 
the  clusters  tn  and  kn.  Since  the  phonetic  character  of  certain 
suffixes  causes  t and  n to  come  into  contact  frequently,  there  are 
many  cases  of  sound  shiftings  due  to  the  influence  of  n upon  the  pre- 
ceding t.  Combinations  of  this  kind  are  the  passive  suffixes  -utnE  and 
-IsutnE  (see  § § 58,  59).  In  these  cases  the  t closure  is  not  formed, 
but  replaced  by  a free  emission  of  breath,  thereby  changing  these  suf- 
fixes into  -unE  and  -Isu'nE  respectively.  It  is  not  inconceivable  that 
this  process  may  have  a dialectic  significance,  differentiating  the  Lower 
Umpqua  and  Siuslaw  dialects,  because  it  was  noticed  that  William 
Smith  (who  spoke  the  latter  dialect)  never  used  the  forms  -utnE  and 
-IsutnE;  while  his  wife  ^ (a  Lower  Umpqua  Indian)  invariably  hesi- 
tated to  acknowledge  the  correctness  of  the  use  of  -u'nE  and  -IsunE. 
But  as  I had  no  other  means  of  verifying  this  possibility,  I thought  it 
advisable  to  discuss  this  change  as  a consonaniic process.  The  dialectic 
function  of  the  process  under  discussion  may  be  borne  out  further  by 
the  fact  that  in  a good  many  instances  these  two  suffixes  occur  in 
parallel  forms. 

he  says  8.9  waa'yutnE 'iO.Q  waa'yu'nE  he  is  told 

72.3 

w'naji- to  desire  18.5  si'n^xyuinE  1S.4l  si'n^xyu'uE  it  is  de- 

sired 20.4 


§ 16 
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hatc^  - to  ask  66.16 

xnV^n-  to  do  10.5 
waa^'  he  says  8.9 

lI'u-  to  come  8.3 


guLX-  to  count  8. 5 


k/aha*'  he  invites 

tutca*'  he  spears 
62.2 

hakwa^'  he  drops 
tquW  he  shouts 
92.6 

hali'tx  they  shout 
13.11 

(M'x-  to  move  27.3 
h'yats-  to  put  on 
11.8 


hatc’a'yutriE  68.3 

xnl'^nutnE  62.9 
waa^'sutnE  24.3 

LUhlwl'sutnE  26.2 
qa' Lxuins  62.8 


hatdayvJ'nE  he  is 
asked  66.23 
xnl'^nunE  it  is  done 
waa^'su'nE  he  is  con- 
tinually told  23.10 
Li'vylsunE  he  is  con- 
tinually approached 
26.6 


qa'hidsunE  (they)  are 
continually  counted 
62.11 

tanx  k.'aha'yutnE  this  one  you  are  invited 
24.3 

tutca'yuiuE  it  is  speared  8.7 

hakwa'yunE  it  is  thrown  8.7 
tqvlu’yu'7iE  he  is  shouted  at  78.3 

Ihall'mnE  he  is  continually  shouted  at 
14.2 

(A'l'msutnE  he  is  continually  shaken  27.2 
h*ya'tft%sutnE  it  is  continually  put  on  11.7 


The  verbal  suffix  -t  expressing  periphrastically  the  idea  to  have,  to 
BE  WITH  SOMETHING  (see  § 76),  is  very  often  dropped  when  followed 
by  the  subjective  pronouns  that  begin  with  (see  § 24;  see  also  § 88). 

am'tffitin  ha>  thus  1 think  s^atsVtdin  ha>  thus  1 think  21.7 
na'mHltin  wa'as  my  language  na'mHln  wa'as  my  language 
36.13 

Lla'ltanxan  our  residence  namHlnxan  our  . . . 102.5 
100.3 

M}'^nxan  good  (was)  our 

house  100.13 


The  same  tendency  of  dropping  a consonant  prevails  in  clusters  con- 
sisting of  k-\-n. 

to“^(this  here)  -\--nx  tanx  this  one  thou  20.6 

(this  here)  -\--nxan  these  ones  we  . . . 25.3 

The  dropping  of  k in  these  instances  may  also  be  explained  as 
having  resulted  from  the  abbreviation  of  ta°'k  into  tE  (see  § 115); 
the  more  so,  as  an  analogous  case  is  furnished  by  the  local  adverb 

§ 16 
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stlmk  THERE,  which  usually  loses  its  k before  all  following  sub 
jective  suflSxes  (see  § 119). 

(there)  30.18  + there  they  . . . 32.3 
(there  you  two)  32.12  there  you  two  ...  32.6 

stVmt(A  there  you  (pi.)  32.8 

§ 17.  M-inor  Consonantic  Changes 

In  this  section  those  changes  affecting  the  consonants  will  be  dis- 
cussed, for  which  not  enough  examples  could  be  found  to  permit  the 
formulation  of  clearly  defined  rules. 

Here  belongs  in  first  place  the  apparent  change  of  a sonant  into  a 
fortis  in  initial  reduplication,  a process  exemplified  by  only  three 
cases. 

lI'u-  to  come  9.2  lUlIvu' mtixE  he  is  continually  ap- 

proached 26.2 

LllLlwa'xam  he  is  approached 
16.3 

tEinu' - to  assemble  7.8  tlEmtlma'xam  people  assemble 

about  him  (passive)  23.3 

Another  sporadic  change  is  that  of  q and  q!  into  before  the  sufiix 
of  place  -a^mu  (see  § 103). 

yaq'^'-  to  look  9.1  yikya^mu  a place  from  where  one 

can  see,  a vantage  point 

ma'q!l-  to  dance  28.7  mEkya^mu  a dance  hall 

Compare,  however,  on  the  other  hand, 

yaq’^'ya'waxan  I intend  to  look  25.8,9 

mi'nqIyEm  buy  a woman! 

A third  doubtful  process  consists  in  the  change  which  the  modal 
adverb  hU}  xyal'x  almost,  nearly  (see  § 121),  undergoes  whenever 
used  with  the  subjective  pronouns  for  the  second  person  singular  or 
third  person  plui’al  (see  § 24).  In  such  cases  the  form  obtained  is 
always  kfun'n^x  yal'x  thou  almost,  they  almost,  which  may  be  ex- 
plained as  a result  of  a simplification  from  ku^  + -nx  + xyal‘x  (see  § 15). 

ku^  xyal'x  sniv/fa  it  almost  is  kwl'n^x  yal’x  h\Vna''^un  3'ou almost 
the  end  10.9,  11.1  beat  him 

hunnx  yal'x  lI'wII  the}"  had  al- 
most arrived  66.25 
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§ 18.  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

All  grammatical  categories  and  syntactic  relations  are  expressed  in 
Siuslaw  by  one  of  the  following  four  processes: 

(1)  Prefixation. 

(2)  Suffixation. 

(3)  Reduplication. 

(4)  Phonetic  changes. 

Prefixation  as  a means  of  expressing  grammatical  categories  is 
resorted  to  in  only  two  instances.  Almost  all  grammatical  ideas  are 
expressed  by  means  of  suffixes.  A singular  trait  of  the  suffixes  in 
Siuslaw  is  presented  by  the  fact  that  the  adverbial  suffixes  are  added 
to  the  locative  form  of  the  noun  and  must  precede  the  pronominal 
suffixes.  Reduplication  is  practically  confined  to  the  formation  of 
intensive  and  durative  actions;  while  phonetic  changes  are  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  discriminative  case  and  of  expressing 
duration  and  intensity  of  action. 

§ 19.  IDEAS  EXPRESSED  BY  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

By  far  the  majority  of  stems  that  constitute  the  Siuslaw  vocabulary 
are  neutral,  receiving  their  respective  nominal  or  verbal  significance 
from  the  functional  character  of  the  suffix  that  is  added  to  them.  All 
stems  expressing  our  adjectival  ideas  are  in  reality  intransitiv^e  verbs. 

Of  the  two  prefixes  employed  as  a means  of  expressing  grammatical 
categories,  one  indicates  relationship,  while  the  other  points  out  the 
performer  of  an  action. 

The  suffixes  are  overwhelmingly  verbal  in  character;  that  is  to  say, 
they  indicate  ideas  of  action  and  kindred  conceptions.  Hence  they 
are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  activity,  causation, 
reciprocity,  the  passive  voice,  the  imperative  and  exhortative  modes, 
etc.  The  pronouns  denoting  both  subject  and  object  of  an  action  are 
indicated  by  suffixes,  as  are  also  the  possessive  relations  that  ma}'’ 
exist  between  the  object  of  a sentence  and  its  subject.  All  temporal 
ideas  are  conveyed  by  means  of  suffixes,  and  Siuslaw  shows  a remark- 
able development  of  this  category,  having  distinct  suffixes  that 
express  inception,  termination,  frequency,  duration,  intention  of 
performing  an  action,  as  well  as  the  present,  future,  and  past  tenses. 
Other  ideas  that  are  expressed  by  means  of  verbal  suffixes  are  mainly 

§§  18-19 
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modal  in  character,  indicating  distribution,  negation,  location  of 
action,  and  the  attempt  to  perform  a given  act. 

Nominal  sulExes  are,  comparative!}'  speaking,  few  in  number,  and 
express  chiefly  adverbial  ideas,  such  as  local  relationships  and  instru- 
mentality. They  are  used,  furthermore,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
abstract  concepts,  diminutive  and  augmentative  nouns,  and  also  ex- 
press cases  of  nouns. 

Ideas  of  pluralit}'  are  hardly  developed;  for,  with  the  exception  of 
two  suffixes  that  express  plurality  of  the  subject  of  the  sentence, 
Siuslaw  has  no  other  grammatical  means  of  indicating  plurality  of 
action  or  of  nominal  concepts.  Distinct  verbal  and  nominal  stems  for 
singular  and  plural  subjects  or  objects,  such  as  are  employed  in  other 
languages,  do  not  exist.  Plurality  of  subject  and  object  is  sometimes 
indicated  by  particles. 

Reduplication  expresses  primarily  repetition  and  duration  of  action; 
while  phonetic  changes  serve  the  purpose  of  denoting  the  performer 
and  intensity  of  action. 

The  grammatical  function  of  particles  covers  a wide  range  of  ideas, 
pertaining  chiefly  to  the  verb.  Some  express  finality  of  action,  sources 
of  knowledge,  emotional  states,  connection  with  previously  expressed 
ideas,  others  have  an  exhortative  and  restrictive  significance. 

In  the  pronoun,  three  persons,  and  a singular,  dual,  and  plural,  are 
distinguished.  Grammatical  gender  does  not  exist.  The  first  per- 
.son  dual  has  two  distinct  forms, — one  indicating  the  inclusive  (i  and 
thou),  and  the  other  the  exclusive  (i  and  he).  In  like  manner  the  first 
person  plural  shows  two  separate  forms, — one  expressing  the  inclusive 
(i  AND  ye),  and  the  other  the  exclusive  (i  and  they). 

The  demonstrative  pronoun,  while  showing  a variet}'  of  forms,  does 
not  accentuate  visibility  or  invisibility,  pi'esence  or  absence,  and  near- 
ness or  remoteness,  in  relation  to  the  three  pronominal  persons. 

The  numeral  is  poorly  developed,  exhibiting  forms  for  the  cardinals 
only.  Means  of  forming  the  other  numerals  do  not  exist.  They  are 
expressed  mostly  by  the  cardinals.  The  ordinals  are  sometimes  indi- 
cated by  means  of  an  adverbial  suffix. 

The  syntactic  structure  of  the  sentence  presents  no  complications. 
The  difl’erent  parts  of  speech  ma}'  shift  their  position  freely  without 
afl'ecting  the  meaning  of  the  sentence.  Nominal  incorporation  and 
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words  that  are  compounds  of  independent  stems  do  not  exist,  and 
words  denoting  nominal  or  verbal  ideas  can  be  easily  lecognize 
through  the  character  of  their  suffixes. 

MORPHOLOGY  (§§  20-136) 


Prefixes  (§§  20-21) 

Siuslaw  has  only  two  prefixes, — a fact  that  stands  out  most  conspicu- 
ously when  we  consider  the  large  number  of  prefixes  that  are  found 
in  some  of  the  languages  spoken  by  the  neighboring  tribes.  Of  these 
two  prefixes,  one  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  denoting  nouns  of 
relationship,  while  the  other  forms  the  discriminative  case  of  nouns 
and  pronouns. 

§ 20.  Prefix  of  Relationship  m- 


This  prefix  is  found  in  a limited  number  of  terms  of  relationship. 
All  these  terms  occur  also  in  Alsea,‘  and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
they  represent  loan-words  assimilated  by  means  of  this  prefix.  B}'’ 
far  the  majority  of  nouns  expressing  degrees  of  relationship  occur 
without  the  prefix  m-.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  Siuslaw  does  not  permit 
an  m to  appear  in  initial  consonantic  clusters,  the  prefix  is  often 
changed  into  mi-  (see  § 4). 

The  following  is  a complete  list  of  all  terms  employed  in  Siuslaw 
for  the  purpose  of  denoting  the  different  degrees  of  relationship. 


English 

Father 

Mother 

Elder  brother 

Younger  brother 

Elder  sister 

Younger  sister 

Grandfather 

Grandmother 

Grandson 

Granddaughter 

Paternal  uncle,  stepfather 

Maternal  uncle 

Paternal  and  maternal  aunt 


Siuslaw 

mita'^ 
milh^ 
mat! I'  * 
m'^u'sk'^  ® 
rnisi'a!  ® 
mictci'^ 

hipL,  tipL'ma  (see  § 84) 
TcamL^  JcamL'ma  (see  § 84) 
liml'sFin,  (see  § 83) 

ItEho'n 

mitla'sTc’m  (see  § 83) 

t!a’°'fits!V 

ku'la 


§ 20 


1 See  p.  437,  note  1. 
sAlsea  tOfa. 
•Alsea  VL‘i. 


< Alsea  hd,‘V. 

‘ Alsea  mu'Ulk'. 


« Alsea  sa‘a. 

' Alsea  t.'d’^Ua. 
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Parent-in-law 
Son-in-law 
Daughter-in-law 
Brother-in-law,  sister-in-bw 
Stepmother 
Stepbrother 
Stepsister 

Nephew  (son  of  brother) 

Nephew  (son  of  sister);  step- 
son 

Niece  (daughter  of  brother) 

Niece  (daughter  of  sister); 

stepdaughter  (?) 

Term  of  relationship,  by  mar- 
riage, after  the  death  of  the 
person  that  caused  this  kin- 
ship 

In  addition  to  these  terms  of  kinship,  I have  obtained  a few  other 
stems,  whose  exact  rendering  did  not  seem  to  be  very  clear  in  the 
minds  of  my  informants.  Thus,  William  Smith  maintained  that 
denoted  elder  sister;  while  Louisa  Smith  thought  she 
remembered  that  taqU'iiA  signified  brother-in-law.  Other  terms  that 
may  belong  here  are  the  nouns  tcma'nl  (rendered  by  my  interpreter 
by  cousin),  that  seemed  to  be  used  in  addressing  a non-related  member 
of  the  tribe;  ts^il'mu't  friend,  referring  to  a person  outside  the 
consanguinit}’  and  affinity  group;  tsi'mqma  people,  folks;  and  ts'q 
RELATIVE  (see  § 123). 

§ 21.  Discriminative  q-  (qa-) 

This  prefix  is  added  to  all  terms  of  relationship  and  to  all  independ- 
ent pronouns  for  the  first  and  second  persons,  whenever  they  are  the 
subject  of  a transitive  action  or  whenever  the  presence  of  both  a 
nominal  subject  and  object  in  one  and  the  same  sentence  necessitates 
the  discrimination  of  the  subject.  The  discriminative  case  of  nouns 

* Alsea  mak-l. 

* Alsea  mCn. 

* Alsea  temit  sister-in-law. 

< Likewise  so  by  Dorsey  for  "nephew.”  The  use  of  this  term  for  “stepson  ” eontradlets  the  term  for 
“stepfather.” 

‘ frequently  rendered  cousin. 

* The  same  contradiction  as  mentioned  In  note  4. 

’ Coos  xa'yutidtc. 

‘ Alsea  qa'sint. 

§ 21 


mEkll'  ‘ 
mu'n{%)  2 
te'mxan  {?) 
ta'maxt  ® 

mUasFi'l'md  (sec  §§  83,  84) 
mu'^shi'l'md  (see  § 84) 

(?) 

lip 

t!d't^ 

li'pxan  (?)® 
tlnl^ 

xayu'sL  ’’ 
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other  than  terms  of  relationship  is  formed  by  means  of  an  internal 
phonetic  change  (see  § 111).  The  same  case  for  the  independent  per- 
sonal pronouns  for  the  third  person  will  be  found  discussed  m § 113 
(pp.  575  et  seq.).  The  rules  of  consonantic  clusters  change  this  prefix 

frequently  into  qa-  (see  § 4). 


mita  father  54.22 

younger  brother  56.6 

mUb,  mother  54. 23 

na  1 21.8 

na'han  I 40.14 
niaf^ts  thou  50.16 

na'^'xiin  we  two  (excl.)  36.15 

na'nxan  we  (excl.) 

watG  Avho,  somebody  10.1 


qamita'tc  voVltchstUn  her  father 
sent  her  92.20 

H wbn  waha'ha^n  qa'mskHc  now 
again  (said  to  him)  his  younger 
brother  56.20,  21 
a'l°‘q  qmtc^l'ma  ta'yun  qamUa'- 
aHin  one  old  woman  kept  (in 
her  house)  my  mother  100.12 
tn'lclyanx  qnb  ^'n^xyuts  very 
much  thee  I like  22.7 
LlxU'yun  qna'han  I know  it  19.9 
Wswnx  ma'7nsuts  qnl'xHs  well 
thou  shalt  always  take  care  of 
me  22.2,  3 

Hnx  qm'af’ts  xml'^rvmiix  and  you 
will  continually  do  it  98.10 
qna'xnXn  LElu'yuts  we  two  (excl.) 
hit  thee 

qna'nxan  ya'q'^hlsuts  we  (excl.) 

will  watch  thee  72.6 
qwatc  Lidsu'yun  he  who  knows  it 
44.8 

Icxam’ ntc^nl  qiohtc  Tcvl'nlsuts  not 
us  (excl.)  anybody  will  ever 
beat  72.17 


Suffixes  (§§  22-105) 


§ 22.  General  Memarks 

Besides  the  few  ideas  that  are  conveyed  by  means  of  other  gram- 
matical processes  (such  as  prefixation,  reduplication,  etc.),  Siuslaw 
employs  suffixation  as  a means  of  forming  practically  all  of  its  mor- 
phological and  syntactic  categories.  These  suffixes  are  either  simple 
or  they  are  compounded  of  two  or  more  distinct  formative  elements. 
The  compound  suffixes  usually  have  the  cumulative  significance  of 
their  separate  component  parts.  In  many  cases,  owing  to  far-reaching 
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phonetic  changes,  the  derivation  of  the  compound  suffixes  can  not  be 
given  with  certainty. 

From  a functional  point  of  view  all  suffixes  may  be  divided  into  a 
verbal  and  a non-verbal  group;  the  former  used  in  the  formation  of 
verbal  ideas,  the  latter  employed  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  gram- 
matical concepts  of  a nominal,  adjectival,  or  adverbial  character.  In 
one  or  two  instances  w^e  do  find  a suffix  denoting  both  verbal  and 
nominal  ideas.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  suffix  -ii“,  which 
may  indicate  an  act  performed  by  several  subjects,  or  else  the  abstract 
concept  of  that  action  (see  §§  79,  97);  and  of  the  auxiliary  -^,  which  is 
also  employed  in  the  formation  of  a number  of  words  denoting  adjec- 
tival ideas.  (See  §§  76,  104.)  While  it  might  have  been  more  proper 
to  discuss  such  suffixes  in  a separate  chapter  as  “Neutral  Suffixes,” 
practical  considerations  have  induced  me  to  treat  them  in  accordance 
with  their  functional  values,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  treat- 
ment entails  some  repetition. 

The  majority  of  Siuslaw  stems  are  neutral,  and  receive  their  respec- 
tive nominal  or  verbal  meaning  from  the  nature  of  the  suffix  that  is 
added  to  them.  There  are,  however,  a few  stems  denoting  adverbial 
ideas  that  can  under  no  circumstances  be  amplified  by  nominal  suffixes. 
Furthermore,  it  seems  to  be  a general  rule  that  nominalizing  suffixes 
can  not  be  added  to  a stem  that  has  already  been  verbalized  by  some 
verbal  suffix;  while  numerous  instances  will  be  found  where  a stem 
originally  developed  as  a verbal  idea,  and  nominalized  by  means  of 
suffixes,  can  again  be  verbalized  by  adding  to  the  derivative  noun  an 
additional  verbal  suffix. 

The  following  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  three  possibilities 
that  prevail  in  the  derivation  of  verbs  and  nouns. 


(1)  Neutral  stems: 

stem. 

tni.!-  to  shoot  8.6 
mi-  to  eat  13.10 
hits-  to  live 
'ult-  to  snow 
tsxa^-  to  shine  (?) 

llq-  to  dig  80.6 


Verb 

tsxL.'a^'  he  shoots  10.3 
lH!a>'  he  eats  44.19 
Myatsu''^*  they  live 
wait  it  snows 
tsxaya^'  hla'a^  day 
breaks  50.3 
a'ntsux  ya'lqa^n  they 
two  dig  (the  ground) 
84.5 


Noun 

t^hH  arrow  50.7 
ll'tla^  food  34.23 
hltsh'^  house  25.2 
v!ltl  snow  76.10 
tsxayu'^*  day,  sun 
7.3 

yalqa'a*  hole  (in  the 
ground)  84.6 
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(2)  Advekbial  particles: 
s^a'tsa  thus  8.7 


waha'  again  19.5 


ya'tsa  s^a'ts^yax  for  a long  time 
he  did  it  thus  11.3,  4 
s’^atsl' xamyax  thus  it  was  done 
32.16 

waha'Jufin  qa'msTcHc  again  (said 
to  him)  his  younger  brother 

56.21 

wal'tunx  m^qwa'LEmtG  wa'as 
you  will  again  (talk)  Crow’s 
language  38.8,  9 ^ 


(3)  Nouns: 

qVutc  female 
52.17 
jnctc-f 

waa-  to  speak  7.1 


Noun 

qluicu'nt  woman 

30.21 

jncicE7}i  summer 
46.11 

wa'as  language 

34.21 


Verb 

qlutcna^'  (when) 
he  marries  76.8 
ptctdima*'  (when) 
it  gets  summer 
54.2 

s^a'na'mltG  wa'as 
wa°'' syaxa^n  his 
language  he 
spoke  36.14 


Verl>al  Suffixes  (§§  23-81) 
§ 23.  INTRODUCTORY 


The  study  of  the  verbal  suffixes  of  Siuslaw  brings  out  a strong  ten- 
dency to  phonetic  amalgamation  between  different  groups  of  suffixes, 
by  which  the  component  elements  are  often  obscured.  For  this 
reason  the  question  of  an  ultimate  relationship  between  many  of  the 
suffixes  that  occur  in  Siuslaw  can  not  be  ascertained  as  easily  as 
might  seem  at  first  sight,  owing  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  in  most  of  the 
compound  suffixes  the  originally  separate  elements  have  undergone 
considerable  phonetic  changes  and  have  become  to  a large  extent 
petrified.  However,  a careful  examination  of  the  phonetic  composi- 
tion of  those  suffixes  that  convey  kindred  psychological  and  gram 
matical  concepts  will  show  that  certain  phonetic  elements  of  a given 
suffix  may  have  served  originally  to  conduce  one  leading  idea,  and 
have  amalgamated,  in  the  course  of  time,  with  other  suffixes,  thereby 
showing  a genetic  relationship  between  many  of  the  verbal  suffixes. 

* See  also  § 135. 
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Thus,  may  have  had  primarily  a transitive  indicative  function 
occurring  in  the  suffixes  -un  (see  § 28),  -uts  (see  § 29),  -ux  (see  § 30),  etc. 
In  like  manner,  -is-  may  have  been  the  proto-suffix  that  indicated  pro- 
nominal relations  between  subject  and  object,  being  present  in  suffixes 
like  -uts  (see  § 29),  -Emts  (see  § 31),  -utsm-  (see  § 34),  -vlts  (see  § 36), 
-Us  (see  § 42),  etc.;  and  -I-  seems  to  have  been  originally  a modal 
suffix,  denoting  chiefly  the  possession  of  the  object  of  the  verb  by 
another  person  or  thing,  because  it  is  found  in  suffixes  like  -vl 
(see  § 36),  -vlts  (see  § 36),  -ll  (see  § 45),  -Uts  (see  § 46),  etc.  To  all 
appearances  -I  must  have  been  an  independent  suffix  implying  a com- 
mand, for  it  enters  into  composition  with  imperative  and  exhortative 
suffixes  like  -is  (see  § 62),  -its  (see  § 42),  -imts  (see  § 44),  -il  (see  § 45), 
-ilts  (see  § 46),  -ixmt  (see  § 63),  -ini  (see  § 41),  etc.;  and  -tc  was 
undoubtedly  the  general  adverbial  suffix. 

The  following  table  will  best  illustrate  the  plausibility  of  relation- 
ships between  some  of  the  suffixes  that  occur  in  Siuslaw.  The  forms 
marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  represent  the  probable  original  suffix, 
while  the  other  forms  indicate  the  suffixes  as  the)'^  appear  today. 


*-u  indicative 

-un  direct  object  of  third  per- 
son (see  § 28) 

-uts  direct  object  of  first  and 
second  persons  (see  § 29) 
-ux  indirect  object  of  third 
person  (see  § 30) 

-utsm  object  possessed  by  sub- 
ject, but  separable  from  it 
(see  § 34) 

-ul  object  possessed  by  a third 
person  object  (see  § 35) 
-Hits  object  possessed  by  a first 
or  second  person  object  (see 
§ 36) 

-ytZn,  -V^yun  exhortative  (see 
§41) 

-ay’un  intentional  (see  § 70) 
*-ts  pronominal  relations  be- 
tween subject  and  object 


-uts  direct  object  of  first  and  sec- 
ond persons  (see  § 29) 

-Eints  indirect  object  of  first  and 
second  persons  (see  § 31) 

-utsm  object  possessed  by  subject, 
but  separable  from  it  (see  § 34) 
-ults  object  possessed  by  a first  or 
second  person  object  (see  § 36) 
-its  imperative  with  direct  object 
of  the  first  person  (see  § 42) 
-imts  imperative  with  indirect  ob- 
ject of  the  first  person  (see  § 44) 
-ilts  imperative  with  object  pos- 
sessed by  a first  person  (see  § 46) 
-tsx  imperative  expressing  posses- 
sive interrelations  between  ob- 
ject and  subject  (see  § 47) 
-itsmE  exhortative  expressing  pos- 
sessive interrelations  between 
object  and  subject  (see  § 48) 

*-i  imperative 
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-Wyun^  -%7i%  exhortative  with 
direct  object  of  the  third 
person  (see  § 41) 

-Its  imperative  with  the  direct 
obiect  of  the  first  person  (see 
§42) 

-%mts  imperative  with  indirect 
object  of  the  first  person  (see 
§ 44)  _ 

imperative  denoting  that 
object  is  possessed  b}’-  a third 
person  (see  § 45) 

-'^ts  imperative  denoting  that 
object  is  possessed  by  a first 
person  (see  § 46) 

exhortative  with  posses- 
sive interrelations  between 
object  and  subject  (see  § 48) 
-Is  imperative  for  transitive 
verbs  (see  § 62) 

-^mi  intransitive  exhorta- 
tive (see  § 63) 


*-l  possessive  interrelations  be- 
tween object  and  subject 
-ul  object  possessed  by  a third  per- 
son object  (see  § 35) 

-uUs  object  possessed  by  a first  or 
second  person  object  (see 
§36) 

-vltx^  -xamlt'x  passive  with  posses- 
sive relations  of  subject  (see 
§ 39) 

-ll  imperative  denoting  that  abject 
is  possessed  by  a third  person 
(see  § 45) 

-Uts  imperative  denoting  that 
object  is  possessed  by  a first 
person  (see  § 46) 

-I  ( ?)  exhortative  (see  § 64) 

*-to  adverbial 

-fc’  tentative  (see  § 52) 

-to  local  (see  § 90) 

-Uc  modal  (see  § 94) 


In  discussing  these  suffixes  it  seems  convenient  to  begin  with  the 
group  that  appears  in  the  sentence  in  terminal  position  and  proceed 
backwards  with  our  analysis.  According  to  this  treatment,  we  may 
distinguish — 

(1)  Pronominal  suffixes. 

(2)  Objective  forms. 

(3)  Modal  suffixes. 

(4)  Temporal  suffixes. 

(5)  Verbalizing  suffixes.  • 

(6)  Plural  formations. 

(7)  Irregular  suffixes. 


PRONOMINAL  SUFFIXES  (§§  24-26) 

§ 24.  Tlie  Subjective  Pronouns 

The  pronouns  denoting  the  subjects  of  an  action,  transitive  and 
intransitive,  as  well  as  pronominal  objects,  are  expressed  by  means  of 
suffixes  that  invariably  stand  in  terminal  position.  The  third  person 
singular  has  no  distinct  form.  The  first  persons  dual  and  plural  have 
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distinct  forms  for  the  inclusive  and  exclusive.  The  same  pronouns 
are  used  for  all  modes  and  voices.  In  the  imperative  the  second  per- 
son singular  is  omitted. 

The  following  table  will  serve  to  illustrate  what  may  be  called  the 
fundamental  type  of  the  subjective  pronouns: 


Singular 

Dual 

Plural 

1st  person  sing.  . 
Inclusive  du.  and  pi. 

. . -n 

-ns 

-nl 

2d  person  . . . 

. . nx 

-ts 

-t(A 

3d  person  . . . 

. . 

-a^x 

-nx 

Exclusive  du.  and  pi.  . - 

-a^xHn^  -axUn 

-nxan 

It  would  seem  that  the  exclusive  forms  are  derived  from  the  third 
persons  dual  and  plural  and  the  first  person. 

These  suffixes  appear  also  in  the  independent  personal  pronouns  (see 
§ 113).  The  suffix  for  the  first  person  singular,  -n,  disappears  regularly 
after  the  transitive  -un  (see  § 16),  and  the  confusion  that  might  arise 
from  the  fact  that  the  transitive  form  for  the  third  person  singular 
ends  in  -un  also,  is  avoided  by  accentuation  of  the  first  person  singular 
as  the  subject  of  an  action  by  the  additional  use  of  the  independent 
pronoun  that  either  precedes  or  follows  the  verb. 

The  second  person  singular  and  the  third  person  plural  happen  to 
consist  of  the  same  phonetic  elements,  -nx.  Ambiguity  of  meaning  in 
both  forms  is  avoided  by  addition  of  the  independent  personal  pro- 
nouns. The  suffix  for  the  third  person  dual  undergoes  frequent 
changes,  which  have  been  fully  discussed  in  § 13. 

The  rules  regulating  consonantic  clusters  require  the  insertion  of  an 
obscure  (or  weak)  vowel  between  stems  ending  in  a consonant  and 
any  of  the  subjective  suffixes  that  begin  with  a consonant  (see  § 4). 

According  to  the  manner  in  which  the  subjective  pronouns  are 
added  to  a given  verbal  stem,  the  verbs  may  be  divided  into  the  five 
following  distinct  groups: 

(1)  Verbs  that  add  the  pronominal  suffixes  directly  to  the  stem  or 
that  take  them  after  the  verbalizing  suffixes  -a*  and  -uK 

(2)  Verbs  that  end  in  -1. 
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(3)  Certain  verbs  that  end  in  x. 

(4)  Verbs  that  express  the  third  person  singular  by  means  of  stem 
amplification  (see  § 112). 

(5)  Verbs  that  end  in  -a. 

The  first  group  presents  no  difficulties  whatsoever.  The  subjective 
pronouns  are  added  directly  to  the  stem  or  else  follow  the  verbalizing 
suffixes  -a®'  and  -iZ*  (see  § TS). 

A number  of  verbs  seem  to  end  in  -Z,  which  undergoes  a pho- 
netic change  whenever  the  pronominal  suffixes  are  added  to  it.  Thus, 
it  is  shortened  when  followed  by  the  pronoun  for  the  first  person 
singular,  and  it  undergoes  the  process  of  diphthongization  (see  § T) 
whenever  a pronoun  for  any  of  the  other  persons  is  added  to  it. 
Whenever  the  third  person  singular  is  to  be  expressed,  the  verb 
appears  with  -Z,  which  is  often  diphthongized  into  -ya.  Verbs  that 
take  the  tentative  suffix  -fe’  (see  § 62)  and  the  frequentative  -at!% 
(see  § 68)  are  treated  similarly. 

A peculiar  treatment  is  accorded  to  certain  verbs  that  end  in  x. 
Here  belong  only  such  verbs  as  have  been  amplified  by  means  of  the 
modal  suffix  -It’’ ax  (see  § 51)  and  of  the  temporal  suffixes  -awax^  -tux, 
and  -yax  (see  §§  70,  73,  74).  These  suffixes  do  not  change  their  pho- 
netic composition  when  followed  by  the  pronouns  for  the  first  person 
singular  and  second  persons  dual  and  plural.  However,  as  soon  as 
the  subjective  pronouns  for  any  of  the  other  persons  are  added  to 
them,  the  final  x disappears.  An  exception  to  this  rule  is  offered  by 
the  future  -tux  (see  § 73)  when  followed  by  the  pronoun  for  the  third 
person  dual.  In  this  case  the  final  x is  always  retained.  Whether 
the  disappearance  of  the  x is  due  to  contraction  or  to  other  causes, 
can  not  be  said  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

The  last  two  groups  comprise  verbs  the  stems  of  which  undergo  a 
process  of  amplification  whenever  the  third  person  singular  is  to  be 
expressed.  Verbs  belonging  to  the  fourth  group  show  an  internal 
change  of  the  stem,  while  those  of  the  fifth  group  add  an  a to  the 
bare  stem.  A full  discussion  of  the  phonetic  character  of  these  two 
processes  will  be  found  in  § 112,  p.  574. 
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In  accordance  with  these  five  types  of  verbs,  the  following  tabular 
arrangement  of  the  pronominal  suffixes  may  be  presented: 


1st  type 

2d  type 

3d  type 

4th  type 

6th  type 

Singular  . . . 

-n 

-In 

-xan 

-n 

-n 

1st  person- 

Dual  (Incl.)  . . 

-yans 

-ns 

-ns 

-ns 

Plural  (incl.)  . 

-nl 

-yanl 

-nl 

-nl 

-nl 

Singular  . . . 

-nx 

-yanx 

-nx 

-nx 

-nx 

2d  person- 

Dual  .... 

-is 

•yah 

■xts 

-is 

-is 

Plural  .... 

-tct 

-yatci 

-xtct 

-tct 

-tct 

Singular  . . . 

— , -at,  -u< 

-i,  -ya 

-X 

fAmpllfledl 
\ stem  / 

-a 

8d  person 

Dual  .... 

-a«a; 

-ya^ 

-xa»x,-a*tx 

-avx 

-a«x 

Plural  .... 

-nx 

-yanx 

-nx 

-TlX 

-nx 

Dual  .... 

[ -auxUn 

-ya^xdn 

-a^x&n 

-auxtin 

-a«x<in 

Exclusive 

1 -axAn 

-j/oKJn 

-axiin 

-axCn 

-ax&n 

Plural  .... 

-nxaii 

-yanxan 

-nxan 

-nxan 

-nxan 

(1)  Pronominal  suffixes  added  directly. to  the  stem  or  following  the 


verbalizing  -a*  and  -u^: 

winx-  to  be  afraid  17.6 
waa-  to  speak  7.  1 
vA?ix-  to  be  afraid  17.6 
hia}hv-  to  be  rich  76.3 
Iqaq-  to  pass  wind  86.7 
tnnq!-  to  be  poor  16.10 
lH!a^  he  eats  46.5 
tdnq!-  to  be  poor  16.10 

tcin-  to  come  back 
skwa'-  to  stand  10.9 
tqvl-  to  shout  52.8 
smut'-  to  end  8.8 
qa'tc^nt  he  goes  12. 
x/int-  to  start  23.1 
tsinq/-  to  be  poor  16.10 

yuwa*'  he  gets  pitch  96.18 

nsqu^'tx-  to  be  cold 


vA'nxAn  I was  afraid  58.22 
waa^'n  I say 

wVnx^s  we  two  (inch)  are  afraid 
Ina'^wanl  we  (inch)  are  rich 
Iqa'qanx  thou  passest  wind  86.14 
tsi'nq/ats  you  two  are  poor 
Vt.'a'yats  you  two  eat 
td'nqlatci  you  are  poor 
tsinq/  he  is  poor 
tcm  he  returned  7.7 
shwaha^'  he  stands  14.4 
tqulu*'  he  shouted  92.6 
smit'v/'  it  ends  14.6 
qa'tdnta^x  they  two  go  23.1 
xi'?itanx  they  started  88.20 
td'nq/a/^x^n  we  two  (exch)  are 
poor 

yuwal yay'xf/Ln  we  two  (exch)  will 
get  pitch  94.17,  18 
nEqu^' txanxan  we  (exch)  are  cold 
76.20 
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that  end  in  1: 


(2)  Pronouns  added  to  verbs 
aA'l‘xci-  to  work  60.3 

d'nxi-  to  desire  18.5 
vA'nld-  to  work  50.6 
dh'l'xci-  to  work  50.3 


(3)  Pronouns  added  to  certain 

qato^n-  to  go,  to  start  8.2 
dq-  to  run  away  52.10 

lI'u-  to  come  8.3 
dq-  to  run  away  52.10 


xmi,!-  to  return  12.6 


hdtc-  to  play  8.8 
Ll'u-  to  come  8.3 
to}  it  lives  32.21 
m%kd'-  to  cut  82.14 
tEmu'-  to  assemble  7.3 
Ll'u-  to  approach  8.3 
dq-  to  run  away  88.3 

ta*  it  lives  32.21 
Ll'u-  to  approach  8.3 

dq-  to  run  away  88.3 


aA'l'x(An  I work 
au'l'xcyans  we  two  (inch)  work 
aA'l'xcyanl  we  (inch)  work 
d'n*xyanx  (if)  you  desire  44.6 
d'n^xyats  you  two  desire 
'm'nkyaUA  3"ou  are  working 
vnfnTd  he  is  working 
(d'l‘x(fi  {(d'l’XGya)  he  is  working 
50.9 

x/i'l‘xcya'^x  they  two  work 
aA'l'xoyanx  they  work 
aA'  1‘xcya^x^n  we  two  (excl.)  are 
working 

aA'l’xcyounxan  we  (excl.)  ai'e  work- 
ing. 


qa'tc*ntuxan  I shall  go  22.2 
dqa'waxaji  I intend  to  run  away 
90.21 

Ll'uyaxan  I came 
d'qtuns  we  two  (inch)  shall  run 
away  92.2 

dqa' wans  we  two  (inch)  intend  to 
run  away  90.23 

ayun'iltunl  we  (inch)  shall  return 
60.9 

antn'Llyard  we  (inch)  have  returned 
ku'tctunl  we  (inch)  shall  play  7.2 
Llwa'wanx  you  intend  to  come  25.8 
ta^'yanx  thou  didst  live 
ml'kHuxts  you  two  will  cut  90.5 
tEmu' tuxt(Ajo\x  shall  assemble  30.7 
Ll'utuxtie  will  come  8.9 
dqa' wax  he  intends  to  run  away 
86.15 

ta^'yax  (if)  he  lives  44.12 
Llu'tuxa^x  they  two  will  come 
zl'uya'^x  they  two  came 
dqa'wa^x  they  two  intend  to  run 
away  86.18 


verbs  that  end  in  x: 
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aq-  to  run  away  88.3 
Ll'u-  to  approach  8.3 


(4)  Amplification  of  stem: 

llq-  to  dig  80.6 
ditx-  to  flop 
Aa“'-  to  be  ready  8.10 
Lion-  to  tell  16.9 

(6)  Verbs  that  end  in  -a: 

hau'-  to  quit  11.4 
wa-  to  speak  7.1 
qa'tc'n-  to  go  12.1 
vnlw-  to  aflBrm  17.7 


aqa' wa'^xiLn  we  two  (excl. ) intend 
to  run  away 

Ll'utunxan  we  (excl.)  will  come 
30.11 

Ll'uyanxan  we  (excl. ) have  come 

yalq  (they  two)  dig  84.7 
c^yatx  (they)  flop  (around)  36.23 
ha'wa  it  is  ready  23.10 
hlwa’^n  he  relates  16.6 


ha'wa  it  is  ready  23.10 
waa'  he  said  12.10 
qa'tc^na  he  goes  36.1 
vnlwa'  he  affirms  68.9 


§ 26.  The  Objective  Pronouns 

The  same  forms  as  those  discussed  in  § 24  are  used  to  express  the 
pronominal  objects.  In  these  terms  the  verbal  stem  is  followed  by 
an  objective  element,  which  in  most  cases  is  followed  first  by  the 
pronominal  object,  then  by  the  pronominal  subject.  In  all  cases 
where  this  composition  would  bring  two  consonants  into  contact  they 
are  separated  by  a weak  vowel  {a  or  %). 

The  objective  elements  here  referred  to  are  -un,  which  expresses  the 
relation  to  the  third  person  object,  and  -uis,  which  indicates  the  rela- 
tion to  the  first  and  second  persons.  These  will  be  treated  more  fully 
in  §§  27-29. 

In  all  forms  that  express  a relation  of  a second  person  subject  or  of 
an  exclusive  subject  to  a singular  pronominal  object,  the  latter  is 
omitted,  and  the  pronominal  subject  follows  directly  the  objective 
element  before  referred  to.  Perfect  clearness  is  attained  here,  since 
the  objective  element  defines  the  person  of  the  object.  Thus  the 
forms  THOU,  YE  TWO,  YE,  acting  upon  either  first  or  second  person, 
can  refer  only  to  the  first  person;  I and  he,  and  I and  they,  only  to 
the  second,  for  otherwise  they  would  be  reflexives.  In  the  combi- 
nation I-THEE  the  subject  is  omitted.  In  the  combinations  I-him, 
I-THEM  TWO,  I-THEM,  the  Subject  pronoun  -n  seems  to  have  been  con- 
tracted with  the  n of  the  objective  element  (see  § 15);  while  in 
THEY-ME  the  order  of  subject  and  object  is  reversed. 

§ 25 
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These  phenomena  may  be  indicated  in  the  following  tabular  form 


I.  OBJECTIVE  FORMS  FOLLOWED  BY  SUBJECT 


Third  person  object 

First  and  second  persons  objects 

Subjects 

Subjects 

Singular 

Dual 

Plural 

Singular 

Dual 

Plural 

Inclusive  . 
Exclusive  . 
2d  person  . 
3d  person  . 

-tinanx 

-unans 

-una^xHn 

-unais 

•uiiatix 

■^nanl 

•^nanxan 

-unatct 

•unanx 

Inclusive  . 
Exclusive  . 
2d  person  . 
3d  person  . 

-^utsarix 

-utsa“xun 

■utsats 

-utsaiixan 

-ntsatct 

II.  SUBJECT  OMITTED 
I-THEE — utaanz. 


m.  INVERSION  OF  SUBJECT  AND  OBJECT 


THEY- ME — utsanxin. 

rv.  sequence:  object-subject 

All  dual  and  plural  objects;  all  third  person  subjects  (except  they- 
me). 

The  following  table  may  serve  to  illustrate  more  fully  the  forms 
that  are  used  in  Siuslaw  to  express  relations  between  subject  and  object. 
Suffixes  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  forms  reconstructed  by  analogy. 


Singular 

I 

Thou 

He 

Me 

_ 

-utaanx 

-utain 

Thee 

"uUanx 

- 

-idsanx 

CO  Sj 

Him 

-un 

-unanx 

-un 

Inclusive  .... 

_ 

-iitsans 

Exclusive .... 

- 

*-utaatixiinanx 

■iitaa'^xHn 

ca 

s 

You 

-utsatstn 

- 

-utaata 

ft 

f -una^xtn 

•una^xanx 

-una^x 

Them 

\ 

[ 

-unanx 

-un 

Inclusive  .... 

_ 

-ulaanl 

Exclusive.  . . . 

- 

*^taanxananx 

■Utaanxan 

t 

3 

You 

-utsatcin 

- 

-utaatct 

Ph 

f -uTianxln 

•^nanxanx 

•unanx 

Them 

\ 

[ -«n 

-unanx 

-iin 
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Dual 

Inclusive 

Exclusive 

Ye 

They 

> & 

Mo 

- 

- 

-utsati 

-ultlnauz 

si. 

Thee  .... 

- 

-uttaux&n 

- 

*-utaanxauz 

Him  .... 

-unans 

-unaux&n 

-unalt 

-UTWttJ 

Inclusive  . . 

. 

-ultantaux 

'3 

Exclusive  . . 

- 

- 

-utsauxUnaU 

*-uttaux1lna'‘x 

3 

You  .... 

- 

-visalsaeztln 

- 

*-utialtaux 

Them .... 

J -WTWtiiaTW 

-unauiauxtm 

-unautats 

- 

1 -unans 

-unaux&n 

-unalt 

- 

Inclusive  . . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

*-ultanlaux 

Exclusive  . . 

- 

- 

-utianxanats 

-ultanxanauz 

3 

You  .... 

- 

-utaatcyaxHn 

- 

-ultalcyaux 

Ph 

Them  .... 

f -uTianxans 

-unaTixaux&n 

-unanxata 

-unanxaux 

1 -unans 

-unauxdn 

-unalt 

-unaux 

Plural 

Inclusive 

Exclusive 

You 

They 

Me 

t -ultalct  1 

_ 

-iiltanxin 

1 -ultlnalcl  1 

Thee  .... 

- 

-lUsanxan 

- 

*-ultanxanx 

Him  .... 

-unanl 

-unanxan 

-Unatci 

•unanx 

Inclusive  . . 

_ 

- 

_ 

*-ultantanx 

Exclusive  . . 

- 

- 

*-ultaux{lnalci 

*-uttaux1lnanx 

1 

You  .... 

- 

-ulsatsanxan 

- 

*-uttalaanx 

Q 

Them  .... 

f -una>‘xanl 

•unaiixanxan 

-unauxalcl 

-uTiauxanx 

1 -Unanl 

-unanxan 

-unatci 

-unanx 

Inclusive  . . 

_ 

- 

_ 

-ultanlanx 

1 

Exclusive  . . 

- 

- 

-Ciltanxanalct 

*-ultanxananx 

You  .... 

- 

-uttatcyanxan 

- 

-ultalcyanx 

I -unanxanl 

-unanxanxan 

■^inanxatci 

-unanianx 

Them .... 

1 -unanl 

-unanxan 

-unatci 

-unanx 

While  all  these  forms  may  actually  appear  suffixed  to  the  verb, 
there  prevails  a tendency  (discussed  on  p.  479)  to  suffix  the  subjective 
pronouns  to  adverbial  terms  preceding  the  verb  rather  than  to  the 
verb  itself.  This  transposition  of  the  suffixes  for  the  subject  of  the 
action  considerably  lessens  the  syllabic  quantity  of  the  whole  verbal 
expression. 

The  pronoun  I-thee  coincides  phonetically  with  the  form  for 
thou-me;  and  in  order  to  avoid  ambiguity  of  meaning,  the  subjects 
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of  these  combinations  may  be  indicated  by  means  of  the  discrimina- 
tive forms  of  the  independent  personal  pronouns  (see  §§  21,  113). 

All  forms  having  a third  person  as  the  object  do  not,  as  a rule, 
indicate  the  number  of  the  subject.  This  is  rather  done  by  means  of 
the  numeral  x^ts!%  two  for  the  dual,  and  the  numeral  particle 
AT.T,  for  the  plural. 

The  difficulty  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  suffix  -unarvx  may 
express  thou-him,  etc.,  and  they-him,  etc.,  is  bridged  over  by 
the  additional  use  of  the  independent  pronouns  for  thou  and  they 
(see  § 113).  This  rule  applies  to  all  cases,  so  that  it  may  be  stated 
that,  whenever,  by  some  process  of  contraction,  simplification,  or 
abbreviation,  two  or  more  suffixes  expressing  identical  relations  be 
tween  subject  and  object  are  phonetically  alike,  their  subjects  are 
indicated  by  the  use  of  the  independent  pronominal  forms.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  form  -utsamc  may  express  I-thee,  thou-me, 
and  HE-THEE.  These  are  usually  distinguished  by  means  of  the 
pronouns  qnal,  qnlafts  THOU,  and  s^as  he  (see  § 113),  that  are  placed 
before  or  after  the  verb,  denoting  that  the  first,  second,  or  third 
person  respectively  is  the  subject  of  the  action. 

The  third  person  singular  has  no  subjective  element,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  Siuslaw  has  no  distinct  form  for  that  pronoun  (see  § 24). 


si'nm-  to  desire  18.5 

toaa''  he  says  19.3 

VTcwa^'  he  gets,  he  takes  82.6 

hln-  to  take  along  9.5 

tcaq-  to  spear  68.18 

yaq'^'-  to  look,  to  watch  9.1 

yax-  to  see  34.4 
XTu'^’n-  to  do  9.7 

tEmu'-  to  assemble  7.3 


si'n^xyutsanx  qna  hutca'wax  I 
want  thee  to  have  fun  21.6 
s^at^' tc^nx  waa'yuts  (when)  thus 
thee  I tell  36.19 

s^a'tsanx  tanx  PTcwa'yuts  qna  that’s 
why  I (came  to)  get  thee  21.3 
Mya'nyutsanx  hitsi'stdn  I’ll  take 
thee  into  my  house  58.6 
ya^lcHin  tcaqalqa^n  a seal  I was 
spearing  68.8 

ya'quyutsats  qna  1 will  look  at  you 
two 

y%xa! yunay-xnn  qna  I see  them  two 
s^a'tsa'^xin  xnlyunl''^yun  thus  to 
them  two  I will  do  it  88.17 
Tcumi'ntcHd,  nictd'tc  ta'td  tEmvI- 
uts  not  you  in  vain  these  3mu  I 
assembled  30.18, 19 
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s^a'tsa  thus  8.7 

waa*'  he  says  8.9 

tEmu'-  to  assemble  7.3 
tqul-  to  shout  52.8 

man-  to  take  care  of  38.13 

Llwa^n-  to  tell  16.5 
leW  he  is  hitting 

yaqj^'-  to  look  9.1 

waa' - to  speak  7.1 

hln-  to  take  along  9.5 

Liam-  to  know  19. 9 
yax-  to  see  20.10 

sTcwa'-  to  stand  10.9 
yax-  to  see  20.10 
leIu^  he  hits 

yax-  to  see  20.10 

xintm-  to  travel  13.3 


s^atsa'-utsatd  thus  I (do  it)  for  you 
32.14 

ha^'mui^nxan  waa'yun  (to)  all  them 
I tell  it 

temu'unanx/in  1 assemble  them 
tqulu'yutsanx  qm'afltis  thou  art 
shouting  at  me 

hl^'sanx  md'nimts  qnl'x^ts  well 
thou  shalt  always  take  care  of 
me  22.2,  3 

Elwd’nuunanx  a’^atsl'tc  thou  wilt 
keep  on  telling  him  thus  17.2 
Ina'tmx  leIu'  yutsa^xiin  always 
thou  art  hitting  us  two  (excl.) 
LElu'ymianx  iu'a'^x  xd'tslu  thou  art 
hitting  those  two 
ya' q^hifsutsanxan  hl'^sa  thou  shalt 
always  watch  us  (excl.)  Avell 
70.14,  15 

ya'qiiyunanx  qnl'xHs  thou  wilt 
look  at  them 

waa' a^tsin  he  told  me  58.18 
at^'tc^n  waa'aHs  thus  me  he  told 
58.20 

H^n  s^ds  ICHn^xaHs  qa^ha'ntc  and 
me  he  took  way  off  66.18 
Llxii'yutsanx  s^ds  thee  he  knows 
tdi'lc^nx  yixa'yuts  md'if’L  H^nx 
wa'a^suts  t&%m  wherever  thee 
sees  Crow,  to  thee  he  will  keep 
on  talking  always  38.16,  17 
^walia'hxfin  s^ds  he  set  it  up 
yixa'yun  he  sees  it  70.2 
hAu'yutsans  s^ds  he  is  hitting  us 
two  (inch) 

yixa' yutscC^xdn  he  is  looking  at  us 
two  (excl.) 

Ha'^x  oA'ntmxsun  he  takes  them 
two  along  92.16 

Tcumi'ntc^nl  qwdtc  lcu''n%mts  not 
us  (inch)  any  one  will  ever  beat 
72.17 


Icu'n-  to  beat  78.18 
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to  look  9.1 
Ll'u-  to  come  9.2 
leIu''  he  hits 


xnl'^n-  to  do  9.7 


leIu*'  he  hits 


xau'  he  died  40.21 


leIu^'  he  hits 


ya! quyutsanxan  s^hs  he  looks  at 
us  (ex cl.) 

UyaltcFnxan  lH'lIuIs  people  us 
(excl.)  came  (tp  see)  100.8 
LElu'yutsatd  he  is  hitting  you 
s^a'sutsatd  Ldu'yuts  he  is  hitting 
you 

LElu'yunanx  he  is  hitting  them 
ha^'mut  LElu'yun  he  hits  all 
xnV^nl''^yv,ns  10.5  (abbreviated 
from  xnV^’nl'^yunans)  we  two 
(inch)  will  do  it 

hdv! yutsa^x/tn  we  two  (excl.)  are 
hitting  thee 

qna'xun  LElu'yuts  we  two  (excl.) 
are  hitting  thee 

xau'rud'x^n  ants  m%'k!a  liltc  we 
two  (excl.)  killed  that  bad  man 
96.8.9 

qna^x'tln  leM!  yutsats  we  two 
(excl.)  are  hitting  you  two 
qna'xtn  Lslu'yun  we  two  (excl.) 
ai’e  hitting  him 

leIu' yuna'^x'dn  tvfa'^x  xa'tslu  we 
two  (excl.)  are  hitting  those  two 
qna'xtn  LElu'yutsatd  we  two 
(excl.)  are  hitting  you  two 
qua! x/tn  Hxtln  LElu'yun  tu' a l!o!°'^ 
we  two  (excl.)  are  hitting  those 
(many) 

leIu' yutsats  qnl'xP'ts  you  two  are 
hitting  me 

LElu'yunats  you  two  are  hitting 
him 

qnl'xHs  leIvJ yutsa^xdn  you  two 
are  hitting  us  two  (excl.) 
Ldu'yunats  tu'a'^x  xa'tslu  you 
two  are  hitting  those  two 
qnl'xtsHs  ha^'mut^nxan  Ldu'yUts 
you  two  are  hitting  us  (excl.)  all 
LElu'yunats  ha^'mut  you  two  are 
hitting  (them)  all 
s^a's'^ax  LElu'yutdn  they  two  are 
hitting  me 
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ya'x-  to  see  20.10 

qnu  - to  find 
leIu^'  he  hits 


Llxmlya^'  ho  kills 

h!a-  to  invite  16.3 
hate'-  to  ask  66.16 
ya(f‘'-  to  look  9.1 
Si'naH-  to  desire  18.5 
Lxul'-  to  dr’'  60.19 
leW'  he  hits 


anx-  to  give  up  54.12 
ya(f^'-  to  look  9.1 
\atc'-  to  ask  66.16 
ya^'-  to  look  9.1 
waa>'  he  sajs  19.3 


ytxa'yuna'^x  they  two  saw  him 
62.20,  21 

Ha“^x  qnu'hun  they  two  find  it  56.9 
s^a's^ax  LElu'yutsans  they  two  are 
hitting  us  two  (inch) 
s^a's'^ax  leIvI yutsanxan  tne}'  two 
are  hitting  us  two  (excl.) 
tua's'^ax  LElu'yutsatct  those  two 
are  hitting  you  two 
tua's'^ax  LElu'yun  ha^'mut  those 
two  are  hitting  (them)  all 
L/xmlya'yunanl  we  (inch)  will  kill 
him  28.3 

qnanlLlxmlya'yun  tu'anx\iQ  (inch) 
Avill  kill  those  (all) 
s^a'tsanxan  h!aha'yiits  that’s  why 
we  (excl.)  invite  thee  24.10 
a'tsanxan  tE  hatc'a'yuts  qnh  that’s 
why  we  (excl.)  ask  thee  74.15 
qna'nxan  ya'q'^hlsuts  we  (excl.) 

will  continually  watch  thee  72.6 
st' n^xyunanxan  Ll'utux  we  (excl.) 

want  him  to  come  17.2,  3 
yd°'' xa^nxan  It'l'ah  Lxuyu'yun.  lots 
we  (excl.)  salmon  dry  it 
qna'nxan  LElu'yutsats  we  (excl.) 

are  hitting  you  two 
qnaJrvxan  LElu'yun  tu'a^x  xd'ts/u 
we  (excl.)  are  hitting  those  two 
qna'nocan  leIu' yutsatet  we  (excl.) 

are  hitting  you  (pi.) 
ha^' mut^nxan  idu'yun  qiui  we 
(excl.)  are  hitting  (them)  all 
olnxaHsatct  you  (shall)  let  me 
alone  27.5 

yaq'^'yl''”yut8atdi  haya'mut  you  all 
shall  look  at  me  72.11,  12 
hate'a'yunatci  you  (shall)  ask  her 
74.10 

ya'q^'yutsa^xHn  qnl'xtsHct  you  are 
looking  at  us  (excl.) 
aten'tc^nxan  waa'yuts  thus  they 
told  me  46.20,  21 
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d'nxl-  to  desire  18.5 
ts'^ha'yun  he  kills  it  46.5,  6 
L!wa°"n-  to  tell  16.5 


Lixmalyanxin  si'n^xyuts  (to)  kill 
me  they  want  21.9 
ts'^ha'yunanx  ants  Li'mna'q  they 
kill  that  elk  82.17,  18 
tua's^nx  hldna'yutsanl  these  told 
us  (inch) 


§ 26.  Position  of  Pronouns  in  Verbs  Accompanied  by  Adverbial  Forma 
As  has  been  stated  before  (see  p.  474),  the  pronominal  suffixes  stand 
in  terminal  position,  and  theoretically  are  added  to  the  verb;  but 
whenever  an  adjective,  an  adverb,  or  a particle  precedes  the  verb,  the 
pronouns  are  preferably  suffixed  to  these  and  precede  the  verbal 
expression.  The  verb  appears  in  all  such  cases  in  what  maj’  be  called 
the  fundamental  t}’’pe  (see  pp.  470,  474). 


ni'ctcam  because  18.8 
kumi'ntc  not  12.2 
ta^k  here 

sqa}k  there  14.6 

s^atn' to  thus  8.1 
ha^'na  different  58.9 
yaP-'xa}’  much  8.5 
tdik  where  84.2 

H and,  then  7.4 


nVctcamin  mEqlya'wax  because  I 
intend  to  dance  72.12 
kuniV ntc^nx plna^'  not  you  are  sick 
86.14 

ta^'k^ns  aya'qaHl  tE  sl'xa^  here  we 
two  (inch)  will  leave  this  (our) 
canoe  56.5 

sqa^kts  qa'tc^ntux^  sqa^kts  t!%m- 
ctlHux  there  you  two  shall  go, 
there  you  two  shall  raise  chil- 
dren 32.5 

s^atn'tc'^ax  waana'wa  thus  they 
two  speak  to  each  other  10.1,  2 
ha*'nanl  hu'tctux  differently  we 
(inch)  will  play  11.2 
ya°''xahixan  hutc0'  lots  (of  games) 
we  (exch)  play  70.19 
tci'ktdh  hutcH^\  s^atsa'tci  xnl'^ms 
where  (ever)  you  play,  thus  you 
will  keep  on  doing  it  72.20,  21 
Hnx  waoi  tci^n  then  they  finally 
returned  60.10,  11 


The  same  tendency  to  suffix  the  subjective  pronouns  to  adverbial 
expressions  that  precede  the  verb  is  shown  even  in  cases  where  a 
verbal  expression  is  preceded  by  a nominal  subject  or  object. 


hfya'to  people  60.25  Mya'tc^nx  ll'tHsuts  txH  people  thee 

will  eat  just  13.10 
L°wa'x^nxan  tE  lIu'  (as)  messen- 
gers we  (exch)  these  come  30.6, 7 
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Uqwa'^'tEm  root,  alder  tree  Uqutml'a^x  qad’  an  alder  tree  they 
92.6,  6 two  entered  92.6 

ya^k'^s  seal  62.4  yEku's^nx  tu' tea}'  sea-lions  they 

spear  62.2 

qa}x  night  40. 14  qa^'x^nx  a'l'du  ya' q^hltux{x\)  night 

likewise  you  will  watch  70.18, 19 

OBJECTIVE  FORMS  (§§  27-48) 

§ 27.  Introductory 

In  sentences  containing  subject  and  object  the  interrelation  between 
them  is  expressed  with  great  definiteness  by  means  of  suffixes  that 
precede  the  subjective  and  objective  pronouns.  My  original  inten- 
tion was  to  treat  these  suffixes  as  pronominal  elements;  but  the  chief 
objection  to  such  a treatment  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  pronouns,  sub- 
jective and  objective,  are  repeated  after  them.  Hence  it  was  found 
advisable  to  treat  them  as  objective  elements.  In  the  expression  of 
the  relations  a distinction  is  made  between  third  person  objects  on  the 
one  hand,  and  first  and  second  persons  on  the  other.  Furthermore, 
the  indirect  object  is  distinguished  from  the  direct  object,  and  the 
same  classification  of  persons  is  found.  The  possessive  relations 
between  the  subject  and  the  two  objects  are  also  expressed  with  great 
clearness ; and,  finally,  a sharp  line  of  demarcation  is  drawn  between 
the  indicative,  imperative,  and  passive  modes. 


It  would  seem  that  the  following  table  represents  all  the  suffixes 
belonging  to  this  group: 


Indicative 

Imperative 

Passive 

Personal  Interrelations 

Object 

1st  Si  2d  per.  3d  per. 

1st  per.  3d  per. 

Direct  . . 
Indirect . . 

-EmU  ‘ux 

-Ite  -yin,  -Inl 

-iv>yin 

■imts  -yix 

-Tmr, 

-urns 

Possessive  Interrelations 

Forms  of 
possession 

Not  own 
Own  insep. . 
Own  sep.  . 

-ultt  -Ilf 

-itx,  -tx 
■item 

-lUs  ■'it 

-Hex 
-Item 

-iltx 

■xamltx 

§ 27 
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Some  of  these  forms  are  applicable  to  the  present  tense  only,  show- 
ing different  suffixes  in  other  tenses.  Thus,  an  entirely  divergent 
treatment  is  accorded  to  the  suffixes  denoting  possessive  interrelations 
for  the  durative,  intentional,  and  past  tenses  (see  § 37) . 

For  the  purpose  of  greater  clearness,  these  forms  have  been  sub- 
divided into  the  following  four  groups: 

(1)  Indicative  forms  denoting  personal  interrelations. 

(2)  Indicative  forms  expressing  possessive  interrelations  between 

object  and  subject. 

(3)  Passive  suffixes  indicating  pronominal  and  possessive  interrela- 

tions. 

(4)  Imperative  forms  denoting  pronominal  and  possessive  interrela- 

tions. 


Indicative  Suffixes  Denoting  Personal  Interrelations  (§§  28-31) 

§ 28.  Direct  Object  of  Third  Person  -un  (-a^n) 

This  suffix  transforms  nouns  into  verbs,  transitivizes  all  verbs 
expressing  intransitive  actions,  and  changes  a transitive  idea  into  a 
causative  concept.  In  all  these  cases  the  object  must  be  a third  person. 
All  stems  ending  in  7-diphthongs  change  the  i of  the  diphthong  into  y 


before  adding  the  transitive  suffix 
precedes  the  subjective  pronouns 
tense  signs.  For  the  interchange 

Tchv'^na}'  ice  appears  76.13 

tEk/d'TcL.'  trap  100.4 
yalga'a^  hole  84.6 

s^a'tsa  thus  8.7 
hl^'sa  well  12.2 
vAnx  he  is  afraid  17.6 

<Al'x  it  shook  36.10 
maltc-  to  burn  25.2 

xav!  he  died  40.21 
maHc  it  lay  32.20 

3045° — Bull.  40,  pt  2 — 16 31 


(see  § 8).  This  suffix  immediately 
, and  hence  invariably  follows  the 
between  -iZn  and  -cfin  see  § 2. 

Tdu^wl'nun  ice  he  made  all 

over  94.2,  3 

tElc!d'TcL!un  he  sets  traps 
a'ntsux  ya'lqa^n  those  two  (who) 
dig  holes  84.5 
s^aisa'un  thus  (he  does  it) 
hlsa'un  he  cures  him 
vA'nxa^n  she  was  afraid  of  him 
86.1 

(All'xun  she  shook  him  58.4 
ma’ltciV^n  zlya'wa  he  made  a fire 
94.23 

xavfun  he  killed  him  96.13 
qa'^x  ma'tadn  on  top  (they)  put  it 
80.9 

§ 28 
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icnV'^nE  (they  two)  do  48.12 
hlwa’^n  he  tells  16.6 

waal  he  says  12.10 
wad!^  he  said  8.9 
lH!a^'  he  eats  44.19 
y\xa^  (they)  look  66.6 
tu'tcd'  (they)  spear  62.2 

ta^  it  sits  32.21 

qnuhv}'  he  finds 
tqvlu^'  he  shouted  92.6 
ya'q^hdt  he  looked  25.3 
Hd^x  vn'lut  they  two  affirmed 
90.6 

wa'ayax  he  spoke 
ari'ntm^yax  he  traveled 

oA'ntrriis  (you)  will  continu- 
ally travel  13.3 
wa'a}s  he  says  continually  26.8 

Ll'u  (they)  came  9.3 
xau'  he  died  40.21 

yixa^'  he  sees 

hatd-  to  ask  66.16 


xn%''"nun  he  did  it  94.14 
Hd^x  L/wa°''nun  they  two  told  her 
96.10 

waala^n  he  said  to  him  20.7 
waa'yun  he  told  him  36.26 
IHIdyun  he  devoured  him  15.2 
H yixa'yun  and  he  saw  it  58.13 
H^nx  tutca'yun  they  spear  (them) 

62.5 

tdyun  qamUa'aHin  my  mother 
kept  her  100.12 

ts'q  qnuhu'yuii  something  he  finds 
tqvlu'yun  he  shouts  at  him 
ya'q^haHun  (I)  look  at  them  25.5,  6 
H ma'd^L  vn'lutun  Crow  answered 
him  36.6,  7 

'wa°''yaxa^n  he  spoke  to  him  36.11 
H sd'ntm^yaxa^n  he  took  (them) 
along  92.13 

qnl'xts^nx  xi'ntmlmn  you  will 
always  carry  it  14.3 
wddsxm  (you)  keep  on  telling  him 

19.6 

Llu’un  he  got  (there)  16.3 
xau'nad-xdh/n,  we  two  (excl.)  killed 
him  96.8,  9 

yixa'yund^x  they  two  see  it  62.20, 
21 

hatc'dyunatci  you  ask  her  74.10 


§ 29.  Direct  Object  of  Firot  and  Second  Persons  -uts  (-aOts) 

This  suffix  indicates  that  an  action  has  been  performed  upon  a first 
or  second  person  as  object.  The  person  of  the  actor  is  expressed  by 
suffixing  to  -uts  the  corresponding  subjective  pronouns  (see  § 24).  Its 
use  corresponds  to  that  of  -un  for  the  third  person  object. 

An  explanation  for  the  interchange  between  -uts  and  -afits  will  be 
found  in  § 2.  This  suffix  follows  all  other  verbal  suffixes  excepting, 
of  course,  the  subjective  pronouns.  The  u unquestionably  denotes 
the  indicative  mode,  and  is  identical  with  theu  in  -un,  -ux,  -Hits,  -vl,  etc. 
(see  §§  23,  28,  30,  35,  36). 

This  suffix  has  been  referred  to  in  § 25,  where  a tabular  presentation 
of  the  different  combined  subject  and  object  pronouns  will  be  found. 

§ 29 
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d'noei-  to  desire  18.5 
yaqu-  to  look  9.1 
rnan-  to  take  care  38.13 
yaqu  - to  look  9.1 

waa'-  to  speak  7.1 
yax-  to  see  13.7 

For  further  examples  see  § 25. 


n^xyutsanx  qua  hutca'wax  I 
want  you  to  have  fun  21.6 
ya'qu'yutsats  qnh  I will  look  at 
you  two 

hl'sanx  rna/msuts  well  thou  shalt 
always  take  care  of  me  22. 2 
ya' q'^hlsutsanxan  M'^sa  thou 
shalt  always  watch  us  (excl.) 
well  70.14,  15 
waa'aHstn  he  told  me  58.18 
tcilh‘nx  yixa'yuts  ma'q'^L  where- 
ever  Crow  sees  thee  38.16,  17 


§ 30.  Indirect  Object  of  Third  Person  -ux  (-a<ix) 


Each  language  has  a number  of  verbal  expressions  that  require  the 
presence  of  a direct  and  indirect  object.  Such  verbs  are,  as  a rule, 
distinguished  from  other  stems  by  means  of  some  grammatical  con- 
trivance. Siuslaw  uses  for  that  purpose  the  suffix  -ux  added  to  the 
bare  stem.  This  suffix,  however,  is  used  only  when  the  third  per- 
son (singular,  dual  or  plural)  is  the  indirect  object  of  the  sentence. 
As  soon  as  the  first  or  second  person  becomes  the  indirect  object, 
another  suffix,  -smts,  is  used  (see  § 31). 

The  pronoun  expressing  the  subject  of  the  action  always  follows 
the  suffix  -ux. 


waxax-  I’eduplicated  stem  of 
wax-  to  give  18.5 

hamts-  to  dip  out 

h'^yatst'ts-  reduplicated  form 
of  hits-,  h^yats-  to  put  on, 
to  wear  11.8 

lak^-  to  take,  to  fetch  7.5 
hamx-  to  tie  8.6. 


H waxa'xa^x  cunts  vii'oi^xwl  then  he 
gave  him  that  lightning  38. 2 (for 
ux  = a^x  see  § 2) 

s^as  ha'mtsux  he  dipped  it  out  for 
him  46.6 

h^yatfi' tsuxan  I put  it  on  him 

lakwa'Tcuxan  1 took  it  away  from 
him 

hamxfi'xux  he  tied  it  on  him 


% 31.  Indirect  Object  of  First  and  Second  Persons  -Emts 

This  suffix  is  used  only  with  verbal  stems  that  require  a direct  and 
indirect  object.  The  direct  object  expressed  by  this  suffix  is  always 
the  third  person,  while  the  indirect  object  must  be  either  a first  or 

§§  30-31 
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a second  person,  regardless  of  number.  The  suffix  expressing  the 
same  idea  with  the  third  person  as  the  indirect  object  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  § 30.  The  pronominal  suffixes  denoting  the  subject  of  the 
action  and  its  relation  to  the  direct  object  are  the  same  as  those  used 
in  connection  with  the  suffix  -uts  (see  § 29).  The  verbal  stem  to  which 
this  suffix  is  added  has  frequently  terminal  reduplication. 


hamx-  to  tie  8.fi 
wax-  to  give  18.2 


liltsa^'  he  put  it  on 


to  leave  56.5 
wax-  to  give  18.2 


hamxi'xE7ntsaiix  1 tie  it  on  thee 
q7ia' hamts^nx  wd'xa^sEmis  to  thee 
I will  keep  on  giving  it  44.15 
wdxa'xEmtsanxin  they  gave  it  to 
me 

hltsa'yE^TitsaTix  quilxFis  yow.  put  it 
on  me 

s’a'sin  h.^yatsl'tsEmts  he  put  it  on 
me 

8‘a's‘nx  hdtsa'yEmts  he  put  it  on 
thee 

a^qa' qEmtmi  he  left  it  to  me 
wdxaJ XE7)xtsanx  td'la  he  gives  thee 
money 


Indicative  Snfflxea  Expressing  Possessive  Interrelations  Between  Object 

and  Subject  (§§  32-37) 

§ 32.  Introductory 

» 

The  phenomenon  of  expressing  possessive  interrelations  between 
object  and  subject  of  a sentence  through  the  medium  of  distinct  suf- 
fixes is  by  no  means  of  uncommon  occurrence  in  the  American  Indian 
languages.  ‘ From  a logical  point  of  view  such  a formation  is  per- 
fectly justifiable,  and  may  be  said  to  have  its  origin  in  the  actual 
difi'erence  that  exists  between  the  concept  of  an  act  performed  upon  a 
given  object  and  the  conveying  of  the  same  act  performed  upon 
an  object  that  stands  in  some  relation  to  the  subject  of  the  sentence. 
Thus  the  English  sentence  1 whip  my  horse  states  a fact  that  is 
fundamentally  different  from  the  sentence  I whip  the  horse,  in  so 
far  as  it  expresses,  besides  the  act  performed  by  the  subject  upon  the 
object,  also  the  possessive  relation  that  exists  between  object  and  sub- 
ject. In  the  Indo-European  languages,  in  which  each  idea  maintains 
an  independent  position  in  a complex  of  grammatical  concepts,  such 

* See,  for  example,  Sioux,  Chinook,  Kutenai. 
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relations  are  indicated  by  means  of  independent  words,  as  a rule  pos- 
sessive pronouns;  but  in  Siuslaw  these  relations  are  relegated  to  the 
verb,  and  consequently  we  find  them  conveyed  by  means  of  certain 
suffixes  that  are  added  to  stems  denoting  verbal  ideas. 

The  possessive  relations  that  may  exist  between  object  and  subject 
of  a sentence  are  of  a threefold  nature.  The  object  may  form  an 
inseparable  part  of  the  subject  (I  wash  mt  face);  the  object  may  be 
separably  connected  with  the  subject  (I  lose  my  knife);  oi  the  ob- 
ject may  stand  in  a possessive  relation  to  another  object  (I  lose  his 
knife).  Siuslaw  distinguishes  clearly  between  these  three  tyjies  of 
relationship,  and  expresses  each  of  them  by  means  of  a distinct  suffix. 

§ 33.  Suffix  Indicating  that  the  Object  Forms  an  Inseparable  Fart  of 

the  Subject  -itx  (-a>tx),  -tx 

This  suffix  indicates  that  the  object  of  the  sentence  is  inseparably 
connected  with  the  subject.  Hence  all  stems  expressing  an  action 
performed  by  the  speaker  upon  any  part  of  his  own  body  (and  even 
upon  his  name)  occur  with  these  suffixes.  Now  and  then  they  will 
be  found  added  to  stems  denoting  actions  that  do  not  necessarily 
involve  an  integral  part  of  the  subject  as  its  recipient.  All  such 
formations  must  be  looked  upon  as  ungrammatical;  that  is  to  say,  as 
due  either  to  analogy  or  to  an  unintentional  mistake  on  the  part  of 
the  informant.  ‘ 

The  verbal  ideas  which  are  expressed  in  this  manner  need  not 
always  be  transitive  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  They  may,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  do,  denote  conditions  and  states  in  which  an  inte 
gral  part  of  the  subject  may  find  itself.  Such  expressions  are  possi- 
ble, because  to  the  mind  of  the  Siuslaw  they  convey  transitive  ideas. 
Thus  the  sentence  I am  sorry  expresses,  according  to  our  interpre- 
tation, an  intransitive  idea.  The  Siuslaw  treats  it  as  a transitive 
sentence,  and  expresses  it  by  saying  I make  my  mind  sick.  In 
the  same  manner  Siuslaw  conceives  of  our  expressions  my  hair 
BURNED,  ms  CHILD  DIED,  IT  IS  COLD,  etc.,  as  transitive  sentences, 
and  renders  them  by  (1)  burned  my  hair,  (he)  caused  ms  child 
TO  DIE,  THE  earth  MAKES  ITS  BODY  COLD,  etc. 

No  specific  reason  can  be  given  for  the  occurrence  of  the  parallel 
forms  -Itx  and  -tx,  nor  has  any  distinction  been  detected  in  the  use  of 

1 My  informant  made  such  mistakes  rather  frequently,  but  corrected  them  promptly  whenever  her 
attention  was  called  to  them. 

§ 33 
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the  two  forms.  It  seems,  however,  that  -tx  tends  to  appear  after 
other  suffixes,  while  -%tx  is  added  to  bare  stems. 

This  suffix  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  frequentative  -Ux  (see 
§ 68).  -Itx  interchanges  frequently  with  -a}tx.  For  an  explanation 
of  this  interchange  see  § 2. 


huts-  to  paint 

Ih!-  to  open  (mouth)  28.2 

skwa-  to  stand  14.4 

h!v?vmi-  ice  76.11 
l^n-  to  be  sick  40.21 
yd°’'xa*  much  8.  .5 
tcanhatl-  to  club 

tin-  to  boil,  to  be  ripe  98.7 
hamx-  to  tie  8.6 
mi'Ucist  he  commenced  to 
burn  29.3 

haw-  to  end,  to  make  14.6 


hatsd^'txan  qa'nni  I paint  my  face 

IklaHx  Loa'  he  opened  his 
mouth  96.1 

ha^' mut^nx  la^'qat  shwahd'tx 
xfWdJd'  they  all  had  feathers  on 
their  heads  (literally,  all  they, 
feathers  to  stand  caused  on  their 
heads  10.9 

hlu^hmrud'tx  ice  appeared 

(literally,  ice  made  on  its  body, 
the  earth)  76.10 

pliiaHx  ha}  they  were  sorry  (liter- 
ally, sick  they  made  their  minds) 

15.4 

yd'xaHxan  ]ia}  I am  crafty  (liter- 
ally, much  I have  in  my  mind) 
20.7 

tcanhatl' mxutxa^x  qj^Ll'm  t ants 
psni's  they  two  were  clubbing 
each  other’s  anus,  those  skunks 
86.9 

tlntx  ha}  his  he.art  cooked  96.9, 10 

ha'rdxtxan  hl'qv}  I tie  my  hair 

ml'ltchstx  ha}'mut  hl'qv}  his  hair 
began  to  burn  (literally,  it  began 
to  burn  on  him  his  all,  hair) 

29.4 

ha}'na  hau'tx  ha}  his  mind  had  be- 
come different  (literally,  differ- 
ent on  him  it  had  made  itself, 
h;s  mind)  60.21 


In  the  following  examples,  terms  of  relationship  are  treated  as  in- 
leparable  parts  of  the  subject: 

to  be  sick  40.21  pla<^ntx  ants  t'drrui  {he)  got  sick 

his  boy  40.20 
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si' non-  to  desire  18.5 


waa'-  to  say  7.1 


hant'-  to  call 
xau'  te  died  40.21 


waa'-  to  say  7.1 


si'nontx  ants  t/amc  acvn'L/tuxtc  he 
wanted  that  his  child  should 
come  back  (literally,  he  wanted 
his,  that  child,  return  shall  his) 
42.5,  6 

s^atsl'td^ax  waa^'tx  ants  mila  thus 
their  (dual)  mother  told  them 
(literally,  thus  their  two,  told, 
that  mother)  64.23 
ha'nt'ltx  mat/i'  he  called  his  elder 
brother  58.16 

tE'q^nx  xawa}'tx  (when)  their  rela- 
tives died  (literally,  relatives 
they,  die  theirs)  68.13 
s^atsi'tc-  wa'aHx  ants  Lxa'^'yax  thus 
he  said  to  that  his  friend  42.7,  8 


§ 84:.  Suffix  Denoting  that  the  Object  is  Possessed  by  the  Subject,  but 
Separable  from  it  -utsin-  (-a®tsm-) 

This  suflfix  seems  to  be  a compound  consisting  of  two  separate  suf- 
fixes, -iits-  and  -m.  While  the  original  function  of  the  second  element 
is  unknown,  the  fii’st  component  is  undoubtedly  the  suffix  expiessing 
the  direct  object  of  the  first  and  second  persons  (see  § 29  and  also  § 23). 

It  expresses  a transitive  action  whose  recipient  is  possessed  by  the 
subject  without  forming  an  integral  part  of  it.  Terms  of  relationship, 
and  all  concrete  nouns,  excepting  those  nominal  stems  that  denote 
parts  of  the  body,  are  thus  considered;  but,  owing  to  frequent  errors 
on  the  part  of  the  infoi’mant,  this  suffix  will  be  found  used  also  in  con- 
nection with  objects  expressing  parts  of  the  body.^  All  subjective  pro- 
nouns are  added  to  this  suffix  by  means  of  a connecting  weak  vowel, 
as  a result  of  the  law  regulating  the  use  of  consonantic  clusters  (see 
§ 4);  and,  as  the  third  person  singular  has  no  distinct  form,  this  suffix 
appears  in  final  position  as  -utsms.  The  u of  this  suffix  often  inter- 
changes with  the  diphthong  (see  § 2).  The  suffix  follows  the  tense 
signs,  and  is  frequently  added  to  reduplicated  stems. 

la'lc^-  to  take,  to  get  7.5  lakwa'Tcutsmin  Ic^d'ni  I take  my 

bucket 

qnu'-  to  find  56.9  qnvJ hutsmin  qal'tc  I foimd  my 

knife 

L.iocmaj'-  to  kill  15.3  LloBmaj'yutsmanx  m'^u'sJc''’  you 

killed  your  younger  brother 


§ 34 


* See  § 33,  p.  486. 
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lah^-  to  take  7.5 

lakiva'lcutsmE  Tc^a'nl  she  took 
her  bucket  90.21 

l!ox-  to  send  16.10 

Lidxa'xaHsmE  Kite  he  sent  his 

waa^'  he  says  8.9 

people  30.1,  2 

atn'tc  v>aa' yutsTRE  qi'utc  thus  he 
said  to  his  wife  48.17 

lVu  (they)  come  9.3 

ya°-'xa^  Ie  l^t!a}  Llvn'vmtsmE 
lots  (of)  this  (their)  food  (they) 
are  bringing  100.9, 10 
Llu'utsmE  hUsi'stc  she  came  to 

waa  - to  speak  8.1 

her  (own)  house  58.7,  8 
waa'aHsmE  ants  L!a'°‘^  kite  he  said 
to  his  many  people  7.1 

mi'ltdst  he  begins  to  burn  H qla'll  mi'ltdstutsmE  then  her 


29.3 

oA'l'xci-  to  work  50.9 

pitch  began  to  burn  90.22 
aM'xci'yutsma'^x  a'ntsHc'^ax  ma'tl 
they  two  worked  at  their  (dual) 
dams  48.10 

In  the  following  instances  this  suffix  has  been  used  in  connection 
with  nouns  that  form  an  integral  part  of  the  subject: 


Hetux^-  to  cut 

H^nx  t!Emxu'yutsm.E  hl'qu*  then 
they  cut  their  hair  68. 14 

pax-  to  close  (eyes)  36.16 

paxa'amtsmE  kopx  he  shut  his 

ya’q^haH  he  looked  58.1 

eyes  36.20 

yo' quhaHu'^' tsniE  kopx  he  opened 
his  eyes  (literally,  he  looked 
with  his  eyes)  36.20 

u^ltctst  he  begins  to  send 

wVltetstu'tsmE  wa'as  he  began 
sending  his  message  (word) 

pin-  to  be  sick  40.21 

92.19 

jalanya^' ttstutsniE  ha^to  he  was 
sorry  (literally,  he  begins  to 
make  sick,  his  mind)  40.21 

mtnx^-  to  lighten  38.5 

H wan  mt'nxaHu'tsmE  now 

he  made  lightning  (literally, 
then  finally  caused  to  lighten 
her  bod}',  the  world)  38.6 

tcfi'fl  wind 

tdii’a't’utsmE  ants  tsxu'n- 

pL%  TsxunpLi  made  a wind 
(litei’ally,  caused  to  blow  his 
world,  that  TsxunpLi)  94.6,  7 

§ 34 
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§ 35.  Suffix  Indicating  that  the  Object  is  Possessed  by  a Third 

Person  Object  -ul  (-a<il) 


This  suffix  expi-esses  an  act  performed  upon  an  object  that  forms  an 
integral  part  of  or  that  is  separably  connected  with  another  object. 
Hence  it  indicates  the  possessive  relation  that  exists  between  two 
objects  as  seen  by  the  subject  of  the  sentence.  The  possessor  of  the 
object  of  the  action  must  be  the  third  person,  regardless  of  number. 
If,  however,  it  is  absolutely  necessaiy  to  indicate  the  number  of  the 
possessor,  this  is  accomplished  by  means  of  suffixing  to  the  possessed 
object  the  possessive  suffixes  for  the  third  person  singular,  dual  or 
plural  (see  § 88).  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  possessed  object  appears 
in  the  absolutive  form,  and  not  with  the  locative  case  endings,  as  might 
be  expected.  The  pronominal  suffixes  expressing  the  subject  of  the 
action  follow  the  suffix  -vl;  and  as  this  suffix  ends  in  a consonant,  and 
some  of  the  subjective  pronouns  begin  with  a consonant,  the  pronouns 
are  frequently  preceded  by  a connecting,  weak  vowel  (see  § 4). 
There  exists  undoubtedly  an  etymological  connection  between  the  u 
of  this  suffix  and  the  u of  the  direct  object  of  the  third  person  -un 
(see  §§  23,  28).  For  the  u of  -ul  the  diphthong  is  quite  frequentl}'^ 
substituted.  This  interchange  has  been  discussed  in  § 2. 


st'nan-  to  desire  18.5 
kamx-  to  tie  8.6 
yax-  to  see  34.4 

hin-  to  take  along  23.2 

ya'g'^'-  to  see  23.9 

yax-  to  see  34.4 

ya°‘ld-  small  36.23 
liaro-  to  end,  to  make  14.6 
laid-  to  take  7.5 


st'n^xyvln  hUsa'^  I like  his  house 
ha'mxaHn  t&iL  I tie  his  hands 
ylxa'yvlanx  mtth,  ycra  see  his 
father 

hlna'yulanx  L!x7m't%  you  took 
his  bow  along 

H ya'(f^^yul  mi'ch'la}  and  he 
saw  her  vulva  (bad  thing) 
90.10 

ydxVxiila'^x  tcu'x'^s  he  saw  their 
(dual)  vulvas  90.15 
ydk!V tcHul  xwd'ka  she  cut  his 
head  into  pieces  96.11 
Im^'na  hau'ul  ha}  different  she 
made  his  mind  58.9 
tlVyaj  lakwa'kul  ants  mdtH' 
bear  had  seized  that  his  older 
brother  58.16 

§ 35 
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(pca'^n-  to  pour  29.2 


H wan  qwa''nvl  Loaya' to^tc  (they 
two)  now  pour  it  into  his 
mouth  96.7 


hate'-  to  ask  66.16 


Ht(A  hatc’a'yul  ha^  you  ask  her 
(literally,  and  you  ask  about 
her  mind  [opinion])  74.8 


§ 3(i.  Suffix.  Expressing  an  Object  Possessed,  by  a First  or  Second 

Person  Object  -ults  (-a^^lts) 

This  suffix  has  the  same  function  as  -ul,  but  differs  from  it  in  so 
far  as  the  possessor  of  the  object  must  be  either  a first  or  a second  per- 
son. The  number  of  the  possessor,  when  required,  is  indicated  by  the 
possessive  suffixes  added  to  the  possessed  object  (see  § 88).  Owing  to 
the  variability  of  the  person  of  the  possessor,  this  suffix  conveys, 
besides  the  idea  of  a possessive  relation  between  two  objects,  also  the 
connection  that  exists  between  subject  and  object.  Hence  it  assumes 
a function,  limited  in  scope,  but  similar  in  character  to  the  suffix  for 
the  combined  subject  and  object  pronouns.  This  functional  similarity 
is  indicated  even  in  the  phonetic  composition  of  the  suffix,  -ults  is 
undoubtedly  a compound  suffix  consisting  of  the  previously  discussed 
-vl  and  of  the  suffix  for  the  subject  and  object  pronoun  -uts  (see  § 29). 
It  is  not  inconceivable  that  the  original  form  may  have  been  -iiluts, 
contracted  later  on  into-  uits.  A comparison  of  the  Siuslaw  transi- 
tive indicative  suffixes  shows  that  the  majority  of  them  have  the  u 
in  common.  Hence  it  may  be  claimed  that  the  u originally  con- 
veyed the  idea  of  a transitive  indicative  action  (see  § 23);  and  as  the 
u was  already  present  in  the  first  element  of  this  suffix  (-"wZ),  it  may 
have  been  omitted  as  superfluous  in  the  second  part. 

Owing  to  this  additional  function  of  this  suffix  as  a medium  of  ex- 
pressing subject  and  object  pronouns,  the  subjective  pronouns  are 
added  to  it  in  a method  similar  to  the  one  employed  in  the  suffixation 
of  the  subjective  pronouns  to  the  suffix  -uts  (see  § 25).  After  certain 
consonants  this  suffix  is  changed  into  -aHts  (see  § 2). 

/mi-  to  take  along  23.2  hlnal yultsanx  l! xml' tilt&ke along 


thy  bow 


yax-  to  see  34.4 


yixa' yultsanx  qa'nni  I look  at  thy 
face 


l/x(u)~  to  know  40.16 


hlxu'yutsafix  mlth  qnh  I knov 
thy  father 


§ 36 
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wax-  to  give  18.2 

hlxmal-  to  kill  15.3 
tsxan-  to  comb 
to  take  7.5 

l!x{u)-  to  know  40.16 
yax-  to  see  34.4 


waxa'yultsanx  toJTdn  mi'n*xw%  I 
will  give  thee  my  lightning 
38.1,  2 

LlxTfun'yultsanx  qnlxHs 

you  killed  my  younger  brother 

tsxana'yultsanx  hl'qu^  you  combed 
my  hair 

Vlcwa'yvlt^  ants  qal'tc  he  took 
that  my  knife 

hlxu'yult^n  mita  he  knows  my 
father 

s^hs  L ! xu! yulisanx  mith  he  knows 
thy  father 

^hs  yvxa' yultsanx  qa'nni  he  looks 
at  thy  face 


§ 37.  Suffixes  Denoting  Possessive  Intet'relations  for  Tenses  other 
than  the  Present  -isiti,  -yaxa^tl 

When  possessive  interrelations  that  occur  in  tenses  other  than  the 
present  are  to  be  expressed,  the  Siuslaw  language  resorts  to  an  inter- 
esting form  of  composition  of  suifixes.  Thus  the  durative  suffix  -is 
(see  § 69),  the  intentional  (see  § 70),  and  the  past  -yax  (see  § 74),  are 
combined  with  the  possessive  suffix  -Ui  (see  § 88),  forming  new  com- 
pound suffixes  -isiti,  -a^iti,  and  -yaxaHi,  that  indicate  semi-reflexive 
actions  performed  constantly,  or  about  to  be  performed,  or  performed 
long  ago.  In  these  new  suffixes  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation  is  drawn 
between  objects  that  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  subject,  and 
objects  that  are  possessed  by  the  subject. 


ya°''h!-  small  36.23 

yakHs  he  is  constantly  (get- 
ting) small 

haw-  to  finish  14.6 
ha'^'wis  he  makes  continually 


kwl't(fi  yd'klisiti  haf  don’t  ye  be 
downhearted!  (literally,  not  you 
small  always  make  your  mind) 
66.5 

H^nx  kumi'ntc  atfVtc  haf-'wifiti 
ha}  and  you  don’t  believe  it  thus 
(literally,  and  you,  not  thus, 
make  continually  your  mind) 
46.24 

qa'xantc  haf-'vneiti  ha}  downward 
make  continually  your  hearts 
8.10 
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Kin-  to  take  along  23.2 

KUnls  be  alwa3^s  takes  along 


xiiV^n-  to  do  10.5 
xnl'^ms  Cwe)  alway.s  do  it 
72.15 

liamx-  to  tie  8.6 

Kamxay’-  to  intend  to  tie 

pax-  to  shut  (eye)  36.16 
■paxaF-  to  be  about  to  close 

ya'xatc’-  to  tiy  to  look  13.7 
ydxatc'a'^-  to  intend  to  trj-^  to 
look 

tquyaF-  to  intend  to  boil 

hamx-  to  tie  8. 6 
ha'mxyax  he  tied 

pax-  to  close  36.16 
pd'xyax  he  closed 


nlaf^ts  H^nx  qanVnal  In'nlsUl  you 
will  take  along  your  knife  (liter- 
ally, you,  and  you,  knife,  take 
along  will  always  yours)  50.16, 
17 

H^nl  xm’'^n%snt%  still  we  will  keep 
on  doing  our  . . . 72.17 

hamxa''^ltin  hl'qv}  I intend  tying 
ni}'  hair 

pdxa''"ltin  hopx  I intend  to  close 
my  e^^es 

ydxatc’a'^'uMxn  t!dmc  Tc!^'lu  I in- 
tend to  try  to  look  for  m3'  boy 
tomorrow  60.1,  2 

tquya!'^lti  we  will  cook  (our 
cama.s)  98.3 

ha! mxyaxa}tl  la'qu*  he  tied  his  hair 
pa! xyaxa^tin  hopx  I closed  013^  eyes 


A similar  process  is  resorted  to  whenever  the  prohibitive  mode 
(see  § 40)  of  an  action  denoting  that  the  object  is  possessed  by  the 
subject  is  to  be  expressed.  In  such  cases  the  durative  -%s  (see  § 69) 
is  combined  with  the  possessive  -iti-  (see  § 88),  and  the  whole  verb  is 


preceded  by  the  negative  particle 
tsxanu-  to  comb 

Ik! a-  to  open  28.2 

h%n-  to  take  along  23. 2 

haw-  to  finish,  to  work  14.6 

§ 37 


kumi'ntcsoT  (see  § 131). 

kwlnx  tsxa'nvnsitl  hl'qv!  don’t 
comb  th3'  hair! 

kuHs  lk,!a!a!^tl  zaa'  don’t  you 
(pi.)  open  3'our  mouths! 
kitnnx  hl'ivmtl  sdJxa'  don’t  take 
thy  canoe  along! 
kumi'ntc^Ui  qa'xantc 

ha}  don’t  ye  be  continually 
downhearted  (literally',  not  ye, 
downwards,  make  continually 
your,  hearts)  8.10 
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Passive  Sufiaxes  Indicating  Pronominal  and  Possessive  Interrelations 

(§§  38-39) 

§ 3S.  Passive  Suffixes  for  Verbs  Requiring  in  the  Active  a Double 

Object  -ImE,  -umE  (-a*imE) 

-ImE.  This  suffix  invariably  follows  the  verbalizing  -%  or  -d-  (see 
§ 75),  and  seems  to  express  the  passive  voice  of  verbs  that  require  in 
the  active  the  presence  of  a double  (direct  and  indirect)  object, 
although  it  will  be  found  suffixed  to  verbal  stems  that  do  not  neces- 
sarily require  such  a double  object.  Whenever  the  subjective  pro- 
nouns are  added  to  it,  the  obscure  e of  this  suffix  is  changed  into  a 
weak  a or  1 The  form  -Ivie  occurs  in  terminal  position  only.  This 
suffix  follows  all  temporal  suffixes. 

wax-  to  give  18.2  waxa' yvmanx  qanl'nal  it  (will)  be 

given  to  you,  (a)  big  knife  19.6 
hl'qla  waxa'yunmE  a'ntsHc  mitd, 
dentalia  shells  are  usually  given 
to  him,  to  that  her  father  74.19 
hits-  to  put  on  11.10  hltsa'ylmin  it  is  put  on  me 

haw-  to  end,  to  make,  14.6  txhinx  hl^'sa  hawa'ylviE  ha}  they 

are  just  good-minded  toward 
thee  (literally,  just  thee  well  it 
is  made  towards,  mind)  21.1 

In  two  instances  this  suffix  has  been  added  to  a stem  without  the  aid 
of  the  verbalizing  -7  (-a*)- 

ha' us  easy  atn'tc  ha'vMviE  thus  it  was  agreed 

upon  (literally,  thus  it  was 
[made]  easy)  24.1 

haw-  to  finish,  to  end  14.6  ha'u^rriE  ants  tslaln  ready  (made 

for  him  is)  that  pitch  26.5,  6 

This  suffix  may  be  preceded — for  the  sake  of  emphasizing  its  passive 
function — by  the  present  passive  -xam  (see  § 55).  In  such  cases  the 
verbalizing  suffix  is  omitted. 

hits-  to  put  on  11.8  waa'  ants  hltsi'xamlmE  said  that 

one  on  whom  it  was  put  on  11.10 
qu  n-  to  pour  H waji  qu'nl'xamlmE  and  now  it 

was  poured  down  into  his  . . . 
29.2 

aqa'‘’ xainlmE  it  was  taken  off  him 

§ 38 


aq-  to  take  off  13.1 
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-uniE  has  the  same  function  as  -IrriE,  and  is  used  in  connection  with 
similar  verbal  stems.  It  differs  from  it  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  added 
directly  to  the  stem.  An  explanation  of  the  parallel  occurrence  of 
-ume  and  -a^ms  has  been  given  in  § 2. 


§ 3.9.  Passive  Suffixes  Denoting  Possessive  llelations  of  the  Sub- 
ject -ultx,  -xamltx 

These  suffixes  express,  besides  the  passive  voice,  also  the  fact  that 
the  recipient  of  the  action  is  either  possessed  or  forms  an  integral 
part  of  a given  object. 

-Ultx  seems  to  be  composed  of  the  suffix  -'ill,  which  indicates  that 
the  object  forms  an  integral  part  of  or  is  possessed  by  another  object 
(see  § 35),  and  of  the  suffix  -tx,  denoting  that  the  object  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  subject  (see  § 33).  If  this  is  the  origin  of  the  compound 
suffix,  the  amalgamation  of  these  two  independent  suffixes  into  one 
new  formative  element  that  expresses  the  passive  voice,  and  at  the 
same  time  contains  the  idea  of  a possessive  relation  between  object 
(grammatical  subject)  and  object,  presents  a problem  that  must  remain 
unexplained.  The  person  of  the  possessed  subject  is  indicated  by  the 
suffixed  subjective  pronouns  (see  § 24).  The  stem  to  which  this  suffix 
is  added  occurs  frequently  in  an  amplified  form  (see  § 112).  Stems 
ending  in  i (short  or  long)  change  it  into  y before  adding  the  passive 
suffix  (see  § 8). 


wax-  to  give  18.2 


tE''qin  waxa^'niE  what  do  you  give 
me  (literally,  something  to  me, 
it  is  given?)  18.2 


qanVnal  waxaFma/nx  a big  knife  is 
given  to  you  21.4 


pl'u-  to  be  noisy  36.24 


wa^  ya^'xa^  tE^q  H pl'urriE  they 
made  noise  with  everything  (lit- 
erally, although  many  things 
[they  have],  still  it  is  made  noise 
with)  29.1 


lak^-  to  take,  to  get  7.5 


Tcumi'ntc'^ax  lakwa'Ultx  ants  ql'utc 
not  their  (dual)  were  taken, 
those  wives  50.22 


lakwa'vltxa'^x  ta't&^ax  ql'utc  taken 
away  were  these  their  (dual) 
wives  52.3,  4 
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tu-  (also  tin)  to  buy  74.8 


xah!-  to  make  50,8 


IcumViitc^nx  tuM  t!uhd’ultx(wxc 
tldmc  not  for  nothing  will  they 
buy  your  child  (literally,  not 
[of]  thee  just  bought  [will  be] 
thy  child)  74.5 

s^n^xyu''’'  xoLLla'ultx  they  try  to 
find  some  remedy  (literally,  they 
desire  [that]  made  [cured]  be 
his  mind)  15.5 

huya'ultx  ha>  his  mind  will  be 
made  different  19.2 
n^xyulixanx  tldmc  thy  child  is 
desired  (asked  for)  74.4 

tsUna'x^yvltxq^Ll'mt&ndi  their 
(dual)  anus  [will]  be  scorched 
88.7 

ha'tc'yaxaHtx  hal  cmts  ^utcu'ni 
(when)  asked  was  her  opinion, 
that  woman  74.16 
{-aHtx  = -ultx  see  § 2) 

In  many  instances  this  suffix  is  preceded  by  the  verbalizing  (see 
§§  75,  8). 


si' nod-  to  desire  18.5 
tsi'nad-  to  scorch 

hate’-  to  ask  66,16 


slcwaha'’  he  stands  14.4 


tkvin'-  to  bury  80.10 


hate’-  to  ask  66.16 


waal'  he  says  8.9 


H slcwaha' yultx  tEqyvI'^  then  is 
stood  up  its  (of  the  house) 
frame  80.7 

tTcwaka' yultx  qaw'^nti'yuvntc  amts 
hltn'^  dirt  is  put  on  both  sides 
(of)  that  house  80.10,  11 
. . , ants  hatda'yultx  ha)'  (when 
of)  that  one  is  asked  his  opinion 
74.4,  5 

waa'yultxan  mitd  my  father  is 
spoken  to 


-xamltx  is  undoubtedly  composed  of  the  suffix  for  the  present 
passive  -xam  (see  § 55),  of  the  abbreviated  -uZ  (see  § 35),  and  of  the 
suffix  -tx  (see  § 33).  When  it  is  remembered  that  this  suffix  can  be 
added  only  to  verbs  that  require  a double  object,  the  amalgamation  of 
these  three  independent  formative  elements  into  one  suffix  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  the  passive  voice  of  an  act  whose  recipient 
(grammatical  subject)  stands  in  some  possessive  relation  to  one  of 

§ 39 
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the  three  persons  (speaker,  person  spoken  to,  or  person  spoken  of), 
becomes  at  once  apparent. 

The  use  of  this  suffix  may  be  illustrated  by  an  example.  The  verb 
TO  PUT  ON  requires  a double  object,  because  it  implies  the  idea  to  put 
so^iETiiiNG  ON  SOMEBODY,  or  vice  vevsd.  Hence  Siuslaw  renders  the 
English  sentence  his  hat  was  put  on  (really,  his  hat  was  put  on 
him)  by  a complex  consisting  of  the  verbal  stem  and  the  compound 
suffix  -xamltx.  In  this  suffix  the  first  element,  -xam^  indicates  that  the 
action  is  passive  (performed  by  somebody  upon  the  recipient);  the  sec- 
ond element,  denotes  that  the  direct  object  (in  this  case  the  noun 
hat)  is  possessed  by  the  recipient  of  the  action;  while  the  last  element, 
-tx  (which  when  used  alone  indicates  that  the  object  forms  an  integral 
part  of  the  subject),  serves  to  bring  out  the  idea  that  the  action  is  per- 
formed upon  the  indirect  object  (on  him)  which  (in  this  case)  can  no 
be  separated  from  the  (logical)  subject  (ms  hat). 

The  persons  that  are  implied  in  the  possessive  relations  as  indicated 
by  this  suffix  are  expressed  by  means  of  the  subjective  pronouns 
added  to  it  (see  § 24).  Since  the  first  element  of  this  compound  suffix 
is  the  present  passive  -xam,^  the  manner  in  which  it  is  added  to  the 
verbal  stem  is  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  suffixation  of  -xam 


(see  § 55). 

dg-  to  take  ojff  13.1 

hits-  to  put  on  11.8 

tlEinx'^'-  to  cut  off 

lak'^-  to  take  (away)  7.5 


aiia’’’ xaviltxan  Ikwa'nuq^  taken  off 
(me)  is  my  hat 

hltsl' xamltxan  Ikwa'nuq'^  put  on 
(me)  is  my  hat 

tlEmxwa'xamltxanx  tciL  cut  oft' 
(thee)  was  thy  hand 
s^atsd'td^ax  waa'xam  a'ntsitx  lo- 
kiol' xamltx  ql'utc  thus  were  told 
those  two  from  whom  the  wives 
were  taken  away  (literally,  thus 
they  two  were  told,  those  two 
[of]  whom  taken  away  were 
[those  their  dual]  wives)  54.14 


Imperative  Forms  Denoting  Pronominal  and  Possessive  Interrelations 

(§§  40-48) 

§ 40.  Introductory 

In  the  following  sections  there  will  be  discussed  suffixes  that  express 
not  only  the  imperative  mode,  but  also  the  exhortative. 

§ 40 
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Besides  separate  suflSxes  indicating  the  imperative  of  intransitive 
and  transitive  verbs  (see  §§  61,  62),  Siuslaw  shows  distinct  suffixes 
that  express  the  pronominal  and  possessive  interrelations  between 
subject  and  object. 

Another  interesting  feature  that  may  be  noted  in  connection  with 
the  formation  of  the  imperative  mode  is  the  presence  of  a distinct 
negative  form  of  the  imperative  or  prohibitive  mode,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  expressed.  Generally  speaking,  the  durative  suffix 
-'is  (see  § 69),  used  in  connection  with  the  subjective  pronouns  for  the 
second  persons  (see  § 24),  and  in  addition  to  the  particle  of  negation 
(see  § 131),  expresses  the  prohibitive  mode.  This  idiomatic  expres- 
sion may  be  justified  by  the  fact  that  a prohibitive  command  addressed 
to  the  second  person  has  much  in  common  with  the  negative  form  of 
a durative  action  performed  by  the  same  person. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  imperative  suffixes  express  other  cate- 
gories than  a command,  the  prohibitive  form  of  the  imperative 
referring  to  such  categories  is  expressed  by  adding  to  the  durative 
-Is  the  respective  suffixes  that  denote  the  non-imperative  idea  (see 
§§  29,  30,  33,  35,  36,  37).  Examples  of  the  prohibitive  mode  and  a 
detailed  description  of  its  formation  will  be  found  in  §§  60-62,  42-46. 

§ 41.  Exhortative  Suffixes  Expressing  the  Direct  Object  of  the  Third 

Persoti  -yun,  -i'^yun,  -ini 

These  three  suffixes  express  an  admonition  to  perform  an  action 
having  a third  (not  mentioned)  person  as  its  object.  The  difiterence 
between  -yun  and  -V^yun  could  not  be  traced  to  any  particular  cause, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  form  occurs  very  seldom.  The 
infonnant  always  rendered  the  first  two  suffixes  by  a transitive  future, 
and  they  seem  to  have  been  employed  quite  extensively  in  this  second- 
ary function. 

-yun  is  suffixed  to  verbs  expressing  transitive  ideas  only,  and  the 
stem  to  which  it  is  added  always  occurs  in  an  amplified  form  (see  §§  7, 
112). 

a^q-  to  leave  56.6  taf'h^ns  aya'qyun  ts  a}  here  we 

two  (inch)  will  leave  this  salmon 
(literally,  let  us  two  leave) 

l!ox-  to  send  16.10  iJ°wa'xyun  late  I will  send  these 

people  (literally,  let  me  send) 
30.19 

§ 41 
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anx-  to  give  up  60.11 


Llxmm!-  to  kill  15.3 


IH!-  to  eat  16.2 


hamx-  to  tie  8.6 


kumVntcAnl  ana'xyuv  not  we(incl.) 
will  give  it  up  (literally,  don’t 
let  us  two)  16.8 

Llxmlya'yunanl  we  (incl.)  will  kill 
him  (literally,  let  us  kill  him) 
28.3 

humfntc  ll'tllyun  not  he  will  eat 
it  (literally,  don’t  let  him  eat  it) 
34.22 

hama'xyun  he  will  tie  it  (literally, 
let  him  tie  it) 


-Vyun  exercises  apparently  the  same  function  as  the  first  suffix, 
but  does  not  necessarily  I'equire  amplification  of  the  stem  to  which  it 
is  added. 


xnl^n-  to  do  11.11  xmV^nV'^yuna  we  two  (incl.)  will  do 

it  (literally,  let  us  two  doit)  10.5 
XftnyunV'^yun  I will  do  it  (literally, 
let  me  do  it) 

qatc^n-  to  go  12.1  qatclnV^yun  I will  make  him  go 

(literally,  let  me  make  him  go) 
hm^^n-  to  bend  down  13.5  hu  nl''^yun  I will  bend  it  down  ^ 

In  an  analogous  manner  Siuslaw  seems  to  have  formed  an  exhorta- 
tive suffix  expressing  the  direct  object  of  the  first  person.  This  is 
done  by  substituting  -ts  (see  § 23)  for  the  -n.  As  but  few  examples 
of  this  formation  were  obtained,  a full  discussion  is  impossible.  The 
examples  follow. 


to  look,  to  see  25.3 
l!xu-  to  know  40.7 
ka^s-  to  follow  92.7 
hin-  to  take  along  9.5 


yaq'^'yl''^yutsatd  ye  look  at  me 
72.11,  12 

L/x‘"wa'x‘^yutsa'tci  ye  shall  know 
me  30.17 

k*was*yu'tsana^ yon  shall  follow  me 
92.3 

h*ya’?iyutsanx  I will  take  you  along 
58.6 


-7m  is  suffixed  to  transitive  verbs,  and  is  always  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  exhortative  particle  qa^l  (see  § 129).  The  subjective 
pronouns  for  the  first  and  third  persons  as  the  performers  of  the 
action  are  always  added  to  the  particle  (see  § 26).  This  suffix  appears 
frequently  as  -a}m  (see  § 2). 
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lak'^-  to  take,  to  seize  7.5 

waa'-  to  speak  7.1 
tqul-  to  shout  62.8 

hits-  to  put  on  11.8 
tu'n-  to  invite  16.2 


qaHay-x  lakmlnl  let  them  two  take 
(them)  I 62.12,  13 

qaH  waa^'nl  let  him  speak  to  him! 
qd'Pns  tqvll'nl  let  us  two  (inch) 
shout  at  him! 

qa^'Pnx  Myatn’nl  let  them  put  it  on ! 
qa^'Pnl  tunl’nl  let  us  (inch)  invite 


§ 42.  Imperative  Snffcc  Expressing  the  Direct  Object  of  the  lirst 

Person,  -its  (-aits) 

This  suffix  is  added  directly  to  the  stem,  and  commands  the  person 
addressed  (subject)  to  perform  an  act  upon  an  object  which  must  be 
one  of  the  first  persons.  The  -ts  of  this  suffix  is  undoubtedly  identi- 
cal with  the  -ts  found  in  all  suffixes  that  express  first  and  second 
persons  objects  (see  §§  23,  29,  34,  36).  The  combined  pronominal 
forms  that  are  added  to  this  suffix  can  be  only  those  indicating  the 
second  persons  as  the  subject  and  the  first  persons  as  the  object  of 
the  action  (see  table,  pp.  473,  474).  In  this  connection  the  following 
peculiarities  may  be  noted: 

(1)  The  singular  subject  is  not  expressed,  being  understood  in  the 
command. 

(2)  Dual  and  plural  objects  are  not  expressed  in  the  suffixes,  but  are 
indicated  by  means  of  the  independent  personal  pronouns  for  the  first 
persons. 

(3)  For  a singular  object  the  subjective  pronoun  for  the  first  singu- 
lar {-n)  is  added  to  the  imperative  suffix.. 

(4)  For  dual  and  plural  subjects  the  subjective  pronouns  for  these 
persons  are  added  to  the  imperative  -Its. 

The  following  table  will  best  serve  to  illustrate  these  four  rules: 


Thou 

Ye 

You 

Me 

-Ustn 

-Itsats 

-itsaiet 

Us  two  (exclusive) . . 

-Usa^x&n 

-itsats 

-UscUd 

Us  (exclusive)  . . . 

■Usanxan 

-Itsats 

-itsatd 

The  subjective  pronouns  beginning  with  a consonant  are  added  by 
means  of  a weak  a-vowel  (see  § § 4,  24). 

This  imperative  suffix  occurs  often  as  -aHs  (see  § 2). 
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waa'-  to  speak  7.1 

hln-  to  take  along  23.2 
Llwan-  to  tell  7.3 

to  look  23.9 
a^q-  to  leave  56.5 


wa'aHsin  ta'ldn  wa'as  speak  to  me 
(with)  this  my  language  I 36.10 
take  me  alongl 
Lfwd'nltsin,  tell  me! 
Llwd'nltsanami  tell  us  (excl.)I 
ya'quhltsats  tE  nd  look  ye  at  mel 
a^'qaHsat(%  you  leave  mel 


The  prohibitive  form  is  expressed  by  combining  the  durative  -Is 
with  the  objective  form  -uts  and  by  placing  the  particle  of  negation 
M*,  Jcumi'nic^  before  the  verbal  expression  (see  §§  69,  29,  60).  The 
pronominal  suffixes  are  those  used  to  express  the  second  person  as  the 
subject,  and  the  first  person  as  the  object,  of  an  action  (see  § 24  and 
table,  pp.  473,  474). 


K~in-  to  take  along  23.2  Icvnnx  hl'nlsuts  don’t  take  me 

alongl 

Icvn'nxan  hl'msuts  don’t  take  us 
(excl.)  alongl 

qn'^'-  to  find  34.12  kvnnx  qiiu'' vnmts  don't  find  mel 


§ 4!t.  Imperative  Snffoo  Indicativf/  the  Indirect  Object  of  the  Third 

Person  -yiix 


This  suffix  is  etymologically  related  to  the  suffix  -ux  discussed  in 
§ 30.  It  is  added  to  verbs  requiring  the  presence  of  a direct  and  in- 
direct object,  and  it  expresses  a command  that  involves  the  third  person 
(singular,  dual  and  plural)  as  the  recipient  of  the  action. 


wax-  to  give  18.2 

qu'n-  to  pour  29.2 

hits-  to  put  on  11.8 
hamx-  to  tie  8.6 


wa'xyux  give  it  to  him  I 
wa' xyuxanx  gwo  it  to  them! 
qwa’'nyUx  Laaya'to  pour  it  down 
into  his  mouth!  29.2 
Mya'tsyux  put  it  on  him! 
ha'mxyux  tie  it  on  him! 


The  prohibitive  mode  is  obtained  by  combining  the  durative  -Is  (see 
§ 69)  with  the  suffix  -ux  (see  § 30)  and  by  placing  the  particle  hvj  or 
kumt'ntc  (see  § 131),  before  the  verbal  expression. 

woux-  to  give  18.2  Tcwlnx  wa'xajsux  don’t  give  it  to 

him! 

hits-  to  put  on  11.8  hwlnx  h^ya't^isux  don’t  put  it  on 

him! 

qun-  to  pour  29.2  kumt' ntc^nx  qwa''r>lsux  don’t  pour 

it  (into  his  mouth)! 


§ 43 
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§ 44.  Imperative  Suffix  Denoting  the  Indirect  Object  of  the  First 

Person  -imts 

This  sufBx  expresses  a command  to  perform  an  act  the  indirect 
recipient  of  which  is  the  first  person.  It  is  etymologically  related  to 
the  imperative  suffix  -Its  (see  § 42)  and  to  the  objective  form  -Emts  (see 
§ 31),  being  composed  of  the  initial  element  of  the  former  suffix  and 
of  the  whole  of  the  latter  formation  (see  § 23).  The  method  of  adding 
the  pronominal  forms  to  this  suffix  is  identical  with  the  method  dis- 
cussed on  pp.  472-475. 

wax-  to  give  18.2  wd'afimtdn  give  it  to  me! 

wal ximtsauxan  give  it  to  us! 

hits-  to  put  on  11.8  h^ya' tnmt^n  put  it  on  me! 

hamx-  to  tie  8.6  ha' mximtsatc^  you  (pi.)  tie  it  on 

me! 

The  suffixed  particle  -u  (see  § 132)  is  frequently  added  to  this  com- 
bined suffix.  In  such  cases  it  denotes  an  act  performed  near  the 
speaker. 

xfuyiL!-  to  return  12.6  xfmL!l'mtslm,u  give  it  back  to  me! 

hamx-  to  tie  8.6  hamxh'mtstnu  tie  it  on  me! 

The  prohibitive  mode  is  expressed  by  combining  the  durative  -Is 
(see  § 69)  with  the  suffix  -Emts  (see  § 31  and  also  § 40). 

wax-  to  give  18.2  hunnxwa'xcfsEmts  don’t  give  it  to 

me! 

hits-  to  put  on  11.8  hwlnx  Mya'tshsEmts  nhtc  don’t 

put  it  on  me! 

%45,  Impet^ative  Suffix  Denoting  that  the  Object  is  Possessed  by  a 

Third  Person  -il. 

This  suffix  indicates  that  the  possessor  of  the  recipient  of  the  action 
is  the  third  person  singular.  Duality  and  plurality  of  the  possessor  is 
expressed  by  suffixing  the  subjective  pronouns  for  the  third  persons 
dual  and  plural  (see  § 24)  to  the  possessed  object  (see  § 35).  This 
suffix  is  added  directly  to  the  stem,  and  is  related  (phonetically  and 
etymologically)  to  the  suffix  -ul.,  indicating  that  the  object  is  possessed 
by  a third  person  object  (see  §§  23,  35).  Duality  and  plurality  of  the 
subject  of  the  action  are  expressed  by  adding  the  subjective  pronouns 
•ts  and  -t<fi  (see  § 24)  to  the  suffix  -ll ; and  as  these  pronouns  begin  with 

§§  44-45 
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a consonant,  they  are  merged  with 
a weak  a- vowel  (see  § 4). 

yu'^^h!-  to  break  94.4 
tsxanu-  to  comb 
hln-  to  take  along  23.2 
Idn-  to  call  23.7 

hamx-  to  tie  8.6 
tlE'mxu-  to  cut  48.12 


the  imperative  suflBx  by  means  of 

yu'L.'il  qal'tc  break  his  knife! 
tsxa'nvnl  hl'qu^  comb  his  hair! 
hi' nil  Lixrrii'tl  take  along  his  bow! 
Id'nll  U'nte'^ax  call  their  (dual) 
names! 

ha'manl  ten! Ltc^nx  tie  their  hands! 
hamxd'lats  tciL  you  two  tie  his 
hands ! 

t ! Emx0'lat(A  arwd'Tca  5'ou  cut  (off) 
his  head! 


The  prohibitive  mode  is  expressed  by  combining  the  durative  -Is 
(see  § 69)  with  the  suffix  -ul  (see  § 35)  and  by  placing  the  negation 
Icu^,  Icumi'ntc  not  before  the  verb  (see  § 40). 


yv}°^L!-  to  break  94.4 
hamx-  to  tie  8.6 
tsxanu-  to  comb 


Tcvnnx  yd'h/lsul  qal'tc  don’t  break 
his  knife! 

Tcumi'ntc^nx  ha'mxlsiii  tcdL  don’t 
tie  his  hands! 

Tcvnnx  tsxa'nvnsul  hUqv}  don’t 
comb  his  hair! 


§ 46’.  Imperative  Suffix  Indicating  that  the  Object  is  Possessed  by 

a First  Person  -ilts 


It  expresses  a command  to  perform  an  action,  whose  recipient  is 
either  possessed  or  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  first  person.  It  is 
related  to  the  imperative  -Its  (see  § 42)  and  to  the  suffix  -ults  discussed 
in  § 36.  The  combined  pronominal  forms  that  are  added  to  this  suffix 
for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  number  of  subject  and  possessor  are 
identical  with  those  discussed  on  pp.  472-475. 


xdi!-  to  make  50.8 
xamL-  to  wash 
hl7i-  to  take  along  23.2 

hamx-  to  tie  8.6 


xdlhlUtnn  qal'tc  fix  my  knife! 
xa'millt^n  qa'mii  1113'  face! 
hl'nlltsatch  sd'xaj  you  take  m}’^  canoe 
along! 

ha' manltsanxan  tdiL  tie  our  (excl.) 
hands! 


The  prohibitive  form  is  obtained  by  combining  the  durative  -Is 
(see  § 69)  with  the  suffix  -vits  (see  § 36).  The  negative  particle  Mj, 
kumi'ntc  not  must  precede  the  verb,  while  the  pronouns  expressing 
§ 46 
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the  person  spoken  to  may  be  suffixed  either  to  the  negation  or  to  the 
combined  suffix  (see  §§  40,  26). 

tsxanu-  to  comb  tsxa'nvnsults  U'qv^  don’t 

comb  my  hair! 

Tiamx-  to  tie  8.6  Tcumi' ntc^ts  ha'mmsults  iciL  don't 

you  two  tie  my  hands! 

hln-  to  take  along  23.2  kvri'id  hl'nisults  L/xml'd  don’t 

you  take  along  my  bow! 


§ 47.  Imperative  Suffix  Expressing  Possessive  Interrelations  between 

Object  and  Subject  -tsx 


In  the  imperative  the  suffix  -tsx  is  used  for  expressing  possessive 
interrelations  between  object  and  subject  in  both  cases, when  the  object 
forms  an  integral  part  of  the  subject  and  when  it  is  only  separably  con- 
nected with  it.  Considering  that  actions  involved  in  such  a command 
presuppose  the  presence  of  a pronominal  subject  and  object,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  suffix  -tsx  may  be  related  to  the  suffixes  -uts 
and  -Itx  (see  §§  23,  29,  33).  For  subjects  other  than  the  second  person 
singular,  the  different  subjective  pronouns  are  added  to  -tsx  (see 
§§  24,  4). 


hi'n^lcly  to  rain  78.1 

tsxanu-  to  comb 
Ik.'a'a-  to  open  28.2 
lak'^-  to  take  7.5 
l!ox-  to  send  16.10 
pax-  to  close  36.16 
minx'^-  to  lighten  38.5 

aHc-  to  trade  36.4 

lak'^-  to  get  7.5 

hi'n^k/y-  to  rain  78.1 


hi' n^klltsx L ! cause  (thy)  rain  to 
come  down!  76.18 
tsxa'nutsx  hl’qu^  comb  thy  hair! 
Ik/a'atsx  luo!  open  thy  mouth! 
la'kutsx  k^d'ni  get  thy  basket! 
hlbxtsx  kite  send  thy  man! 
paxtsx  kbpx  shut  thy  ei'^es! 
mi'nxHsx  L!a'°’^  make  lightning! 
38.5 

aHcna'^Hsxaois  let  us  two  (incl). 
trade! 

la'kutsxats  qi'utc  you  two  take 
your  wives!  52.17 
hi' n^klUsxats  you  two  cause 

your  rain  to  descend  76.19 
hin^kll'tsxatd  you  fellows 

make  rain! 


For  the  formation  of  the  prohibitive  mode  see  § 37. 


§ 47 
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§ 4S,  Exhortative  Su/}ix  Expresning  Eossessive  Interrelations  Be- 
tween Object  and  Subject  -itsmE  (-aitsmE) 


This  suffix  may  be  called  the  imperativized  form  of  the  suffix  -utsm 
denoting  that  the  object  is  separably  connected  with  the  subject  (see 
§ § 23, 34).  It  expresses,  however,  possessive  relations  between  subject 
and  object  regardless  of  the  kind  of  possession,  and  is  used  only 
in  connection  with  the  particle  qaH  (see  § 129).  its  means  Sius- 
law  expresses  a desire  addressed  to  the  first  and  third  persons  that  a 
certain  act  be  performed  upon  an  object  that  either  forms  an  integral 
part  of  or  else  is  separably  connected  with  the  third  person.  All 
subjective  pronouns  are  added  to  the  particle  qaH  (see  §§  24,  26). 
Siuslaw  has  no  distinct  suffixes  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  posses- 
sive relations  with  the  first  or  second  pei’sons  as  the  possessor,  or  rela- 
tions between  subject  and  object.  For  the  interchange  between  -ItsmE 
and  -aHsniE  see  § 2. 


pax-  to  close  36.16 
xdLl-  to  build  50.8 
xamL-  to  wash 
hits-  to  put  on  11.8 


qaH  paxa}'tsmE  Jcdpx  let  him  shut 
his  eyes! 

qaH^ns  xdtll'tsmE  hltsl'^  let  us  two 
(inch)  fix  his  house! 
qa^'lnx  xamLl'  ts?n  e qa'nni  let  them 
wash  their  faces! 

qa^'la'^x  h^yatsV tsmE  Vcwanu'q'^  let 
them  two  put  on  their  (dual) 
hats! 


MODAL  SUFFIXES  (§§  49-64) 

§49.  Introductory 

In  the  succeeding  chapters  will  be  discussed,  besides  the  suffixes 
that  indicate  the  passive  voice  and  the  imperative  and  exhortative 
modes,  also  the  formative  elements  expressing  such  concepts  as  recip- 
rocality,  distribution,  and  tentative  and  negative  actions.  A separate 
section  might  have  been  devoted  here  to  a discussion  of  the  formative 
elements  -%  and  -^,  the  former  expressing  the  indicative  and  the  latter 
indicating  the  imperative  mode.  Since,  however,  these  two  elements 
never  occur  alone,  and  since  they  have  been  fully  discussed  in  connection 
with  other  suffixes  (see  §§  23,  28,  29,  30,  34,  35,  36,  41,  42,  44,  45,  46, 
48),  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  call  attention  here  to  their  modal 
functions,  but  not  to  treat  them  separately. 

§§  48-49 
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§ 60.  Reciprocal  -uaw{a), 


-ticiw{ct)  precedes  all  other  suffixes,  and  is  followed  by  the  subjec- 
tive pronouns.  Owing'  to  the  fact  that  Siuslaw  does  not  j)ermit  clus- 
ters of  w+  any  consonant  (excepting  w),  the  w of  this  suffix  changes 
into  a voiceless  w (written  here  *“)  before  all  consonants  except  n (see 
§ 4).  For  that  reason  the  reciprocal  -naw{a),  when  followed  b}’^  the 
present  -t  (see  § 72),  the  future  -tux  (see  § 73),  or  by  the  imperative 
-Em  (see  § 61),  is  heard  as  -naJ^Hux,  and  -naP-'^m  respectively. 

The  stem  to  which  this  suffix  is  added  is  not  infrequently  followed  by 
the  reflexive  particle  ts'hns  (see  § 123).  The  full  form  -nawa  is  added 
when  the  suffix  stands  in  final  position;  that  is  to  say,  when  it  ex- 


presses the  subjective  pronoun  for  the  third  person  singular  (see  § 24). 


Lol-  to  hit 


uAnx-  to  be  afraid  17.6 
waa' - to  speak  7.1 


si'ncri-  to  desire  18.5 


wrinx-  to  fear  17.6 
iqul-  to  shout  52.8 
aHc-  to  trade  36.4 


Lolna' warns  we  two  (inch)  hit  each 
other 

Lolna'wa'^xUnts’ims  we  two  (excl.) 
hit  each  other 

Lolna'wats  ts^ims  you  two  hit  each 
other 

vAn’^xna'wa'^x  they  two  were  afraid 
of  each  other  86.1,  2 
waana'wa'^x  they  two  talk  to  each 
other  10.4 

s^atsi' td^ax  waana'wa  thus  they 
two  speak  to  each  other  10.1,  2 
waanaJunsa'^x  ants  m°'a!t%  they  two 
keep  on  talking  to  each  other, 
those  chiefs  78.8,  9 
a'tsanl  kumVntc  m%'Tc!a'na  sin^x- 
na'wls  thus  we  (inch)  won’t  try 
to  abuse  one  another  (literally, 
thus  we  not  badly  will  desire 
[to  abuse]  one  another  continu- 
ally) 78.12,  13 

vAn^xna' wanxan  ts’ims  we  (excl.) 

are  afraid  of  one  another. 
tqulna'wanx  they  shout  at  one  an- 
other. 

aHcna'^Hux^ns  we  two  (inch)  will 
trade  36.7 

Ha'^x  aHcna'haH  then  they  two 
traded  36.7 
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Lol-  to  hit 

Lolna'^Huxts  you  two  will  hit  each 
other 

tqul-  to  shout  52.8 

Lohi  you  two  h it  each  other  1 

tqvina'^Hunxan  we  (excl.)  will 
shout  at  one  another 

yaq^'-  to  look  23.9 

yaq'^ kina' ^^matd  look  you  at  one 
another! 

waa'-  to  speak  7.1 

waana'^Hxanx  wa'as  they  speak 
one  another’s  language 

In  two  instances  this  suflfix  is  followed  by  the  vei'balizing  -a*  imply- 
ing the  commencement  of  a reciprocal  action.  For  an  explanation  of 
this  inchoative  idea  see  § 75. 


waa'-  to  speak  7. 1 

atd'tc'^ax  waanawa^'  thus  they  two 
(begin  to)  talk  to  each  other 
78.13 

ha'n-  to  beat  72.17 

H^nx  whn  huna'wa^  now  they 

(begin  to)  beat  one  another  80.1. 
In  a few  instances  this  suffix  is  used  to  express  distribution  of 
action. 

to  cut  48.12  H tlEmx'^na'^u^n  he  cut  it  into 


Iqu'nwi  knot 

pieces  (literally,  he  cut  it  here 
and  there)  52.23,  24 
Iqunvnnal^Hun  yaP^'xa^  he  made 
lots  of  knots  (literally,  he  made 

su'qu-  to  join  80.9 
zapq-  (?)  80.15 

many  knots  here  and  there) 
suq'^na'^Hun  he  joined  it  together 
mpqana'^Hun  he  put  them  side  by 
side 

aq-  to  take  off  13.1 

a^7ia'^Hun  he  took  it  apart. 

-rnux“-  has  the  same  function  as  the  preceding  -naw{a)^  but  is 
employed  less  often,  and  seems  to  be  confined  to  a limited  number  of 
stems.  This  suffix  is  frequently  affected  by  the  shifting  of  the  accent 
(see  § 12). 


waa^'  he  says  8.9 

waa^'muxwa'^x  they  two  talk  to 
each  other  10.6 

s^atsi' tca^x  waa^'mux^  thus  they 
two  talk  to  each  other  10.6,  7 
atd'td’ax  waa'yEmxmt  thus  they 
began  to  talk  to  each  other  56.4 
waa' yEmx'‘'sta^x  they  two  began  to 
talk  to  each  other  48.13 
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tcanhatl-  to  club  tcanhatl' mamtxa^x  ants 

j>Eni's  they  two  were  clubbing 
each  other’s  anus,  those  skunks 
86.9 

MmaHJ-  to  hit  Mma^'Llmwcwanx  they  hit  one 

another 


§61.  Distributive  -Wax 


This  suflSx  expresses  the  distributive  of  intransitive  verbs.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  most  nouns,  even  without  the  aid  of  any  specific  device, 
may  have  the  function  of  intransitive  verbs,  this  suffix  will  be  found 
added  to  nouns,  especially  to  terms  of  relationship.  The  initial  * is 
frequently  changed  into  a*  (see  § 2). 

The  form  -Wax  followed  by  certain  subjective  pronouns  is  subject  to 
a peculiar  law  of  contraction  (see  § 24). 


k!in-  to  hear  70.5 

suqu-  to  join 
tapq-  (?) 

nlctc-  to  fight 

m'^u'sTc^  younger  brother  56.6 
m’lctcl'*  younger  sister  40.2 


Id^na^WaxtG  wa' as  xa/tslu  tnq!a'- 
a}  two  rivers  will  have  one 
language  (literally,  hear  mutu- 
ally their  language  [the  people 
of]  two  rivers)  32.6,  7 

su'quH^ax  ants  hlt^'^  xdLll'yusnE 
adjoining  these  houses  are  built 
80.9,  10. 

alqa'tc  Elay  a'  H cnn°-x  hitsl'^  xd- 
L/a'yu'nE  Ld'j>qaH'’ax  on  one 
place  three  houses  are  built  side 
by  side  80.14,  15 

nl' cteat’’ a^x  »t'n^xyun  (to)  fight 
mutually  they  two  want  (with 
them)  52.2 

md' shmi’ al^x  xd'tsl^wa^x  younger 
brothers  mutually  they  two 
(were)  40.18 

n%'  ctcaf  al^x,  md'sTcvnfal^x  = nl'ct- 
cafaxa^x,  mdshmt' axal^x  (see 
§24) 

ma!  ctcnf  anxan  ( = ma'ctcnt^axcm  - 
xan)  sisters  mutually  we  (excl.) 
are 

§ 51 
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§ 62.  Tentative  -t& 

This  suffix  indicates  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  subject  to  perform 
a certain  action,  and  may  best  be  rendered  by  to  attempt,  to  try  . 

The  native  Siuslaw,  unable  to  express  its  exact  meaning,  rendered  it 
by  various  phrases,  chiefly  by  sentences  like  to  do  something  slowly, 
to  “kind  of”  . • etc.  Verbal  stems  ending  in  a consonant  insert  a 
weak  vowel  between  its  final  sound  and  the  suffix  (see  § 4).  In  ter- 
minal position  this  suffix  appears  as  -tc’ya  (see  § 24). 


yax-  to  see  34.4 

Lxat-  to  run  12.3 
ha'n-  to  beat  72.17 

t!uha'-  to  sell,  to  buy  74.5 

lit!-  to  eat  13,10 
mix-  to  swim 


stl'm^nx  yaxatc’a'wax  there  they 
intend  to  try  to  look  60.7 
yd' xatcHst^nx  lltlaya'  you  (wiU) 
try  to  begin  to  look  for  food  13.7 
ydxatG’ayvdtln  t!dmc  I intend  try- 
ing to  look  for  my  boy  60.1,  2 
Lxa'tatc'lst  kUxu'tc  Llaya'tc  he 
begins  to  attempt  to  run  every- 
where 13.8,  9 

H 8^a  tsi'Tdya  hd'nu'tswa  that  one 
very  (hard)  tries  to  beat  (them) 
78.18 

tiuhatc'l'ntxa'^x  (they  two)  try  to 
sell  their  (dual)  many  (hides) 
ll't/atc'in  I eat  slowl}'^ 
mVxatc'ya  he  is  “kind  of”  swim- 
ming 


§ 63,  Negative  -il  {-tiH) 

This  suffix  expresses  negation  of  action,  and  is  used  with  intransitive 
verbs  onl}'.  Negation  of  ti’ansitive  verbs  by  means  of  a special  suffix 
is  not  exhibited.  The  verbal  stem  to  which  this  suffix  is  added  must 
be  preceded  by  the  negative  particles  TctimA'ntG  not  (see  § 131). 
An  explanation  of  the  parallel  occurrence  of  -ll  and-a’Hs  given  in  § 2. 

to  sleep  23.9  Icumll ntc^nxan  a'^'M  not  we  (excl.) 

sleep  70,19 

xAntm-  to  travel  12.10  Tcumi'ntc  nl'Tc/a  xi'ntmll  not  alone 

he  traveled  94.11 

(A'nsn-  to  think  TcumVntG  nlGtcd'tG  ci'nxll  not  (of) 

anything  he  was  thinking  60. 

20,  21 

gU'I'x-  to  move,  to  shake  27.2  Tcv!  cfCl'uHl  not  he  moved  27.2,  3 
§§  52-53 
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rollw-  to  affirm,  to  answer  17.7 
ta*-  to  live  32.21 

sin^f-  to  be  hungry'  44.11 


Jcu^  yd'tsa  vn'lwll  not  (for)  a long 
time  he  answered  74.4 
squ'vm  H hurrd'ntc  ta'll  inqJa'ltc 
pelican  did  not  live  in  the  bay 
44.1 

Hn  IcumA'ntc  ^'nq!aH  I (am)  not 
hungry  44.15,  16 

Icumi'ntG  xaJ^inl  he  does  not  die  15.8 


xau-  to  die  40.21 

Modal  Elements  of  the  Passive  Voice  (§§  64-59) 


§ 54z.  Introductory 


Siuslaw  employs  a great  number  of  suffixes  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing  the  passive  voice.  Many  of  these  suffixes  express,  besides 
the  passive  idea,  some  other  grammatical  category,  and  according  to 
this  secondary  function  they  may  be  divided  into  the  following  classes: 

(1)  Pure  passive  suffixes. 

(2)  Suffixes  conveying  the  passive  voice  and  temporal  categories. 

(3)  Passive  suffixes  indicating  pronominal  and  possessive  interrela- 
tions. 

The  suffixes  of  the  last  category  have  been  fully  discussed  in  §§38 
and  39. 

§ oo.  Present  Passive  -xam 

It  expresses  the  present  tense  of  the  passive  voice,  and  may  be  added 
directly  to  the  stem  or  may  be  preceded  by  the  verbalizing  suffix  -a* 
(-i)  (see  §§  75,  2).  In  the  latter  case  it  conveys  an  inchoative  passive 
idea.  In  narratives  this  suffix  assumes  the  function  of  an  historic  pres- 
ent. Stems  ending  in  a consonant  insert  a weak  vowel  between  their 
final  sound  and  the  suffix  (see  § 4). 


L/^wa'x-  to  send  7.7 

qaa-  to  enter  44.4 

waa'-  to  speak  7.1 

wllw-  to  affirm  17.7 

shva'-  to  stand  10.9 

hate'-  to  ask  66.16 
lak^-  to  get,  to  take  7.5 


H warn,  L.'dxa' xam  then  finally  he 
was  sent  16.10 

SExa'^tc  qaa' xam  into  a canoe  it 
was  put  in  34.5 

waa'xam  s^atm'tc  he  was  told  thus 

8.1 

vMwa'xam  he  was  answered  “yes  ” 
30.11 

skwaha'xam  ants  xaHca'a^  placed 
was  that  roast  (in  the  fire)  90.9 

H hatc'Vxam  he  was  asked  66.16 

tdhmtca'mi  loTcvn'xam  an  ax  was 
seized  27. 10 


§§  54-55 
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In  two  instances  the  verbal  stem,  to  which  this  suffix  is  added,  has 
been  reduplicated  (see  § 107). 

lI'u  he  comes  9.3  H whn  LllLlwa'xam.  finally  he  was 

approached  16.3 

tE7nu-  to  assemble  7.3  tlEmtlma'xam  wan  they  come  to 

•see  him  now  (literally,  he  is 
assembled  about,  now)  23.3,  4 

For  forms  in  -xamltx^  expressing  passives  with  indirect  object,  the 
grammatical  subject  being  the  property  of  the  indirect  object,  see  § 39. 


§ JFuturc  JPa.ssiveM  in  -atam,  -i  (-a>),  -aa“ 

These  suffixes  indicate  the  future  tense  of  the  passive  voice.  No 
explanation  for  the  occurrence  of  the  variety  of  forms  can  be  given. 
Similarly,  all  attempts  to  correlate  these  different  suffixes  with  certain 
stems  have  been  without  results. 

-atmn  is  added  directly  to  stems.  Stems  ending  in  a-vowels  con- 
tract this  vowel  with  the  initial  a of  the  suffix  (see  § 9).  Final  1 
and  u of  the  stem  are  diphthongized  into  ya  and  wa  respectively 
before  the  addition  of  the  suffix  (see  § 7). 


tEmu-  to  assemble  7.3 


yn“'-  to  find  34.12 
s’a'tsa  thus  8.7 

Ic/a'-  to  invite  16,3 
^vaa'-  to  speak  7. 1 
hln-  to  take  along  23.2 


ntctdh'tcHct  ts  tEm}^wa'  tarn,  . . . 
why  these  you,  will  be  assem- 
bled 30.17 

qn'^' wa' tamtn  I will  be  found 
s’atsa'tamtn  thus  it  will  (be  done) 
to  me 

Ic! aha' tamanx  you  will  be  invited 
waa' tarn  he  will  be  told 
hlna'tam  it  will  be  taken  along 


By  adding  to  -atam  the  objective  form  -un  (see  § 28)  a compound 
suffix  -atamun  is  obtained  which  exercises  the  function  of  a causative 
passive  for  the  future  tense.  No  examples  of  this  formation  have  been 
found  in  the  texts. 

hln-  to  take  along  23.2  hlna'tamun  he  will  cause  him  to 

be  taken  along 

akwa'-  to  stand  10.9  skwaha' tam.un  I will  cause  him  to 

be  placed 

sicwaha' tamun  = skwaha' tamuntn 
(see  § 15) 
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tu'n-  to  invite  16.2  tuna'tamun  I will  cause  him  to 

be  invited 

-T  This  sufBx  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  nominalizing 

suffix  of  identical  phonetic  value.  The  stem  to  which  it  is  added 
invariably  undergoes  a phonetic  change,  which  may  be  called  stem- 
amplification  (see  § 112).  An  explanation  for  the  parallel  occurrence 
of  -%  and  -a*  is  found  in  § 2. 

hln-  to  take  along  23.2 
ku'n-  to  beat  72.17 
Lol-  to  hit 
hakvo-  to  fall  8.7 


ana'x-  to  give  up  16.8 

l!xux^-  reduplicated  form  of 
l!xu-  to  know  40.16 

-aa"  occurs  more  frequently  than  the  two  previously  discussed  suf- 
fixes, and  is  added  to  the  bare  stem.  Stems  ending  in  a contract  their 
final  vowel  with  the  initial  a of  the  suffix  (see  § 9).  Sometimes,  but 
not  as  a rule,  the  stem  is  amplified  before  adding  the  future  passive 
-aa“.  This  suffix  usually  requires  the  accent. 

hutca}'  xm^na'a'^  much 
playing  will  be  done  9.6,  7 
Hn  kumVntc  st'n^xyun  Llxmaya'a"^ 
I not  want  it  (that)  he  shall  be 
killed  15.8,  16.2 

s^a'tsa  tu'na'ay‘  thus  he  will  be 
invited  16.2 

atsl'tG  waa'xam  rnsqUhia' a'^  thus 
it  was  said,  “A  dance  will  be 
arranged  for  him  ” 19.1,  2 
d'n^xyatlya  ants  Kite  Lidxa'ay-  was 
thinking  that  man  (who)  was 
going  to  be  sent  19.8,  9 
d'n^xyunE  xawa'a^  it  was  desired 
(that)  he  be  killed  24.1 
wbm.  Kina' ay-  now  he  will  be  taken 
along  25.1 


xnV^n-  to  do  10.5 
hlxmal'-  to  kill  15.3 

tun-  to  invite 
ma'qH-  to  dance  28.7 

l!ox-  to  send  16.10 

xau-  to  die  40.21 
Kin-  to  take  along  9.5 


Mya'nln  I shall  be  taken  along 
kywa'^nln  I shall  be  beaten 
iPwa'llnx  you  will  get  hit 
Hdyx  tn'xoatc  Kakwa' a}  they  two 
into  the  water  will  be  thrown 
88.7,  8 

rvictx  a'naxa}  suppose  he  be 
given  up  64.26 
ilx^xva'xwln  I shall  be  known 
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tutc-  to  spear  62.2  iPwatca'a'^  it  will  be  speared  62.8 

to  get  7.5  hum^ntc^nx  txu  lahwa!a'^^  tuha'- 

a^7ix  7ja/^'xa  not  for  nothing  they 
will  get  you,  they  will  buy  you 
big  (literally,  not  you  just  taken 
will  be,  bought  you  will  be 
much)  74.16,  17 


§ <57.  Past  Passive  -xamyax 


This  suffix  is  (loosely)  composed  of  the  present  passive  -xam  (see 
§ 65)  and  of  the  suffix  for  the  past  tense  -yax  (see  § 74). 


(jnu'-  to  find  56.9 
to  seize  7.5 
s^a'tsa  thus  11.10 
hlq/-  to  start  15.1 


Lim.Jia"q  qn'^'wa'xumyax  elk  was 
found  34.12,  13 

anis  Kite  Idkun' xanajax  that  man 
(who)  was  seized  60.12 
s^atsl' xamyax  thus  it  was  (done) 
32.16 

s^a'tsa  lily! a' xamyax  thus  it  was 
started  32.16 


xau'  he  died  40.21  xa'^vn' xamyax  he  was  killed  29.6 

That  the  composition  of  this  suflBx  is  felt  to  be  rather  loose  may  be 
best  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  sign  of  the  past  {-yax)  may  pre- 
cede the  passive  suffix  -xam,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  instances: 


(A'nsn-  to  think  60.21 

hv}-  (?)  to  lose 
ydkll'tc-  in  pieces  96.11 

tdha'^c-  to  be  glad  27.1 


d'n^xyaxam  s^atsl'tc  it  was  thought 
thus  27.6 

hv^'yaxan  (I)  got  lost  68.2 
ydldltcya'xa/m  xwd'katc  into  pieces 
was  (cut)  his  head  29.4,  5 
tcHia^cya'xam  wdn  gladness  was 
felt  now  23.3 


In  all  these  instances  the  suffix  -yaxam  has  resulted  from  an  origi- 
nal -yaxxam  (see  § 15). 

§ 58.  Passive  Vet'bs  in  -utn-  (-aOtn-),  -u'nE  (-a^'nE) 

These  suffixes  are  extensively  employed  in  the  formation  of  the 
passive  voice;  alone  they  do  not  express  any  particular  tense. 
They  may  be  added  either  directly  to  the  stem,  or  to  the  stem  ver- 
balized by  means  of  the  suffix  -a*  (see  § 75).  The  subjective  suffixes 
arc  added  to  these  suffixes  by  means  of  a weak  vowel  (see  § 4);  but 
since  the  third  person  singular  has  no  distinct  form,  and  as  clusters  of 
§§  57-58 
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consonants  in  tinal  position  are  inadmissible,  the  form  of  this  suffix  in 
terminal  position  is  always  -utnE  {-aHiiE). 

The  form  -iVnE  has  resulted  from  the  change  of  the  t of  -utn-  to  a 
weak  aspiration  (see  § 16).  The  interchange  between  u and  has 


been  discussed  in  § 2. 

qaLx-  to  count  8.5 
xnl'^n-  to  do  10.5 

waa-  to  speak  7.1 

qatcu^’tx  he  drinks 

lhalx'tx-  to  shout  continually 

11.10 

waa^'  he  says  8.9 

tutca^'  he  spears  62.2 
xahla^'  he  makes  50.8 

XTvi'^n-  to  do  10.5 

mUtc-  to  burn  26.9 

waa'’  he  says  8.9 

xaila^'  he  makes  50.8 

k!a-  to  invite  16.3 

8%'nxH-  to  desire  18.5 
L/dnxtx-  to  tell  continually 


H qa'LxutriE  then  it  was  counted 
s^a'tsa  xml'^nutnE  thus  it  was  done 

62.9 

kumi'ntc  nictcUtc  wa°’'aHnE  noth- 
ing was  said  18.3 

'pa’l'u  qatcv}' txaHuE  (from  the) 
well  it  is  drunk  76.12 
Ihall'txaHnE  he  is  continually 
shouted  at 

at^'tc^n  xoaa'yutnE  thus  I am  told 

20.6 

tutca'yutuE  it  is  speared  8.7 
tsi'hll  H xdLla'yutnE 

many  arrows  are  m^de  78.6 
s^a'tsa  xnl''^nu  nE  thus  it  is  done 

74.2 

ma'ltcunE  ants  hltsx'^  a fire  was 
built  (in)  that  house  25.2 
s^atsl'tc  waa'yunE  ants  Jxltc  thus 
was  told  that  man  30.2,  3 
h!%x  tE'q  xdL!a'yunE  everything 
is  made  78.5,  6 

klaha'yunin  I am  invited  17.9 
klaha'yunanx  thou  art  invited 

16.3 

k!aha'yu'nat(A  you  are  invited 

30.10 

si'n^xyu^nanx  Ll'utux  you  are 
wanted  (to)  come  19.7,  8 
atn'tc  L !dn%' txaF nE  thus  it  is  fre- 
quently said  16.9 


When  preceded  by  the  sign  of  the  past  tense,  -yax  (see  § 74),  these 
suffixes  denote  the  passive  voice  of  the  past  tense. 

hate  - to  ask  66. 16  at^'tc  waa^'  ants  ha' te’yaxa'^' tnE 

thus  said  that  one  (who)  was 
asked  66.24,  25 


3045°— Bull. 


40,  pt*2- 


-12- 


§ 58 


33 
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haw-  to  finish  14.6  ...  antshltn'^  ka'^wa^' styaacaHnE 

(when)  that  house  began  to  be 
finished 


§ 0.9.  Diirative  Passives  in  -Isutn-  (-isu'iiE),  -usn- 


-Tsutn  - {-isii'nri).  This  sufllx  is  composed  of  the  durative  -Is  (see 
§ 69)  and  of  the  passive  -utn-  (see  § 68).  It  denotes  a passive  action 
of  long  duration.  Owing  to  its  durative  character,  the  verbal  stem  to 
which  this  suflSx  is  added  is  frequently  amplified  (see  § 112)  or  dupli- 
cated (see  § 107).  -Isutn-  interchanges  constantly*  with  -a^sntn-  (see 
§§  2,  69).  The  subjective  pronouns  are  added  by  means  of  a weak 
vowel.  In  final  position  it  occurs  as  -IsutnE^  because  a final  cluster  of 
^-l-w  is  inadmissible  (see  § 4).  The  change  of  the  to  a weak  aspi- 
ration in  -Isu'nE  has  been  fully  discussed  in  § 16  (see  also  § 68). 


Idn-  to  call  b}’^  name 
(^I'x-  to  shake  27.3 
waa'-  to  speak  7.1 
hits-  to  put  on  11.8 
lI'u  (they)  come  9.3 
ya/f-'-  to  look  23.9 
qaLx-  to  count  8.6 
waa'-  to  speak  7.1 
hal-  to  shout  13.11 
l!xu-  to  know  40.16 


lafnlsutnE  ants  hltc  he  is  constantly 
called,  that  man  23.7 

(n'l'xfisutnE  he  is  constantly  shaken 
27.2 

atn'te  wa'a^sunE  thus  he  is  always 
told  24.2 

Mya'tslsutiiE  it  is  frequently  put 
on  11.7 

LllLlufi! mtnE  he  is  being  ap- 
proached 26.2 

ya'q'^hlsunE  he  is  continually 
watched  26.1 

qa'hxhsunE  it  is  being  counted 
62.11 

atsl'tc  waa^'sunE  thus  he  is  being 
told  23.10 

Ihall'sunE  he  is  continually 
shouted  at  14.2 

Jcu^  l!xu'x0su^7ie  tcaltci'tc  ants 
annt  not  it  was  known  where 
that  one  went  64.16,  16 


-usn-  is  a combined  suffix.  Its  first  element  is  undoubtedly  the  du- 
rative -us  (see  § 69);  while  the  second  component  seems  to  represent 
an  abbreviated  form  of  the  passive  suffix  -utn-,  discussed  in  § 68.  It 
indicates  a passive  action  of  long  duration  or  frequent  occurrence,  and 
may  best  be  rendered  by  it  would  . . . 

§ 59  • 
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This  suffix  is  always  added  to  the  verbal  stem  by  means  of  the  ver- 
balizing -a^  (changed  into  -1;  see  § 76).  Both  -i  and  -a*  are  subject  to 
consonantization  before  the  initial  vowel  of  the  passive  suffix,  so  that 
this  suffix  invariably  occurs  as  -lyusn-  or  -ayusn-  (see  § 8).  In  a few 
instances  it  appears  as  -V-yusn-  (see  § 2).  The  subjective  pronouns 
beginning  with  a consonant  are  added  to  this  suffix  by  means  of  a 
weak  vowel;  and  as  a third  person  singular  has  no  special  form,  and 
since  a terminal  cluster  of  s-t-w  is  inadmissible,  these  suffixes  in  termi- 
nal position  always  appear  as  -usue,  -lyusnE  or  -ayusnE  (see  § 4). 


tqul-  to  shout  52.8 

hcd-  to  shout  13.11 
waa'-  to  speak  7.1 
Idn-  to  call  23.7 
tu-  to  buy  74.17 
amV^n-  to  do  10.15 
llq-  to  dig  84.2 
xdLl-  to  make  50.8 


tqull'yusnE  ants  tcixnl'nE  he  is 
always  shouted  at,  that  raccoon 
76.16,  17 

Ihall'yusriE  he  would  be  shouted 
at  70.22 

atsd'tc  waa'yusriE  thus  he  would 
be  told  24.7 

IdnatH'yusnE  he  is  continually 
called  76.17,  18 

tuha' yusTiE  she  would  be  bought 
74.18,  19 

s^a'tsa  xnV^nl' yusriE  thus  it  would 
be  done  76.5 

Uqe'^'yusnE  ants  dug  would 

be  the  ground  80.6 

xdLll'yusnE  ants  made  is 

that  house  80.13 


In  one  instance  this  suffix  has  been  added  to  a verbal  stem  by  means 
of  the  verbalizing  -u^  (see  § 75). 

tctn'^-  to  pack  tcnn'^v! yusuE  H qatc^nl' yusuE  they 

pack  it  and  go  (literally,  it  is 
packed  and  carried  off)  100.20 

In  another  instance  the  suffix  appears  as  -wusue. 

lI'u  (they)  come  9.3  hlmVlccu  Llvn'wusnE  flounder  is 

brought  continually  100.10 

This  occurrence  of  the  w before  -usnE  may  be  explained  as  due  to 
retrogressive  assimilation;  that  is  to  say,  the  original  y has  been 
changed  into  w to  agree  in  character  with  theiw  of  the  stem  liwa^'  he 
COMES. 
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Modal  Elements  of  the  Imperative  and  Exhortative  Modes  (§§  60-64) 

§ (iO.  Inirodnctorij 

Attention  has  keen  called  in  § 40  to  the  variety  of  suffixes  that  are 
emplo3’ed  in  Siuslaw  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  imperative 
mode.  By  far  the  majority  of  these  suffixes  indieate,  besides  the  im- 
perative idea,  also  pronominal  and  possessive  interrelations  between 
subject  and  object.  These  have  been  treated  as  primai;jly  objective 
forms,  and  have  been  fully  discussed  in  §§  40-48.  In  the  following 
sections  only  such  suffixes  will  be  discussed  the  primarj'  functions 
of  which  are  those  of  an  imperative  mode. 

Siuslaw  makes  a clear  distinction  between  a true  imperative,  a pro- 
hibitive, and  an  exhortative  mode,  and  expresses  these  three  varieties 
by  means  of  distinct  formative  elements. 

The  difference  between  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  imperative  and 
exhortative  is  one  of  degree  rather  than  of  contents.  The  imperative 
expresses  a command  more  or  less  peremptory;  while  the  exhortative 
conveys  an  admonition,  a wish.  Furthermore,  the  exhortative  rarely 
applies  to  the  second  person  as  the  subject  of  the  action.  All  exhor- 
tative expressions  are  preceded  b}*  the  particle  qaH  (see  § 129)  and  are 
rendered  by  let  me,  him  . . . , permit  me  to  . . . , may  i . . . , etc 


§ Ul.  Itn2)erative  Suffix  for  lutrau.sitive  Verhx  -Em 

This  suffix  is  added  to  intransitive  verbs  only,  regardless  of  whether 
they  express  a real  active  idea  or  a mere  condition.  It  is  suffixed  di- 
rectly to  the  verbal  stem;  and  when  added  to  stems  that  end  in  a 
vowel,  the  obscure  e of  the  suffix  is  contracted  with  the  vowel  of  the 
stem.  In  such  contractions  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  stem-vowel 
usually  predominate  (see  § 9).  The  second  person  singular  is  not  ex- 
pressed. The  imperative  for  the  second  persons  dual  and  plural  is 
obtained  by  suffixing  to  -Em  the  subjective  pronouns  -ts  and  -tm  re- 
spectively (see  § 24).  These  pronouns  are  added  by  means  of  a weak 
a- vowel  (see  § 4). 


lit!-  to  eat  13.10 
lewis-  to  wake  up  40.9 
waa'-  to  speak  7.1 
qatc^n-  to  go  8.2 
ma!q!%-  to  dance  28.7 
§§  60-61 


eat!  40.26 

^tyi'sxmwake  up!  58.5 
wa'am  speak! 
qa'tenEm  go! 
maqlyEin  dance! 
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haw-  to  quit,  to  end  14.6 
qatd^n- to  go  8.2 
tqul-  to  shout  52.8 
qdtx-  to  cry  68. 15 
xaVn-  to  climb  up  12.4 


ha'um  quit! 

qa' tc7iEmats  you  two  go! 
tqu'lEmats  you  two  shout! 
qd'txEmat<A  you  cry ! 
xaIl7iEmat(A  you  climb  up! 


In  negative  sentences  the  imperative  suffix  -Em  is  replaced  by  the 
durative  -is  (see  § 69).  The  whole  phrase  is  preceded  by  the  particle 
of  negation  lev} , TcumVntc  not  (see  § 131),  to  which  are  added  the  sub- 
jective pronouns  for  the  second  persons  (see  §§  24,  26). 


xhntm-  to  travel  12.10 
a“s-  to  sleep  24.1 
qa}ha'ntc  far  10.3 

waa'-  to  speak  7.1 

qata^n-  to  go  8.2 

ma'qH-  to  dance  28.7 


Icvn'nx  oA'ntmls  don’t  travel! 

Tcvnnx  a'^sds  don’t  sleep!  23.9 

Icvnnx  qa^halntdis  don’t  (go)  far 
away!  56.21 

Icwlnx  s^atsd'tc  wa'ah  don’t  thus 
say!  50.1 

IcuHs  qa' tennis  don’t  you  two  go! 
54.23,  56.1 

Icumi'ntc^tcd  ma'qHs  don’t  ye 
dance! 


By  suffixing  to  the  imperative  tne  subjective  pronouns  for  the  first 
persons  dual  and  plural  (see  § 24),  an  exhortative  mode  for  these  per- 
sons is  obtained. 

tca'xum  go!  tca'ammans  let  us  two  (inch)  go! 

68.5 

ll’t/sm  eat!  40.26  1%'tlEmans  let  us  two  (inch)  eat* 

ll'tlEmanl  let  us  (inch)  eat! 

na'lEm  start!  na'lEmaiil  let  us  (inch)  start! 


§ (12.  Imperative  Suffix  for  Transitive  Verbs  -is  (-a^s) 

This  suffix  expresses  an  imperative  transitive  idea.  It  must  not  be 
confused  with  the  durative  suffix  -%s  (see  § 69),  the  phonetic  resem- 
blance between  these  two  suffixes  being  purely  accidental.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  durative  -is  indicates  an  intransitive  action, 
and  is  made  transitive  b}?^  the  addition  of  the  transitive  -un  (see  § 28). 

The  student  is  easily  apt  to  confuse  these  two  suffixes,  because  in 
the  prohibitive  mode  the  transitivized  durative  -%sun  (see  p.  518)  is 
used;  but  this  use  is  perfectly  logical,  since  a transitive  prohibitive  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  idea  of  a (negated)  action  of  long  dura- 
tion performed  by  a second  person  as  subject. 

§ 62 
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The  following  table  may  best  serve  to  distinguish  at  a glance  be- 
tween the  different  suffixes  in  -Is  that  occur  in  Siuslaw: 


Not  related 

-l«  transitive  imperative 

■la  intransitive  dmatlve 

Related 

-Mfin  transitive  prohibitive 

-isun  transitive  durative 

The  imperative  for  the  second  persons  dual  und  plural  is  not  often 
expressed  by  suffixing  to  -Is  the  subjective  pronouns  -is  and  -id  re- 
spectively (see  § 24),  because  the  subjective  pronouns  are  usually  suf- 
fixed to  attributes  and  particles  that  precede  the  verbal  term  (see  § 26). 


The  interchange  between  -4  and 

waa'-  to  talk  7.1 
Llwan-  to  tell  7.3 

tu'tc-  to  spear  62.2 
hln-  to  take  along  9.5 
slcwa'-  to  stand  10.9 
hamx-  to  tie  8.6 
qatdn-  to  go  8.2 
lit!-  to  eat  13.10 


has  been  discussed  in  § 2. 

wa'a^staXk.  to  him!  76.18 
L/wa'nls  tell  him!  30.13 
111' said  L/wa'nls  well  you  tell 
(them)!  30.3 
iPwaJids  spear  it!  64.2 
/ii'mstake  it  along! 
sTcwa'ha/s  set  it  up! 
ha' mans  tie  it! 

qa'tdnlsats  you  two  make  him  go! 
ll't/lsatd  you  eat  it! 


In  negative  sentences  the  imperative  suffix  is  replaced  by  the  tran- 
sitive form  of  the  durative  -Iswi  (see  § 69).  The  verb  is  preceded  by 
the  negative  particle  kumi'ntc,  used  in  connection  with  the  subjec- 
tive pronouns  for  the  second  persons  (see  §§  131,  40). 

I 

h/wan-  to  tell  7.3  Jcvn'nx  L/wa'nlsun  don’t  3mu  tell 

him!  17.1,  2 

qatc^n-  to  go  8.2  kvnnx  qaltc^nlsdn  don’t  you  make 

him  go! 

hln-  to  take  along  9.5  kumi’ntdnx  hl'nlsun  don’t  \'ou 

take  it  along! 

The  exhortative  for  the  first  persons  is  formed  by  adding  to  -4s  the 
subjective  pronouns  for  these  persons  (see  § 24). 

to  take  7.5  la'Tcvnsans  let  us  two  (inch)  take  it! 

haw-  to  quit,  to  stop  14.6  ha'wlsanl  let  us  (inch)  stop  it! 


§ 05.  Intransitive  Exhortative  -ixmi  (-aJxmt) 

This  suffix  expresses  an  admonition,  addressed  to  a first  or  third 
person,  to  perform  an  action  that  has  no  object.  The  verb  must  be 
preceded  by  the  exhortative  particle  qaH  (see  § 129),  and  the  subjective 
§ 63 
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pronouns  indicating  the  subject  of  the  action  are  added  to  this  parti- 
cle and  never  to  the  exhortative  suffix  (see  § 26). 

The  reasons  for  the  interchange  between  -Ixmi  and  -a'^amd  are 


discussed  in  § 2. 

qat(^n-  to  go  8.2 
a“s-  to  sleep  23.9 
waa'-  to  speak  7.1 

ma'qlH  to  dance  28.7 

hal-  to  shout  13.11 


qaH  qatc^nl'xmi  let  him  go  I 
qaRn  let  me  sleep! 

qaH^ns  let  us  two  (incl.) 

speak! 

qa^'Pnxan  maqH'xmi  let  us  (excl.) 
dance! 

qa^'l^til  hall'xrrd  let  us  (incl.) 
shout! 


qatcu-  to  drink  76.12  qa^'l^nx  qatcu^'xmi  let  them  drink ! 

lit!-  to  eat  13.10  qaH  lUH'xnii  let  him  eat! 

In  one  single  instance  the  exhortative  for  a second  person  (singular) 
occurs.  The  suffix  is  followed  by  the  future  passive  -I  (see  § 56),  and 
the  exhortative  particle  is  missing. 


malic-  to  burn  25.2  mUtcH'xmlnx  you  may  get  burned 

(literally,  to  burn  [exhortative, 
future  passive]  thou)  26.9 


§ 64.  Exhortative  -1 


This  suffix  admonishes  the  speaker  to  perform  an  act,  the  object  of 
which  must  be  one  of  the  second  persons,  and  may  best  be  rendered 
into  English  by  let  me,  thee  ....  The  object  of  the  action  is 
expressed  by  adding  the  subjective  pronouns  to  this  suffix  (see  § 24) 
by  means  of  a weak  a-vowel  (see  §4).  Singular  subjects  are  not  ex- 
pressed phonetically;  duality  or  plurality  of  subject  is  indicated  by 
means  of  the  independent  personal  pronouns  (see  § 113).  The  particle 
(see  § 127)  frequently  follows  these  exhortative  forms,  and,  when 
preceding  a form  with  the  second  person  singular  as  the  object  {-lanx), 
it  changes  the  final  x into  a (see  § 4). 


L/wan-  to  tell  17.1 
Lol-  to  hit 
hate'-  to  ask  66.16 
Llwan-  to  tell  17.1 


L/wa'nlanx  let  me  tell  thee! 
Ldls'lats  let  me  hit  you  two! 
ha'tc'latci  let  me  ask  you! 
L/wd'nlanalc^  let  me  tell  thee! 
<L/wd’nlanx  Tc'^ 


For  other  devices  employed  in  Siuslaw  for  the  purpose  of  express- 
ing the  exhortative  mode,  see  § 129. 


§ 64 
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TEMPORAL  SUFFIXES  (§§  66-74) 


§66.  Introductory 

Siuslaw  shows  a rich  development  of  the  category  of  time,  and  em- 
ploys a variety  of  suffixes  for  the  purpose  of  denoting  the  different 
tenses  of  actions  and  conditions.  The  simple  form  of  the  verb  has 
an  indefinite  character  and  is  used  to  denote  past  and  present  occur- 
rences, but  otherwise  the  temporal  classification  is  strictly  adhered  to. 

All  temporal  suffixes  ma}'  be  divided  into  semi-temporal  and  true 
temporal  suffixes.  Primarily , each  of  these  suflBxes  expresses  the  tense 
of  an  intransitive  action  only;  but  by  suffixing  to  the  tense  sign 
transitive  suflBxes,  such  as  -un,  -uts,  etc.,  the  same  idea  of  time  for 
transitive  occurrences  is  obtained.  The  only  exceptions  are  found  in 
the  intentional  and  future  tenses,  which  show  two  separate  forms— 
one  for  intransitive  verbs  and  the  other  for  transitive  actions  (see 
§§  41,  70,  73). 

Semi-temporal  Suffixes  (§§  66-70) 

§ (id.  Inchoative  -st 


This  suffix  denotes  the  commencement  of  an  action,  and  assumes  in 
some  instances  a transitional  significance.  Stems  ending  in  a con- 
sonant insert  a weak  vowel  between  the  final  consonant  and  the  initial 
element  of  the  suffix  (see  § 4).  When  it  is  desired  to  express  the 
inchoative  tense  of  a transitive  action,  the  transitive  -un  or  an}'^  of  the 
other  transitive  forms  is  added  to  the  suffix  (see  §§  27  et  seq.). 


qwaxtc-  to  go  towards  62.8. 

maltc-  to  burn  25.2 
L/xatatc'-  to  attempt  to  run 

qa^n'^-  to  be  tired 

qatx-  to  cry  58.15 
vMtc-  to  send 

mate-  to  lie  38.21 


H qwa!xt(A8t  tdi'watc  and  she  began 
to  go  towards  the  water  90. 22 
mVlt(Ast  he  began  to  burn  29.3 
Lxa'tate’ht  Tdexu'te  Llaya'tc  he 
begins  to  attempt  to  run  in  all 
directions  13.8,  9 
qa''nust  a'ntsHc  m'^u'sk'^  he  began 
to  get  tired,  his  younger  brother 
58.11 

Ha'^x  stlm  qa'txast  and  the}^  two 
there  began  to  cry  58.17 
qamita'tc  vA'UcAstun  her  father 
(discriminative)  began  to  send 
* her  92.20 

s^aM'tc  mi't(Astun  . . . thus  he 
began  to  fell  . . . 94.7,  8 


§§  65-66 
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ha'mnlt!-  to  believe  78.1,  2 H wan  ha'n^nl't.'wtun  and  finally 

she  began  to  believe  him  46.3 

In  a few  instances  this  suffix  will  be  fouqd  added  to  a stem  after  the 
same  has  been  verbalized  by  means  of  the  suffix  -a^  (see  §75). 

anntm-  to  travel  about  12.10  Tdexu'tc  Llaya'tc  H^nx  m'ntma^st 

everywhere  they  began  to  travel 
about  72.20 

s^a^tu'ni  pEll'tc  an' ntma^stun  the 
big  one  first  he  began  to  take 
along  92.18 

wusya'a^st  ants  ml'lcla  hUo  began 
to  feel  sleepy  that  bad  man  26. 
1,2  ^ 

wusya'ahtin  I begin  to  feel  sleepy 
26.8 

wa'nvntsltH'stun  already  he  (had) 
commenced  to  devour  him  94.19 
(i  = (2^  see  § 2) 


wvM-  to  be  sleepy 


lU!-  to  eat  13.10 


It  sometimes  follows  the  other  true  temporal  suffixes,  lending  to  the 
inchoative  action  a definite  tense. 

planyaH-  to  be  sorry  (present  planya^' t%stutsm.E  haHc  he  began 
tense)  to  feel  sorry  for  his  (boy)  40.21 

maltc-  to  burn  25.2  H maltdi'ust  hewill  begin  to  build  a 

fire  90.6 

In  a number  of  cases  this  suffix  expresses  an  adjectival  idea. 


pin-  to  be* sick  40.21 


yVqlay--  to  split 
haw-  to  finish  14.6 


ants  plnast  he  (who)  begins  to  get 
sick,  he  (who)  is  sick:  hence  the 
sick  (man)  86.15 

yVqla'^st  qJa'll  pitch  (that)  begins 
to  split,  split  pitch 
haHoa^'st  finished 
tmna'st  any  kind  of  a place  {sic) 
66.6 


§ 67.  Terminative  -ixai  (-a^xai) 

This  suffix  expresses  termination  of  an  action.  The  stem  to  which 
it  is  suffixed  must  be  preceded  by  some  form  of  the  verb  hau-  to  end, 
TO  FINISH.  For  the  interchange  between  -%xa^  and  -a>xa^  see  § 2. 

§ 67 
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jAte-  to  go  over  88.15 

qatx-  to  cry  58. 15 
loait-  to  snow 

hal-  to  shout  13.11 

hamx-  to  tie  8.6 

In-  to  call 

waa'-  to  talk  7.1 


hau'un  pUca^'xa^  I quit  going  over 
(logs) 

hau'un  qatxah'xa^  1 quit  crying 

hau'tx  waltl'xa^  it  stopped  snow- 
ing 

hau'txan  hcAa}'xaf  1 stopped  shout- 
ing 

hau'ln  harnxl'xa^  1 quit  tying 
Tiis  ... 

hau'ln  Ina^'xa^  llntc  1 quit  calling 
his  name 

hau'ln  waa^'xa^  I quit  talking  to 
him 


It  seems  that  the  terminative  suflBx  is  frequentl}'^  subject  to  the  law 
of  vocalic  harmony,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Siuslaw  makes  but  little 
attempt  at  the  harmonization  of  its  vowels  (see  § 11).  I have  found 
a few  examples  showing  that  the  initial  vowel  of  the  sulBx  has  been 
assimilated  to  the  qualit}"  of  the  vowel  of  the  stem.  Whether  this  rule 
applies  to  all  cases  could  not  be  determined  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. 

XU71-  to  snore  27.9  hau'txanxunu^'xa*{vtXi(inoixfiina''- 

xa^)  I quit  snoring 

hun-  it  gets  dark  34.8  huu' tx hunu}' xa*'  i.V“^(and  not  hu- 

nah'xa^)  it  stopped  getting  dark 
to  assemble  7.3  hau'tx  tEma^'ya'^xa'^  hltu'tc  (and 

not  tE7ixa^ya}' xaS)  he  quit  as- 
sembling (the)  people 


§ HH.  FrequentathWH  -atli,  -itx  (-a>tx)  ^ 


-atil  denotes  frequency  of  action,  and  may  best  be  rendered  by 
FREQUENTLY,  ALWAYS.  In  the  first  person  singular  the  fitial  long 
vowel  of  this  suffix  is  shortened  (see  § 24).  In  terminal  position  the 
suffix  -at!%  is  often  changed  into  -atlya  (see  §§  7,  24). 


ch'nxh-  to  think  60.21 
hakw-  to  fall  8.7 
qatc^n-  to  go  8.2 
nalcwa^-  to  be  poor 
§ 68 


(A'n^xyatlya  he  is  alwaj^s  thinking 

12.4 

ha'hwatlya  it  always  falls  down 
90.12 

qa'tc^natlya  he  frequently  goes 

14.5 

ndlcvM' yatyavxan  we  (excl.)  are 
always  poor  76.19 
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lI'u-  to  come  9.2 
ta^-  to  live  16.2 
qaa'-  to  enter  34.5 

In  one  instance  this  suffix  occurs 
Tc!ap-  low  tide  36.18 


ni'ct(Ain  sqa^Tc  hl'wat!%  because 
there  became  frequently  68.4,  5 
pl''tsis  ta'yatH  in  the  ocean  he 
always  lived  44.18 
nictd'tcanx  tanx  Tcu^  qaa'tH  in- 
qla'aHc  why  do  you,  this  one, 
not  frequently  come  into  the 
river?  44.3,  4 

as  -t/l. 

tE  Tc/apa^'t/l  %nq!a'a^  (so  that)  al- 
ways dry  (may  be)  this  river  38.2 


When  frequency  of  action  in  transitive  verbs  is  to  be  expressed, 
the  transitive  suffixes  are  added  to  the  frequentative  -at!%.  This 
suffix  amalgamates  with  the  transitive  -un  into  -atlyun  (see  § 8). 


d'md-  to  think  60.21 

(M'ay  to  shake  27.2 
pianya^'  he  is  sorry 


ta^-  to  sit  to  live  16.2 


din^xyatlyun  mita'ln  I am  always 
thinking  of  my  father 
d'l’xyatlynn  qna  I always  shake  it 
td'TcIya  planya^'tlyun  haHc  (ev- 
erybody) is  very  sorry  for  him, 
(everybody)  hates  him  19.2,  3 
( < planya^ya' t!  yun). 
ants  tU'tlyun  {<taya't!yun)  that 
(on  which)  he  was  sitting  94.6 


-ttx  has  the  same  function  as  -at/l,  and  was  invariably  rendered  by 
CONSTANTLT,  ALWAYS.  It  is  Usually  preceded  or  followed  by  the  tem- 
poral adverb  Inat  always  (see  § 120).  The  phonetic  resemblance  be- 
tween this  suffix  and  the  objective  -Ux  (see  § 33)  I believe  to  be  purely 
accidental.  This  suffix  occurs  often  as  -aHx  (see  § 2). 

qatdn-  to  go  8.2  ya°-'xa^x  h!ona}'  a'ntsux  qatdnl'tx 

much  they  two  talk,  those  two 
(who)  keep  on  going  56.7 

p'^a^'hn.-  to  hunt  15.3  tdf  mqmatc  H^nx  paLnl'tx  some  of 

them  are  constantly  hunting 
82.16,  17 

mEqla^'tx  he  always  dances  86.2 

§ 68 


ma' q!%-  to  dance  28.7 
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idl'xci-  to  work  48.10 

si' nan-  to  desire  18.5 

ta^n-  to  be  full  60.19 
yiicu7n-  to  watch 
qatc^n-  to  go  8.2 


an'l‘xcitxa^x  a'litsitcx^  md'il  they 
two  were  constantly  fixing  those 
their  (dual)  dams  50.3,  4 
si'nontx  tstc  mictdi'^  he  always 
wants  that  her  younger  sister 
92.13,  14 

taqanl'tx  kltu'stc  it  is  always  full 
of  people  70.3,  4 

yixiimV  txana'^x  they  two  were 
constantly  watching  him  94.1 
qatcrinV txa^n  Indt  1 always  make 
him  go 


In  a few  instances,  especially  when  following  other  suffixes,  the 
frequentative  -Itx  seems  to  lose  its  initial  1. 

hawa}'  it  ends  14.6  hawa^'stx  ants  Lxya'wa  he  begins 

to  finish  (kindling)  that  fire 
{hawa^'stx  < hawa^'st  + -tx,  see 
§ 15)  90.7,  8 

tHihatc'lxi-  to  tiy  to  sell  sev-  yaxn}' txa'^x  ta'tc^ax  Iqld'nv,  Ha'^x 
erally  (?)  Uuhatdl'ntxa'^x  (when)  they 

begin  to  multiply  (have  much) 
these  their  (dual)  hides,  then 
they  two  constantly  tried  to  sell 
them  100.19 

yuh!-  to  break  yvF^hla'tx  qa'^xdnu'  it  constantly 

broke  on  the  top  94.4 

These  three  examples  may  also  be  explained  as  demonstrating  the 
application  of  the  pronominal  suffix  -Ux  (see  § 33). 


§ (to.  Du  rat  ires  -is  (-a’s),  -us 

Duration  of  action  is  expressed  in  Siuslaw  by  means  of  the  suffix  -s, 
which,  however,  never  occurs  alone.  It  invariably  enters  into  compo- 
sition with  other  suffixes,  such  as  the  suffix  for  the  past  tense,  for  the 
passive  voice,  etc.,  or  it  is  preceded  by  either  i or  u.  It  is'  not  in- 
conceivable that  this  durative  -s  may  be  related  to  the  auxiliary  -s  (see 
§ 76).  The  diiference  between  -is  and  -us  seems  to  be  of  a true  tem- 
poral nature. 

-ts  (-a^s)  denotes  duration,  continuation  of  action  of  a clearly 
marked  future  significance,  and,  owing  to  this  future  character,  it  is 
employed  extensively  in  the  formation  of  the  imperative  mode  (see 

§ 69 
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the  durative  -4s. 

Tint-  to  travel  23.1 
to*-  to  live,  to  stay  16.2 
ma'qH-  to  dance  28.7 

xnV“n-  to  do  10.5 
waa'-  to  speak  7.  1 
slcwa-  to  stand  10.9 
xnV‘’n-  to  do  10.5 
waa'-  to  speak  7.  1 
tlcum-  to  make  a dam  48.8 

qaLX-  to  count  62.8 


(see  § 28)  to 
-ah  see  § 2. 

tci'wans  oA'ntls  to  the  water  we  two 
(inch)  will  keep  on  traveling  92.9 
stlm  ta'%s  there  he  kept  on  staj'ing 
70.12 

wa>  ya'tsa  Hn  ma'qlls  even  for  a 
long  time  1 still  keep  on  dan- 
cing 72.10 

s^a'tsanl  xnx'^nls  thus  we  (inch) 
will  do  every  time  72.14,  15 
at^'tc  wa'a^s  ants  h%tc  thus  kept 
on  saying  the  man  25.9 
slcwa'ha's  ants  kite  continually 
standing  is  that  man  64.11 
qnl'xts^nx  xn4''^n%sun  you  will  con- 
tinually do  it  70.11,  12 
at^'tc  wa' a'sHn  thus  he  kept  on 
saying  to  him  64.14 
Hns  tkioa'mlsun  and  we  two  (inch) 
still  will  keep  on  making  dams 
48.14 


qa' Lxesun  ants  tsxayu''^^  (they) 
keep  on  counting  those  days  8.5 


Transitive  verbs  add  -un  or  its  equivalents 
For  the  interchange  between  -Is  and 


-iXs  is  suffixed  mostly  to  stems  that  have  been  verbalized  by  means 
of  the  suffix  -a®  (see  § 75),  and  expresses  a continuative  action  per- 
formed in  the  present  tense.  It  applies  to  transitive  verbs  having 
a third  person  object.  Examples  for  similar  forms  with  a second 
person  object  were  not  obtained. 


^qa^'  he  digs  84.  2 

\h!xtnay-  to  kill  16.1 
\llt!-  to  eat  13.10 

tkum-  to  make  a dam  48.8 

Lx'v,  (they)  come  9.3 
ha'^wa^na^-  to  finish 


a'ntsux  ilqa'yus  ants  those 

two  (who)  continually  dig  that 
ground 

H s^as  L/xmal'yus  H lltll'yus  and 
he  would  kill  and  devour  him 
15.3,  4 

tdi'Tc'^ax  ikwaml'yus  x,!a'°'^  where- 
ever  they  two  were  making  dams 
52.24 

Ha'^x  Ifl'a}  Lllhlvn'yus  to  them  two 
salmon  continually  came  98.16 
ha^'^a^nV yusa''‘X  whn  they  two  fin- 
ish it  finally  84.6,  7 

§ 69 
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yax-  to  see  20.10  yda^'us^n  ts  snfxa^  (whenever)  I 

saw  that  canoe  (coming)  100.8,  9 
w to  find  34.12  H^nx  qnuvn'rous  yd°''xa^  hltcuf'"^ 

they  would  find  lots  of  people 
{qnuwVwus<qnuvn’yus)  66.22 

By  suffixing  the  durative  -s  to  the  sign  for  the  past  tense,  -yax  (see 
§ 74)  a compound  suffix  -yaxs  is  obtained  which  denotes  an  action  of 
long  duration  performed  in  the  past.  This  suffix  is  often  contracted 
into  -Ixs  (see  § 9). 


a“s-  to  sleep  24.1 

to  drink- 76.11 

lit/-  to  eat  13.10 
psku'’^-  to  play  shinny  9.4 


a^'syaxdn,  a^slxdn  I had  been 
sleeping 

qa'tcwa/xs,  qa!tcwayaxs  he  had  been 
drinking 

ll't/ynxdn  I have  been  eating 
pd'Tcv/xsin,  pd'Tc'^yaxdn  I have 
been  playing  shinny 


§70.  fiitentionals  -awax,  -a^tin 


-awax.  This  suffix  indicates  intention  to  perform  a certain  action. 
Hence  it  was  usually  rendered  by  I (thou).  . . am  about  to,  I 
(thou)  ...  am  going  to,  I (thou)  . . . WILL,  I (thou)  . . . 
want  to.  It  is  used  with  intransitiv^e  verbs  only;  and  it  is  contracted 
with  the  subjective  pronouns,  for  persons  other  than  the  first  person 
singular  and  the  second  dual  and  plural,  into  -awanx,  -awans,  -awa^x, 
-award,  -awanxan.  and  -awanx  (see  § 24). 


dq-  to  run  away  52.10 

Ll'u  (they)  come  9.3 
yaq^'-  to  look  23.9 

qaqun-  to  listen 

hutc-  to  play,  to  have  fun  7. 

pml-  to  hunt 


aoa'waxan.  I intend  to  run  away 
90.21 

antsplna'st  H d'n/xyat/ya  dqa'wax 
that  sick  (man)  always  thought 
of  running  away  86.16 
Llwa'wanx  you  intend  to  come  25.8 
yoq'^'ya'wax  he  intended  to  see  70.8 
yaq'^'ya'warhxan  we  (excl.)  are  go- 
ing to  see 

qaquna'wax  h!a'°'^  they  were  go- 
ing to  listen  30.18 
hv/tcawans  we  two  (inch)  are  go- 
ing to  play  10.5 

plula' wax'^dn  we  two  (excl.)  in- 
tend to  go  hunting  51.22 
mikwa' waxts  you  two  will  cut 


mxk'^-  to  cut  90.5 
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xaHo-  to  roast  90.9 

inJu  (they)  come  9.3 

tETTiu'-  to  assemble  7.3 
maHc  it  lay  32.22 


Ha'^x  xaHca'wa^x  and  they  two 
finally  intend  roasting  90.8 
Lvwcb'wanl  wan  we  (incl.)  are  about 
to  arrive  now  66.1 
tsmua' waxt(A  you  will  assemble 
mstca'wanx  they  intended  to  lie 
down  38.23 


This  suffix  expresses  the  same  idea  as  -awax,  from  which 
it  differs  in  so  far  only  as  it  implies  a transitive  action  that  has  a 
third  person  as  its  object.  It  is  probable  that  by  some  process  of 
contraction  this  suffix  represents  an  abbreviation  from  an  original 
-awaxa^n  or  -awaxun. 


hln-  to  take  along  9.5 

waa'-  to  speak  7.1 
Idk'^-  to  take,  to  get  7.5 

tEmu'-  to  assemble  7.3 

yag^'-  to  look  23.9 


hlna'*^un  ants  plna'st  she  intends 
taking  along  that  sick  (man) 
88.1,  2 

H waaf'^un  ants  kite  L!a'°’^  and  he 
was  about  to  talk  to  these  people 
ya°’’xa^  t!amc  lakxoa''^un  many 
children  he  wants  to  have  (to 
get) 

tEmua'‘^un  ants  Lla'°‘^  kite  many 
people  are  about  to  assemble 
30.8 

sqaJtma^x  yo<f-’^ya!'"un  from  there 
they  two  intended  to  watch 
62.18,  19 


True  Temporal  SufBlxes  (§§  71-74) 


§ 71.  Introductory 


Siuslaw  distinguishes  between  three  true  temporal  categories, 
namely,  present,  future,  and  past.  Excepting  for  the  first  of  these, 
which  is  used  to  denote  present  and  past,  this  differentiation  is  clearl}^ 
marked  and  stilctly  adhered  to. 

§ 72.  Present  -t 


It  denotes  an  action  performed  at  the  present  time.  Stems  ending 
in  a vowel  lengthen  the  vowel  before  adding  the  suflSx  -t,  stems  ending 
in  a # insert  an  obscure  (or  weak)  vowel  between  their  final  consonant 
and  the  suffix  (see  § 4).  Transitive  present  actions  are  expressed  by 
adding  to  the  -t  the  transitive  suffixes  -un  and  -uts  (see  §§  28,  29). 

§§  71-72 
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vnlw-  to  aflirm  30.11 

hlq!-  to  start  15.1 

si'?ixl-  to  desire  11.7 

wa'sLsl-  to  be  angry 

tea' XU-  to  turn  back  58.5 
qatc^n-  to  go  8.2 

xaln-  to  climb  up  62.7 
qa^ha'ntc  way  off  10.3 

maltG-  to  burn  25.2 

qaqun-  to  listen  30.18 

lit!-  to  eat  13.10 
yaq'^'-  to  see  23.9 

vnlvy  to  affirm,  to  agree  30.11 


Ha!^x  wan  wl'lut  they  two  finally 
affirmed  90.6 

s^aM'te  waa'  H hl'qlaH  thus  he 
talks  and  starts  (off)  22. 5,  6 
^'nxM  taqa^'na  he  wants  some- 
thing 18.5 

wa'sLsnt  ants  t^mVl’a  was  angry 
that  muskrat  52.17 
H tca'xaH  he  turns  back  16.5 
qa'tc^nt  he  goes  12.9 
qa'tc^nta!^x  they  two  are  going  23.1 
txu  xa'V’nt  he  just  climbs  up  12.4 
qa^JwJ ntctanl  wan  we  (inch)  have 
come  far  now  66.3,  4 
Jia^'mut  ma'ltcH  everything  burned 
(down)  34.18 

qa' q^hantmi  pl'u  Kite  he  heard 
(make)  noise  (the)  people  36.23, 
24 

ll'tlHun  he  ate  him  (up)  94.19 
yo'q^haHun  ants  inqla'a!  he 
looked  at  that  river  36.21,  22 
H ma'q'^L  vyi'lutun  then  Crow 
agreed  to  it  36.6,  7 


§ 75.  Future  -tux 


This  suffix  is  added  to  intransitive  stems  onl}'^,  and  it  denotes  an 
action  that  is  to  take  place  in  the  future.  Stems  ending  in  a vowel 
lengthen  the  same  before  adding  this  suffix.  When  added  to  stems 
that  end  in  a t,  an  obscure  (or  weak)  vowel  is  inserted  between  the  final 
t of  the  stem  and  the  initial  consonant  of  the  ending  (see  § 4). 

Whenever  -tux  is  to  be  followed  by  the  subjective  pronouns  for  the 
second  person  singular,  inclusive  and  exclusive  dual  and  plural,  and 
the  third  person  plural,  it  is  contracted  with  them  into  -tunx^  -tuns, 
-ta'^-xHn  (?),  -tunl,  -tunxan,  and  -tunx  respectively  (see  § 24).  The 
transitive  future  is  rendered  by  means  of  the  suffixes  -yun,  -l^yun 
(see  § 41). 

qatc^n-  to  go  8.2  qa’tc  ntuxan  I will  go  22.2 

qa'tchitunx  thou  shalt  go  22.2 

L/wan- to  t&\\,  to  relate  17.1  thou  shalt  tell  30.12 

LJwa'ntuxtcn  you  will  tell  7.3 

§ 73 
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smuf-  to  end  9,1 
lI'u-  to  come  9.2,  3 

qwaxtc-  to  go  down  to  the 
river  48.18 
to  play  Y.2 

dq-  to  run  away  62.10 
sinq/-  to  be  hungry  44.11 
to  cut 

xavf  he  died  40.21 
xwIl!-  to  turn  back  12.6 

Tc/inJc'y-  to  look  for  16.1 

§ 74.  1 

This  suffix  expresses  an  act  performed  long  ago.  The  idea  of  a past 
transitive  action  is  conveyed  by  suffixing  to  -yax  the  transitive  -U7i 
and  -uts  (see  §§  28,  29,  2).  It  is  subject  to  contraction  whenever  fol- 
lowed by  the  subjective  pronouns  for  the  second  person  singular,  in- 
clusive and  exclusive  dual,  third  dual,  inclusive  and  exclusive  plural, 
and  third  plural  (see  § 24).  The  contracted  forms  for  these  persons 
are  -yanx,  -yans,  -ya^xdn,  -ya^x,  -yard,  -yanxan,  and  -yanx.  This 
suffix  always  requires  that  the  accent  be  placed  on  the  first  syllable  of 
the  word. 

hUo  qu^'fyax  a person  dreamt 

68.21 

cmts  tlcwa'myax  (when)  it  closed 
78.3 

Qa' a'  (fix  hVhayax  along  North 
Fork  it  passed  by  32.19 
mf^yb^lcH  taf'yax  tlaya'  in  the  be- 
ginning (they)  lived  in  a place 
82.11,  12 

Hn  slhl'to  xi'ntyax  (when)  I began 
to  grow  up  (literally,  then  I 
[into]  growing  started)  100.18 
Ll'uyans  we  two  (inch)  came 

§ 74 

-34 


quH'’-  to  dream 
tlcum-  to  close  48.8 
Llha-  to  pass  by  80.12 
ta^-  to  live  16.2 

aAnt-  to  start  20.3 

Ll'u  (they)  come  9.3 
3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12- 


sinv/f^tux  it  will  end  20.5 
Ll'utux  he  will  come  9.2 
L%' utunxa/ri  we  (excl.)  will  come 
30.11 

nl'lclanl  qwa'xtcHux  alone  we 
(inch)  will  go  down  62.14 
hu'tctuns  we  shall  play  10.6 
hvftctunl-wo  (inch)  shall  play  7.2 
d'qtuns  we  two  (inch)  will  run 
away  92.2 

si'nqlta'^xdn  we  two  (excl.)  will  be 
hungry 

ml'lcHuxts  Wlaya'  you  two  will 
cut  salmon  90,5 

xa'utuxa'^x  they  two  will  die  88.7 
x^wd'h/turd  we  (inch)  will  turn 
back  60,9 

tqa'‘^'t(fn8  TcH'rik'ltux  upstream 
we  two  will  look  for  . . . 56.17 

ist  -yax 
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hutc-  to  play  7.2 

hl'u  (they)  came  9.3 
xintm-  to  travel  12.10 

si'nx^-  to  desire  18.5 

Am-  to  take  along  9.6 

waa'-  to  speak  7. 1 

t/wdn-  to  relate  17.1 


hu'tcycms  (when)  we  two  (inch) 
play  78.9 

hu'tcyanl  (when)  we  (inch)  play 
78.13 

Ll'uyanxan  we  (excl. ) came 

H xi'ntni^yaxa'^n  and  he  took  (them) 
along  92.13 

t<Ana'ta'^  si'n^xyaxa^n  whoever  de- 
sired it  11.6,  7 

qa^}w!ntc  hl'nyaxa^n  ya^lc'^s  wa}’^ 
oflf  took  him  seal  68.17,  18 

s^atsUc  wa'^'yaxa^n  thus  he  told 
him  36.11 

s^atfU'ic  hlwa’^'nyaxa^n  thus  he  re- 
lated to  him  38.8 


The  past  suffix  is  frequently  added  to  a duplicated  stem,  denoting 
a past  action  of  long-continued  duration  (see  § 108). 


lak'^-  to  get,  to  have  7.5 
hlq!-  to  start  22.6 
ha^q-  shore  44.7 
qa^x  darkness,  night  38.21 
tutc-  to  spear  62.2 


la'k'^Tcyax  hitu'tc  tExmu'nya  she 
was  taking  a male  person 
s^a'tsa  hl'q!aq!yax  thus  it  started 
15.1 

tdi'wanE  hd^'qiqyax  from  the 
water  ashore  it  had  come  56.13 
qa^'xixyax  tE  it  was  getting 

dark  34.4 

Pwa'tdtcyaxa^n  tE  ya^k^s  1 have 
been  spearing  this  seal  66.17 


In  a few  instances  it  has  been  found  following  the  present  -^, 
although  for  what  purpose  could  not  be  ascertained. 


hlq!-  to  start  22.6 

hl'qlaH  22.6 

tUmct!^-  to  raise 

tU'mctHt 

children  30.23 

vnlw-  to  affirm 

wl'lut  90.6 

30.11 

qatc^n-  to  go  8.2 
maHc-  to  lie  32. 22 

qalt&nt  12.1 
mEftcnt 

xaHc-  to  roast  90. 8 

xa^'tcnt 

a'ntmx  hi' q! aHya/x p^kwa}' t 
those  two  who  had  started 
to  play  shinny  78.15 

wan  tU'mctHtyax 
then  they  two  finally 
raised  children 
vn'lutyaxan  I agreed 

qa'tc^ntyaxaii  I went  away 
mllt&tyaxcfin  hlayu'stc  1 
laid  itdown  on  the  ground 
■ xa*' tchtyaxa^n  he  roasted  it 


§ 74 
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(For  the  idiomatic  use  of  the  past  suffix  in  conditional  clauses  see 

^ VBBBALIZINQ  SUFFIXES  (§§  75-77) 

§ 76.  Verbalizing  -a‘, 

While  the  majority  of  Siuslaw  stems  do  not  require  the  addition 
of  a specific  verbal  suffix  in  order  to  convey  a general  verbal  idea, 
these  two  suffixes  have  been  found  added  to  a large  number  of  neutral 
stems,  especially  in  the  present  tense.  They  may  therefore  be  ex- 
plained as  verbalizing  a neutral  stem  and  as  expressing  an  intransitive 
action  of  present  occurrence.  They  are  frequently  used  to  denote  an 
action  performed  by  the  third  person  singular,  for  which  person  Sius- 
law has  no  distinct  suffix  (see  § 24-).  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  these  suffixes  are  identical  with  the  Alsea  inchoative  -ai,  -m,‘  and 
that  -a^  bears  some  relation  to  the  Coos  intransitive  -aai.^  While  no 
difference  in  the  use  of  these  two  suffixes  could  be  detected,  it  was 
observed  that  -v}  is  never  added  to  stems  that  end  in  a p,  or  in  a. 


pin-  to  be  sick  15.4 
hutc-  to  play  7. 2 
waa'-  to  speak,  to  say  7.1 
lit!-  to  eat  13.10 
ha!q-  shore  44.7 
yax-  to  see,  to  look  20.10 
sTcwa-  to  stand  10.9 
smut’’-  to  finish,  to  end  11.1 
a“s-  to  dream,  to  sleep,  23.9 
Lxas-  to  fly,  to  jump 
tqul-  to  shout  62.8 
sun-  to  dive  64.21 


plna^'  he  was  sick  40.21 

hntca}'  72.6,  hutcv!'  23.8  he  plays 

waa^'  he  says  8.9 

IHIa}'  he  eats  46.12 

Tia^qa^'  he  comes  ashore  82.5 

yixa^'  he  looks  66.6 

skwaha^'  he  stands  14.4 

sinit'v}'  it  ends  14.6 

(wu*'  he  dreams  68.22 

Lxasu^'  he  jumps 

tqulv!'  he  shouted  92.6 

sinu^'  he  dives 


That  these  suffixes  are  not  essentially  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing  a verbal  idea,  but  that,  like  their  Alsea  equivalents,  they 
may  have  originally  conveyed  inchoative  ideas,  is  best  shown  by  the 
fact  that  all  such  verbalized  forms  are  parallel  to  bare  stem-forms. 
In  all  such  cases  the  amplified  form  seems  to  denote  inception  and 
(at  times)  finality  of  action. 

wd,nvnlwa' no\7  he  af&rms  58.9  wcbn  vnlwa'^'  he  begins  to  affirm 

17.7 

H tain  and  he  came  back  7.7  tdna^'  he  came  back  68.16 


§ 75 


See  Coos,  p.  332. 
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Ll'u  (they)  arrive  9.3 

xdii'  he  died  40. 21 

atn'tc  L.'wa^n  thus  he  tells 
58.22 

a'nts^nx  xnl'^nE  those  (who) 
do  it  78.20 

ta^  he  is  sitting,  he  lives  16.2 

Icumi'ntc  yax  not  (he)  sees  34.4 

Hnx  hau'  they  quit  11.4 

H wd,7i  slcwaha'  now  he  stands 
(up)  28.8 

Hv)aa'  then  he  says  11.2 
amu't'a  it  ends  11.1 


t&i'nta'^  hltc  Llwa*'  whatever  per- 
son came  24.7 

xawa*'  hltc  (when  a)  person  dies 
42.11 

ya/^'xa^x  L.'dna*'  much  thej^  two 
begin  to  talk  56.7 
s^a'tsanx  xnV^na^'  thus  they  begin 
to  do  (it)  78.19 

tqa'^'vntc  taya^'  upstream  (they) 
commence  to  live  82.12,  13 
yixa^’  whn  (they)  commence  to  look 
66.9 

sqa}Tc  wan  hawa^'  here  finally  it 
ends  14.6 

shwaha^'  he  stands  14.4 


waa^'  he  says  8.9 
smifu*'  it  ends  14.6 


§ 76.  Auxiliary  -s,  -t 


These  suflBxes  express  our  ideas  to  have,  to  be  with.  A peculiarity 
that  remains  unexplained  is  the  fact  that  the.y  are  always  added  to  the 
locative  noun-forms  that  end  in  -a  or  -us  (see  § 86). 

-s  is  always  added  to  the  locative  form  ending  in  -a,  and  never  to 
the  -us  form,  which  may  be  due  to  phonetic  causes.  The  use  of  this 
suffix  is  rather  restricted.  It  is  not  inconceivable  that  it  may  be  related 
to  the  durative  -Is  (see  § 69). 


Absolutive 

tsl' L /I  arvovf  50.14 


Locative 

tnhlya!  50.9 


qal’tc  knife  qal'tcya' 

Ikwa'ni  pipe  IJcwa'nya 

Iqd^'Hu  log  32.21  Iqa'Vhjoa 


Auxiliary 

na'han  Hn  Ml  Ilya's  I will 
have  an  arrow  50.16 
qa'l'tcyas  he  has  a knife 
Ikwa'nyadn  I am  with  a 
pipe 

Iqa'P^was  he  has  a stick 


-t  occurs  vei’3’^  often,  and  is  added  to  all  forms  of  the  locative  case. 
It  can  never  be  confused  with  the  sign  of  the  present  tense  -t,  because 
it  is  invariably  preceded  by  the  locative  forms  in  -a  or -us,  while  the 
suffix  for  the  pi’esent  tense  follows  vowels  and  consonants  other  than  a 
or  s (see  § 72). 
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Absolutlve 

Locative 

^utcu'ni  woman 
30.21 

(fUwtcfa'nya  76.7 

Ted' tan  horse  34.9 

Tcdtana' 

t'ix  tooth 

t’ixa' 

yxTcti'l'ma  big  40.6 

yiTcti'l’ma 

ll't/af  food  34.23 

lltlaya'  13.7 

Tcll'nu  ladder 

Idl'nwa 

tE'q  something 
13.2. 

tdqa^'na  18.5 

slxa’^  canoe  56.5 

SExa^'  48.18 

t&i'tH  wind 

tditlyu's 

mitd  father  54.22 

mitaJyns 

mild  mother  54.23 

mUa'yus 

lqa*''tu  log,  stick 
32.21 

Iqatuvnyu's  88.16 

hltsfi'^  house  25.2 

hltsi's  48.7 

hilmsti  raw 

himstl's 

Auxiliary 

qvatciinyctf  t he  has  a 
wife  48.8 

TcumVntc  Icdtanalt  not 
they  had  horses 
100.20,  102.1 

cafya  teeth  has 
(his)  penis  90.19 
yiTcti'l’mat  cafya  he  has 
a big  penis  92.1 
Tcumi’ntc  l%t!ayalt{fCa(&y) 
had  no  food  34.10 
Tdl'nwat  ants  a 

ladder  has  that  house 
80.12 

Kaymut  Icumi'ntc  tayaf- 
natHc  hl'qvf  they  all 
had  no  hair  (literally, 
all  not  with  something 
is  their  hair)  68.12 
SExa^tin  I have  a canoe 
TcumVntc  tclt! yu' st 
(there)  was  no  wind 
mxtalyust  he  has  a father 
mUa'yust  he  has  a 
mother 

Iqatuvn'yust  he  has  a 
stick 

hltsi'si  he  has  a house 
tciJc  ants  Limi'stlst 
h!a'°-^  where  (there 
was)  that  green  place 
34.2,  3 


§ 77.  Sufllx  Transitivizing  Verbs  that  Express  Natural  Phenomena  -h! 

A suffix  with  a similar  function  is,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  to 
be  found  in  but  one  other  American  Indian  language;  namely,  in 
Alsea.  This  suffix  is  added  exclusively  to  stems  expressing  meteoro- 
logical phenomena,  such  as  it  snows,  it  rains,  the  wind  blows,  night 
APPROACHES,  etc. ; and  it  signifies  that  such  an  occurrence,  otherwise 
impersonal,  has  become  transitivized  by  receiving  the  third  person 
singular  as  the  object  of  the  action.  Its  function  may  best  be  com- 
pared with  our  English  idiomatic  expression  rain,  snow  overtakes 

§ 77 
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HIM,  NIGHT  COMES  UPON  HIM,  etc.  By  adding  to  -l!  the  subjective 
pronouns  for  tlie  first  and  second  persons  (see  § 24),  the  same  expres- 
sions with  these  persons  as  objects  are  obtained.  This  sufiix  always 
follows  the  tense  signs,  and  immediately  precedes  the  pronominal 
suffixes. 


ga*x  night,  darkness  38.21 
tci't'l  wind 

tsxaya^'  day  breaks  50.3 
Tc'ap-  low  tide  36.18 
u'ltl  snow  Y6.10 
it  rains 


Hx^ln  stimJc  qa^'xt^h!  us  two 
(excl.)  there  night  will  overtake 
94.18 

tci't'lL!  a storm  overtook  him 
tsxaya^' lIo.'^x  (when)  day  came 
upon  them  two  48.9 
Tc ! a’ ptuxL  ! low  tide  will  overtake 
(them)  36.18 

wa'lt^tuxLUn  snow  will  overtake 
me 

hi'n^lc!%t^L!anx  rain  pours  down 
upon  them 


It  is  not  inconceivable  that  this  suffix  may  represent  an  abbreviation 
of  the  stem  place,  world,  universe  (see  § 133),  which  the 

Siuslaw  always  employs  whenever  he  wants  to  express  a natural  phe- 
nomenon. 


tsxaya^'  day  breaks  50.3 
Mln^TcIya  it  rains  78.1 

Tc/uwina'^'  (there  was)  ice  all  over  76.11 

qa*'xixyax  ts  it  got  dark  34.4 


PLURAL  FORMATIONS  (§§  78-80) 

§ 78.  Introductory 

The  idea  of  plurality  in  verbal  expressions  may  refer  either  to  the 
subject  or  object  of  the  action.  In  most  American  Indian  languages 
that  have  developed  such  a category,  and  that  indicate  it  by  means  of 
some  grammatical  device,  plurality  of  subject  is  exhibited  in  intransi- 
tive verbs,  while  plurality  of  object  is  found  in  transitive  verbs. 
Such  plurality  does  not  necessarily  coincide  with  our  definition  of  this 
term.  It  may,  and  as  a matter  of  fact  it  does,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
denote  what  we  commonly  call  distribution  or  collectivity.  Thus  the 
Siuslaw  idea  of  plurality  is  of  a purely  collective  character,  and  seems 
to  have  been  confined  to  the  subject  of  intransitive  verbs  only.  Even 
the  contrivance  so  frequently  employed  by  other  American  Indian 
languages,  of  differentiating  singularity  and  plurality  of  objects  by 
§ 78 
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means  of  two  separate  verbal  stems-one  for  singular  and  the  other 
for  plural  objects— is  not  found  in  Siuslaw.‘  One  and  the  same 
verbal  stem  is  used  in  all  cases;  and  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  in- 
dicate that  there  are  more  than  one  recipient  of  a transitive  action, 
this  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the  numeral  particle  (see 

§ 139)  or  of  the  stem  (see  § 133),  as  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing examples: 

yuwa'yun  ants  q fa’ll  he  gath-  yuwa'yun  yaP-'xaf  ants  qfa'%1  (they) 
ered  pitch  gathered  lots  (of)  that  pitch 

88.5,  6 

ylxa'yun  kite  I saw  a person  yixa'yun  yaP’’%af  Kite  I saw  many 

people  to 

wafaHmiE  ants  hltc  he  said  to  waa'aHsmE  ants  e!o!^^  Kite  he  said 
his  man  to  all  (of)  his  people  7.1 

Alfehesenthis  LfoxafxaHsrriE  K%tc  hfa!’^  he  sent 
man  ™any  people  30.1,  2 

But  if  Siuslaw  does  not  employ  a distinct  grammatical  process  for  the 
purpose  of  pointing  out  plurality  of  objects  of  transitive  actions,  it 
has  developed  devices  to  indicate  collectivity  of  subjects  of  intransitive 
verbs.  For  that  purpose  it  uses,  besides  the  numeral  particle  ya°'  xaf 
(see  § 139)  and  the  stem  (see  § 133),  two  suffixes  (-u"  and  -tx)  that 

are  added  directly  to  the  verbal  stem.  These  suffixes  are  always  added 
to  verbal  stems  that  denote  an  intransitive  act,  and  their  functions  may 
best  be  compared  to  the  functions  exercised  by  the  French  on  or 
German  man  in  sentences  like  on  dit  and  man  sagt. 


§ 79.  Plural  -w«, 

This  suffix  expresses  an  action  that  is  performed  collectively  by 
moi’e  than  one  subject.  Etymologically  it  is  the  same  suffix  as  the 
verbal  abstract  of  identical  phonetic  composition  (see  § 97),  and  the  use 
of  one  and  the  same  suffix  in  two  functions  apparently  so  different 
may  be  explained  as  due  to  the  fact  that  there  exists  an  intimate  psy- 
chological connection  between  an  abstract  verbal  idea  and  the  concept 
of  the  same  act  performed  in  general.^  The  following  example,  taken 

' I have  found  only  one  case  of  such  a differentiation.  I was  told  that  the  stem  qaa-  to  enter,  to 
POT  IN,  refers  to  singular  objects,  while  the  stem  Lxaa-  can  be  used  with  plural  objects  only.  But 
as  this  information  was  conueyed  to  me  after  much  deliberation  and  upon  my  own  suggestion,  I am 
inclined  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  interpretation.  It  is  rather  probable  that  these  two  stems 
are  synonymes. 

> The  same  phenomenon  occurs  in  Dakota. 

§ 79 
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at  random,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  comparison  more  clearly.  The 
Siuslaw  word  xU-xau!'^  (stem  xU‘xci-  to  work)  may  have  two  distinct 
meanings.  When  used  nominahy  (as  a verbal  abstract),  it  may  best  be 
rendered  by  the  concept  of  working,  work;  when  used  verbally, 
It  is  to  be  translated  by  to  work  in  general,  all  (many) 
WORK.  This  psychological  connection  between  such  terms  as  work 
and  TO  WORK  GENERALLY,  COLLECTIVELY,  may  have  led  to  the  use  of 
one  and  the  same  suffix  in  a nominal  and  verbal  capacity  (see  § 22). 
This  suffix  is  added  directly  to  the  verbal  stem,  and  its  double  form 
may  be  due  to  rapidity  of  speech  rather  than  to  any  phonetic  causes. 
It  is  frequently  preceded  by  the  temporal  suffixes,  especially  the  pres- 
ented (see  § 72),  and  it  was  always  rendered  by  they  . . . The  sub- 
ject of  the  action  is  usually  emphasized  by  the  use  of  the  numeral 
particles  ha^'mut  all,  yd<^’xa^  many  (see  § 124),  and  of  the  stem 
(see  § 133).  The  particle  either  precedes  or  follows  the  verb.  This 
suffix  requires  the  accent. 


tEmu'-  to  assemble  7.3 
hutc-  to  play  7.2 
2)e1cu'-  to  play  shinny  9.4 

h^yats-  to  live 

hal-  to  shout  13.11 

ma'q!%-  to  dance  28.7 
xnV^n-  to  do  10.5 


to  cut  90.5 

qatc^n-  to  go  8.2 
t^h!-  to  shoot  10.3 

ma°'to-  to  lay  32.22 


tE-rnu''^  they  came  together  30.16 
hutevf'^  h!a'^^  they  play  8.8 
PeTcu’'^^  they  play  shinny 

70.10 

ydP^'xa^  h^yatm'^*  lots  (of  people) 
live 

halu'^  ants  kite  L!a'°-^  shout  collec- 
tively, those  people  70.9 
m.Eqlyu''^  L!a'°'*  they  dance  28.8 
s^a'tsa  xn%'‘’nu'^  ants  L!a'°’^  thus 
do  it  collectively,  those  people 
70.22,  23 

qlutcu'ni  H mlkvf'^ 

many  women  cut  salmon  82.14 
qatc^natv!'^  they  walk  about  34.19 
t^hlatv!'^  ydfi'xaf'  L!a'°’^  they  are 
shooting  8.6 

ya'cj^'yun  ants  1%'tla^  mitcu''^^ 
L!a'°’^  he  saw  that  food  lying 
(around  in  great  quantities) 
36.26,  27 


Owing  to  the  frequent  interchange  between  the  w-vowel  and  the 
diphthong  a®  (see  § 2),  this  suffix  occurs  often  as  -aaf^, 
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skv)a-  to  stand  10.9  stlm  sTcwaha^''»^  L.'a'^^  there  they 

are  standing  (collectively)  28.9 
hlq!-  to  start  15.1  s^a'tsa  Mq!ya^'^^  ants  thus 

they  (will)  start 

^a!tsa  thus  11.10  s^atsa^'^^  tE  kite  thus  (they 

do  it)  these  people 

IcHnV-  to  go  and  see  16.1  Tc/in¥ya'a^  ni'etea  tE  ta^  many 

(were)  going  to  see  how  this  (one 
was)  living 


§ 80.  Plural  -tx, 


This  suffix  exercises  the  same  function  as  the  preceding  -u“,  differ- 
ing from  it  in  so  far  only  as  its  subjects  must  be  human  beings.  It  is 
added  either  to  the  bare  stem  or  to  the  stem  verbalized  by  means  of 
the  suffixes  -u^  (see  § 75),  or  it  follows  any  of  the  temporal  suffixes. 
The  function  of  this  suffix  as  a personal  plural  is  substantiated  by  the 
fact  that  the  verb  to  which  it  is  added  must  be  followed  by  the  col- 
lective forms  of  kite  peeson,  kltoH^',  kitcu'^  (see  § 97).  Whenever 
this  suffix  is  added  to  a stem  that  has  been  verbalized  by  means  of  the 
suffixes  -a^,  -u^,  it  coincides  in  phonetic  structure  with  the  temporal 
and  objective  form  -itx  (see  §§  33,  68).  But  the  following  collective 
kitcu'^  differentiates  these  two  forms.  Stems  ending  in  an  alveolar  or 
affricative  add  this  suffix  by  means  of  a weak  a-vowel  (see  § 4).  This 
suffix  is  always  rendered  by  they,  people. 


tEmu'-  to  assemble  7.3 


8‘a'tsa  thus  11.10 
kutc-  to  play  7.2 
waa'-  to  talk  7. 1 


qatc^n-  to  go  8.2 
ta^-  to  live  16.2 


f 

H whn  tEmu'tx  kltcUf'^  finally  the 
people  assembled  7.6 
tETmy"wa^'tx  kltcv!'”^  sqa^lc  people 
assembled  there  66.15 
H wb,n  s^atsa'tx  kltou’^^  now  they 
(began  to  do  it)  thus  7.5,  6 
H wan  kutca'tx  klteu''^  now  they 
(commence  to)  play  9.3 
H wkn  waa'tx  kltcu''^  then  finally 
people  said  16.1 

at^'tc  waa^'mxustx  kltcu''^  thus 
they  began  to  talk  to  each  other 
64,20,  21 

H wd,n  qa'tchitx  finally  they  went 
16.2 

ka^'mut  tqa^wUe  taya^'tx  kltcv/'^^ 
all  up-stream  they  lived  82.13 

§ 80 
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to  play  shinny  9.4  pakwaytx  hUcu’'^  ts  these 

people  play  shinny  Y8.7 

hcA-  to  shout  hali'tx  hltcu"^  people  shout  13.11 

§ 81.  IRREGULAR  SUFFIXES  -n  {-In),  -tnyax  (-»i) 

Here  belong’  two  suffixes  whose  exact  function  and  etymology  can 
no  longer  be  analyzed.  It  is  even  impossible  to  tell  whether  they 
represent  petrified  formative  elements,  or  elements  of  an  exceed- 
higly  restricted  scope,  which  may  be  responsible  for  their  sporadic 
appearance. 

The  first  of  these  suffixes  to  be  discussed  here  is  the  suffix  -n-  or 
-In-.  It  never  occurs  independently,  being  always  followed  by  another 
verbal  suffix,  such  as  the  transitive  -un  (see  § 28),  the  temporal  (see 
§§  65-74)  and  the  passive  suffixes  (see  §§  38,  39,  54-59).  It  seems  to 
be  related  to  the  reciprocal  -naw  (a),  and  its  function  may  be  charac- 
terized as  expressing  a transitive  action  involving  reciprocality  or 
mutuality. 

t.'u'hatc*-  to  try  to  sell  tluhatc’i'nun^  I try  to  sell  it 

Ha'^x  Huhafd'ntxa'^x^  they  two 
try  to  sell  their  (hides)  100.19 

ma'qH-  to  dance  28.7  maq!ena!'^un  I will  cure  him  (lit- 

erally, dance  for  him) 
mEqU^na'a^  a dance  will  be  ar- 
ranged for  him  19.2 
ata's  ants  ma' qllnMns  (for) 
him  only  this  dance  is  arranged 
28.7 

miTiq!-  to  buy  (in  exchange  H mi'nqlinunE  tsxaz^  she  is 
for  a slave)  (?)  bought  in  exchange  for  a slave 

76.3 

Ll'u-  to  come  9.3  Lluna^'^ya^x'^  (when)  they  two 

come  together  46.7 

The  other  irregular  suffix  is  -m,  which,  however,  occurs  by  itself  in 
only  one  instance.  It  is  usually  followed  by  the  suffix  for  the  past 
tense  -yax  (see  § 74),  and  expresses  in  such  cases  an  action  that  almost 
took  place.  It  was  invariably  rendered  by  almost,  very  near. 

1 The  use  of  this  suffix  may  be  Justified  here  by  the  fact  that  the  idea  to  sell  requires  a seller  and 
a buyer. 

» The  -n  is  used  here  because  the  action  Involves  two  persons — one  that  comes,  and  another  that  is 
approached. 

§ 81 
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dint  he  goes,  he  travels  20.3 

halm-  to  fall  8.7 
to  sleep  24.1 

qat(fn-  to  go  8.2 
Icun-  to  beat  72.17 
qatx-  to  cry  58.15 


pi'Hsis  xVntma  in  the  ocean  he 
travels  (around  ?)  44.1,  2 
ha'lcumyaxan  I almost  fell  down 
a'^sm^yaxan  I very  nearly  fell 
asleep 

qa' tcn^myaxan  I very  nearly  went 
Icvf'namyaxa^n  I almost  beat  him 
qa'tx^myax  he  very  nearly  cried 


Nomhial  Suffixes  {^^82-105) 

§ 82.  ENTBODUCTORY 


The  number  of  nominal  suffixes  found  in  Siuslaw  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  rather  small,  and  the  ideas  they  express  do  not  differ  mate- 
rially from  the  ideas  conveyed  by  the  nominal  suffixes  of  the  neigh- 
boring languages.  There  is,  however,  one  striking  exception,  for 
among  the  neighboring  languages  (Coos  and  Alsea)  Siuslaw  alone 
possesses  nominal  cases.  Another  interesting  feature  of  the  Siuslaw 
nominal  suffixes  is  the  large  number  of  suffixed  formative  elements 
that  require  the  accent,  and  their  phonetic  strength  (see  § 12). 


§ 83.  DIMINUTIVE  -ish’ln 


This  suffix  conveys  our  diminutive  idea,  and  may  be  added  to  stems 
that  express  nominal  and  adjectival  concepts.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  consonant  preceding  it,  it  may  be  changed  into  -ask'in.^  When 
added  to  stems  that  end  in  a vowel,  the  vowel  of  the  suffix  is  con- 
tracted with  the  final  vowel  of  the  stem  (see  § 9).  When  followed  by 
the  augmentative  -il'mii,  the  -in-  element  of  this  suffix  disappears  (see 
§ 84).  This  suffix  requires  the  accent. 


t!amo  infant  40.19 
Wi' a}  fish  56.1 

^,utcvfni  woman  30.21 
mita  father  54.22 

li'pxan  niece  (?)  92.17 

Ted' tan  horse  34.9 


tldmch' sTc'in  a little  boy  94.16 
It'i'sTc’in  L!a'°‘^  many  small  fish 
46.6,  7 

qiutcuni' slc’in  a little  woman,  a girl 
mitla'sTc'nl'tin  my  step-father  (lit- 
erally, my  little  father)  100.3,  4 
lipxani' sTc'intc'^ax  they  two  (were) 
his  little  nieces  92.15,  16 
ledtani' sTc’in  a small  horse,  a pony 


‘Owing  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  texts  and  examples  were  obtained  from  William  Smith,  an 
Alsea  Indian  (see  p.  438),  whose  native  tongue  has  no  true  alveolar  spirants  («,  c),  this  suffix  appears 
frequently  in  the  texts  as  -Ick’ln. 


§§  82-83 
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L/malc'-  short 

jjalc-  small  29.4 

xyal'x  almost,  very  nearly  11.1 

hVcatca  a while 


L/maTc’VsTc'in  very  short  50.18 
ya°''lc!i'slc’in  very  small  36.23 
xyal'xV sVin  qa'tc^nt  qdha'ntc  he 
went  a little  ways  (literally,  al- 
most, a little,  he  goes,  far)  12.1 
lilcatca' nVin  a little  while  64.8 


§ 84.  AUGMENTATIVE  -U'niil 


-%1'ind  expresses  the  idea  of  largeness,  and,  in  terms  of  relation- 
ship, that  of  age;  and  it  may  be  suffixed  to  stems  expressing,  besides 
nominal,  also  adjectival  ideas.  When  added  to  stems  that  end  in  a 
lateral,  the  lateral  of  the  suffix  disappears  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  simplification  of  consonants  (see  § 15).  This  sufifix  requires  the 
accent. 


qi'utc  woman  48.17 
hipL-  grandfather 
IcamL  grandmother  96.22 

t!amc  infant  40.19 

tEX°'m  strong  10.1 

pEni's  skunk  86.1 
yilct  big  48.8 


^ut(A'l’md  old  woman  94.22 
LipL'mS,  grandfather 
waa^'tx  ants  TcamL'matc  she  said 
to  that  her  grandmother  96.21 
tldmdill’md  old  infant,  hence 
young  (man)  54.22 
tExmi’l'md  very  strong  (man), 
hence  old  (man)  40.10 
pEnis^'l'md  a large  skunk 
yiktVl’ma  very  big  40.6 


The  diminutive  suffix  is  not  infrequently  added  to  the  augmentative 
for  the  purpose  of  mitigating  the  impression  made  by  the  augmenta- 
tive, and  vice  versd. 

tldmc  infant  40.19  tIdmc/tZ'ma'sTc'in  little  big  infant, 

hence  little  boy  94.20 

7nUd,  mother  54.23  rrMasVi'l'md^  step-mother  (liter- 

ally, little  old  mother) 


CASE-ENDINGS  (§§  85-87) 

§ 86.  Introductory 

Unlike  the  languages  spoken  b}'  the  neighboring  tribes,  Siuslaw 
shows  a rich  development  of  nominal  cases.  Two  of  these,  the  geni- 
tive or  relative  case  and  the  locative,  are  formed  by  means  of  sepa- 
rate suffixes,  while  the  discriminative  case  is  formed'by  means  of  a 
vocalic  change  (see  § 111).  In  addition  to  these  distinct  case-endings, 

i The  contraction  of  miloak’tn-ma  from  mtlask'tnt'l-m&  may  be  explained  as  due  to  the  assimilation 
of  n toffollowln)?  the  contraction  of  the  vowels. 

§§  84-85 
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there  exists  a great  number  of  nominalizing  suffixes  indicating  nom- 
inal ideas  of  an  absolutive  (nominative)  form;  so  that  the  Siuslaw  noun 
may  be  said  to  show  four  possible  cases,— the  nominative  or  absolutive 
case,  the  discriminative,  the  genitive  or  relative  case,  and  the  locative, 
which  has  an  extended  meaning.  In  discussing  these  case-endings  it 
will  be  found  preferable  to  begin  with,  the  locative  case,  because  of 
the  important  position  it  occupies  in  the  language. 

§ 86.  The  Locative  Case  -a,  -us 

These  two  suffixes  indicated  originally  local  ideas  of  rest,  and,  as 
such,  are  best  rendered  by  our  local  adverbs  on,  in,  at,  to,  etc.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  this  primary  function  was  extended  so 
that  these  suffixes  may  also  mark  the  noun  as  the  object  of  an  action, 
thereby  exercising  the  function  of  an  accusative  case-ending.  The 
use  of  these  suffixes  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  objects  of  action 
and  the  adverbial  idea  of  rest  may  be  explained  by  the  intimate  psy- 
chological connection  that  exists  between  these  two  apparently  dis- 
tinct concepts.  The  following  example  will  serve  to  illustrate  this 
connection.  The  sentence  I cut  salmon  may,  and  as  a matter  of  fact 
does,  denote  the  idea  I out  on  the  salmon. 

The  correctness  of  this  interpretation  is  furthermore  brought  out 
by  the  fact  that  the  verb,  upon  which  these  suffixes  are  dependent, 
can  under  no  circumstance  appear  in  transitive  form.  Should,  how- 
ever, such  a verb  appear  with  a transitive  suffix,  the  noun  will  then 
occur  in  the  absolutive  form;  and,  since  confusion  might  arise  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  subject  and  object  of  the  action,  the  subject  of  the 
action  is  always  discriminated  (see  §§  21,  111). 

The  importance  of  these  two  suffixes  as  formative  elements  may  be 
deduced  from  the  fact  that  they  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  forms 
expressing  our  periphrastic  conjugation  to  have,  to  be  with  (see 
§ 76)  and  that  the  adverbial  suffixes  (see  §§  90,  91,  93)  can  be  added  only 
to  nouns  that  occur  with  these  locative  endings. 

-a  expresses,  besides  the  nominal  object  of  an  action,  also  the  local 
idea  of  rest.  There  is  a tendency  to  have  the  accent  fall  upon  this  suffix. 

fish  56.1  ml'JcHuxis  U’laya'  you  two  shall 

cut  salmon  90.5 

ha^'gmas  Lxya'wa  near  the  fire  26.1 
yuwa' ya'^x'dn  ya°''xa>  is! Una'  we 
two  (will)  get  much  pitch 
94.17,  18 


Liya! a^  fire  25.5 
tslaln  pitch  26.6 
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(fiutcu'ni  woman  30.21 
p&Tcu''^-  to  play  shinny  9.4 
tci  water  36.20 

ground,  place  7.1 

Icd'tan  horse  34.9 

t'ix  tooth 
tc^  water  36.20 

t(^mtca'mi  ax  27. 10 


hltG  si'nHya  qlutcOfnya  (a)  person 
wants  a woman  76.7 
pEku'ya  xdL.'a'^' l! a' many  shinny 
sticks  (they)  make  78.5 
tci'v)a  maHc  ants  ...  in  the  wa- 
ter lay  that  . . . 32.22 
tci'wa  H Icfu^wina'’''  on  the  water 
ice  appeared  76.13 
mik!a^'  hlaya'  in  a bad  place 
12.10;  13.1 

humi'ntG  Icdtana't  not  they  had 
horses  100.20;  102.1 
fixa't  (it)  has  teeth  90.19 
Ha'^x  tdi'watG  hakwa'a}  they  two 
into  the  water  thrown  will  be 
88.7,  8 

tcH''wanE  ha^qiqyax  from  the  water 
(it)  came  ashore  56.13 
tc/imtGa' myatc  xawa'a'^  with  an  ax 
(he)  killed  will  be  28.1 


-us.  Like  the  preceding  -a,  it  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing the  locative  case  of  nouns  and  of  expressing  the  local  idea  of  rest. 
It  is  suffixed  to  nouns  in  -iZ  (see  § 97)  and  in  -i  (see  § 98).  When 
added  to  nouns  in  the  -%  of  the  noun  is  consonantized,  so  that  the 
suffix  appears  to  be  -lyus  (see  § 8);  while,  when  suffixed  to  nouns  in  -u, 
the  -u  of  the  suffix  is  contracted  with  the  u of  the  noun  (see  § 9). 


Tdu^vn'nl  ice 
pVl'tl  lake  62.18 
tsd'tl  sand  beach 
psJcu'^  shinny  game 

hutGu'^^  fun  8.5 
thunder 


qa^xa^'x  TcIu^vAnlyu' s on  top  of  the 
ice  76.14,  15 

t^'sqan  pk'Ulyu's  tEmu'yax  deer 
at  (the)  lake  assembled  34.11. 
ta'ls  tdtlyu's  (you)  will  keep  on 
living  on  the  sand  beach  46.15 
s^a  Tcunu'tswa  peTcu'‘^s  hlaya'  he 
always  beats  (people)  at  shinn}’- 
78.18,  19 

a' L’tuiunx  hutcvl^ stGihou.  also  shalt 
come  to  the  fun  22.8 
umllyu' stG  hlu'  to  thunder  (it)  came 
36.8,  9 
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A number  of  nouns  undergo  unexplained  phonetic  changes  when- 
ever the  locative  suffix  is  added,  while  others  employ  an  abbreviated 
form  of  this  case-ending.  Since  no  fixed  rules  can  be  given  that 
will  cover  each  of  these  cases,  it  will  be  best  to  tabulate  all  such  nouns, 
giving  their  absolutive  and  locative  forms.  These  nouns  are  as  follows : 


Absolutive  case 

elder  sister  90.23 
younger  sister  40.2 
mitd,  father  54.22 
mila  mother  64.23 

earth,  many  7.1 
lqa^’'tu  log  32.21 

camas  96.20 
Kite  person  15.2 
d'max’^  landing-place 
tssha'^'ya  grass  8.6 
ya^'xa  fern-root  80.18 
hltsl''  house  25.2 

In  many  cases  one  and  the  sam 
both  case-endings,  as  may  be  seen 


Locative  case 

mlsa'yus  40.12,  13 
mlctca' yus 
mlta'yus 
mUa'yus 
L/ayu's  76.10 
Iqatuvnyu's  88.16 
aHclyu's  98.11,  12 
hliu's  66.14 
mna'xH  48.21 
tsEhd^'ya^s 
ya^'xaH 
hltd's  58.8 

} noun  shows  in  its  locative  forms 
from  the  following  examples: 


ground,  many  7.1  Llaya!  13.1  and  h/ayv/ slQ.lQ 

a'^'tdsi  camas  96.20  a'^'tdsya  and  aHdyu's  98.11,  12 

Kite  person  7.1  hltvJs  66.14  and  hltu  tcl.5 


with  locative  case-endings  that  seem  to  bear  no 
The  following  have  been  found: 


A few  nouns  appear 
relation  to  the  suffixes  -a,  -us. 

Absolutive 

sl'xO^  boat  56.5 


haml'Hdj  whale  82.5 


Uqwa°‘'tEm  alder  tree  92.5 
xwa'Tca  head  29.5 


Lxau'  spear  64.7 


Locative 

SEXa^^  48.18 

SExa^'tc  qaa'xam  into  a canoe  it 
was  put  34.5 
hamltcu' 

ha^'mut  hamltcu'  ¥Tcwa^'  all  (some) 
whale  got  82.6 
6 ilqutml' 

ilqutml' a'^x  qaa^'  an  alder  tree  they 
two  entered  92.6 
xwdTcl' 

la^'qat  sTcwaha^'tx  xwdlcl'  feathers 
(they)  placed  on  their  heads  10.9 
Lxa^'hl  64.11 


‘ The  locative' form  seioS'  may  be  explained  as  a noun  with  the  loeal  suBix  of  rest  used  as  the 
object  of  an  action  (see  § 91). 

§ 86 
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hltc  person  7.1 

md'q'^L  crow  34.23 
qaiju'^^nts  stone 
q'^Ll'mt  anus  86.9 
ya^Tc'^s  seal  62.4 
Laa'  mouth  28.2 


hltvltc 

la'lcH/vA  hltu'tc  a sheriff  7.5  * 

m^qwalL  34.21 

qayuna'is  62.7 

q'^Liml't 

yslcu's  62.2 

Laaya'  29.2,  96.7 


Nouns  that  end  in  the  augmentative  suffix  -iVmd  (see  § 84)  change  the 
final  a into  a clear  a-vowel  whenever  the  locative  is  to  bo  expressed. 


yihti'l’ma  very  big  40.6 
qiutdi'l’mii  old  woman  96.15 


yilctVl'mat  cd'ya  he  has  a big  penis 
92.1 

qlutdfl'matc  to  the  old  woman 
94.16 


In  a few  instances  the  locative  suffix  -a  has  the  function  of  an  ad- 
verbial suffix  of  instrumentality. 

tdmtca’mi  ax  27.10  Ha'^xwdn  tdmtd'mya  qa'tdnt  and 

they  two  now  an  ax  take  along 
(literally,  with  an  ax  go)  96.10, 
11 

sTcwaha^^^  ha^'mut  ants  td- 

mtd'mya  they  are  standing,  all 
those  who  have  axes  28.9;  29.1 


§ 87.  The  Relative  or  Genitive  Case  -Eml,  -Em 

These  suffixes  have  the  function  of  the  Indo-European  genitive  case- 
endings. 

-Ernl  is  suffixed  to  the  absolutive  form  of  the  noun;  and  when 
added  to  nouns  that  end  in  a long  vowel,  its  obscure  e is  contracted 
with  the  long  vowel  of  the  noun  and  disappears  (see  § 9).  The  noun 
to  which  this  suffix  is  added  is  always  the  object  of  the  action. 

It’l'a}  salmon  56.1  U’ lays' ml  txa^n^  salmon’s  tracks 

Iq.'d'nu  hide  100.15  lq!dnu*'ml^  yixd'^  many  hides  (lit- 

erally, of  hides  a multitude)  102. 

1,2 

t.%  t/l'ya^  bear  56.11;  58. 14  t/lyayE'ml  txa^n^  bear  tracks  56. 10 
pVlq^ts  raccoon  jdlq'^tsE'wl  Iq !d'nu  raccoon-hide 

tExmu'ni  man  30.21  tExmu’nyEml  L.'xml'tl  a man’s  bow 
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This  suffix  may  be  added  to  pronouns  and  particles,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  examples: 

na  I 21.8  ni' ct(Am^nx  na'mH  ts'q  because 

thou  (art)  of  me  (a)  relative  21.5 
ha^'mut  all  10. 9 ha^muiu' mV-  of  all  (the)chief 

This  suffix  is  also  employed  in  the  formation  of  the  independent 
possessive  pronouns  (see  § 114). 

-Etyi  differs  from  the  preceding  -ethI  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  added 
only  to  the  locative  form  of  the  noun,  and  that  in  the  few  examples 
that  were  obtained  it  denotes  the  subject  of  an  action. 


Absolutive 

ma'(f‘L  crow  34.23 
u'mll  thunder 
Kite  a person  7.1 
house  25.2 


Objective 

m'^qwa'  L 
umll'yus 
hltu'tc  7.5 
hltsi's  58.8 


Relative 

m'^qwa' Lsm  wa'as  Crow’s 
language  34.21. 
umli'yusEm  wa'as  Thun- 
der’s language  36.8 
hltu'tcEm  hlxml'tl  (an)  In- 
dian’s bow 

hltsi'sETn  tEqyii''^*  of  house 
(the)  frame 


When  followed  by  other  suffixes,  the  obscure  e of  -e7u  drops  out, 
and  the  consonants  are  combined  into  a cluster. 


Absolutive  Objective 

7nUd,  mother  54.23  mila'yus 

mdt!l'  elder  brother  mat.'l'yus 
58.11 


Relative 

mUa' yiiS7nUm  mitd,  of  my 
mother  (her)  father;  my 
grandfather 

mdtH'yusmltXTi  t!dmc  my 
elder  brother’s  boy 


§ 88.  THE  POSSESSIVE  SUFFIXES 

Possessive  relations  of  the  noun  are  expressed  in  Siuslaw  by  means 
of  the  suffix  -I  that  is  followed  by  the  subjective  pronouns  (see  § 24). 
Posssession  for  the  third  person  singular  is  expressed  by  the  suffix  -tc 
added  to  the  noun  without  the  aid  of  the  sign  of  possession,  -i.  Pos- 
session for  the  third  persons  dual  and  plural  is  indicated  by  adding 
the  subjective  pronouns  -a'^x  and  -mx  to  the  suffix  -to.  Thus  it  would 
seem  that  Siuslaw  employs  two  distinct  suffixes  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing  possession:  -I  used  for  the  first  and  second  persons,  and 
-tc  for  the  third  persons. 


> See  § 11. 

§ 88 
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The  possessive  suffixes  are  verbalized  by  adding  the  auxiliary  suffix 
-t  (see  § 76)  to  the  sign  of  possession;  so  that  Siuslaw  may  be  said  to 
possess  two  sets  of  possessive  suffixes, — one  purely  nominal  set  and 
one  with  a verbal  significance.  In  the  latter  set  the  suffixes  for  the 
third  persons  are  missing. 

All  possessive  suffixes  stand  in  terminal  position  following  even  the 
case-endings  and  the  adverbial  suffixes. 

The  following  table  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  formation  of  the  pos- 
sessive suffixes; 


Nominal 

Verbal 

1st  person 

-In 

-Win 

Singular  .... 

2d  person 

-Inx 

-Itlnx 

3d  person 

-tc 

— 

Inclusive 

-Int 

-Itlns 

Dual 

Exclusive 

-ixHn 

-UauxUn 

2d  person 

-Us 

-mis 

3d  person 

-Ic’cax 

— 

Inclusive 

-Inl 

-Mini 

Exclusive 

-tnxan 

-Utnxan 

Plural  

2d  person 

-ilci 

-Utlct 

3d  person 

-Ic^nx 

The  pronominal  suffix  for  the  exclusive  dual  -a'^'X'dn,  -axiln.,  has  been 
abbreviated  here  to  -xHn.  This  abbreviation  may  be  the  result  of 
contraction.  The  % of  the  possessive  suffixes  appears  frequently  as  a 
diphthong  a*  (see  § 2).  The  possessive  suffixes  follow  all  other  nomi- 
nal suffixes. 


ts’U'mu't  friend  23.4 
mita  father  54.22 

hUsi'*  house  25.2 

lin  name  13.10 

txa*n^  track,  path  56.10 

min' a}  elder  sister  90.23 
wa' as  language  34.21 

§ 88 


ts'U’mu'tln  my  friend  36.15 
mita'aHin  . . . mUa'aHin  my  fa- 
ther ...  my  mother  (literally, 
I have  a father  ...  a mother) 
100.1 

tca'xumans  hitn' stain  let  us  two 
go  back  to  my  house!  58.5 

ll'nlnx  cougar  (will  be)  thy 
name  13.5,  6 

maHc  txa^ni'tcinx  it  lies  in  thy 
path  48.22 

min'aHc  her  elder  sister  40.11 
s^atn'tG  wa'astc  thus  he  said  (lit- 
erally, thus  his  language)  40.26 
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t!a>mc  child  40.19 

Tcdpx  eye  36.16 
tdiL  hand  50.18 
mitd,  father  54.22 
xwd'lca  head  29.5 
TnP’d'tl  chief  11.2 

xu'nha}  a bet  78.15 


tldmcins  tcd'ntux  our  (dual  inch) 
boys  will  return  42.7 
Tcdpxa^' xiLn  our  (dual  ex cl.)  eyes 
tcL'idts  your  (dual)  hands 
mUa'td^ax  their  (dual)  father  52.8 
xwd'Tca^ni  our  (inch)  heads 
mP’dtl'nxan  our  (excl.)  chief 
your  chief 

xvf  nha^tc^nx  their  bets  70.7 


The  possessive  suffixes  may  be  added  to  particles  and  attributive 
elements  that  precede  the  noun.  This  is  due  to  a tendency  inherent 
in  the  language  to  keep  the  principal  parts  of  speech  free  from  all 
pronominal  elements,  and  which  finds  its  counterpart  in  the  tendency 
to  add  all  subjective  suffixes  to  the  adverbs  that  precede  the  verb 
instead  of  to  the  verbal  stem  (see  § 26). 

In  many  instances  the  independent  possessive  pronouns  (see  § 114) 
are  used  in  addition  to  the  possessive  suffixes.  This  is  done  for  the 
sake  of  emphasis;  and  in  all  such  cases  the  suffixes  are  added  to  the 
independent  pronouns,  and  not  to  the  nominal  stem. 


s^atsnftc  thus  8.1 
nd  I 21.8 

nictcrL'tc  how,  manner  36.4 
his  good  38.21 

s^a'tsa  thus  11.10 
s^a^'na  he,  that  one  15.4 
nd,  I 21.8 
Iclx^s  ten  8.1 


s^atsl't&in  ha}  thus  I think  (liter- 
ally, thus  my  mind)  21.7 
wa'a''S^nx  na'mHltin  wa'as  you  will 
continually  speak  m}’^  language 
36.13 

nictch! tchnx  ha}  how  (is)  thy  mind 
40.3 

hl'^nx  ha}  hau'tux  you  will  feel 
bel  ter  (literally,  good  thy  heart 
will  become) 

s^altsato  nictchrtwhmu  thus  (is)  his 
custom  38.16 

s^a^na'mltc  wa'as  wa°‘'syaxa^n  his 
language  he  spoke  36.14 
na'mHlns  Tcb’tan  our  (inch  dual) 
horses 

Icl'x^stc^ax  hau'yax  t!dmct\xQj  two 
had  ten  children  (literally,  ten 
their  two,  had  become,  children) 
60.16,  17 

ha}  we  are  glad  (literally, 
good  our  [inch]  heart)  72.18 


§ 88 


his  good  38.21 
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Ms  good  38.21 
I 21.8 

ants  that  there  7.1 


hP'slnxan  M,tsi'^  good  (was)  our 
(excl.)  house  100.13 
na'mHlnxan  ts'q  our  (excl.)  rela- 
tive 102.5 

tll'ya^  lalcwa'TdV^n  a'ntsin  md,t!l' 
(a)  bear  caught  that  there  my 
elder  brother  58.18 


Nominal  possessive  suffixes  are  added  to  verbal  stems  in  many  cases 
when  the  object  stands  in  some  possessive  relation  to  the  subject  of 
the  sentence  (see  § 33).  Siuslaw  uses  for  that  purpose  the  verbal  set 
of  possessive  suffixes  (see  table  on  p.  546) ; and,  since  the  pronouns  in- 
dicating the  subject  of  the  action  are  added  to  particles  and  attributive 
elements  preceding  the  verb  (see  § 26),  these  suffixes  occur  mostly  in 


terminal  position. 
a^q-  to  leave 

hau-  to  become 
yaP‘'xa^  much  8.5 
his  well  38.21 
waa'-  to  speak  7.1 
ya°''xa^  much,  many  8.5 

Lxu'ls  dry  60.19 


ta}'Tc^ns  aya'qaHl  is  n'xa}  here  we 
two  (inch)  shall  leave  our  canoe 
56.5 

hxJ-'nanx  ha^tuxaHl  Aa'  different 
will  become  thy  mind  60.14 
s^a'tsan  AaHhat’swhy 

I (know)  much  (in)  my  mind  20.9 
tsi'Tdyanxan  hl'sUl  ha}  we  (excl.) 

are  very  glad  24.5,  6 
aM'tc^nx  wa'a}shtl  t^'mqma  thus 
you  shall  tell  your  people  78. 10 
H^nx  yaP''xaHc  IV t! a}  they  have 
much  food  (literally,  and  they 
much  their  food)  80.17 
Lxu/lstc^nx  ants  If  I' a}  dry  (is)  that 
their  salmon  80.17,  18 


The  possessive  suffixes  are  sometimes  added  to  the  verbal  stem,  es- 
peciall}’^  the  suffix  for  the  third  person  singular. 


xvn'hltux  he  will  return 


waa^'  he  says  8.9 

l/xux'^-  reduplicated  form  of 
l!xu-  to  know  40.16 
§ 88 


sl'nxltx  ants  tldinc  xvn' hltuxtc  he 
wanted  his  boy  to  come  back  (lit- 
erally, he  desired  his,  that  boy, 
shall  come  back,  his)  42.5,  6 
Icumi'ntc  wa'aHc  ants  qastl'u  not 
she  said  (to)  that  her  husband 
lev}  lIxv/xHc  ha}  not  he  knew  his 
mind  58.4 
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The  subjective  pronouns  may  at  times  perform  the  function  of 
the  possessive  suflBxes.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  the 
pronoun  for  the  first  person  singular  when  used  in  connection  with  a 
demonstrative  pronoun. 

ta<^lc  this  here  32.13  tH'ya^  lakwa'Tcu'^n  ta'Un  t/amc  (a) 

bear  caught  this  my  boy  60.9, 10 
wa'aHdn  td'Jcm  wa'as  speak  to  me 
(with)  this  my  language  36.10 
ants  that  there  7.1  tU'ya^  lakwa'ku'^n  a'ntdn 

(a)  bear  caught  that  there  my 
elder  brother  58.18 

ADVERBIAL  SUFFIXES  (§§  89-96) 

§ 89.  Introductory 

Siuslaw  expresses  all  adverbial  relations  derived  from  nouns  by 
means  of  suflBxes,  that  precede  even  the  pronominal  sufiixes.  Of 
these,  the  local  suflBxes  indicating  motion  and  rest,  and  the  local  suffix 
expressing  the  ablative  idea  from,  can  be  added  only  to  the  locative 
forms  of  the  noun  (see  § 86).  It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  that  there 
is  no  special  sufiix  denoting  instrumentality.  This  idea  is  either  ex- 
pressed by  means  of  the  locative  -a  (see  § 86),  or  it  is  conveyed  through 
the  medium  of  the  local  suffix  of  motion  -tc  (see  § 90)  and  of  the  local 
-ya  (see  § 93),  or  it  may  be  contained  in  the  suffix  of  modality  dtc 
(see  § 94).  All  these  ideas  are  so  closely  interwoven  with  that  of  in- 
strumentality, that  the  instrumental  use  of  elements  denoting  primarily 
objects,  motion,  and  modality,  presents  no  difficulty  whatsoever. 

§ 90.  Local  Suffix  Indicating  Motion  -tc 

It  is  added  to  the  locative  forms  of  the  noun  (see  § 86),  and  may  be 
best  rendered  b}'^  to,  into,  at,  on,  upon,  towards. 

tci  water  64.24  tdi'watc  Kakxoa! a}  and  they 

two  into  the  water  will  be 
thrown  88.7,  8 

house  25.2  Hnx  wan  tcV'n  Mtd'stc  they  now 

returned  into  the  house  60.10, 
11 

wi'ltdstun  misa'yustc  he  sent  her 
to  her  elder  sister  92.20 

§§  89-90 


elder  sister  90.23 
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ground  76.10  hlayvlstc  to  the  ground  94.8 

^’xa}  canoe  56.5  sExa^'tc  qaa'xam  into  a canoe  were 

put  34.5 

pic  I’tl  lake  62.18  plc'ltlyu' stc  tEmu'yax  at  the  lake 

(they)  came  together  34.13,  14 

^utci'l-md  old  woman  94.22  Llu'wa^x  qlutci'l-ma'tc  they  two 

came  to  an  old  woman  94.16 

qayu'^nts  rock  xalna^  qayuna'tsHc  (one)  climbs 

up  the  rock  62.7 

md'q^L  crow  34.23  lIu'  m'^qvoa! lHc  he  came  to  Crow 

36.3 

Jc!%x  everywhere  Icfexu'tc  Llaya'tc  waa'un  every- 

where he  said  ...  7.2 

Local  adverbs  and  stems  denoting  local  phrases  are  not  considered 
as  nouns.  Hence  they  can  have  no  locative  forms,  and  the  adverbial 
suffixes  are  added  directly  to  such  words. 

ha^q  shore  44.7  yixa*'  ha^qtc  (they)  looked  ashore 

66.6 

Inii  outside  38.23  H^nx  Inu'tc  rlha'  and  they  outside 

went  38.23 

away  from  shore  34.6  qo'x'^mtc  ha^'mut  qwa'xtc^st  out 

into  the  water  all  went  34.15 

qa'xiLn  up,  above  34.21  qa'xilntc  halcwa'yunE  upwards  it 

is  thrown  8.7 

qa^hd'n  far  56.8  qa^ha'ntc  he  shot  far  10.3 

In  like  manner  the  local  suffix  is  added  to  the  independent  pronouns; 
and  all  such  pronouns,  when  followed  by  this  suffix,  have  the  function 
of  objective  pronouns  (see  § 113). 

nd  I 21.8  tEmu'tuxtci  ndtc  you  shall  come  to 

me  72.11 

nlx^ts  thou  Icumi'ntc  hl*'sa  ni'x’^tc  not  good  (it 

is)  on  you  12.5 

In  a few  instances  the  local  suffix  -tc  has  been  found  added  to  the 
absolutive  form  of  nouns.  This  ungrammatical  suffixation  ma}'^  be  due 
either  to  imperfect  perception  on  m}"^  part,  or  to  errors  on  the  part 
of  the  informant.  The  instances  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

j)aa^wi  sand  beach  qatc^natv!'^  along  the 

sand  beach  they  walked  34.14 

Ikll'a}’  mouth  of  the  river  ilu'wanx  Ikll'aHc  they  came  to  the 

mouth  of  the  river  66.11 
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inqla'l  river,  creek  30.23 


“Z(z“x  lIu'  %nq!a'%tc  and  they  two 
came  to  a creek  56.4 


In  many  instances  the  locative  form  of  a noun  or  pronoun  foUowed 
by  the  local  suffix  of  motion  -tc  indicates  the  idea  of  instrumentality. 


tci  water  64.24 
hUc  person  7.1 
tclmtca'm.%  ax  27.10 
lVt!a^  food  34.6 
tslaln  pitch  26.6 

that  one  10.1 


td'qnis  tdiwa'tc  the  house  (is) 
full  of  water 

taqanVtx  h%tu'stc  it  was  always  full 
of  people  70.3,  4 

tdmtca'myatc  xawa'ay-  with  an  ax 
he  will  be  killed  28.1 
td'qnis  lit ! ay o!  to  ants  hltsl'^  full 
with  food  (was)  that  house  64.5 
d'n^xyunE  tslUna'tc  xawa'a'>-  it 
was  desired  (that)  with  pitch 
he  should  be  killed  24.1 
s^a^na'tc  xawa'd^  with  that  (thing) 
he  will  he  killed  26. 6 


§ 91.  Local  Suffix  Indicating  Rest  -u  (-a") 

This  suffix  is  added  to  such  stems  as  are  not  considered  nominal, 
and  hence  can  not  express  the  local  idea  of  rest  by  means  of  the  loca- 
tive -a  or  -us  (see  § 86).  It  is  consequently  suffixed  to  adjectives 
which  are  really  intransitive  verbs— and  it  performs  for  such  terms 
the  additional  function  of  a locative  case-ending.  The  only  noun  t(\ 
which  this  suffix  has  been  found  added  in  its  local  and  objective  mean- 
ing is  the  stem  sl'xd^  canoe  (see  § 86).  This  apparently  exceptional 
use  of  the  local  suffix  -u  in  connection  with  a noun  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  informant,  unable  to  recall  a single  instance  of  the  noun 
sl'xa'’  in  its  proper  objective  form  (slxaya'f),  and  not  conscious  of  the 
grammatical  processes  of  her  language,  has  endeavored  to  form  the 
objective  case  according  to  her  own  idea.  The  idea  implied  by  this 
suffix  may  be  rendered  by  in,  at,  on.  The  interchange  between  -u 
and  has  been  discussed  in  § 2. 

ml'lcla  bad  14.7  ni'ctd  tsx  xi'ntmls  kite  rnikla'^' 

h'.aya'  how  (can)  always  travel 
a person  in  a bad  place?  12.10; 
13.1 

IcHx  each,  every  24.4  txvfnx  TcHxu'  xlaya'  xi'ntmls  just 

you  everywhere  will  continually 
travel  13.6,  7 

§ 91 
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Idexu'  h!aya'  H s^aH‘  on  each  place 
such  (was  the  world)  14.6;  15.1 
H^nx  sqa}Tc  lH!a^'  s^aHu'  and  they 
eat  on  such  (a  place)  62.5,  6 
yaklisVwu'  L/aya'  H tlyv/'^^  on  a 
very  small  place  they  lived  38.19 
lqa^''tu  txu  maHc  ants  SExa^'  sticks 
merely  were  lying  in  that  boat 
48.20,  21 

Instances  where  this  sutSx  has  the  function  of  a locative  case- 
ending may  be  given  as  follows: 

IcHx  each,  every  24.4  Tcle'xu'tc  L.'aya'tc  Lloxa'xaHsmE  to 

each  place  he  sent  his  . . .30.1 
ml  lc!a  bad  14.6  lVu  m%'lc!cfitc  Llaya'tc  became  to 

a bad  place 

canoe  56.5  sExa^n  si'ji'^xya  a canoe  I want 

SEXcfi'tc  qaa'xam  into  a canoe  were 
put  34.5 

§ 92.  Local  Suffix  -ia;  (-«'»,  -yax) 

This  suffix  is  used  chiefly  in  connection  with  verbs  of  motion,  and  is 
added  to  nouns,  adjectives,  and  adverbs.  Its  function  may  best  be 
compared  to  the  function  performed  by  our  adverbs  on,  over,  along, 
•when  used  in  connection  with  verbs  of  motion.  The  long  I of  the 
suffix  is  often  changed  into  o*  (see  § 2)  or  diphthongized  into  ya 
(see  § Y). 

<2 a tributary  of  the  Sius-  Qa'a^tdix  pstl'ic  Llha'yax  along 
law  river  called  at  present  North  Fork  at  first  it  passed 

32.19 

paa^'vMcix  qatc^natu’'^  along  (its) 
sand  beach  they  walked  34.14 
ha^'qa^xanl  tca'xwUux  along  the 
shore  we  will  go  back  66.12,  13 
qa^xa}'x  Tc'u^vnnlyu's  on  top  of 
the  ice  Y6.14,  15 

tci'watG  hl'sa'^x  lIu'  to  the  water 
on  (a)  straight  (line)  it  was  com- 
ing 32.20 

qa'^'xilnyax  xint  along  the  sky  it 
traveled  32.19 

tci'Tcyax  i/iha^'  ts  Kite  whereon 
climb  up  people  80.13 

§ 92 


North  Fork 
paa^'wi  sand  beach 

ha^q  shore  44.7 

qa'^x  high,  up  80.9 

his  well,  straight  38.21 

qa^x'Q.n  sky 
teik  where  34.2 


kHx  each,  every  24.4 
s'a^^^such,  in  that  manner  15.1 
ya'^'k !%' sk'in  very  small  36.23 
di'xa}  boat  56.5 
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In  one  instance  tliis  suffix  is  added  to  a demonstrative  pronoun. 

s“a  that  one  10.1  s^a^'xa'^x  pitca^'  over  that  one  they 

two  stepped  88.18 


§ 93.  Local  Suffixes  -ya,  -njE 

~ya  is  added  to  those  locative  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns  and 
nouns  that  end  in  an  alveolar  or  affricative  consonant  {t,  s,  to)  and  to 
adverbs  the  final  consonant  of  which  belongs  to  the  same  series. 


anus  86.9 

ocean  (locative  form) 

44.1 

qv!%tc  Umpqua  river 

house  25.2 
na  I 21.8 
ha^q  shore  44.7 

qantc  where 

-VIE  is  suffixed  to  nouns  and 
forms  end  in  a vowel  (see  § 86), 
tive  cases  by  means  of  the  local 

IcHx  every  place 

tdi  water  64.24 

xwd'ha  head  29.5 
si'xa*  canoe  56.5 


q'^iAml' tyato  Llha'  from  his  anus 
he  came  out  94.20 
pi'tsisya  Ka>qa^'  from  the ‘ocean  he 
came  ashore  82.4 

qvJUcyaaP-  from  the  Umpoua  river 
(they  came)  100.15 
hlttd'sya  from  the  house 
na'teya  from  me 

ha^'qdHcya  go  away  from  the  fire ! 
(literally,  what  is  shore  like  from 
it  you  go  away)  26.7 
qa'ntcyanx  lIu'  from  Avhere  (dost) 
thou  come  66.16 

to  personal  pronouns  whose  locative 
and  to  such  stems  as  form  the  loca- 
suffix  of  rest  -u  (see  § 91). 

IcIexu'nELlaya'nE  from  each  place, 
from  everywhere  8.2 
tdh'wauE  hd'qiqyax  from  the  water 
he  came  ashore  56.13 
xwdkl'nE  from  the  head 
SExd'nE  from  the  canoe 


These  local  suffixes  are  frequently  used  as  implying  the  idea  of 
instrumentality. 

qal'tc  knife 

tciL  hand  50.18 
Lxau'  spear  64.7 

§ 93 


hlxmal'yun  qa'l'tcya  he  killed  him 
with  a knife  (literally,  from  a 
knife) 

tdi'LnE  loIe'Iuti  with  the  hand  he 
struck  him 

Lxa'^'hlnE  ants  kite  sTcwaha'^'  with 
a spear  (in  his  hand)  that  person 
stood  up  64.11,  12 
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§ 94.  Adverbial  Sufldxes  Indicating  Modality  -I<c  {-a*tc),  -'mm 


-ttc.  This  suffix  has  both  a nominal  and  a verbal  function.  As  a 
nominal  suffix  it  signifies  like.  It  is  found  suffixed  to  a number  of 
modal  adverbs  (see  § 121),  and  it  invariably  requires  the  accent.  The 
interchange  between  the  long  I and  the  diphthong  a*  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  § 2. 


cko'tc  hill  46.10 
txafji^  tracks,  road  56.10 

al°^q  one  18.7 

s^a'tsa  thus  11.10 

ni'ctca  something,  how  16.2 


qa'xuntc  qa'tc^nt  clcd't&i'tc  he  went 
up  a hiU  (literally,  upwards  he 
goes,  hill-like)  12.9 
tdik  ants  Iqa^'^tu  iPwa}'  txa^nl'tc 
wherever  that  tree  falls  across 
the  road  (literall}%  road-like) 
84.2,  3 

a'lqaH(An  ilxu'yun  jnd  half  I know 
it  (literally,  one  [half]  like  I 
know  it)  92.12 

waa'xam  s^atn'te  he  was  told  thus 

8.1 

kvn'nx  nnctdi'tc  Llwa'msun  don’t 
you  tell  him  anything  17.1,  2 


My  informant  frequently  rendered  this  suffix  b}^  the  phrase  what 
YOU  WOULD  CALL  A . . . , SOME  KIND  OP  ...  , especially  in  cases 
where  the  noun  employed  did  not  convey  the  exact  idea  that  was 
wanted. 


mP’a'tl  chief  10.2 


matl'yu'^^  chief,  general 


rich  man  86.4 
tEqyv/'^  frame  80.7 
IkH'a^  mouth  (of  river) 


tE  qivo'txa^  beaver  (wa.s) 
(what  you  would  call  a)  chief 
50.6,  7* 

s^atsl'tc  waa'  ants  mdtl'wltc  ants 
^'xa}  thus  said  that  (what  you 
would  call)  captain  (of)  that 
boat  64.26;  66.1 

Ina'^'vyitG  ants  kite  (what  you  would 
call  a)  chief  (was)  that  man  76,3 

tEqyvfwltc  (what  you  would  call  a) 
frame 

Ik/l'a'wltc  ants pk'%' tl  (something 
like  the)  mouth  (of)  that  lake 


M’'hen  added  to  adverbs  that  convey  local  ideas,  it  must  be  preceded 
by  the  local  suffix  of  motion  -tc  (see  § 90). 

§ 94 
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sqa'lc  there  14.6 
qanis-  down 
tqa^wl'-  up-stream  56.8 

This  modal  suffix 
will  be  seen  from  the 

arrow  50.7 
tsax'^  slave  76.3 


sqa^lctci'tc  qa't&ntux  there  (they) 
will  go  30.22 

qanistci'tc  txu  sloxu'x'^  down  sim- 
ply he  went  (slid)  12.6 
qa'ic^nt  tqa'^vntci' to  he  went  up- 
stream 58.12 

the  idea  of  instrumentality,  as 
es: 

Icumi'ntc  xa'idl  idhll'ic  not  he  can 
die  through  (literally,  with)  an 
arrow  15.8 

tuha'ha^n  tsEXwl'tc  he  bought  her 
in  exchange  for  a slave 


may  also  express 
following  examples: 


When  added  to  verbal  stems,  -lie  is  almost  invariably  followed  or 
preceded  by  the  verbs  x%nt-  to  go,  to  start,  and  hlq!-  to  start,  to 
begin;  and  the  idea  conveyed  by  such  a phrase  may  best  be  compared 
with  our  English  sentences  I go  into  a state  of  . . .,  I start  . . . 
-LY.  The  Siuslaw  informant,  unable  to  express  this  native  phrase  in 
English,  usually  rendered  it  by  I,  thou,  he  almost.  . . . 


to  go  home,  to  return 
12.10 

tEmu'-  to  assemble  7.3 
L%'u-  to  arrive  9.2 

teax'i-  to  go  back,  to  return 
30.14 

xavl  he  died  40.21 


qatx  tcEnl'tc  xint  he  cried  as  he 
went  home  (literally,  he  cries 
when  homewards  he  starts) 

58.15,  16 

tEmu^'tc  xint  people  came 

together  (literally,  into  a state 
of  coming  together  go  many) 

30.15,  16 

lIwI' te'^ax  wan  xint  they  two  are 
almost  home  (literally,  in  the 
manner  of  arriving  they  two 
finally  go)  23.1 

Icl'x^s  tsxayu'^^  a'ntsin  tcEXwn'tc 
xint  for  ten  days  I was  going 
back  (literally,  ten  days  this  I 
returningly  went)  66.20,  21 

XEwn'ta^nx  hl'qlya  (when)  you  are 
near  death  (literally,  [when]  in 
the  manner  of  dying  you  start) 
34.25 
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lc!ap-  low  tide  36.18 

H Iclapl'tc  xinti't  ants  ten  and  the 
water  began  to  get  low  (liter- 
ally, into  a state  of  low  tide 

St’-  to  grow  98.10 

went  that  water)  36.20 
nhl'tdn  xi'ntyax  (when)  I began 
to  grow  up  (literally,  [when] 
into  a state  of  growing  I went) 
100.17 

In  one  instance  this  suffix  occurs  as  -aHc^  and  is  preceded  by  the 


stem  qaten-  to  go. 
yax-  to  see  20.10 

H qa'tdnt  yExaP-'tc  a'ntsHc  tcma/nl 
he  went  to  see  his  cousin  40.24 

The  verbs  xxnt-  and  hlq^!-  may  be  omitted,  as  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing example: 


tedq-  to  spear  68.8 

qa^hdntc  hl'nyaxa^n  ya^Tc^s  tea- 
qa}'tc  the  seal  took  him  way  off 
as  he  speared  him  (literally,  way 
off  took  him,  seal,  spearingly) 
68.17,  18 

-na  is  added  to  adjectives  only,  and  expresses  an  idea  similar  to 
that  of  the  English  suffix  -ly. 


mx'Tda  bad  14.7 

Icucnfnx  tlwd'nlsun  ml'Tc/a'na  don’t 
tell  it  to  him  badly  17.1,  2 
Icumi'ntc ml'lcla'na  sin^xna' vns  not 

tll'sa  grease 

badly  (we  shall)  keep  on  think- 
ing of  each  other  78.12,  13 
nVctdm  t !%' sd nanx  lltfa'wax  be- 
cause greasy  (things)  they  are 
going  to  eat  82.8 

§ 96.  Adverbial  Sufdxes  Indicating  Time  -tlia,  -\ta 

These  suffixes  are  added  to  nouns  that  indicate  division  of  time,  and 
to  verbs  expressing  celestial  phenomena,  and  they  may  best  be  ren- 
dered by  TOWARDS,  WHEN  THE  TIME  OP  . . . COMES.  Both  Suffixes 


require  the  accent. 

plctcEm  summer  46.11 

pictcEmtlta'  H^nx  sqdTc  taya^'  to- 
wards summer  (hence,  in  the 
spring-time)  they  there  live 
62.2,  3 
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qlsxa'^yu'wi  salmon  season 


gyu'nEm  winter  80.18,  19 
hi'n^TcH-  to  rain  76.18 
qa^x  night  38.21 
nictdnwa^'  spring  comes 


qlExa'^yu'witlta'  H tqa'^'vntG  taya^' 
when  salmon-time  comes  (they) 
up-stream  live  82.12,  13 
qlu'nEmtUa'  towards  winter 
kindle  Hta'  in  the  rainy  season 
qa^xMd  towards  night-time 
nictdnavnta'  Ha*^x  s^a'tsa  xnl''^nE 
towards  spring-time  they  two 
thus  do  it  98.5 


§ 96.  Modal  Adverbs  in  -a 


This  suflBx  may  be  called  the  suflfix  of  modality  par  excellence.  By 
its  means  all  stems  expressing  adjectival  ideas,  and  all  particles,  are 
transformed  into  adverbs.  Many  of  these  stems  (amplified  by  means 
of  the  modal  suffix  -a)  do  not  occur  in  their  original  form,  being 
used  adverbially  only.  All  such  stems  are  denoted  here  by  an 
asterisk  (*).  Whether  this  sufiix  may  not  be  ultimately  related  to 
the  locative  -a  (see  § 86)  is  a debatable  question. 


his  good  38.21 
Ll'u  near  40.12 


yd°‘'xa^  much,  many  8.5 
yilct  big,  large  48.8 


*L%mq-  quick 

*ha^n-  different 
*nik!-  alone 
*s^ats-  thus 
*tshlc!-  much,  very 


Jcumi'ntc  hl^'sa  ndtc  not  well  (it  is) 
on  me  12.2 

Llu'wa  Tc'^nd  inqla'ltc  tE  ta^  near, 
perhaps,  the  creek,  these  live 
66.7,  8 

hu'tctuns  yaP^'xa  we  shall  play  a 
great  deal  10.6 

qanKstdh'tc  llqa'yusnE  yi'Tcta  very 
deep  it  would  be  dug  (liter- 
ally, down-like  it  is  dug  largely) 
84.3,  4 

hi'mqan  td'ntux  right  away  I shall 
return  56.22 
ha''na  differently  58.9 
nl'Tc.'a  alone  94.11 
s^a'isa  thus,  in  that  manner  18.4 
tsl'ldya  very,  very  much  13.9 


GENERAL  NOMINALIZING  SUFFIXES  (§§  97-106) 

§ 97.  Nominal  -iZ«  (-a«),  -uwi 

This  suffix  conveys  a general  nominal  idea,  changing  any  neutral 
stem  into  a noun,  and  is  employed  extensively  in  the  formation  of 
verbal  abstract  nouns.  It  is  also  used  to  express  collectivity  of  action, 

§§  96-97 
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an  application  that  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  its  nominal  character, 
as  has  been  explained  in  § 78.  The  forms  -u"  and  ma}'  be 
explained  as  due  to  imperfect  perception  on  my  part,  while  the 
double  occurrence  of  -u"  and  -a^  is  caused  by  the  phonetic  relation 
that  exists  between  the  u and  the  diphthong  a®  (see  § 2), 


Iiuto-  to  play  7.2 
tEmu'-  to  gather  7.3 

pahn-  to  hunt  82.17 

xil’xci-  to  work  48.10 


si-  to  grow  98.10 

Lxat-  to  run  12.3 
xxntm-  to  travel  12.10 


yoUq-  to  dig  84.5 
xaHo-  to  roast  90.8 
anx%-  to  sing 

This  suffix  is  found  in  a great 
stems  can  no  longer  be  analyzed. 

ha^wl'yu  shaft 
paa^wi  sand  beach  34.14 
pahv!'°^  codfish 
pa’l'u  spring,  well  76.12 
ma'tcu  bed  (place  of  lying  1) 
ma'ltcv,  chimney,  stove  (place 
of  burning?) 

tEqyv!'^  frame  (of  a house) 
80.7 

tuqya'a^  up  the  river  32.22 
t^vfnixyu  pocket 
nict(Ania^mu  custom,  fashion 
36.28 

ciml'Ltxu  upper  lip 
tsxayvl'^^  day,  sun,  weather  8.1 

§ 97 


hutcu'^^^  hutcv/'^  fun,  8.5;  16.6 
tcilc  ants  L!a'°’^  tEm^u''^  where 
(there  is)  that  big  assembly  88.3 
qwa'tc  L/xu'yunpatn'uf'^^  (he)  who 
knows  (the  art  of)  hunting  82.18 
tsl'lc/ya  hlxvfyun  xU'xcyv/'^  very 
(well)  he  knows  (the  art  of) 
working  52.22,  23 
s‘a'tsatG  ^'ya'a^  such  (was)  her 
growth  98.6 
Lxatv/'^^  a race  78.18 
vA'nxanx  icn'wa  xintmu'^^  thou  art 
afraid  to  go  to  the  ocean  (liter- 
ally, thou  fearest  to  water  the 
journey) 

ycHqa'a^  a hole  84.6 
xaf'tca'a^  roast  90.9 
anxyv/'^^  a song 

number  of  nouns  whose  original 
The  following  list  may  be  given: 

tcmUqv/'^^  ring  {tcmUq  finger) 
kHsu''^^  saliva 

Icu'cu  hog  (from  French  through 
medium  of  the  Chinook  jargon) 
Tcu’'t(Ayu  sea-otter 
hnu'icu  pipe-stem 
Tccikyu'^*  wall 
Mi'nu  ladder,  stairvv^ay 
Icvnnl'ntxu  throat 
k/a'l'apu  navel 
qasLl'u  husband  48.20 
qaHna'a^  bay,  down-stream  80.6 
qaHl'u  bark  90.8 
qlExa'^yu'vfi  salmon-time  82.12 
rich  man,  chief  86.4 
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Ik'^una'atsu  live-coals  Liya' fire  25.5 

Iqa^'Hu  tree,  log  32.21  Lxau'  pole,  spear  64.7 

Iqia'nu  hide,  skin  100.15  L.'mi'Tccu  flounder  100.10 

When  added  to  the  numeral  particle  ya°''xa^  much,  mant,  it  denotes 
the  idea  expressed  by  a noun  of  quality.  This  particle  is  to  all 
appearances  a stem  amplified  by  means  of  the  nominal  suffix  -a* 
(see  § 98);  and  since  two  nominal  suffixes  of  a similar  function 
can  not  be  added  to  one  and  the  same  stem,  the  -a*  disappears,  and 
the  suffix  -a^  is  added  to  the  bare  stem  ydx-. 

yaP''xa^  much,  many  8.5  t(A'ntHc  ya'xa^  xalna*'  how  many 

had  climbed  up  (literally,  what 
their  number  climbed  up)  62.11 
td\!nt^tc  ya’xa^  tEqtc  ants  qlutcu'ni 
as  many  relatives  as  that  woman 
had  (literally,  how  much  their 
number  [of]  her  relatives  [of] 
that  woman)  76.1 
LXa^'p^stc  ya'xaP'  five  their  number 
100.15 


§ 98.  Nominal  -i  {-a*) 

This  suffix  is  found  in  a large  number  of  nouns  expressing  a variety 
of  concepts.  It  occurs  with  nouns  indicating  instrumentality,  with 
verbal  abstract  nouns,  with  nouns  of  relationship,  with  terms  desig- 
nating animals,  with  stems  expressing  natural  objects,  etc.  It  is  not 
altogether  inconceivable  that  this  nominal  formative  element  may  be 
identical  with  the  verbalizing  suffix  -a^  (see  § 75),  even  though  its 
nominalizing  function  can  no  longer  be  explained  in  a majority  of  cases. 
In  many  instances  the  original  stem  to  which  this  suffix  has  been 
added  does  not  occur  in  its  independent  form.  The  substitution  of 
the  diphthong  -a*  for  the  long  I has  been  discussed  in  § 2. 


psku'-  to  play  shinny  9.4 
inx!-  to  shoot  8.6 
minx‘s-  to  lighten  38.5 
vA'nJcl-  to  work  50.6 
taf'  he  sits  16.2 


pd'lcwl  shinny  stick 
tsl'LH  arrow  50.7 
mi'n^xvn  lightning  38.2 
wi'naTcl  work 
tl'ta'  chair 
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ll'tla}  food  34.23 
hutca}'  fun  10.5 


ll't!-  to  eat  13.10 
hu'tc-  to  play  7.2 

aswU'%'  blanket 
inqia'a},  %nq!a!%^  river  30.20, 
23 

umll'  thunder  36.8 
n'ltl  snow  76.10 
Kaml'Hch  whale  82.4 
ha'Tcvn  mussels  82.2 
hl'a^  clouds 
hUsl'^  house  25.2 
ha^  heart,  mind  8.9 
plc'l'tl  lake  62.18 
mElcll'  father-in-law 
ma'l  kidney 
mP'a'tl  chief  10.2 
ma'tl  dam  48.10 
mat!l'  elder  brother  58.11 
misl'a^  elder  sister  90.23 
mictci'*  younger  sister  40.2 
rrd'ck'la^  something  bad,  vulva 
26.5 

tqd'il  hook 
tqyinl  smoke 


si'xa*  canoe  56.5 
taall'swall  beads  ( ?) 
sand  beach 

tao'tl  waves,  breakers 
tsxu'npLl  coyote  88.9 
tci  water  36.20 
tdi'tH  wind 
tslu'xijin  spoon 
Tc^d'nl  basket  90.21 
qa'x^  chicken-hawk 
qd'wi  blood 

q'^nitl'^  perforation  in  the  ear 
q'^unax^'^  cheek 
qwo'txa}  beaver  48.6 
qla'tctl  cedar 

salmon  56.1 
Iq/d'sl  eel 

L/a'°'^  ground,  world,  earth,  place, 
many  7. 2 
L/l''nl  floor 
Lixml'il  bow 


When  added  to  stems  that  express  adjectival  ideas,  this  sufllx  forms 
nouns  of  quality. 


his  good  38.21  hlsl'^  goodness 

yikt  big  48.8  hUsl'sEm  ylTctl''  of  the  house  the 

large  (size) 

ydx-  much,  many  8.5  Iq/dnu^'ml  yixl'^  of  hides  a great 

number  102.1,  2 

§ 99.  Nouns  of  Quality  in 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  vocalic  elements  of  this  sufflx  are 
identical  with  the  nominalizing  suflix  discussed  in  § 97.  The  etymol- 
ogy of  the  initial  consonantic  element  is  obscure.  This  suffix  is  added 
to  adjectives  and  adverb.'^  only.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  a number  of 
adjectives  end  in  -t  (see  § 104)  and  that  double  consonants  are  invariably 
simplified,  these  adjectives  drop  their  final  consonant  before  adding 
the  suffix  (see  § 15). 

§ 99 
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hatca't  long  76.1 


rich  86.4 
yi~kt  large  48.8 
qaixilm,  high  8.7 
qa^n-  deep 
his  good  38.21 
qa^ha'n-  far  10.3 


td'ntHc  ha'tcfu''^  for  a long  time 
(literally,  how  much  its  long 
period)  48.2 
Ina'^wW’v/'"^  wealth 
large  size 
qax'tnt'v!'"^  height 
qdnt’^v/'^^  depth 
hlsf’v!'”^  kindness 
qa^hanfvf'^  distance 

§ 100.  Nouns  of  Agency  in  -ya^,  -U  {-aH),  -t!,  -thvt 

Nomina  actoris  are  formed  by  means  of  the  following  suffixes: 

-lfa"x  This  suffix  seems  to  have  been  used  frequently. 

laJc^-  to  fetch,  to  catch  7.5  la'Tc'^kya^x  sheriff  (literally,  a 

catcher  [of  people]) 
xu'nya'^x  a snorer 
la'watlya'^x  a gambler 
Ina'lyay-x  an  interpreter 
tEma'^'ya'^x  a person  who  assem- 
bles (people)  30.2 

-xl  {-aH).  This  suffix  is  easily  confounded  with  the  verbal  negative 
suffix  of  similar  phonetic  structure  (see  § 53);  but  this  similarity  is 
purely  accidental. 


xlV^n-  to  snore  27.9 
la'wat!-  to  gamble 
In-  to  call  (?) 
tETTiu'-  to  gather  7.3 


vh'nkl-  to  work 

xll'xdi'-  to  work  48.10 
xintm-  to  travel  12.10 
waa'-  to  speak  7.1 
pEku'-  to  play  shinny  9.4 


tsl'k'ya  wi'nkll  he  (is  a)  very 
(good)  worker  50.5,  6 
xi'txdil  a workingman 
xVntmll  a traveler 
wa'aH  a speaker 
pa'kvM  a shinny  player 


-t!  It  is  quite  possible  that  this  suffix  may  have  some  connection 
with  the  initial  element  of  the  suffix  for  nouns  of  quality,  (see 


§99). 

hlvAn  to  tell  8.2 

t^h!-  to  shoot  8.6 

yuv}-  to  pick,  to  dig  96.18 

pain-  to  hunt  82.17 
t!amc  child,  infant  40.20 


3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12 36 


Llwant!  an  informant 
t^h!t!  a marksman 
yvlyaH!  a person  who  picks  (ber- 
ries [reduplicated  stem]) 
pah'nt!  a hunter 

tUmct!  one  who  raises  .children 
30.23 


§ 100 
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-tfwi  seems  to  be  another  form  of  the  preceding  suffix. 

to  fetch  . . . ts  la'kH/wi  hltu'tc  this 

gatherer  of  the  people  7.5 
la'TcHiwi  a f etcher  22.9 
§ 101.  Nouns  in  -ax 

This  suffix  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  forming  nouns  from  verbal 
stems,  adverbs,  and  stems  denoting  geographical  terms.  When  added 
to  verbs  or  to  adverbs,  it  is  best  rendered  by  person,  people;  while 
when  used  in  connection  with  geographical  terms,  it  denotes  a tribal 
name  and  ma}'^  be  translated  by  inhabiting,  belonging  to. 


xau'  he  died  40.21 


l/ox-  to  send  16.10 


a^atux  he  will  sleep  27.7 


wa'nvMa  long  ago  14.7 


nict<Ama^mu  custom,  fashion 
36.28 


piil'tc  first  32.19 
Lxa'^^-  ? 

qu^-,  qu'ltc  south 

qpa^-  north 
qa^xq-  east 
jn''tsxs  ocean  44.1 
cTcd'tc  mountain  46.10 
§ 101 


TMta  xaf  wa°'xaHnE  if  he  had  not 
been  killed  (literally,  not  had  he 
been  a person  [who  was]  killed) 
29.7 

tcin  ants  kite  L!°wa'x  returned 
this  human  messenger  (literally, 
returned  that  person  [who  was] 
sent)  7.7 

{h!°wa'x  instead  of  L!°wa'xax,  see 
J24)^ 

n'n^xyu'riE  tsIUna'tc  xawa'a'^  a“'- 
stuxax  it  was  desired  (that)  with 
pitch  killed  shall  be  the  person 
(who)  will  sleep  24. 1 
nVetenm  s^a'tsa  wa'nvntsax  be- 
cause thus  (did  it)  the  old-timers 
(literally,  [people  belonging  to] 
long  ago)  68.13 

s^aMHc  wa'nwitsax  n%ct(Ama^mwax 
thus  (was)  the  custom  of  the  old- 
timers  (literally,  thus  [of  people 
of]  long  ago  the  [things  pertain- 
ing to  their]  customs)  76.6,  7 
pAl'tcax  a first  settler 
Lxa'^'yax  the  other  one,  friend  42.8 
qu'yax,  qu'ltcax  an  Umpqua  Indian 
(literally,  a person  inhabiting 
the  south) 

qpa'yax  an  Alsea  man 
qa^'xqax  a Kalapuya  Indian 
pn'H^ax  inhabitants  of  the  ocean 
ckd'Hcitcax  a mountaineer 
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§ 102.  Nouns  in  -UnX  (-a«wi) 

This  suflix  is  added  to  adjectives,  a few  adverbs  used  in  an  ad- 
jectival sense,  and  to  nouns.  It  has  a double  function.  W^hen  added 
to  adjectives  or  to  adverbs,  it  transforms  them  into  nouns,  just  as 
any  adjective  is  transformed  into  a noun  by  adding  one  to  it  (com- 
pare our  phrases  the  big  one,  the  good  one,  etc.).  When  used 
with  other  nouns,  this  suffix  has  an  adjectival  character,  which  may  be 
best  rendered  by  made  of,  composed  of. 


tEX°"m  strong  10.1 

Lxay-'yax  other  42.8 
y^t  big  48.8 
^aH  large 
yak!-  small  38.19 
limnl'tc  behind  86.11 

hl'qla  beads,  Indian  money, 
dentalia  shells  74.19 
pi'lqHs  coon 

t!l  bear  12.4 

Tcllx  ts'q  everything  24.4 

la'qlaq  boards 


tExmu'ni  the  strong  one,  a man 
30.21 

Lxa^yaxa^ni  the  other  one  86.18 
yxTctu'ni  the  big  one 
^aHv/ni  the  larger  one  92.18 
tu  yakla^m  that  small  one  88.12 
limnltcQfni  the  youngest 

sister  40.2 

hlqJaha^'ni  consisting  of  dentalia 
shells  78.14 

ni  tahd'mTc  made  of  rac- 
coon (-hide)  quivers  70.23,  24 
tllyu'ni  tahd'nih  made  of  bear 
(-skin)  quivers  70.24 
Jc/exu'ni  isqa^'ni  hutca^'  composed 
of  every  sort  (of)  fun  10.5 
laqlaqa^nltc  made  of  some 

kinds  of  boards  the  house  80.7 


This  suffix  may  be  added  to  verbal  stems  provided  the  verb  has 
been  changed  into  an  attribute  of  a following  noun. 

hamx-  to  tie  H havixd"’'ni  ants  tsEha^'ya  and 

that  made  of  tied  grass  . . . 8.6 


§ 103.  Nominalizing  Suffix  Indicating  Place  -a^mu 

This  suffix  indicates  the  place  whei'e  a certain  action  is  performed. 
When  added  to  stems  ending  in  a velar  or  palatal  consonant,  it  appears 
as  -ya^mu^  and  changes  the  final  velar  of  the  stem  (^,  qf)  into  a palatal 
fc(see  § 17).  After  all  other  consonants  it  occurs  as  -a^mu.  The  short 
w-vowels  following  velar  and  palatal  consonants  disappear  before  this 
suffix.  It  is  possible  that  the  final  u of  the  suffix  may  be  related  to 
the  general  nominalizing  suffix  -u  discussed  in  § 94  (see  § 23). 

§§  102-103 
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vm'qll-  to  dance  28.7 
ya'q^'-  to  see  23.9 
PeTcu'-  to  play  shinny  9.4 

nlctcat!-  to  fight 
tuhatc’-  to  try  to  buy 
Lxat-  to  run  12.3 


rriEkya^mu  a dance-hall 
ysTcya^mu  a vantage  point 
pElcya^mu  a place  where  shinny  is 
played,  ball-grounds 
nlctcatla^mu  battlefield 
tuhatc’a^mu  a store 
Lxata^mu  track  (literally,  a place 
where  people  run) 
rdct(A7na^mu  custom,  fashion  29.9 


§ 104.  Adjectives  in  -t 


Siuslaw  has  no  true  adjectives.  All  stems  denoting  adjectival  ideas 
are  intransitive  verbs,  and  may  be  used  as  such,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  examples: 

At^cthatbadman23.2,3  tsl'lc/ya  ml'Tc/a  very  bad  it  was 

14.7 

hatca't  hi' q /along  {strings  of)  hatca't  ants  lqa^''tu  there  was  a 
dentalia  shells  76.1  tall  tree  92.21 


Owing  to  this  verbal  significance,  the  Siuslaw  adjective  shows  no 
special  suffixes.  A few  stems  denoting  adjectival  concepts  appear  in 
duplicated  form,  mostly  those  expressing  color  (see  § 109).  There  will 
be  found,  however,  a number  of  words  expressing  attributive  ideas 
that  end  in  -f.'^  Whether  this  consonant  is  related  to  the  auxiliary  -t 
(see  § 76)  or  whether  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a true  adjectival  suffix, 
is  a question  open  to  discussion.  The  following  is  a list  of  such  ad- 
jectives: 


yikt  big,  large  48.8 
hawd'tsit  new 
hatca't  long,  tall  76.1 
hlxt  wild 
pdHa'st  ^ spotted 
pini'lt  sharp 
rriETcct  fat  90.16 
tvmsqayd't  bitter,  sour 
txnt  ripe 

tqatlya't  dear,  expensive 


t'xidl't  straight 
f/^aH  big,  old  92.18 
tsinq/t  poor  16.10 
tsxLt  thick 
Td'Tclt  heavy  11.9 
Tc/wl'act  proud 
(fci'ct  thin 
Lqut  red 
E/dqt  wet  56.13 
L/nuwd'tU  deep 


§ 106.  Irregular  Suflixes  -Em,  -1st,  -rvi,  -yawl,  -Iwt 

These  suffixes  occur  very  seldom,  and,  while  their  function  is  to  all 
appearances  nominal,  it  can  not  be  explained  accurately. 

iSeeaUo§124.  > Dorsey  : p’ ai-lOat  gT&y . 

§§  104-105 
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•jEtn  occurs  with  a few  nouns. 

ilgwa‘^'tEni  root,  alder  tree  tso/nvi  tsEm  chin 
02  5 6 ^v! nETTi  winter  80.19 

jyi'ctcEm  summer  98.8  xa^'tsEm  woman  s basket 

-tst  seems  to  denote  an  abstract  idea. 

pin-  to  be  sick  40.21  plnl'd  sickness,  cough 

ga^x  dark,  night  38.21  gatin' si  darkness,  night 

hwu'nhwun  black  ho'nlsi  dusk 

ni'ctca  (?)  how  16.2  ni'ctdsi  arrival  (?)  40.16 

victdnwa^'  spring  comes  , nictcanu' vnd  year  92.12 

The  following  nouns  have  analogous  form; 

a'^'t<fid  camas  96.20  L!ntl''t<nd  crawfish 

ll'xtsnlsi  small-pox 

The  nouns  tswa'si  frost  and  i^wa'd  nose  may  also  belong  here. 
-wt  is  found  in  a small  number  of  nouns. 

d'na^vd  grouse  Tc!d°'xwi  gnat 

tsna'vd  bone  g'^hafqvn  broom 

In  a few  instances  this  suffix  seems  to  form  nouns  of  agency,  and 
may  be  related  to  the  suffixes  discussed  in  § § 97  and  99. 

tsxarv-  to  comb  one’s  hair  tsxa'nud  a.  comb 

gatcfu}-  to  drink  76.12  gatem'vA  a person  who  waters 

animals  (?) 

c“ariZ-  to  drive  away,  to  scare  owxwa'vd  a driver  (?) 

56.11 

xlg-  to  dig  80.6  Uga'wt  one  who  digs  holes 

-yuwt,  -%wt.  These  two  suffixes  have  a peculiar  function.  They 
seem  to  denote  the  nominal  object  of  an  action  performed  by  a noun 
of  agency  (see  § 100).  The  most  puzzling  phenomenon  connected  with 
their  function  is  the  fact  that  they  can  be  added  only  to  the  discrimi- 
native form  of  a noun  (see  § 111),  which  seems  to  stand  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  its  objective  significance,  because  the  discriminative 
case  points  to  the  noun  as  the  subject  of  the  action. 

Absolutlve  Discriminative  Objective 

pEni's  skunk  86.1  psna's  86.7  pEnasyu'iot  a 

skunk-shooter 

§ 105 
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Absolutlve 


Discriminative 


Objective 


Kite  person  7.1 


13.10;  15.2 


t^h!t!  Ji*yatcu'wt  a 
man-killer 


swat  grizzly  bear  swal  15.2 


tEma^ya'^x  hyatci'vA  a 
gatherer  of  people 


(?)  huckleberries  ts'xya 


tslxlt!  sioalyu'wi  a 
grizzly-shooter 


la'TcHlwt  taxyv/wt  a 
picker  of  huckle- 
berries 


qwo'txa}  beaver  qwoa'txa^ 


tslhltl  qwoatx^'wt  a 
beaver-killer 


48.6 


Another  nominalizing  suffix  that  seems  to  be  confined  to  one  stem 
only  is  -as  in  the  noun  wa'as  language,  word,  message  34,21,  formed 
from  the  verbal  stem  waa-  to  speak,  to  talk. 


Reduplication  as  a factor  in  the  formation  of  grammatical  categories 
and  processes  does  not  play  as  important  a role  in  Siuslaw  as  in  many 
other  American  Indian  languages. 

Considered  from  a purely  phonetic  point  of  view,  the  process  of 
reduplication  may  affect  a single  sound,  a syllable,  or  the  whole 
word,  while  from  the  standpoint  of  position  of  the  reduplicated  ele- 
ments it  may  be  either  initial  or  final.  In  accordance  with  these  pro- 
cesses, a given  language  may  show  the  following  possible  forms  of 
reduplication:  Vocalic  or  consonantic  initial  reduplication;  cousonantic 
final  reduplication,  commonly  called  final  reduplication;  syllabic  redu- 
plication, usually  referred  to  as  doubling  or  reduplication  of  the  sylla- 
ble; and  word-reduplication,  better  known  as  repetition  of  the  stem. 

Of  the  forms  of  reduplication  known  actually  to  occur  in  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  languages,  Siuslaw  shows  only  duplication  of  the  (first) 
syllable,  duplication  of  the  final  consonant,  and  repetition  of  the  stem. 
Syllabic  duplication  occurs  rather  seldom,  final  duplication  is  resorted 
to  frequently,  while  repetition  of  the  stem  plays  a not  unimportant 
part  in  the  formation  of  words. 

Reduplication  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  verb;  its  use  for  expressing 
distribution — a phenomenon  commonly  found  in  American  Indian 
languages — is  entirely  unknown  to  Siuslaw,  which  emplo3^s  this  pro- 
cess solely  for  the  purpose  of  denoting  repetition  or  duration  of  action. 


Reduplication  (§§  106-109) 
§ 106.  Introductory 


§ 106 
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§ 107.  Duplication  of  the  Initial  Syllable 


This  process  occurs  in  a few  sporadic  instances  only.  The  repeated 
syUable  occurs  in  its  full  form,  the  original  syllable  losing  its  vocalic 
elements.  Initial  stops  of  both  the  original  and  repeated  syUables  are 
usually  changed  into  fortis  (see  § 17). 


tEmvl-  to  assemble  7.3 
ia'u  (they)  come  9.3 


to}-  to  sit,  to  live  16.2 
hcH-  to  shout  13.11 


yuw-  to  pick  96.18 


tlEmthna'xam  wb,n  they  come  to 
see  him  (literally,  he  is  assem- 
bled about)  23.3 

L.’lLlwa'xam  he  is  approached  16. 3 
L/lL/vn'sutnE  he  is  continually 
approached  26.2 

s^a'tsanx  tE  l!%' xlututs  that’s  why 
1 came  (to  see)  you  21.6,  7 
Mya'tcn^xan  lH'lHUs  people  us 
came  (to  see)  repeatedly  100.8 
ants  Tsxuna'phl  tU'tlyun  (that)  on 
which  Coyote  was  sitting  94.6 
Ihall'yusnE  he  would  be  shouted 
at  70.22  (this  form  may  be  ex- 
plained as  derived  from  an  origi- 
nal halhall' yusiiE) 

Vidll'txaFnE  he  is  continually 
shouted  at  11.10 
yu'ya^H!  one  who  picks 


§ 108.  Duplication  of  Final  Consonants 

This  process  is  employed  extensively,  and  consists  in  the  repetition 
of  the  final  consonant  with  insertion  of  a weak  a-  or  %-  vowel.  In 
many  instances  the  quality  of  the  connecting  vowel  is  affected  by  the 
vowel  of  the  stem.  This  is  especially  true  in  cases  where  the  stem 
ends  in  a u-vowel,  after  which  the  connective  vowel  is  assimilated  and 
becomes  a weak  u.  The  short  vowel  of  the  stem  is  not  infrequently 
changed  into  a long  vowel.  This  duplication  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  past  tense  (see  § 74),  and,  in  addition  to 
denoting  frequency  and  duration  of  action,  it  seems  to  be  capable  of 
expressing  commencement,  especially  of  intransitive  actions. 

a“s-  to  sleep  23.9  a'^'si's  he  began  to  sleep  26.9 

gax  dark  38.21  qa'xi'x  ivd'nwits  it  got  dark  long 

ago  64.19 


§§  107-108 
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xint-  to  go  20.3 

H wan  xinti't  he  kept  on  going 
now  56.23 

siox**-  to  go  down 

H SLOxu'x'^  wlL/a'xL!  he  came 

ha*q  shore  44.7 

down  again  12.6 

haiqa'q  wan  he  then  went  ashore 
58.17 

logw-  to  boil  96.1 

H txu  loqwa'q'^  and  just  he  was 
boiling  96.7,  8 

ml'Tc/a  bad  14.7 

mlh/a'Tcf  ants  tsxayu''^*  began  to 
get  rough  that  weather  64.15 

srnuf-  to  end  11.1 
tdit'’-  to  blow  94.5 
hutc-  to  play  7.2 

wan  smut'' a' t'  it  ends  finally  9.1 
tent' a' t'  the  wind  blew  94.5 
H^nx  dL  hutca'tc  and  they  now  be- 
gan to  play  72.23,  24 

Tc!aj)-  low  water  36.18 
xvnh/-  to  go  back  42.6 

k/dpi'p  low  water  (comes) 
xvnL/a'L/  wan  he  finally  came 
back  12.7 

nal-  to  start 

sqd'tEm  ndli'l  he  started  from  there 
68.10 

hl'qf-  to  start  22.6 

8‘a'tsa  hl'q!aq!yax  thus  it  began 
15.1 

laJc^-  to  take  7.5 

Ha'^x  laTcwa'Tcu^n  they  two  took 
(them)  away  52.16 
la'kukyax  she  took  60.23 

xumc-  to  come,  to  approach 

xumca'ca^x  wan  they  two  are  ap- 
proaching now  23.2 

hits-  to  put  on  11.8 

h*yatsi'  tsun  ants  la^'qat  he  is  put- 
ting that  feather  on  11.8 

tutc-  to  spear  62.2 

tPwatch!  tedna'^x  they  two  began  to 
spear  it  56.15,  16 
tf^a'  tchtcyaxa^n  1 have  been  spear- 
ing it  66.17 

tcaq-  to  spear  68.18 

Ha'^x  tcaqa'qa^n  and  they  two  be- 
gan to  spear  it  56.19 

yax-  to  see  20.10 

Ha'^x  vaxi'xun  they  two  saw  it 
56.15 

qnu'-  to  find  56.9 

Hn  qnuhu'hu^?!  I am  finding  it 

A very  interesting  case  of  dupRcation  applied  to  formative  elements 
is  presented  by  the  nominal  suffix  -ax.  This  suffix  signifies  people, 
BELONGING  TO,  and,  when  added  to  the  adverb  wa'nwits  long  ago,  it 
was  invariably  rendered  by  old-timers  (see  § 101).  Whenever  the 
speaker  wants  to  imply  the  intensive  idea  people  op  very  long  ago, 
he  usually  repeats  this  suffix. 

§ 108 
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wa'nwitsax  old-timer  68.13  wa'nwitsaxax  people  of  long,  long 

ago  29.9 

s^a'tsa  xnl'^'nutnB  wa'nwitsaxax 
thus  it  was  done  (by)  people  of 
long,  long  ago  62.9 
wa'nwitsaxax  nictdma^mu  (of)  old, 
old-timers  their  custom  68.19 

Similarly  the  modal  -itc  (see  § 94)  is  found  repeated  in  a few  instances. 

tea  where  34.4  tcaitd'tc  nl'ctux  where  he  will  go 

64.20 


§ 109.  Duplication  of  Stems 


While  this  process  is,  strictly  speaking,  of  a lexicographical  char- 
acter, and  as  such  ought  to  be  treated  more  properly  under  the  head- 
ing “Vocabulary”  (see  § 137),  it  will  nevertheless  be  found  useful  to 
give  here  a list  of  doubled  stems.  Barring  a few  nouns,  most  of  these 


terms  are  adjectives  denoting 

hwvfnhwun  black 
pxu^'jpxu^  sorrel,  yellow 
tu'Tctick  deaf 
WTcI^nTc/  soft 
Tci'k'U  heavy  11.9 
2mna'puna'  gopher,  mole 
96.19 

mv! smus  cow  ‘ 
tl'a'l'trdl'  tongue 
tdyi'ktdyi'k  wagon  ‘ 


and  quality. 

qa'sqas  stiff,  hard 
qu' LquL  white  40.10,11 
qtd'nqtsan  blue,  green 
xu'sxus  naked 
lima'iim  blind 

tdni' Ltdni' I?  little  beaver  (?) 
60.15 

tdmtca'mi  ax  27.10 
qHa^h'qHa^L  otter  from  ocean  (?) 
laqlaq  board  80.7 


Vocalic  Changes  (§§  110-112) 


§ 110,  Introductory 

Siuslaw  expresses  two  distinct  grammatical  categories  by  means  of 
vocalic  change.  Of  these  two  categories,  one  is  nominal,  while  the 
other  has  a strictly  verbal  character  pertaining  to  intensity  and  fre- 
quency of  action.  When  applied  to  nouns,  vocalic  change  expresses 
the  discriminative  case. 


I Chinook  jargon. 


J Chinook. 


§§  109-110 
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§ 111,  The  Discri'minative  Case 

The  discriminative  case  is  that  form  of  the  noun  which  singles  it 
out  as  the  performer  of  an  action  directed  upon  an  object;  i.  e.,  it 
designates  the  nominal  subject  in  sentences  containing  pronominal  or 
nominal  object. 

The  discriminative  form  of  pronouns  and  of  nouns  of  relationship  is 
expressed  by  means  of  the  prefix  q-  (see  § 21).  All  other  nouns  express 
the  discriminative  form  by  means  of  a vocalic  change  that  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  the  stem-vowel,  and  in  polysyllabic  stems 
according  to  the  quantity  of  the  vowel  of  the  accented  syllable.  The 
following  rules  maybe  said  to  appl}'^  in  all  cases: 

1.  The  discriminative  form  of  nouns  the  stem- vowel  of  which  is  a 
long  i:  or  -w  is  obtained  through  the  diphthongization  of  these  vowels 
into  ya  and  vja  respectively  (see  § 7).  For  purely  physiological  reasons 
a weak  vowel  corresponding  to  the  quality  of  the  diphthongized 
vowel  is  inserted  between  the  diphthong  and  its  preceding  consonant. 


hltc  person,  people  7.1 
cougar  13.3 
mVJcIa  bad  14.7 
hlq'^  wild-cat  34.17 
Iklanu'k'^  screech-owl  86.1 


qxutcv/ni  woman  30.21 
tExmu'rd  man  30.21 
tsxayu’'^^  sun,  day  8.1 


H ya'q'^'yun  h^ya'tc  and  people 
looked  on  70.4 

Vya'tcH  Myatsi'tmn  Cougar  put  it 
on  13.4 

m^ya'Tda  Mya'tc  IHla'ywi  a bad 
person  devoured  him  15.2 
h^yatsi'tsun  h*ya'q^  Wild-Cat  put 
it  on  11.11 

tsl'Jdya  vA'nxa^n  ants  psui's  Ik!- 
an^wa'ky-  Screech-Owl  feared 
that  Skunk  veiy  much  86.3 
Klna'^un  ants  j^na'st  Ik/an'^wa'lc'^ 
Screech-Owl  intended  to  take 
along  that  sick  man  88.1,  2 
ci'l'xun  qxutcHoa' nt  (a)  woman 
shook  him  58.4 

wl'lun  tExrn^wa'ni  (the)  man 
agreed  with  her  58.7 
mUkvn' tutstn  tsxay'^wa' w%  (the)  Sun 
had  pity  on  me  72.14 


Somewhat  irregular  disci’iminative  forms  are  shown  b}'^  the  nouns 
m GRIZZLY  BEAR  and  ql'utc  WIFE,  which  occur  as  t'lya^'  and  qa'yutc 
respectively. 
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t!%  grizzly  bear  12.4  t!%yct^'  h^yctts^' tsu7i  Grizzly  Bear 

put  it  on  12.3 

ji'-iZfc  wif e 48.17  ^naHc  qa'yutc^to  (he  and)  his  wife 

had  lain  60.13 

2.  Nouns  with  short  stem-vowels,  or  with  short  vowels  in  the  ac- 
cented syllable,  change  these  vowels  into  an  a in  their  discriminative 
forms.  Short  a-vowels  of  the  stem  are  lengthened  into  a. 

skunk  86.1  hlto  H Iqaqa}' txa^n  psyia' s 

(at)  a rich  man  he  always  broke 
his  wind,  (namely)  Skunk  86.6,  7 

tst'sqdn  deer  13.9  Myatsi' tsun  tsaf  sqtn  Deer  put  it  on 

13.8 

qwo'txa}  beaver  48.6  a'tsa  H kumVntc  sfn^xyun  qwoa't- 

xa}'-  ants  cj^LlUtc  that’s  why  not 
liked  Beaver  that  Otter  54.8,  9 

ptlqHs  raccoon  70.23,  24  pa'lqHs  UyatsV tsun  Raccoon  put 

it  on 

q!alxay‘xt  wolf  13.2  qlafxa'^xt  h^yat^'tsun  Wolf  put  it 

on  12.8 

swal  grizzly  bear  swal  ktla'yun  Grizzly  Bear  de- 

voured them  15.2 

sgiiTna' pelican  44. 1 waa'a^n  squmaf  ants  Iqlal'o'ma 

said  Pelican  to  Sea-Gull  44.17 

3.  Stems  containing  diphthongs,  or  stems  whose  accented  syllables 
end  in  the  diphthong  add  a short  a to  the  diphthong  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  the  discriminative  case. 

ha^'mut  all  9.5  haya'mut  Mya'to  Lixu'yun  all  peo- 

ple know  it  60.24,  25 
yaq'^'ylf'^yutsatdi  haya'mut  you  all 
shall  look  at  me  72.11,  12 

ha^'na  different  58.9  haya'na  h^yatsi' tsun  another  (one) 

put  it  on  12.8 

4.  Polysyllabic  stems  whose  accented  syllable  ends  in  a consonant 
and  is  followed  by  a syllable  beginning  with  a consonant  form  the  dis- 
criminative case  by  inserting  a short  a between  these  two  consonants. 

tsxu'npLl  coyote  88.9  ants  Tsxuna! pm  t!%'t!yun  that  (on 

which)  he  was  sitting,  (namely) 
Coyote  94.6 

old  people  58.25  tBxmtl'a'mi  L/xu'yun  an  old  man 

knew  it  76.15,  16 


1 Probably  misheard  for  qwa'txat. 
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umfll  thunder 

qiutcVl'ma  old  woman  96.16 
td'nta'^  which  one  90.1 


s‘atsl'tc  waa'a^n  uma'll  thus  said 
to  him  Thunder  36.9 
glutcU’a'7ni  ta'yun  ants  tsl'Lll  the 
old  woman  kept  that  arrow  96.2 
tctna'ta'^  s%' n^xyaxaP'n  ants  . . . 
whoever  wanted  that  . . . 

11.6,  7 


§ 2.  Intensity  and  Duration  of  Action 

Vocalic  change  as  a means  of  expressing  intensive  and  durative 
actions  is  of  a twofold  character.  The  change  consists  either  in  the 
diphthongization  of  the  long  I-  and  u-  vowels  of  the  stem  (see  § 7), 
or  in  stem-amplification.  In  both  cases  the  underlying  principle  may 
be  described  as  the  change  of  a monosyllabic  root  into  a stem  having 
two  syllables. 

Diphthongization  is  applied  to  those  stems  only  whose  vowels  are 
either  long  lorn.  A verbal  stem  with  a diphthongized  vowel  expresses 
durative  actions  only  in  connection  with  other  proper  devices,  such  as 
the  temporal  sufiixes  or  duplication  of  final  consonants  (see  §§  41,  56, 
69,  108).  Owing  to  the  fact  that  certain  temporal  suffixes — nota- 
bly the  inchoative,  the  frequentative,  the  durative,  the  present,  the 
future,  and  the  imperative — imply  to  a certain  extent  intensive 
actions,  or  actions  that  are  being  performed  continually,  the  suffixes 
for  these  tenses  are  frequently  found  added  to  the  verbal  stem  whose 
vowel  has  been  diphthongized,  while  all  other  tenses  are  formed  from 
the  simple  root. 


Lion-  to  tell  16.9 
Tcu'n-  to  bend  down 

tTcurn-  to  close,  to  shut  48.8 

tu'to-  to  spear  62.2 

qu'n-  to  pour  29.2 
lIox-  to  send  16.10 


s‘at^'tcL!wa°’n\}a\iS,  he  was  speak- 
ing 16.6 

H txu  kwa'^'^fit  and  (they)  would 
just  bend  down  11.9 
Hkwa^'^na'tlist  and  he  would  con- 
tinually lower  his  head  13.5 
Hns  tkwa'mlsun  and  we  two  shall 
keep  on  making  dams  (literally, 
closing  [the  river])  48.14 
t°wa'tcHs  wd,n  spear  it  now  I 64.2 
t°watd' tcuna^x  they  two  are 
spearing  it  66.15,  16 
qwa''nyux  pour  it  into  his  . . . 1 
29.2 

Ll°wa'xyun  (1)  shall  keep  on  send- 
ing (them)  30.19 
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l/xu-  to  know  19.9 

to  take,  to  get  7.5 

hits-  to  put  on  11.8 
citx-  to  flop 
llqa^'  he  digs  84.2 

tsii/-  to  shoot  8.6 


hlx'^wa'x^yutsa'tch  you  shall  know 
me  30.17 

wan  lalcwa'Tcu'^n  now  (they  two) 
were  taking  them  52.16 
Myatd'tsun  he  is  putting  it  on  11.8 
c^yatx  it  is  flopping  36.23 
ya'lqaP'n  (they  two)  are  digging 
(holes)  84.5 
ts^yah!-  to  shoot 


Intensity  and  duration  of  action  of  verbal  stems  whose  root-vowels 
are  vowels  of  quantities  and  qualities  other  than  I and  u are  ex- 
pressed by  means  of  amplification  of  the  root  by  the  insertion  of  a 
weak  vowel  between  its  two  final  consonants.  This  process  occurs 
in  a few  rare  instances. 

anx-  to  give  up  60.11  Tctimi' ntdnl  ana'xyun  not  we  shall 

give  it  up  16.8 

hamx-  to  tie  8.6  h/’^'Lun  kama'xyun  tomorrow  I 

will  tie  it  up 

X7iV^n-  to  do  10.5  s^a'tsa^xtn  xnlyunl'^'yun  thus  to 

them  two  I will  do  it  88.14,  15 
s^a' tsa^xHn  xnlyuna'^un  thus  to 
them  two  I intend  doing  it 


Another  example  of  stem-amplification  for  the  purpose  of  express- 
ing duration  of  action  is  furnished  by  the  stem  a^q-  to  leave,  which 
is  changed  into  ayaq-. 


ta^'k^ns  aya'qyun  here  we  two  (inch)  will  leave  it  56.16,  17 


Stem-amplification  may  have  also  caused  the  change  of  the  root 
Llxma'’-  TO  KILL  into  hlxmlya^-. 


ya/^'xa^  kite  Lixmlya'yun  ants  Sxodl  many  people  he  is  killing,  that 
Grizzly  Bear  94.9 

Llxmlya'yunanl  we  (inch)  are  going  to  kill  him  28.3 

Siuslaw  possesses  a number  of  stems  that  occur  in  such  double  forms, 
and  I give  here  a few  of  the  most  important. 


h!dn-  16.9 
Tcu'n- 

tJeum-  48.8 
tu'tc-Q2.2 
qu'n-  29.2 


hlwa’^n-  to  tell  16.6 

kwaP'^n-  to  lower  one’s  head  11.9 

tkwam-  to  close,  to  shut  48. 14 

tPwatc-  to  spear  66.15 

qwdn-  to  pour  29.2 
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L/6ay  16.10 

Ll°wax-  to  send  7.7 

kHs- 

kwats-  to  paint  one’s  face 

Lol- 

L°wal-  to  strike 

ka^s-  92.7 

Vwas-  to  follow  92.3 

vit-  76.10 

wait-  to  snow 

lak^-  7.5 

lakwa'-  to  take,  to  get,  to 
52.16 

xau'-  40.21 

xawa'-  to  die  15.5 

hau'-  11.4 

ha'wa-  to  be  ready  23.10 

t/u'-  74.5 

t!uha'-  to  buy  74.5 

He'vixu'^-  48.12 

tlEinxwa-  to  cut  into  pieces 

wl'lu-  58.7 

wllwa'-  to  agree  30.11 

yax-  40.11 

ya'xa-  to  see  20.10 

hits  11.8 

Uyats-  to  put  on  11.7 

hln-  9.5 

h!yan-  to  take  along 

llq-  80.6 

yalq-  to  dig  84.5 

t^h!-  8.6 

ts^yah!-  to  shoot 

q!u^p- 

qluyap-  to  twinkle  36.14 

cUx-  36.23 

c^yatx-  to  flop  36.23 

lit!-  13.10 

Vyat!-  to  eat 

tch^iv-  12.10 

tc^yan-  to  come  back 

a^q- 

aya'q-  to  leave  56.5 

hamx-  8.6 

hamax-  to  tie 

anx-  60.11 

ana'x-  to  give  up  16.8 

xnV^n-  10.5 

xnlyun-  to  do  88.14, 15 

l!xu-  19.9 

Llx'^wa-  to  know  30.17 

Lixma}- 

Llxmlya^-  to  kill  28.3 

Amplification  of  the  stem  seems  to  have  been  used  in  a few  in- 
stances for  the  purpose  of  expressing  intransitive  actions  performed 
by  the  third  person  singular.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  pei- 
son  has  no  special  suffix,  the  same  being  understood  in  the  stem  or  in 
the  verbal  suffixes.  In  some  cases,  however,  Siuslaw  adds  a weak  a to 
the  stem,  pi’ovided  the  same  is  not  followed  by  an}’^  of  the  subjective 
suffixes  (see  § 24). 

hau'  to  quit,  to  be  ready  28.2  wa'nvAts  ha'wa  long  ago  it  (was) 

ready  23.10 

xau'-  to  die  22.5  txun  xa'wa  ^'n^xyutnE  just  I to 

die  am  wanted  20.8,  9 

yax-  to  see  40.11  txUnx  ya'xa  si'n^xyutnE  merely 

thou  to  (be)  see(n)  art  wanted 

20.10 
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tlu-  to  buy 


tsa'nt(A  tu'ha  ^'n^xyun  if  you  to 


waa'-  to  speak  7.1 


buy  -want  her  74.8 
H waa'  and  he  said  12.10 


In  one  instance  the  quality  of  this  weak  vowel  has  been  assimilated 
to  that  of  the  stem-vowel. 


The  Pronoun  (§§  113-115) 

§ 113.  The  Independent  Personal  Pronouns 

The  independent  personal  pronouns  occur  primarily  in  two  forms, 
according  to  whether  they  are  used  as  subjects  or  objects  of  an  action; 
but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  from  the  subjective  pronouns  there  is 
obtained  by  means  of  the  prefix  q-  (see  § 21)  a discriminative  form, 
the  independent  personal  pronouns  may  be  said  to  have  three  dis- 
tinct forms — the  discriminative,  subjective,  and  objective  or  loca- 
tive sets.  Both  the  discriminative  and  subjective  pronouns  refer  to 
the  subject  of  the  sentence,  differing,  however,  in  so  far  as  the  former 
applies  to  subjects  of  transitive  actions,  while  the  latter  is  used  mostly 
in  connection  with  intransitive  verbs.  The  discriminative  form,  more- 
over, is  employed  whenever  the  sentence  absolutely  requires  that  sub- 
jectivity of  action  be  indicated  (see  §§  21,  111).  To  be  sure,  cases 
where  the  subjective  pronouns  are  used  with  transitive  verbs  are  by 
no  means  rare. 

Siuslaw,  like  so  many  other  Indian  languages,  has  no  distinct  pro- 
noun for  the  third  person  singular,  this  person  being  supplied  by  the 
demonstrative  pronouns  sVna,  s^as  (see  § 115).  The  first  person 
dual  has  two  separate  forms,  one  for  the  inclusive  (I  and  thou),  and 
the  other  for  the  exclusive  (I  and  he).  Similarly,  in  the  first  per- 
son plural  are  distinguished  the  inclusive  (I  and  te)  and  exclusive  (I 
and  they). 


These  pronouns  perform  the  function  of  a whole  sentence,  and  may 
be  rendered  by  I,  thou,  he,  etc.,  am  the  one  who.  . . . 


"iqul-  to  shout  92.6 


mUa'td^ax  ants  tqulu'  waa'  their 
(dual)  father,  that  one  shouted 
(and)  said  {tqu'lu  instead  of 
tqu'la)  52.8 
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The  tabular  presentation  of  the  independent  personal  pronouns  is  as 
follows: 


Subjective 

Objective 

Discriminative 

Singular.  . . 

l8t  person  . . . 

2d  person  . . . 

3d  person  . . . 

na'han,  nd, 

nixatt 

s^d 

ndtc 

nlxntc 

s^ai'na,  s^ai'natc 

qna'han,  qnd 

qnixnts 

8«dS 

• 

Dual.  . . . 

Inclusive  . . . 
Exclusive . . . 
2d  person  . . . 
3d  person  . . . 

nans 

nan'xiin 

nixats 

e^a'u’ox,  s^aux 

na'tc^ns 

na'tca«x<in 

ni'xlc^ts 

s^aina'tcavx 

qnans 

qna'xdn 

qnlxats 

s^a'saux 

Phiral.  . . . 

Inclusive  . . . 
Exclusive . . . 
2d  person  . . . 
3d  person  . . . 

nanl 

na'nxan 

ni'xats^tct 

s^dnx 

na'tctnl 
na'lc  inxan 
nl'xlc^tct 
s^aina'tdTix 

qnanl 

qna'nxan 

qnVxnts^tct 

s^'as^nx 

This  table  shows  that  the  independent  pronouns  are  derived  from 
two  stems — na  for  the  first  persons,  and  nix  or  nlxts  for  the  second  per- 
sons; the  first  singular  and  all  dual  and  plural  persons  being  obtained 
by  suffixing  the  subjective  pronouns  for  these  persons  (see  § 24)  to  the 
singular  forms.  Thus  the  inclusive  and  exclusive  dual  nans  and 
naxxin  are  composed  of  the  first  person  singular  nh,  and  of  the  subjec- 
tive suffixes  -ns  and  -xHn.  In  like  manner  the  inclusive  and  exclusive 
plural  naid  and  na'nxan  consist  of  nd,-\--nl  and  nd,  -f-  -nxan  respectively. 

The  second  person  dual  nlxHs  is  abbreviated  from  an  original 
nl'xtsHs.  This  abbreviation  is  due  to  simplification  of  double  conso- 
nants (see  § 15),  causing  a phonetic  similarity  between  the  pronouns 
for  the  second  person  singular  and  dual.  In  order  to  avoid  possible 
confusion,  duality  of  subject  is  indicated  by  suffixing  to  the  verb  the 
subjective  pronouns  for  the  second  person  dual.  The  second  person 
plural  is  regular,  consisting  of  the  singular  form  for  the  second  person 
plus  the  subjective  suffix  plural  for  that  person. 

The  third  persons  dual  and  plural  are  obtained  by  adding  the 
subjective  pronouns  for  these  persons  to  the  subjective  form  of  the 
demonstrative  pronoun 

The  objective  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns— that  is  to  say,  those 
forms  that  are  used  as  objects  of  a sentence — are  formed  by  adding  to 
the  subjective  pronouns  the  local  suffix  indicating  motion  -^c(see  § 90). 
The  form  for  the  second  person  singular  is  the  result  of  an  abbrevia- 
tion from  an  original  nx'xtsHc  caused  perhaps  by  a reduction  of  the 
cluster  of  final  consonants. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  subjective  suffixes  employed  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  corresponding  dual  and  plural  persons  are  added  aftei  the 
adverbial  -fc,  a trait  which  Siuslaw  has  in  common  with  the  Alsea 
language.  The  objective  pronouns  for  the  third  persons  have  as 
their  basis  the  corresponding  forms  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun. 

For  the  sake  of  emphasis  the  subjective  suffixed  pronouns  are  some- 
times used  in  addition  to  the  independent  forms. 

Examples  of  subjective  pronouns: 

na'han  HnMhl^ya's  I have  an  arrow  (literally,  I am  the  one  who 
[1]  is  arrow-having)  50.16 

a'tsan  ts  nhLloxa'xam  that’s  why  this  I was  sent  21.8 
na'han  a'nts^nx  sl'nHyuts  I am  that  one  whom  you  wanted  40.14 
lcuml'nt<An  nd,  ntctcl'tc  wa'aH  not  I anything  will  say  (literally,  not 
I,  1 am  the  one  who  anything  will  say)  74.9 
Tc/ixa^'  nd,  alone  (was)  1 100.3 

nlx’^ts  H^nx  qanUnal  hl'nl^tl  you’ll  take  along  your  knife  (liter- 
ally, you  are  the  one,  you,  knife  take  along  will,  yours)  50.16, 
17 

mxHs  lH!a^'  you  are  eating 

H pdl' tcHux  and  he  will  be  first  10.1 

nans  hl'sa  we  two  (inch)  are  well 

na^xdn  xd'ts/u  we  two  (excl.)  are  two  36.15 

s^a'‘x  ata's  L.'xu'yun  they  two  only  knew  it  98.9 

s^dnx  tsl'hlya  L/xu'yun  they  very  (well)  know  it  72.1,  2 

Examples  of  objective  pronouns: 
kumt'ntc  hl^'sa  ndtc  it  is  not  good  for  me  12.2 
Hnx  ndtc  ti'wls  then  you  shall  come  to  me  44.6 
Tcumi'ntc  W sanl' xHc  it  (does)  not  (look)  good  on  you  12.5 
~kumVntc  na'tc^ns  si'nHya  ts  qlutcu'nt  not  us  two  (inch)  like 
these  women  52.13 

Examples  of  objective  and  discriminative  pronouns  for  the  third 
persons  will  be  found  under  “Demonstrative  Pronouns”  (see  § 115), 
while  the  discriminative  pronouns  for  the  first  and  second  persons 
have  been  illustrated  in  § 21. 

§ 114:.  The  Possessive  Pronouns 

The  independent  possessive  pronouns  are  compound  forms  con- 
sisting of  the  following  three  separate  elements:  the  independent 
pei’sonal  pronoun  (see  § 113),  the  relative  case-ending  -Eml  (see  § 87), 
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and  the  sign  of  possession  -I  (see  § 88).  The  sign  of  possession  is  not 
present  in  forms  that  express  the  third  persons  as  the  possessor. 
To  these  compound  forms  are  added  the  suffixed  subjective  pronouns 
(see  § 24)  for  the  pui-pose  of  indicating  the  person  of  the  possessor. 
The  suffixed  pronouns,  to  be  sure,  agree  always  with  the  independent 
pronouns  that  form  the  initial  elements  of  the  compound.  The  fol- 
lowing peculiarities  will  be  observed  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
nominal forms  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  independent 
possessive  pronouns: 

1.  For  the  first  and  second  persons  (singular,  dual  and  plural)  the 
subjective  forms  of  the  independent  pronoun  are  used.  The  stems 
na  and  nix  are  employed  for  that  purpose. 

2.  For  the  third  person  (singular,  dual  and  plural)  the  objective 
form  of  the  independent  pronoun  (s^a^'na)  is  used. 

3.  Singularity,  duality,  or  plurality  of  the  person  is  expressed,  not 
in  the  initial  pronominal  element,  but  in  the  suffixed  subjective  pro- 
noun. Consequently  the'  initial  element  remains  unchanged  for  all 
numbers. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  Siuslaw  has  no  distinct  subjective  suffix  for 
the  third  person  singular,  the  suffix is  added  without  the  aid  of  the 
sign  of  possession  -i.  Duality  and  plurality  of  the  third  person  are 
indicated  by  adding  to  -tc  the  subjective  suffixes  and  -nx  respec- 
tively. 

In  § 88  the  fact  has  been  mentioned  that  possessive  phrases  are 
verbalized  by  adding  the  auxiliary  suffix  -t  (see  § 76)  to  the  sign  of  pos- 
session. This  -i  often  figures  in  the  composition  of  the  independent 
possessive  pronouns,  especially  those  for  the  first  and  second  persons. 

The  following  table  shows  the  independent  possessive  pronouns: 


singular  . . . 

1st  person  .... 
2d  person  .... 
3d  person  .... 

na’m^ltn,  na'n^tUin 
nl'xamlinx,  nl'xamlUfnx 
s^aina'mllc,  s^aina'ml 

Bual  .... 

Inclusive  .... 
Exclusive  .... 
2d  person  .... 
3d  person  .... 

na'm^llns,  na’m^lUtns 
na'm^ljx&n,  na'm^lUa<‘xCn 
nl'xamUU,  nVxamlWU 
s^aina'mltcviax 

Plural  .... 

Inclusive  .... 
Exclusive  .... 
2d  person  .... 
3d  person  .... 

na'm^llnl,  na'mHUinl 
na'm^linxan,  na'm^llUnxan 
nl'xamlUci,  nl'xamlU^tci 
s^aina'mltcn^x 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  obscure  e of  the  relative  suffix  -sml  has 
been  contracted  with  the  preceding  vowels  of  na  and  s^a^'na  into  a 
clear  a-vowel  (see  § 9).  The  weak  vowel  in  na'mHln,  na'mHlns,  etc., 
is  due  to  the  law  of  sound-groupings  (see  § 4). 

The  third  person  singular  often  loses  its  distinct  suffix  for  that  per- 
son {-tc).  This  loss  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  form  s^a^na'ml  is  in 
itself  capable  of  expressing  a possessive  idea  that  has  the  third  person 
as  its  possessor. 

These  possessive  pronouns  have  the  force  of  a whole  sentence,  and 
may  be  properly  translated  by  it  is  mine,  it  is  thine,  etc.  They  are 
frequently  used  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  in  addition  to  the  possessive 
suffixes  that  are  added  to  nouns,  and  in  such  cases  invariably  precede 
the  nominal  concept. 

wa'a^s^nx  na'mHliin  wa'as  you  shall  continually  speak  (with)  my 
language  36.13 

na'mHln  qJa'll  my  pitch,  this  is  my  pitch 
na'mHltin  Ikwa’nuq^  this  is  my  hat 
na'mHln  mita  (he)  is  my  father 
nl'xamllnx  Tco'tan  your  horse 
nl'xamllnx  rnila  (she  is)  your  mother 

s^a^na'mlte  wa'as  wa'^' syaxa^n  his  language  he  had  spoken  36.14 

s^a'na'mltc  laa'  his  mouth 

s^a^na'ml  Tco'tan  his  horse 

na'mHlns  Tco'tan  our  (dual,  inch)  horses 

na'mHlxiln  tciL  our  (dual,  excl.)  hands 

nl'xamllts  Tcvnyo's  your  (dual)  dog 

s^a^na'mltc'^ax  Tco'tan  their  (dual)  horse 

na'mHlnl  Tco'tan  our  (plural,  inch)  horses 

na'mHlnxan  ts'q  our  (plural,  excl.)  relative  102.6 

nl'xamlltcn  tsq  your  (plural)  relatives 

s^a^na'mltchix  qal’tc  their  (plural)  knives 

§ 115.  The  Detnoiistrative  Pronoivns 

Although  Siuslaw  has  a number  of  stems  that  are  used  as  demon- 
strative pronouns,  there  could  not  be  detected  in  them  such  cate- 
gories as  visibility  or  invisibility,  presence  or  absence,  nearness  to  or 
remoteness  from  the  speaker.  It  is  true  that  in  some  instances  the 
informant  would  render  a certain  demonstrative  pronoun  as  indicating 
nearness  or  remoteness;  but  this  rendering  was  invariably  caused  by 
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the  leading  character  of  m3"  questions,  and  never  appeared  spontane- 
ousl}". 

The  demonstrative  pronouns,  however,  present  another  striking 
feature  that  is  not  commonly  found  in  the  American  Indian  languages. 
This  feature  consists  in  the  fact  that  some  of  them  occur  in  two  dis- 
tinct forms,  one  being  used  with  subjects  of  the  sentence,  while  the 
other  is  applied  to  objects  only.  . This  fact  serves  as  another  instance 
illustrating  the  extent  to  which  the  category  of  subjectivity  and  ob- 
jectivit}"  permeates  this  language. 

The  following  demonstrative  pronouns  have  been  found  in  Siuslaw: 

ta'^k  has  been  invariably  rendered  by  this,  and  in  some  instances 
by  HERE.  It  may  be  used  in  connection  with  subjects  and  objects 
alike.  Duality  and  plurality  of  subjects  and  objects  are  indicated  by 
the  suffixation  of  the  subjective  pronouns  -a“x  and  -nx  respectively 
(see  § 24). 

ta°‘'k  pEni's  this  skunk 
ta°'lc  tExmu'ni  this  man 

tn'kiya  his  tEq  td'Tdn  lakwa'Tcun  (a)  very  good  thing  this  here  I 
have  obtained  Y2.15,  16 

L!°wa'xan  td'kin  lIu'  as  a messenger  here  I come  17.6,  7 
taP’'k‘^ax  qa'tc^ntux  these  two  will  go  32.10,  11 
taP-'k^nx  tExmu'nl  these  men 

tE  applies  to  subjects  and  objects.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
is  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  taPk  (see  above). 
It  was  usually  rendered  by  this  or  the.  When  followed  b}'  the  sub- 
jective pronouns  (see  § 24),  the  obscure  vowel  assumes  a clear  tinge 
and  appears  as  a distinct  a-vowel. 

H mEqlah'tx  IwP'qmas  hlya'wa  tE  Iklanvjyp  and  she  danced  near 
the  fire,  this  Screech-Owl  86.11,  12 
Llha'yax  tE  Llya'a^  it  passed  (by),  this  fire  32.19 
tl'Mn  tE  ta^  this  here  is  my  house  (literally,  here  I,  this  one,  live) 
58.8 

s’^a'tsa  hl'tcHc  nictdima^mu  tE  til  that’s  why  bear  acts  like  a per- 
son (literally,  thus  [of  a]  person  his  fashion  [has]  the  bear)  60.26 
wVnxaPn  tspEni's  she  was  afraid  of  this  skunk  86.1 
hlna'yun  tE  ml'kla  Kite  he  took  along  this  bad  man  23.2,  3 
nl'ctcanx  tanx  ydP'xa}  qdtx  why  do  you  cry  much  (literally,  how  [is 
it  that]  you  this,  much  cry)  94.16,  17 
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s^a'tsa  tanx  sfn'xyutnE  that’s  why  this  you  are  wanted  18.4 
lakwa'ultxa^x  ta'tc'^ax  (jl'utc  tcC^x  tsimVl'd  qwoa'txa'^'^ax  taken 
away  (were)  these  their  (dual)  wives,  (namely  of)  them  two, 
Beaver  and  Muskrat  62.3,  4 

....  ta'nxan  hutcv>'  ....  (as)  these  we  (here)  play  70.12 

In  some  instances . this  pronoun  ma}'^  have  a verbal  force,  and  is 
then  best  rendered  by  this  who.  . . . 

s^a'tsa  IHla}'  ts  ta^'yax  thus  ate  those  who  lived  (there)  82.12 

s^as  is  used  with  subjects  of  transitive  verbs  only,  and  seems  to 
have  a distinct  discriminative  character.  In  this  capacity  it  exercises 
the  function  of  the  missing  independent  pronoun  for  the  third  person 
(see  § 113).  It  may  either  precede  or  follow  the  verb,  although  there 
is  a prevailing  tendency  to  place  it  at  the  end  of  the  sentence.  It 
may  be  translated  by  this  or  he. 

H IHla'yun  s^as  and  he  devours  him  94.10 

ml' Ida  tE'q  xau’un  s^as  bad  something  this  (one)  had  killed  96.12, 
13 

s^ds  k^nb,  c^xu'yun  ants  If  I' a'  he,  perhaps,  has  scared  away  that 
salmon  56.11 

s®ds  qata'yun  ants  ixau'  he  hooks  that  spear  64. 7 
s^a's^nl  ydxa'yuts  he  killed  us  28.3 

s^a  refers  to  subjects  of  both  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs. 
The  difference  between  this  pronoun  and  the  above  discussed  s^as  lies 
in  the  strictly  discriminative  character  of  the  latter.  It  niay  best  be 
rendered  by  this,  he,  and  is  mostly  employed  as  a personal  pronoun 
for  the  third  person  singular  (see  § 113).  Duality  and  plurality  of 
the  subject  are  indicated  by  suffixing  to  s^a  the  subjective  pronouns 
-a“x  and  -nx  respectively  (see  § 24). 

s^b  tExmu'nt  this  man 

H tstm  s^b  ya'q'^'yun  always  he  sees  it  68.22 
H s^b  pEll' tc'tux  and  that  one  will  be  first  10.1 
s^a'^x  ata's  ilxu'yun  li'tla}  these  two  only  know  (where)  food  (is) 
98.9 

s^bnx  tsl'Tdya  Lixu'yun  hutcu'^  these  very  (well)  know  (how  to) 
play  72.1,  2 

In  four  instances  this  pronoun  has  been  used  as  referring  to  objects. 
I believe  this  use  to  be  the  result  of  erroneous  application  on  the  part 
of  the  informant.  The  examples  follow. 
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s‘h  L!xu'yunlk!an}hoa']c'^  him  she  knows,  Screech-Owl  86.7 
s'd  H71  ql'utc  hawaJyun  that  one  I (will  wife  make  90.1,  2 
s‘a  ata's  ants  ona' qllnutnE  (for)  him  only  the  dance  was  arranged 
28.7 

tPxoa'tdis  whn  s^d,  yihtVl'mii  spear  now  that  big  (one)!  64.2 

s^a^'na  refers  to  objects  only,  and  serves  as  the  objective  form  of 
the  missing  personal  pronoun  for  the  third  person  (see  § 113).  Hence 
it  may  be  rendered  by  this,  that,  him.  By  adding  the  subjective 
suffixes  to  it  (see  § 24),  the  dual  and  plural  persons  for  this  pronoun 
are  obtained. 

Kite  ylna^tx  ha}  s^a}'na  many  people  were  sony  for  that 

15.4 

humVntcnn  na  nictdi'tc  wa'aH  pEll'tc  s^a^'na  not  I anything  will 
say  first  (without)  her  74.9 

s^a'tsa^x  H kumVntc  tE'q  s^a^'na'^x  that’s  why  they  two  (cared) 
nothing  about  them  two  64.11,  12 

iu,  tufa,  a demonstrative  pronoun  that  ma}'  best  be  rendered  by 
THAT  ONE.  It  denotes  subjects  and  objects  alike.  A comparison  be- 
tween this  pronoun  and  the  previously  discussed  suggests  that  the 
initial  elements  t and  s may  be  petrified  prefixes  having  the  function 
of  demonstrative  pronouns.  This  assertion  receives  further  substan- 
tiation from  the  fact  that  Siuslaw  forms,  in  analogy  to  s^b^,  a discrimi- 
native pronoun  tv! as,  and  that  it  has  two  other  demonstrative  stems 
whose  initial  elements  are  t-  and  s-  respectively.  These  pronouns  are 
tv'aH  THAT  kind  and  s^aH  this  kind,  and  they  may  be  explained  as 
being  composed  of  t-  {tu-)  -f  -a*t  and  s-  -a}t.  The  function  of  the 
second  element  can  not  be  explained.  The  t-  occurs,  furthermore, 
independently  as  tE  (see  p.  580).^ 

The  pronoun  tv,  tv' a,  occurs  also  in  dual  and  plural  forms,  obtained 
by  adding  the  subjective  suffixes  -a“a:  and  -wx  (see  § 24)  to  it. 

tv  yakla^nt  qlvtcu'nt  that  small(est)  woman  88.12 
kumi'ntc  his  tv  tExmv'nt  not  good  (is)  that  man  90.23;  92.1 
tv! a tExmv'ni  that  man 

qna'nxan  idv! yvn  tv! a'^x  xd'tslv  we  (inch)  are  hitting  those  two 

tv'anx  tExmv'ni  those  men 

Ldv! yvtsln  tv! as  that  one  is  hitting  me 

tv!a!t  that  (is  the)  kind  102.2 

kumi'ntc  las  niitc  tE  s^aH  not  good  (is  for)  me  this  kind  (of 
a)  place  44.4,  5 
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such  (a)  world  15.1 

wa^  yd‘^'xaHE  hUc,  s^aHu'  d'nHya  although  many  (are)  these 
people,  that  kind  (of  a thing  every  one)  likes  102.2,  3 

ants  is  the  only  pronoun  that  may  be  said  to  contain  a locative 
force.  It  is  invariably  used  in  connection  with  objects  that  are  away 
from  the  speaker,  and  may  be  rendered  by  that  one.  It  may  refer 
to  subject  and  object,  and  is  used  in  the  singular,  dual,  and  pluial, 
although  in  most  cases  duality  and  plurality  are  accentuated  by  suffix- 
ing the  respective  subjective  pronouns  -a^x  and  -nx  (see  § 24).  This 
pronoun  may  also  have  a verbal  force,  and  is  then  best  rendered 
by  THAT  ONE  WHO  . . . , THOSE  WHO.  ...  It  ulways  precedes 
the  noun. 

hamxa^'m  ants  tssha'^'ya  that  tied  (up)  grass  8.6 
s'^'km'tc  tdnq!t  ants  hUc  very  poor  (was)  that  person  16.10;  17.1 
ants  qa^x  last  night  (literally,  that  night)  40.14 
Hclan^wa'lc'^  vA'nxafin  ants  pEni' s Screech-Owl  was  afraid  of  that 
Skunk  86.5 

ants  Iqa^'Hu  ants  Tsxuna'phl  t!l't!yun  that  tree  on  which 
Tsxunpil  (Coyote)  was  sitting  94.6 
xav! na'^xihn  ants  ml'lcla  hUc  we  two  killed  that  bad  person  96.8,  9 
lalcwa'lcii^n  ants  ^utcu'ni  ants'^x  t^nl' Ltsinif l those  two  otters 
took  away  those  women  52.16 
ants  kite  those  many  people  7.1 
ants peTcu'^^  those  who  play  70.6,  7 

at^'tc  waa'xam  ants  Kite  tea'xaH  thus  was  told  that  man  who  was 
going  back  30.13,  14 

ITdanu'Tc^  ya'q^'yun  aJntmx  mEqla^'tx  Screech-Owl  watched  those 
two  who  kept  on  dancing  86.8 

s^a'tsa  xnl'^nls  a'nts^nx  pukwa}'  thus  keep  on  doing  those  who 
play  shinny  78.17 

In  a number  of  instances  two  demonstrative  pronouns  are  used,  fol- 
lowing each  other  in  immediate  succession.  This  is  done  primarily 
for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  In  such  sentences  the  second  demonstra- 
tive stem  may  be  rendered  by  a relative  pronoun. 

ha^'natc  a'^'sxa  ll'tla^  tE  s^d  q'^Llltc  that  otter  is  eating  a different 
food  (literally,  different  her,  also,  food,  [of]  this  here  sea-otter) 
54.7,  8 

H s^d  tE  t/dm<n'sJc%n  and  this  here  (is)  the  little  boy  94.16 
H waa'xam  ants  s^a  qa'tc^7itux  and  was  told  that  man  who  will  go 
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Icumi'ntc'^ax  si'n^xyun  lI'u  ta'ls  ants  s^d,  they  two  don’t  want  to 
stay  near  here  (literally,  not  they  two,  want  it,  near  [to]  keep 
on  staying,  that  one  here) 

Parallel  to  these  forms  are  the  indefinite,  interrogative,  and  reflexive 
pronouns.  The  following  have  been  observed: 

tvatc.  It  has  the  function  of  an  interrogative,  relative,  and  in- 
definite pronoun,  and  applies  to  animate  beings  only.  When  used  in 
an  interrogative  sense,  it  is  best  rendered  by  who,  while  as  an  indefi- 
nite pronoun,  it  is  to  be  translated  by  somebody.  The  interrogative 
character  of  this  particle  can  be  recognized  only  by  the  interrogative 
tone  of  the  sentence  in  which  it  occurs. 

wdtcHo  Ico'tan  whose  horse  (is  it)? 

wdtc  xa'lntux  somebody  will  climb  up 

watc  tE'x°‘mtc  ha>  (he)  who  strong  (is)  his  heart  10.1 

wdtc  L.'xu'yun  Lxatvf'^^  (he)  who  knows  (the  art  of)  running  78.18 

tE'q  is  used  as  an  interrogative  and  indefinite  pronoun,  and  ap- 
plies to  animals  and  inanimate  objects  only.  It  may  best  be  rendered 
by  WHAT  or  something. 

ts'q  what  (is  it)  ? 

ha^'mut  tE'q  eveiy thing  9.5 

tsl'lcfya  his  tE'q  (a)  very  good  thing  72.15,  16 

Jcumi'ntc^nx  tE'q  you  (will  be)  nothing  13.2 

ats  tE'q  waxa' yExaxjim  when  something  will  be  given  to  him  18.5 
H s^a'tsa  tE'q  qnuhu'yun  that’s  why  something  he  finds 

In  a few  instances  ts'q  has  been  rendered  b}-^  relative.  This  free 
rendering  is  perfectly  justifiable,  because  in  the  instances  quoted  tE'q 
implies  the  idea  of  being  something  to  the  person  spoken  to  or 
spoken  of. 

na'mHlnx  tE'q  you  (are)  my  relative  (literallj',  my  something 
you  [are])  20.6 

ts’imstc  tE'q  ants  Iqial’d'ma  her  own  relative  (was)  that  pelican 
(literally,  her  own  something)  46.1  • 

An  objective  form  of  this  particle  has  been  found  in  one  instance. 
tE'qa'^na'nl  la'Tcwlsun  something  we  (inch)  will  always  get  72.17,18 

taqa^'na  is  the  regular  objective  form  of  ts'q,  and  occurs  fre- 
quently. 
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fcum.VntcxHn  taqa^'na  vA'nx  not  we  two  (excl.)  anything  fear  94,17 
st'nxlt  taqa^'na  he  wants  something  18.5 

wa'sL^syanx  taqa^'na  (when)  you  get  mad  at  anything  36.11,  12 
wa'ah^nx  taqa^'na  (when)  you  will  say  something  38.4 

Another  objective  form  of  this  particle  may  be  the  form  td'qan, 
occurring  in  one  single  instance. 

td'qan  tsx  tcaltci'tc  xi'ntmis  why  do  you  want  to  go  anywhere 
(literally,  for  something,  perhaps,  somewhere  [you]  keep  on 
going)  48.1,  2 

tctnt,  tcVnta'^,  serves  primarily  as  an  interrogative  pronoun, 
in  which  case  it  is  rendered  by  "which  one?  Its  scope,  however,  has 
been  widened,  permitting  its  use  as  a relative  pronoun  and  in  some 
instances  as  a numeral  adverb.  In  the  latter  sense  the  form  taint  is 
invariably  used.  It  is  then  translated  by  whoever,  whatever,  or  by 

HOW  MUCH,  HOW  MANY? 

tcfnta'^n  tax  Vkxoa!yun  which  one  I (wonder)  shall  I take?  88.20; 
90.1 

tcn'nta'^nx  si'nHyun  which  one  do  you  want?  40,4,  5 
tcn'nta'^  nictca^'  ants  hlto  whatever  does  that  man  70.22 
tci'nta'^  Kite  l%wo>'  whatever  person  came  (here)  24.7 
teV  nta^  yi'lctHe  . . . whosoever.  . . is  big  90.1 
taint  kite  qa'ntcya  Llwa'wax  whatever  person  from  somewhere  is 
going  to  come  38.10,  11 

i(A'nt\nx  In' ql a how  many  shells  have  you?  (literall}^,  how  many 
thy  dentalia  shells?) 
taint  led' tan  how  many  horses? 

. . . taint  tsxayd!'^^  ...  on  such  a day  (literally,  [on]  whatever 
[a]  day)  7.3 

ts’tfns  has  the  function  of  a reflexive  pronoun,  and  is  best  ren- 
dered by  (I)  MYSELF,  (thou)  thyself,  etc.,  or,  when  used  with  nouns, 
by  (aiY)  OWN,  (thy)  own,  etc. 

ts^ims  s^aM'to  ai'nhyatlya  to  himself  thus  he  always  thinks  88.11 
LElu'yun  ts’ims  I hit  myself 

ti%mstG  tE  q ants  Iq! al'd'md  ants  squmd'  her  own  relative  that  Peli- 
can (is  of)  that  Sea-Gull  46.1,  2 
L.'xmal'yutsmin  ts’ims  m'^u'slc'^  I killed  my  own  brother 

qci  QCi'w'‘fitttCf  imparts  the  idea  of  reciprocality,  and  is 

best  rendered  by  each  other,  mutually.  The  difference  between 
the  two  parallel  forms  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  has  been  amplified 
by  means  of  the  modal  suflix  -Itc  (see  § 94). 
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H IcHx  ts'q  skwaka'yusnE  ga'zointl  everything  was  placed  on  both 
sides  80.8 

qavf-ntl' tc'^ax  vAn‘xna'wa  each  other  they  two  feared  86.2 
qa'^d^nti  on  both  sides 


The  Numeral  (§§  116-117) 


§ 110.  The  Cardinals 


1.  (d’^q  18.7  16. 

2.  xa'tslu  30.23  17. 

3.  62.12  18. 

4.  xd'ts!un  40.23  19. 

5.  Lxa^'p^s  72.8  20. 

6.  qaltlmx  21. 

7.  xd'tslu  qtd'max  30. 

8.  di'n’^x  qtd'max  40. 

9.  a'V^qxaH  50. 

10.  8.1  60. 

11.  Tcl'x^s  H a'V^q  70. 

12.  M'x^s  H xd'tslu  80. 

1 3.  Icl'x^s  H ci'n‘^x  90. 


14.  M'x^sHxd'ts/untca*xwt'yu  100. 

15.  Tcl'x^sH  Lxa^'p'stc  a^xwi'yu  101. 


Tcl'x^s  H qa'tlmx 
Tcl'x^s  H xd'ts.'u  qtd'max 
Icl'x^s  H d'n°x  qtd'max 
Id'x^s  H Icumt'ntc  (dP-q  qa^'nat 
xd'tslu  Tclxe'stxm 
xd'ts/u  Tcixe'stim  H aPq 
d!'nPx  Tcixe'stim 
xd'tsHin  Tclxdstim 
Lxa^'p^s  Tdxe'stim 
qa'tlmx  Tclxdstim 
xd'talu  qtd'max  Tcixe'stim 
d'nax  qtd'max  Tcixe'stim 
a'V^qxaPt  qtd'max  Tclxdstim 
Tcl'x^s  Tcixe'stim 
Tcl'x^s  Tcixe'stim  H al’^q 


By  origin  the  Siuslaw  numeral  system  is  probably  quinary, 
although  there  seem  to  be  only  four  simple  numeral  stems;  namely, 
those  for  one,  two,  three,  and  five.  The  numeral  xd'ts/un  four 
is  to  all  appearances  a plural  form  of  xd'ts/u  two.  The  numeral 
qa'tlmx  six  could  not  be  analyzed.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that 


it  may  signify  one  (finger)  up,  in  which  event  seven  could  be  ex- 
plained as  denoting  two  (fingers)  up,  while  eight  could  be  rendered 
bv  THREE  (fingers)  UP.  In  spite  of  incessant  attempts,  the  numeral 
for  NINE  could  not  be  analyzed.  Its  probable  rendering  may  be  sug- 
gested as  ONE  (lacking  to)  ten.  The  numerals  for  fourteen  and 
FIFTEEN  may  be  translated  as  by  ten  and  four  its  addition  and  ten 
AND  FITE  ITS  ADDITION  respectivel3L  The  exact  rendering  of  nine- 
teen is  obscure,  while  twenty  evidently  denotes  two  times  ten,  etc. 

Siuslaw  doe.s  not  possess  the  series  of  ordinal  numerals.  These  and 
the  numeral  adverbs,  such  as  the  multiplicative  numerals,  are  expressed 
idiomatically  by  means  of  adverbs  or  adverbial  suffixes.  The  adverbs 
pdl'tc  AHEAD  and  limnl'tc  behind  (see  § 119)  are  very  often  used  as 
ordinal  numerals  for  the  first  two  numbers. 
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pE7ii's  H Xklanu'lc^  limnl'to  Skunk  (doctored)  first,  and 

Screech-Owl  second  86.11 

^aHvI m pAl' tc  xV ntvm^ stun  the  biggest  one  first  he  took  along 
92.18 

Qa'aHcix  pdl'tc  Llha'yax  ts  Llya'a^  along  North  Fork  at  first  it 
came,  this  fire  32.19 

Multiplicative  numerals  are  sometimes  formed  by  adding  to  the  car- 
dinals the  modal  suffix  -Uc  (see  § 94). 

xats  !uw%' t(nn  yxxa'yun  twice  I saw  him 
a'lqaH(An  Lixu'yun  qna  once  I knew  it  92.12 

Ordinal  numerals  in  the  sense  of  at  the  first,  second,  etc.,  are 
sometimes  formed  by  suffixing  to  the  cardinals  the  suffix  -atu. 

alqa''tu  tsxayv!'^^  on  the  first  day,  in  one  day 
xatsIuwd'Hu  tsxayu!'^^  on  the  second  day,  in  two  days 
xdts!una''tu  tsxayu'^^  on  the  fourth  day,  in  four  days 

The  suffix  for  the  numeral  five  appears  in  a somewhat  changed 
form.  Instead  of  the  expected  -a'tu^  this  numeral  takes  the  suffixes 
-ta'tu,  -tya'tu.  The  suggestion  may  be  ofl'ered  that  the  inital  t-  of 
these  suffixes  is  the  adjectival  suffix  -t  (see  § 104),  and  the  -atu  the 
regular  modal  suffix.  Of  course,  this  does  not  explain  the  occurrence 
of  the  semi-vowel  y in  -tya'tu. 

tidmdins  tci'ntux  Lxa^pAstd'Hu  tsxayu/'^'  our  (dual,  inch)  boys  will 
return  in  five  days  42.7 

Lxa'phtya'Hu  Hwdn  tci^n  hUsi'sto  on  the  fifth  day  he  finally  came 
home  72.9 

tci'ntux  Lxa^p%stya''tu  tsxayv/'^'  he  will  come  back  in  five  da  vs 
40.25,  26 

Turn  stems,  Tcl'^x  and  liai'mui,  are  used  as  definite  numerals.  The 
former  is  best  rendered  by  each,  every;  while  the  latter,  to  all 
appearances  an  adjective  in  -t  (see  § 104),  is  best  translated  by  all. 
IcHx  tsq  everything  24.4 

tExmv! nxtc'^ax  ants  t/dmcTcHx  they  two  had  each  a boy  (literally 
males  their  two,  those  boys,  each)  40.19  ' ’ 

Art*  mut  ma  \teH  ants  L%mna''q  all  elks  got  burned  34.18,  19 
ha^'mut  qa'tc^nt  sqa^Tctcl'te  all  go  there  23.6  ’ 

^117.  Tile  Decimal  System 

The  units  exceeding  multiples  of  ten  are  expressed  by  forms  whose 
exact  rendering  would  be  ten  (twenty)  and  one  (two)  as,  for  instance, 
kx  xH  H a'l<^q  ten  and  one,  etc.  The  " tens  ” are  formed  by  means  of 
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the  suffix  -tim,  that  is  added  to  the  cardinal  numerals  for  ten.  The 
numeral  thus  amplified  is  preceded  by  the  cardinals  from  two  to  ten 
(inclusive).  Thus  twenty,  literally  translated,  means  two  times  ten, 
THIRTY  signifies  three  times  ten,  and  one  hundred  denotes  ten 
times  ten.  The  numeral  for  thousand  was,  naturally  enough,  never 
used.  The  informant  invariably  gave  the  English  equivalent  for  it. 


The  Adverb  (§§  118-121) 

§ 118.  Introductory 

Siuslaw  has,  comparatively  speaking,  a small  number  of  adverbial 
stems.  These  express  ideas  of  a local,  temporal,  and  modal  character. 
A few  of  them  are  compounds, — that  is  to  say,  they  consist  of  two  or 
more  adverbs  that  occur  independently  also, — while  others  occur 
with  the  adverbial  suffixes  whose  function  is  always  in  harmony 
with  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  bare  stem.  Thus  a few  adverbs  indi- 
cating local  ideas  appear  with  the  local  suffix  -tc  (see  § 90),  while  most 
of  the  modal  adverbs  take  the  suffixes  of  modality  -Itc  or  -a  (see  §§94: 
and  9G). 

It  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  final  Tc  in  the  local  adverbs  tile,  stimTc, 
and  sqa}lc,  may  imply  some  local  idea,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
both  stlm  and  stlmTc  occur. 

A very  important  law  applying  to  local  adverbs  (and  phrases)  is  the 
fact  that,  whenever  they  are  used  in  connection  with  nouns,  the  nouns 
invariably  take  the  locative  case-endings  (see  § 86). 


§ 119.  Local  AdverJ)s  and  Phrases 


a'mhaHx  in  the  middle 
ha^q  ashore  4:4-.7 
ha^'qmm  alongside,  near  25.4 
ha'^vn's  beyond 
pEll'tc  ahead,  first  32.19 
m^yoVc^s  in  the  beginning 
82.11 

tiu'ts^  here  17.3 
tlk,  ta}lc  here  66.5,  19 


tutVm  there  72.3 
tuqa'tmE  over  there,  across 
tuqya'a^"^  up-stream  32.22 
qa'tltc^  across  the  river,  opposite 
80.16 

qa'tM,  from  here  60.4 
qa'xantd^  under,  down,  below  8.10 
qa'xHn^  qa'^'xdn^  high  up,  above, 
on  8.7;  34.21 


1 Probably  related  to  the  Coos  over  there. 
» Alsea  to'qwi. 

»Coo3  ga'tttc  down  the  stream. 

< Related  to  Alsea  fc'ian  under,  beiajw. 

‘Coos  qaxan-  UP. 
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on  top  76.14: 

qa^u'to^  below,  down  the 
stream  62.17,  18 
qa^wa'a^  below,  down  stream 

80.6 

tqa'^vri',  tqa'^'wltc  up-stream 

66.8,  12 

stlw,,  stlmTc  there  30.23;  32.12 
sqa/tEtn  from  there  34.3 
sqa^k^  sqelc  there  14.6 


qa^ha'n  56.8,  ha'ntc  far  10. 3;  56. 5 

qan^  qanUtei'tc  down,  below  12.6 
qd'x'^m  olf  shore,  out  in  the  ivater 

34.6 

qt^  inside 

Mmni'tc  behind,  after,  second  86.11 
Inu  outside  38.23 

Ll'u  near  (used  also  as  a verb  in 
the  sense  to  come,  to  approach) 
40.12 


§ 120.  Temporal  Adverbs 


ats^  at  that  time,  when  16.8 
a^'lal  then,  afterwards  34.3 
hl'nak!^  right  away  20.1 
loafnvAts  long  ago,  already 

14.7 

wl'yu  still,  yet 
ya'tsa  a long  time  11.3 
ta'llts  after  a while  50.2 
tiL  awhile 

Li'mqa  quick. 


tsaInxaHs  yesterday 
tstm  always  15.5 

ts'v/xtlts  early  in  the  morning  40. 9 
tdh'kyac  L!a'°'^  sometimes  100.7 
ku^ya'tsacLla'°'^*^  after  a while, 
soon  7.7 

klha't  today  38.16 
kl^'hu^  tomorrow  60.2 
Inat  always  13.3 
'ght  away  19.6 


§ 121.  Modal  Adverbs 


a'tsa^  at^'tc  thus  15.5;  11.2 
hl'catca  a little 
yaP‘'xa}  much,  many  8.6 
too  much  12.2 
tt'rwwa  together  40.18 
mctcama^' naff  E differently 
9.3,  4 

Particles 


sWtsa,^  s^atffh'tc  thus  8.2,  7 
s'^kvn'tc  very,  very  much  16.10 
ca'ntcata  in  a circle 
tsi'kiya  very,  very  much  13.9 
xyal'x,  kv^  xyal'x  almost,  very 
n'early  11.1;  10.9,  11.1 


(§§  122-133) 


§ 122.  Tntrodaetory 

Siuslaw  has  a great  number  of  particles  which  serve  to  define  more 
clearly  a certain  part  of  speech  or  even  a whole  sentence.  Their 


' Alsea  ja“i  high. 

•Possibly  related  to  Coos  qaya'atc  down  the  stream 
•See  § 136. 

' A compound  adverb  consisting  of  the  negation  ku^  not,  the  adverb  ya'tia  a long  time,  amplified 
by  the  obscure  sufiix  -c,  and  of  the  stem  Lla'ai  (sec  § 133). 

adverb  the  demonstrative  pronoun  ants,  Siuslaw  forms  a compound  adverb 
flJiw  kl^'Lu,  which  is  best  rendered  by  yestkbday 
* See  § 126. 
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meaning  was  deduced  mostly  from  the  sense  of  the  sentence  in  which 
they  occurred.  These  stems  are  either  monosyllabic  (in  which  case 
they  may  be  enclitic  or  proclitic)  or  they  consist  of  two  or  more  syl- 
lables. A limited  number  seems  to  be  composed  of  two  or  more 
originally  independent  particles.  As  a rule,  particles  are  not  capable 
of  word-formation — that  is  to  say,  they  can  not  be  amplified  by  means 
of  any  of  the  grammatical  processes,  such  as  prefixation,  suffixation, 
etc.  But  owing  to  the  fact  that  Siuslaw  shows  a tendency  to  keep 
the  verbal  stem  free  from  all  subjective  suffixes,  these  suffixes  are 
preferably  added  to  the  particles  that  precede  the  verb  (see  § 26). 
Some  of  these  particles  seem  to  be  in  reality  verbal  stems,  but  do  not 
convey  a clear  verbal  idea  unless  used  in  conjunction  with  a proper 
verbal  suffix  (see  § 135). 

In  accordance  with  their  syntactic  function,  the  particles  may  be 
conveniently  subdivided  into  the  following  categories: 

(1)  Pronominal  particles. 

(2)  Numeral  particles. 

(3)  Conjunctions. 

(4)  Temporal  particles. 

(5)  Particles  denoting  degrees  of  certainty. 

(6)  Particles  indicating  connection  with  previousl}"  expressed  ideas. 

(7)  Exhortative  particles. 

(8)  Restrictive  particles. 

(9)  Miscellaneous  particles. 

(10)  Suffixed  particle  -u  {-a^. 

(11)  The  stem 

§ 123.  Pronominal  Particles 

The  pronominal  forms  treated  in  § 115  are  used  sometimes  without 
formative  prefixes,  and  appear  then  like  true  particles.  The  follow- 
ing are  particularly  used  in  this  manner: 


td°‘lc  this,  here 
tE  this 
tu  that 
ants  that  one 
wbic  who,  some  one 


tE'q^  what,  something 
tcint,  tcVnta'^  which  one,  who- 
ever, whatever,  how  much, 
how  many 

ts’ims  (reflexive)  self 
qa'w'^nti  mutually 
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Related  to  tcint  are  the  particles  tcik  where,  and  ted,  tcaltcl'tc 

WHERE  TO. 

tc%k,  a local  particle  denoting  rest.  It  may  be  used  indicatively 
and  in  an  interrogatory  sense.  It  is  best  rendered  by  where. 

tdik  s^a'na'ml  led' tan  where  is  his  horse  ? 

tdilc  qnuhu'yun  hltc  where  (ever)  he  finds  a person  94.9,  10 

lev}  teak  nowhere  56.11 

talk  ants  k!dlatv!'^  where  that  fun  (is)  88.2 

teak  ants  yikti'l'md  lqa^''tu  where  that  big  log  (is)  88.17,  18 

tea,  tcoMcx'tc,  a local  particle  indicating  motion.  It  is  used  in 
an  interrogative  and  indicative  significance,  and  is  best  rendered  by 
WHERE  (to;.  The  form  tcalted'tc  may  be  explained  as  caused  by  the 
double  suflSxation  of  the  adverbial  suffix  -Itc  (see  § § 90,  94).  Such 
double  adding  of  a suflfix  occurs  in  only  one  other  instance;  namely,  in 
the  case  of  the  nominal  suffix  -ax  (see  § 101). 

kumVntc  ted  yax  nowhere  (anything  to)  see  34.4 
kumVntcxiln  qa^ha'ntc  ted  ni'eteds  not  we  two  (excl.)  far  some- 
where will  go  56.2 

. . . tedn  tE  Llvf  . . . where  this  I arrived  66.19 
tcaltea'tc  lo^l  nl'ctux  (I)  wonder  where  he  will  go  64.20 
tcalted'tc  qa'tc^ntyax  he  went  somewhere 

§ 124.  Numeral  JPartieles 

Here  belong  the  following  stems:  yd'^’xa*  many  (see  also  § 12), 
tE'mxut,  tsVnExma,  tsi'ndxt  half,  and  k^aH  how  many.  The  particles 
serving  as  fractional  numerals  invariably  follow  the  noun  they  define, 
while  the  two  other  numeral  particles  may  either  precede  or  follow  it. 

yixa'yun  yd'^'xa^  kite  I saw  many  people 
tE'mxut  td'la  half  a dollar 

hl'tc^te  tsi'nExma  ants  t!l  that  bear  is  half  a person  (literally  [a] 
person  [is]  his  [one]  half,  that  bear)  60.16 
kite  td'nlxt  ants  t!%  half  human  (is)  that  bear  60.22 

These  forms  might  also  be  considered  as  adjectives.  It  will  be 
noted  that  most  of  them  end  in  the  adjectival  suffix  -t  (see  § 104). 

§ 125.  Conjunetions 

Only  three  particles  were  found  that  may  be  properly  said  to  have 

the  function  of  our  conjunctions.  These  particles  are  a'ldu,  a^'sxa 
and  H. 
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a'l'du  refers  to  nouns  only,  and  its  function  is  of  an  inclusive 
character,  indicating  that  the  defined  noun  is  included  in  the  action. 
It  alwaj's  follows  the  noun  and  is  best  rendered  by  likewise.  It  is 
frequently  used  as  a verb  (see  § 135). 

H t!l  a'l’du  ma'ltcH  Bear  likewise  got  burned  34.16 
a'l'du  mi'ltnst  Wild-Cat  likewise  burned  34. lY 

a'Vdu  IHla'yun  fern-roots  they  two  likewise  eat  98.15 
qa^'x^nx  a'l'du  ya'q'^Mtux  at  night  you  likewise  shall  watch  YO.18, 
19 

ai’sxa  serves  the  same  purpose  as  the  preceding  a'l'du,  but 
may  either  precede  or  follow  the  noun  to  which  it  refers.  It  is  best 
rendered  b}'  also,  too. 

a'l°q  tExmu'ni  H a'¥q  qlutcu'ni  H a^'sxa  sqa^Tctd'tc  qa'tdntux  one 
man  and  one  woman  too  will  go  there  30.21,  22 
ha^'natc  d^'sxa  ll't.'a}  her  food  belonged  to  some  one  else  (literally, 
different  her,  also,  food)  54.7 

“Z  has  various  functions.  Its  chief  function  is  that  of  a copula 
between  nouns  and  sentences,  and  in  that  case  is  best  rendered  by  and. 
Its  position  is  free,  although  it  tends  to  follow  the  noun  and  to 
precede  the  verb. 

a'l'^q  tExmu'ni  H a'V^q  ^utcu'ni  one  man  and  one  woman  30.21,  22  i 
mita'aHin  HmUa'aHin  my  father  and  my  mother 
pEui's  pdl'tc  H Ik.'anu'Tc'^  limnl'to  Skunk  (doctored)  first,  and, 
Screech-Owl  second  86.11 

s^atsl'tc  waa',  H Kl'q'.aH  thus  he  said  and  started  22.5,  6 
ta^  H lH!a^'  he  sits  and  eats 

It  serves,  furthermore,  to  introduce  a new  idea,  in  which  case  itS' 
functional  character  may  best  be  compared  to  that  of  our  syntactic 
period.  Its  exact  rendering  is  a rather  diflicult  matter,  unless  the 
arbitrary  then  be  excepted. 

L Ixu'yun  ml'k  fa  isl'Tc  !ya.  l Ixu'yun  hi' sa  Ik  lan^wa'k^  ants pEui's. 
Lna'^''^*  kite  H Iqaqd^'txa^n psua's  she  knew  him  (to  be)  very  bad. 
Screech-Owl  knew  that  Skunk  very  well.  At  a rich  man  Skunk, 
was  breaking  his  wind  86.5,  6,  7 

s^atn'tc  waa^'  ants  Ik  fanu'k'^.  Ants  plna'st  H ci'n^xyat.'ya  aqa'wax. 
H s^atsi'tc  waa'  ants  Ik/anu'k'^.  Thus  said  that  Screech-Owl. 
Then  that  sick  man  thought  of  running  away.  Then  thus  said 
that  Screech-Owl  86.14,  15,  16 
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Finally,  it  may  denote  a connection  with  a previously  expressed  idea, 
especially  when  used  in  conjunction  with  the  particle  (see  §128). 

wa}  yikt  ants  hltsl'^,  H ta'qnis  hltu'sto  although  big  (is)  that  house, 
still  (it  is)  fuU  (of)  people  25.2,  3 

wa^  tcn'wa  majHGants  Iqa^'Hu,  H 'although  in  the  water  lay 

those  logs,  nevertheless  (they)  began  to  burn  32.22 
wa}  yaP‘'xa^  kite,  H ha^'mut  s^d,s  IHIa'yUn  although  many  (were) 
the  people,  still  he  devoured  (them)  all  94.10,  11 

This  subordinate  function,  as  it  were,  is  particularly  brought  out 
when  H is  followed  or  preceded  by  the  modal  adverb  a'tsa,  s^a'tsa  thus 
(see  § 121).  This  phrase  is  invariably  rendered  by  that  is  why. 

a'tsa  H wan  tEmu'tx  Kltca''^  that  is  why  now  people  assemble  15. 6, 6 
a'tsan  HnlcumV nto  si'n^xyun  that  is  why  I don’t  want  it  15.8 
s^a' tsa  HTcumi' nto  nVlcIa  xi'ntmll  kite  that  was  why  not  alone 
traveled  a person  94.11 

H s^a'tsa  H haya'mut  Myhtc  hlxu'yun  and  this  is  why  all  people 
know  it 

§ 126.  Temporal  ^articles 

W hile  Siuslaw  employs  distinct  suffixes  for  the  purpose  of  express- 
ing the  different  tenses  in  the  verb,  it  has  a few  particles  that  are 
used  to  define  more  clearly  the  time,  duration,  or  occurrence  of  a 
certain  action.  These  are  used  mostly  in  conjunction  with  the  proper 
temporal  suffixes.  The  following  particles  serve  this  purpose : 

denotes  commencement  of  an  action,  and  has  been  rendered 
rather  freely  by  now. 

a'Lan  lltla'wax  now  1 commence  to  eat 

dL  siLa'wax  now  he  commences  to  swim 

H^nx  dL  hdtca'tG  now  they  began  to  play  72.23,  24 

ivan  indicates  finality,  completion  of  action.  It  either  pre- 
cedes or  follows  the  verb.  The  informant  invariably  rendered  it  by 
NOW,  THEN,  but  the  most  proper  rendering  would  be  finally. 

Hwdn  tci^n  he  finally  returned  68.12 
dqa'qa'^x  wan  they  two  finally  ran  away  92.5 
wan  smuf’a'f  finally  it  ends  9.1 
sqa'lc  wdn  hawa^'  there  finally  it  ends  14.6 

wa',  waha',  expresses  repetition  of  action,  and  is  best  rendered 
by  AGAIN.  It  rarely  occurs  as  an  independent  particle,  being  mostly 
used  as  a verb  (see  § 135).  The  explanation  for  the  occurrence  of  the 
double  form  has  been  given  in  § 3. 

3045° — Bull.  40,  pt  2 — 12 38 
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qa’tc^nt  a/iits  Kite  waha'  that  man  went  again  19.5 
k'mk'ya'waxan  waha'wax  I will  look  again  66.20 
Hwan  waha'ha^n  qa'mskHc  finally  again  (said)  to  him  his  younger 
brother  56.20,  21 

Hn  kurrd'ntc  xim/Lltux  wa''tux  I will  not  go  back  again  46.8 
waha^'  xalna^'  ants  ya^kH  again  climb  up  those  seals  62.10 

Hyax-  indicates  short  duration  of  action.  It  always  occurs  in 
verbal  form  (see  § 135),  and  is  best  rendered  by  a while. 

IVyaxEm  qaJq^'nEm!  listen  a while! 

IV yax°'xyaxan  a'^'sisyax  I slept  a while 

llyaxa'waxan  a'^sa'wax  I intend  to  sleep  a while  27.5,  6 

§ 127.  Particles  Denoting  Degrees  of  Certainty  and 

Emotional  States 

a'cklalt  indicates  a supposition  on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  and  is 
best  rendered  by  perhaps,  (I)  thought.  It  consists  of  two  etymologi- 
cally obscure  stems,  a'ck'a  and  li.  The  subjective  pronouns,  when 
added  to  this  particle,  are  always  suffixed  to  the  initial  element,  and 
never  to  IL  It  is  invariably  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence. 

a'ck.'anl  li  xau'  (I)  thought  you  (had)  died  68.14,  15 
a'ckfali  atsl'tc  xwlL.'a'wax  ants  t/d'nunns  (I)  thought  thus  were 
going  to  return  our  (dual,  inch)  boys  42.9,  10 
a'cklali  qa'tc^nt  he  went  (away)  perhaps 

ha'nhan  emphasizes  a statement  as  having  actually  occurred. 
Hence  it  is  rendered  by  indeed,  to  be  sure.  It  precedes  the  verb. 

H whn  Ka!nhan  s^atsa!tx  hltcu'^  now,  indeed,  thus  people  play  7.4 
H whn  ha'nhan  Ltu'wanx  hltsh'stc  finally,  sure  enough,  they  were 
coming  to  different  houses  30.6 

hank!  “kind  of,”  like,  has  a double  function.  When  used  with 
verbs,  it  implies  that  the  action  is  not  intimately  known  to  the  speaker. 
When  referring  to  nouns  (objects),  it  expresses  a comparison  between 
the  defined  noun  and  one  already  known  to  the  speaker.  It  always 
precedes  the  noun  or  verb. 

hanlc!  teikte  Jw>  he  is  in  a way  glad  (literally,  “kind  of”  some- 
where his  mind?)  70.15 
hank!  wi'nxHx  ha>  he  is  rather  afraid 
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hanlc!  h%'t<^tc  mctnma^mu  tE  qwo'txa}  the  beaver  acts  like  a person 
(literally,  like  a person  his  actions  [of]  this  beaver)  54.11 
hank!  kite  (he  is)  like  (an)  Indian  102.6 


(I)  WONDER,  SUPPOSE  (if),  (I)  don’t  KNOW.  This  particle 
has  a dubitative  character,  expressing  doubt  on  the  part  of  the  speaker 
as  to  the  possibility  or  advisability  of  a certain  action.  It  may  refer 
to  any  part  of  the  sentence,  but  must  always  precede  the  verb. 

tch'nta'^n  tEX  Vkwa'yun  I wonder  which  one  (shall)  I take  88.20; 
90.1 

ni'ctdi  tEX  xi'ntmls  Kite  (I)  wonder  how  (a)  person  (can)  keep  on 
traveling 

ni'ctcan  tExnictca’ wax  (I  doubt  whether  we)  shall  accomplish  (any- 
thing) 60.9 

ni'ctcanl  tsx  xawa'un  (I)  wonder  how  we  (inch)  can  kill  him  15.7 


htl.  This  particle  occurs  in  the  texts  only  once;  but,  judging 
from  the  examples  obtained  in  conversation,  it  seems  to  express 
agreeable  surprise. 


hl^'san  Ml  lohn  waa'yuts  well  he  told  me  (I  was  agreeably  surprised) 
46.18 

to''  Ml  whn  he  is  here  (literally,  he  stays,  surprise) 


k (1)  MAY,  PERHAPS.  This  is  a dubitative  particle,  occurring 
also  in  Coos,‘  and  denoting  possibility  of  action.  Owing  to  its  dubita- 
tive character,  it  has  often  an  interrogative  significance. 

tvi  ctea  M what  is  the  matter?  (literally,  how,  perhaps  • . .)  90.12 

k!ink  ya'waxan  tqa'^vn'tc  M xoaha'vmx  I may  look  again  up-stream 
56.20 

nl'ctxan  M a'ntdn  mdt/i'  tE  kv>  tch'ml  what  may  (be  the  cause  that) 
that  my  elder  brother,  this  here,  not  comes  back?  58.11,  12 
V'kwa'yunanx  M Wl'a!  you  may  get  salmon  48.18  * 


l&^na,  a compound  particle,  consisting  of  the  preceding  one  and 
of  the  particle  of  interrogation  (see  § 131).  Its  significance  is 
dubitative,  and  it  may  be  rendered  by  it  seems,  perhaps,  maybe,  (I) 
guess.  Its  position  is  freely  movable. 


whn  fcyh  m'Un  s’atei'tc  a-si's  now  it  seems,  this  I thus  dream  YO.l 
ya  xa  iHa  tqa'>vn'  »:"na  much  salmon  may  be  up-stream  66.8 


• Soe  Coos,  p.  385. 
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5'^  Ic^nh  c'^xu'yun  he,  I guess,  drove  it  away  56.11 
lakwa'lcWn  Ic'^na  he  took  him  (away),  perhaps  58.14 
kumfntc  Tc'^nh  s^atsl'tc  not  thus  (it  is),  I guess  21.10 

XT  has  the  same  function  as  the  previously  discussed  ha7ilc/  (see 
p.  594).  It  may  best  be  rendered  by  (it)  looks  like,  as  ip. 

xa'ts/u  xl  hUc  tE  H'nna  (it)  looks  as  if  two  people  here  were  talking 
plnaHx  xl  (it)  looks  as  if  he  were  sick 
tqaLo^'txan  xl  I feel  rather  warm 

Lo^L  (I)  AvoNDER,  (I)  don’t  KNOW.  It  either  precedes  or  else 
follows  the  verb. 

tcaltci'tc  Ld^L  nl'ctux  (I)  wonder  where  (he  will)  go  64.20 
tea  lo‘l  Ll'utux  (I)  wonder  where  he  will  stop  (arrive)  64.24 
jpZna*'  LO^L  (1)  wonder  whether  he  is  sick 

§ 128.  Particles  Denoting  Connection  with  Previously 

Expressed  Ideas 

Siuslaw  has  only  two  particles  that  serve  this  purpose.  These  are 
ni'ct(Ain  and  wa!^. 

nVetettn  indicates  causality,  and  is  best  rendered  by  because. 

. . . nVctdm  sqa^k  Ll'wat.'l  . . . because  there  ho  frequently 
came  68.4,  5 

. . . ni'ctdm  Td^xa'yun  ts  Kite  . . . because  he  made  disap- 
pear these  people  18.8 

. . nVctdminrtiEq.'ya'wax  . . . because  I intend  to  dance  72.12 
. . . ni'ctxm^nxnamHtEq  . . . because  you  are  ray  relative  21.5 

wa^  is  best  rendered  by  although,  even,  in  spite  of.  It  may 
refer  to  the  sentence  as  a whole  or  to  any  of  its  parts.  The  complex 
of  ideas  dependent  upon  wa}  is  invariably  introduced  by  the  conjunc- 
tion H (see  § 125). 

Guqwa'an  haxodyun,  wa>  cd'yatc  he  passes  it  as  roast,  although 
his  penis  [it  was]  (literally,  roast  he  makes  it)  90.13 
ni'etdin  sqa^Tc  Ll'wat/l,  wa>  yd'tsa,  because  there  he  frequently 
came  every  time  (literally,  because  there  he  came  frequently, 
even  for  a long  time)  68.4,  5 

wa>  ml'Tda^  L.'aya'  H ixato^'even  on  a bad  place  he  runs  14.1 
wa^  yikt  ants  hltd'^  H ta'qxiis  hltu'sto  although  big  (was)  that 
house,  nevertheless  full  (it  was  of)  people  25.2,  3 
§ 128 
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w<n  qa'x,  H %%nt  in  spite  of  (the  fact  that  it  was)  night,  (they)  kept 
on  going  64.24 

wa^  tEq  ml'lda  H IH'.a'yun  s^as  even  (if  it  is)  something  bad  still 
she  eats  it  44.20 

§ 129.  Exhortative  Particles 

qa^l  expresses  a polite  command  addressed  to  the  first  and  third 
persons.  It  is  hence  employed  in  the  formation  of  the  exhortative 
mode.  The  verb  usually  occurs  with  exhortative  suffixes  (see  §§  41, 
48,  63,  64),  although  instances  of  idiomatic  expressions  are  not  lacking 
where  these  suffixes  have  been  omitted  (see  § 139).  This  particle  is 
best  rendered  by  let  (me,  him,  us,  etc.). 
qaR  qatdnl'xim  let  him  go! 

qaHa'^x  Idkvn'nl  let  them  two  seize  (them)  I 52.12,  13 
qaHnxdLH'tsmE  let  me  fix  his  house! 

qaHwmi  a^stux  let  him  sleep  now!  27.8 

tcii  serves  to  emphasize  the  imperative  and  exhortative  modes. 
It  invariably  follows  the  verb,  which  must  occur  in  either  of  these  two 
forms.  It  can  not  be  translated  easily.  In  some  instances  the  inform- 
ant rendered  it  by  try  to. 

qaqu''nEm  tcu  listen  now ! 
ll'tlEmans  tcu  let  us  (inch  dual)  eat! 
qa'txEm  tcu  cry! 
a'^SETti  ted  try  to  sleep! 

tEma'  indicates  a polite  command  addressed  to  any  person. 
The  informant  rendered  it  by  it  is  better  to.  . . . Although  it 
usually  followed  verbs  having  imperative  suffixes,  I was  able  to  ob- 
tain examples  showing  the  use  of  this  particle  in  conjunction  with 
verbal  expressions  of  a non-imperative  character. 

qioa''nyux  tEmd,'  Laaya'tc  better  pour  it  into  his  mouth!  29.2 

a^'sEm  tEmd,'  (you  had)  better  sleep! 

tEmd'  wa'tux  it  is  better  (that)  he  should  talk 

alc"'ha  71  is  apparently  a compound  particle,  whose  component 
elements  can  no  longei’  be  analyzed.  It  has  an  emphatic  character, 
implying  that  a certain  command  addressed  to  the  second  person  must 
be  obeyed.  It  is  best  rendered  by  must,  necessarily. 

ll'tlEm  ak^ha'n  you  must  eat! 

L/wd'ms  ak^ha'n  you  must  tell  him! 
lH'1%8  ak^ha'n  you  must  hit  him! 
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§ 130.  Mestrictive  Particles 

ata's  limits  the  action  to  only  one  object,  and  is  to  be  rendered 
by  ONLY,  MERELY,  It  usually  follows  the  restricted  object. 

lqa'(jahix  ata's  your  wind  only  (is  sick)  86.16,  17 
pa'l'u  ata's  (jatcu^'txaHnE  from  (one)  well  only  it  is  being  drunk 
(plural)  76.12 

sqa^lc  wan  ata's  hawa^'  only  there  now  it  ends  29.7 
s^hs  ata's  Llxa'yun  he  only  knows  it  44.8 

ha^'tsl  has  a restrictive  function,  and  is  best  rendered  by  nothing 

BUT. 

hlqlaha^'ni  ants  xu'nha*  ha^'tsl  nothing  but  dentalia  shells  these 
(people)  bet  78.14 

ha^'tsln  ko'taii  yixa'yun  nothing  but  horses  I saw 

txu  MERELY,  ONLY,  JUST.  It  refers  mostly  to  the  verb,  and  may 
either  precede  or  follow  it, 

txu  xyal'xV sTc'in  qa'tc^nt  just  a little  ways  he  went  12.1 
txu  ll'tc^t  ll'nlnx  just  Cougar  (will  be)  thy  name  13.5,  6 
xa^w'ya}'  txu  hlcatca'sk’in  he  merely  came  out  for  a little  while  64.8 
ll't/Em  txu  just  eat!  40.26;  42.1 

dl'n'xyat! ya  txu  he  was  only  continually  thinking  42.2 
kumi'ntc  txu  qluteunya' t kite  not  for  nothing  a person  gets  a wife 
(literally,  not  just  a woman  has  [gets  a]  person)  74.1 

§ 131.  Miscellaneous  Particles 

kii^,  kumt'ntc,  no,  not.  These  are  two  etymologically  related 
stems  that  are  used  as  particles  of  negation.  The  final  tc  in  kumi'ntc 
is  the  adverbial  suffix  (see  § § 23,  94) 

ku^  (A'l'xM  he  did  not  move  27.2,  3 

ku^  ni'etea  ni'ctcutnE  nothing  could  be  done  to  him  94.12,  13 
ku^ya'tsach!a'°‘^  not  long  then  ...  7.7 
kumi'ntc  hl^'sa  not  good  (it  is)  12.2 

kumi'ntc  lltlaya't  ants  ko'tan  not  food  had  the  horses  34,10 

When  followed  by  the  subjective  pronouns  (see  § 24),  ku*  is  con- 
tracted into  kun.  This  contmetion  is  not  based  on  any  distinct  phonetic 
law,  but  is  the  result  of  rapidity  of  speech. 

kvn'ya'^x  ya'xaH  mi'ck'la}  not  he  saw  their  (dual)  vulvas  90.3 
kwlnx  ya'tsa  s^a'ts*yax  not  they  long  (did)  thus  11.3,  4 
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In  certain  cases  the  negated  verb  takes,  beside  the  negative  particle, 
the  distinct  suffix  of  negation  -%l  (see  § 53). 

7ia“,  lia'ntTc,  yes,  all  eight,  are  used  as  particles  of  affirmation. 

ha^  yes,  all  right  21.8 
hd'nik  yes 

ha^  Li'mqan  tdi'ntux  all  right.  I’ll  come  back  right  away  56.21,  22 
KaP'  wa'nxan  Jiatc'a'^un  yes,  now  we  (excl.)  shall  ask  her  74.12 

na  serves  as  a particle  of  interrogation,  and  refers  to  the  sentence 
as  a whole.  Its  phonetic  similarity  to  the  independent  personal  pro- 
noun for  the  first  person  singular  (see  § 24)  is  merely  accidental. 

nictcl'tcin  tExnd  wa'a}s  I wonder  what  shall  I say?  74.7 
plna''  nd  is  he  sick? 

pdTcwa'wanx  nd  are  you  going  to  play  shinny? 

d“f  he,  have  an  exclamatory  character,  and  may  be  called  inter- 
jections. 

aP,  nictci'to  pla°'n  nd  waha'  whatl  is  he  sick  again? 
he,  Icumi'ntc  hl'^sa  nl'xHc  Hey!  it  (does)  not  (look)  well  on  you 
13.5 

ha' Vi,  haWoctt,  an  emphatic  jiarticle.  It  never  occurs  alone,  being 
always  preceded  by  the  negation  hyp,  Icumi'ntc  (see  p.  598),  and  is 
then  best  rendered  by  not  at  all. 

Tcumi'ntc  Tcatl'  xaP'wil  not  at  all  he  came  out  (from  water)  64.7,  8 
fcw*  Tcatl' xti  hlxmaP  ants  ya^Tc^s  he  did  not  entirely  kill  that  seal 
64.12,  13 

Tcu'’  Tcatl' xti  xa'^'vnl  not  again  he  floated  up  64.16,  17 

mtutc,  a temporal  particle  indicating  time  in  general.  It  is  ren- 
dered by  WHEN,  SOMETIMES.  The  final  to  is  the  adverbial  suffix  par 
excellence  (see  § 23). 

mintc  hlaya'  some  time 

mintc  Lo^L  zl'utux  (I)  wonder  when  he  will  arrive 
mi'ntc'^nx  tea' xautyax  when  did  you  go  home? 

tsan,  ants,  hu^  nats.  These  three  particles  are  etymologically 
1 elated.  The  last  one  is  composed  of  the  particle  of  negation  TevP 
NOT  and  of  nats.  The  forms  ants  and  ndts  resulted  from  the  law  of 
consonantic  metathesis  (see  §13);  ants  is  easily  confused  with  the 
demonstrative  pronoun  of  similar  phonetic  structure  (see  § 115). 
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These  particles  serve  to  introduce  conditional  clauses,  and  are  best  ren- 
dered by  IF,  SINCE.  Tcu'  ncbts  is  rendered  by  if  not  (see  also  § 136). 

tsa'ntiA  tu'ha  si'n^xyun  ...  if  you  want  to  buy  her  . . . 74.8 
tsa' ntc%  f/i' n’^’xyaxa'^'n,  Htci  hatc’a'yun  since  you  want  her,  (go  and) 
ask  her  74.10,  11 

yaf^'xa^  Into  sqa^lc,  ants  ha^qa^'  ants  haml''tci  many  people 

assembled  there,  when  (if)  those  whales  come  ashore  82.21,  22 
. . . ants  ikwa'myax  ants  inq.'a'a}  when  (ice)  closed  up  that  river 
78.3 

Whenever  the  subordinate  clause  is  introduced  by  the  negative  lev} 
nhts,  the  co-ordinate  sentence  that  follows  must  be  preceded  b}^  the 
particle  nats. 

lev}  nats  xa' V)a°-xaHnE,  H nats  tsl'le/ya  ml'le/a  if  he  had  not 

been  killed,  it  would  have  been  a veiy  bad  country  29.7,  8 ' 

leu*  nhts  Ll'uyax,  Hn  nats  nakwa' yatltl  ha}  if  he  had  not  come,  I 
should  have  been  sorry 

nt'etea,  ixv'ctca^  ntctx.  These  three  forms  are  undoubtedly 
etymologically  related.  Their  primary  function  can  not  be  easily  de- 
fined, owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pressing grammatical  concepts  of  a varying  character.  ^ The  most 
frequent  uses  made  of  these  particles  are  those  of  an  interrogative  and 
indefinite  pronoun.  The  function  of  an  interrogative  pronoun  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  form  nVetea  when  followed  by  the  demon- 
strative pronoun  ts  (see  § 115),  while  it  serves  as  an  indefinite  pronoun 
whenever  it  is  preceded  b}'^  the  negative  particle  leu*,  leumi'ntc  not. 
nVetea  is  frequently  amplified  by  means  of  the  modal  suffix  -Itc  (see 
§ 94). 

nl'ctca  tEcuqwa'an  ts  ha'lewatfya  what  may  (be  the  reason  that) 
this  roast  here  continually  falls  down?  90.12 
nl'ctcanx  tanx  ya°''xa*  qatx  why  do  you  (this  one)  cry  (so)  much  ? 
94.16,  17 

ni'ctcan  tsx  nictcalwax  1 doubt  whether  (we)  shall  accomplish  any- 
thing 60.9 

nVctcanl  tsx  xawa'un  how  can  we  kill  him?  15.7 

. . . ni'etea  ts  ta*  . . . how  this  one  was  living  16.2 

leu*  nVetea  ni'ctcutnE  nothing  could  be  done  (to  stop)  him  94.12, 13 

leu*  ni'etea  qa'tc^ll  not  able  to  get  a drink  76.11 

leu*  nVotoa  la'lewll  lltlayd  she  could  not  get  food  96.16,  17 

n%ctci'tc^t(ntEtEni}‘‘wa'ta7n  . . . why  you  have  been  gathered  30. 17 
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Teumi'ntc  nictci'tc  d'nsM  he  thinks  of  nothing  (else)  60,20,  21 
lumi'ntc^td  nictd'to  ta'td  tEmu'uts  not  for  nothing  did  I assem- 
ble you  (here)  30,18,  19 

nletx  occurs  in  two  instances  only,  and  to  all  appearances  has  an 
interrogative  significance, 

nl'ctxan  Ic^  a'ntsin  matH'  ts  ku^  td'nil  what  may  (be  the  reason  that) 
my  elder  brother  here  does  not  come  back?  68.11,  12 
nlctx  a'naxa}  how  (would  it  be  if)  he  were  given  up?  64.26 

In  a great  many  cases  ni'ctca  and  nl'ctea  are  used  as  verbs  with  a 
significance  that  adapts  itself  to  the  sense  of  the  sentence  (see  § 135). 
The  particles  are  then  verbalized  by  means  of  some  of  the  verbal 
suffixes. 

ku^  ni'ctca  nl'ctcutnE  nothing  could  he  done  {to  stop)  him  94.12,  13 
kv}  ni'ctca  tcaltd'tc  ni'ctdl  not  can  anywhere  {they)  go  76.14 
kumi'ntcxun  ni'ctds  not  we  two  (excl,)  will  keep  on  going  56.2 
ni' clean  Iex  nictca'wax  I doubt  whether  (we)  are  going  to  do  (any- 
thing) 60.9 

nl'ctcafa'^x  d'n'xyun  to  fight  mutually  they  two  want  (it)  62.2 
In  one  instance  the  addition  of  a nominal  suffix  has  transformed 
ni'ctca  into  a noun. 

kumi'ntc  qwatc  L'lxu'x^n  ni'ctcatc  ants  ni'ctdsi  no  one  knows  what 
happened  to  them  (litei’ally,  how  their  arrival)  40.16,  16 

§ 132.  The  Suffixed  iParticle  -u  (-a“) 

It  indicates  an  action,  transitive  or  intransitive,  that  is  performed 
near  the  speaker,  and  may  be  added  to  stems  other  than  verbal.  It 
always  stands  in  fiinal  position  as  a loose  suffix.  Since  similar  forma- 
tive elements  expressing  other  locative  categories  were  not  found  in 
Siuslaw,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Alsea  employs,  besides  this  suffix, 
many  other  suffixes  denoting  location  of  action,  I am  inclined  to  believe 
that  this  element  represents  a formative  element  borrowed  from  Alsea. 
The  Siuslaw  render  it  by  here,  this  way.  A peculiar  phonetic 
law  seems  to  be  intimately  connected  with  this  particle.  When  follow- 
ing the  consonantic  cluster  nx,  it  causes  the  dropping  of  thex  (see  § 4). 
The  interchange  between  u and  a“  has  been  discussed  in  § 2. 

ka'’‘S  = to  follow  92.7  k^wasfiu' tsand^  you  will  overtake 

me  92.3 

qa^xHn  above  80.12  yvF^LlaJtx  qa^xHnu'  it  broke  on  top 

94.4 
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qa'tcfintux  he  will  corue 
xvn'LlEm  come  back  I 
Llu'unanx  they  come  (trans.) 

xMntanx  they  travel  88.20 

ya'quyu'nanx  thou  ai-t  seen 
qa*ha'n  from  afar  66.8 
sqd'tEin  from  there  34.3 


qa' tc^ntuxaP-  nhtchQ  will  come  to  me 
xnnilE'imfi  come  back  this  way! 
Lxu'unanaP’  tcd'wans  they  come 
out  from  the  water 
xVntanaP-  ti'mwa  they  travel  this 
way  together 

ya'quyWnana^  thou  art  seen  here 
qa^haf  hana^  l%u'  he  came  from  afar 
sqd'tmanu  tnila' Lld'^n  I shoot  at 
him  from  there 


§ 133.  The  Stem  L!a'»‘ 

The  original  function  of  this  stem  is  that  of  a noun  denoting  place, 
COUNTRY,  GROUND,  WORLD,  and  it  occurs  in  this  function  in  a great 
many  instances.  Its  locative  form  is  t!aya'  or  hlayu's  (see  § 86). 

ml'lc/a  a bad  world  29.8 

ydlc/isJc’mu'  hlaya!  H on  a small  place  they  were  living 

38.19 

mi'tdstun  hlayu'stc  he  made  (them)  fall  to  the  ground  94.7,  8 

In  most  cases,  however,  it  is  used  with  a significance  which,  while 
intimately  connected  with  its  original  meaning,  seems  to  lend  to  it  a 
peculiar  function.  Thus  it  is  employed  in  the  formation  of  verbs 
expressing  meteorological  phenomena,  and  serves  as  the  (impersonal) 
subject  of  such  verbs. 

hi'n^lclya  it  rained  78.1 

Ic/u^wina^'  ice  (appeared)  all  over  76.11 

qa'^'xAxyax  ts  it  got  dark  34.4 

nd’qutyax  L!a'°'^  it  got  cold  76.10,  11 

hu'^'nyax  l!o!°'^  it  was  dark  (foggy)  34.8,  9 

Tcumi'ntc  wx'lxI  a/nts  there  was  no  low  tide  34.22 

qxunEma^'  l!o!°'^  (when)  winter  begins  78.5 

From  the  Siuslaw  point  of  view  this  application  of  is  perfectly 

justifiable,  because  to  his  mind  verbs  expressing  natural  phenomena 
represent  real  actions  performed  by  the  universe  as  a personified  sub- 
ject. Consequently  he  renders  our  neutral  phrases  it  rains,  etc.,  by 
THE  WORLD  RAINS,  etc.,  using  the  noun  as  the  general  subject  of 

the  action. 

As  a further  consequence  of  this  general  significance,  is  used 

to  denote  plurality  of  subjects  and  objects,  especially  in  cases  where 
the  verb  is  used  in  its  singular  form  (see  §§  78,  79,  139). 
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tlamA'l'md  L!a'°’'  all  the  children  34.6,  7 
glutcu'ni  many  women  82.14 

SExa^'tc  qaa'xam  ants  L!a'°'^  ts'q  into  the  canoe  were  put  many 
things  34.5 

mEtcn'toHc  xwd’lca  ants  l!o!°'^  one-sided  their  heads  (of)  those 
(people)  70.5,  6 

ya/^'xa^  xu'nha*’  L!a'°‘'  they  bet  a great  deal  70.6 
hlq!aha^ni  Lla'°‘^  many  dentalia  shells  70.6 

tsi'lc!yaml'lc!awd'nwits  l! a' very  bad  (things  existed)  long  ago 
14.7 

stlm  Lla'°'^  ma'q!%s  there  they  keep  on  dancing  29.3 
waa'aHsmE  ants  hltc  he  said  to  all  his  people  7.1 

PeIcu'^  L!a'°‘‘^  they  play  shinny  9.4 
Lloxa'xaHsmE  Kite  L!a'°’^  he  sent  all  his  people  30.1,  2 
Ic/u^vn'nun  Lla'’^^  he  made  ice  all  over  94.2,  3 
tcit'aH'^un  L!a'°‘^  he  caused  the  wind  to  blow  all  over  94.5 

This  stem  occurs  also  as  a suffix.  In  such  cases  it  is  abbreviated 
into  -l!  (see  § 77). 

§ 134.  Nouns  and  Verbs  as  Qualifiers 

Siuslaw  has  no  means  of  indicating  by  a grammatical  device  the 
sex  of  a given  noun;  that  is  to  say,  it  does  not  exhibit  grammatical 
gender.  Hence,  whenever  it  is  desired  to  distinguish  between  the 
male  and  the  female  of  a species,  the  nouns  tExmu'ni  man  and 
qmtcu'ni  woman  are  used  as  qualifying  a given  appellative  term. 
The  qualifying  noun  either  precedes  or  follows  the  qualified  term. 

qlutcu'ni  Tcun'yds  a female  dog 
tExmu'ni  Jed' tan  a male  horse,  stallion 
tsi'sqan  qlutcu'ni  a female  deer,  doe 
la'JcuJcyax  hltu'tc  tEXmu'nya  she  took  a male  person  60.23 
tExmu'nitc'^ax  ants  tldmc  Ic/lx  they  two  had  boys  each  (literally, 
male  their  [dual]  those  infants  each  [are])  40.19 

Not  infrequently  verbs  are  used  to  qualify  the  actions  implied 
by  another  verbal  stem.  The  qualifier  has  then  the  function  of  a 
modal  adverb,  and  its  significance  may  best  be  compared  to  that  of 
our  adverbs  ending  in  -ly.  The  position  of  the  qualifier  is  freely 
movable. 

HsLdxu'x^  xunL/a'L/  so  down(-wardly)  he  came  back  (literally, 
he  slid  down  and  came  back)  12.6 
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zawa}'  kite  H TcumVntc  tci'nll  xwI'l/%1  (when)  a person  dies,  (he 
will)  not  come  back  (by  way  of)  return(-ing)  (literally,  not 
he  comes  back  [and]  returns)  42,11 
mita'to^ax  ants  tqvlu'  waa'  their  (dual)  father,  that  one,  shout- 
ed, saying  (literally,  shouted  [and]  said)  52.8 


§ 135.  Particles  as  Verbs 


The  frequent  use  of  particles  as  verbs  constitutes  a characteristic 
feature  of  Siuslaw  that  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
stems  are  neutral,  deriving  their  nominal  or  verbal  significance  from 
the  nature  of  the  suffix  that  is  added  to  them  (see  § 22).  Conse- 
quently any  particle  (or  adverb)  may  serve  as  a verb  when  occurring 
with  the  proper  verbalizing  suffixes,  mostly  the  pronominal  and  tem- 
poral elements. 


ha^(j  shore  (§  119) 
s^a'tsa  thus  (§  121) 
yd‘^'xa*  many  (§  124) 
a'l'du  likewise  (§  125) 


wa',  waha'  again  (§  126) 


ll'yax-  a while  (§  126) 
ni'etea  (§  131) 


ha^'qiqyax  it  was  (coming)  ashore 
56.13 

yd'tsa  s^a'ts^yax  for  a long  time 
thus  they  (did)  11.3,  4 
stlmts  ya'xtux  there  }mu  two  will 
multiply  32.6 

al'twa'wanx  also  you  (come)  16.4 
a'l'tutunx  hutciV^'stc  also  you  will 
(have)  fun  22.8 

Ha'^x  al'twa^'  hltvfstc  the}'  two 
again  were  among  people  98. 17, 
18 

H wan  waha' lia^n  qa'mslcHc  finally 
again  (said  to  him)  his  younger 
brother  56.20,  21 
waJ'tunx  viy-qxoa! LEmtc  wa'aa  you 
will  again  (talk  with)  Crow’s 
language  38.8,  9 

llyaxa'waxan  aHa'wax  a little 
while  I intend  (doing  it),  (namely 
to)  sleep  27,5,  6 

t(n'nta‘^  nxetea^'  ants  hltc  whatever 
does  a man  70.22 
IcumV ntcxdn  nVctcis  not  we  two 
(excl.)  will  keep  on  (going)  56.2 


§ 136.  The  Conditional  Clause 

The  renderinsr  of  the  conditional  clause  in  Siuslaw  is  accomplished 
in  so  many  different  ways,  that  it  was  thought  best,  for  the  sake  of 
§§  135-136 
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conciseness,  to  devote  a separate  section  to  this  subject.  The  usual 
procedure  is  to  introduce  a conditional  clause  by  means  of  the  tem- 
poral adverb  ats  at  that  time,  when  (see  § 120),  or  by  means  of 
either  of  these  three  related  particles:  tsan,  ley}  nhts,  ants  (see  § 131). 

ats  ts'q  waxa' yExayim  if  something  (will)  be  given  to  him  18.5 
tsa'ntd  tv! ha  dfn!xyun  if  you  (to)  buy  want  her  74.8 
yaP-'xa^  hits  tEm!^wa^'  sqa}lc,  ants  ha^qa^'  ants  haml'Hci  many  peo- 
ple assemble  there,  when  those  whales  come  ashore  82.21,  22 
lev!  nats  %a!wa°-xaHnE  if  he  had  not  been  killed  29.7 

There  are,  however,  other  ways  of  expressing  a conditional  clause 
that  are  resorted  to  more  frequently  than  the  process  just  mentioned. 
Of  these,  the  use  of  the  past  tense  as  conveying  conditionality  is  of  an 
exceeding!}'  frequent  occurrence,  and  is  due  to  the  participial  function 
that  is  assigned  by  the  Siuslaw  to  that  tense  (see  § 74).  In  such  cases 
the  conditional  clause  tends  to  precede  the  sentence  expressing  the 
co-ordinate  thought,  although  instances  of  a reversed  order  are  by  no 
means  rare.  The  verb  of  the  co-ordinate  clause  takes  usually  (but  not 
as  a rule)  the  durative  sufBx  (see  § 69). 

tdi'lc^nx  ya'xyaxahi  hltc^  H^nx  hlwa'msun  if  somewhere  you  see  a 
person,  you  will  tell  of  it  (literally,  having  seen  . . . ) 38.12,13 
wa' SL^syanx  taqa^'na,  H^nx  td'ldya  qa'^'xHn  wa'a}s  if  you  get  mad 
at  anything,  you  very  loud  will  always  talk  (literally,  having 
become  mad  . . . ) 36.11,  12 

Ll'wayanx  %nq!a'ltc^  H^nx  qnu'vd'wus  whenever  they  came  into  a 
river,  they  would  find  (literally,  having  come  . . . ) 66.21,  22 
L%una'^''^ya'^,  H s^atsl'tc  waa'yun  when  they  two  came  together, 
then  thus  she  said  46.7 

inqIa'Uc  Kite  ta^'yax^  H ya°‘'xa^  sinq!  if  in  the  ocean  a man  lives,  - 
(very)  much  he  is  hungry  44.12,  13 
M'TcJya  his  atsl'te  wa°-'yax  very  good  (it  would  have  been)  if  thus 
he  had  said  42.13 

The  conditional  clause  is  also  expressed  by  the  use  of  the  future 
tense. 

st'n^xyu'nE  tslllna'tc  xawa'a'^,  a^'stuxax  it  was  desired  (that)  with 
an  arrow  he  (should)  be  killed,  if  he  should  (be  a)  sleep(er)  24.1 
tn'lclya  his  t! a! meins  tei'ntvx  very  good  (would  it  be)  if  our  chil- 
dren (dual  inch)  should  come  back  42.6,  7 
hawa’^'tyx  tE  t^'xll^  H^ns  tslLla't^tux  when  finished  will  (be)  these 
arrows,  then  we  two  (inch)  will  shoot  60.14 
8l''tunx,  Hnx  qnl'xHs  xnl'^nlsun  when  (if)  you  will  grow  up,  then 
you  will  do  it  98.10 
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The  conditional  clause  may  also  be  expressed  by  the  verb  in  its 
present  tense. 

n'n^xyanx  llt!aya\  Hnx  natc  lI’wIs  if  you  want  food,  then  you  will 
always  come  to  me  44.6 

ts  q xawa^'  pi'' ids,  H s^as  IHIa'yun  ha^'qyax  if  something  dies  in 
the  ocean,  he  eats  it  (it)  having  come  ashore  44.19.  20 

L!a'°‘^  H ha^'qmas  td'wa  xi'nims  when  the  water  is  low, 
alongside  of  the  beach  he  travels  46.16 
tdn  hltsi'stc  ants  qwo'txa},  atsl'tc  waa'yutsrriE  ql'utc  when  he  gets 
home,  that  Beaver,  thus  he  says  to  his  wife  48. 17 

§ 137.  VOCABULARY 

All  Siuslaw  words  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  classes,  those  of 
a denominating  character  and  neutral  stems.  To  the  former  belong 
all  nouns  of  relationship,  terms  denoting  parts  of  the  bod}’,  animal 
names,  words  expressing  natural  objects,  etc.  These  nouns  never  con- 
sist of  more  than  three  syllables.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
vocabulary  consists  of  neutral  stems,  whose  nominal  or  verbal  function 
depends  solely  upon  the  sense  in  which  they  are  used  in  a sentence  and 
upon  the  functional  value  of  the  suffix  with  which  they  occur  (see  § 22). 
These  stems  are  mostly  monosyllabic,  and  consist  of  a vowel  and  con- 
sonant, of  a consonant  or  consonantic  cluster  followed  by  a vowel,  or 
(in  most  cases)  of  a consonant  vowel  and  consonant. 

o“s- to  sleep  24.1  to  take  off  13.1 

anax-  to  give  up  16.8  a^q-  to  leave 

dq-  to  go  away  62.10  aHc-  to  trade  36.4 

II!-  to  break  94.4 


wa-  to  speak  7.1 
ta^-  to  sit,  to  live  16.2 
to  grow  98.10 

nfiEq!-  to  dance  19.2 
xdh!-  to  do,  to  make  50.8 
yax-  to  see  20.10 
vAnx-  to  be  afraid  17.6 

qatc^n-  to 


qaa-  to  enter  34.5 
xau-  to  die  16.8 

lk!a-  to  open  (one’s  mouth)  28.2 

xintm-  to  travel  12.10 
iqiU-  to  shout  52.8 
dZ'x-  to  shake  27.2 
L/wdn-  to  tell  17.1 
8.2 


As  examples  of  bisy liable  stems,  the  following  may  be  given: 


wasL^s-  to  be  angry  36.11,  12  tsmu-  to  assemble  7.3 
qaqu'n-  to  listen  Tcld'la,^-  to  be  tired  36.21 

dnxi-  to  desire  11.7  xU'xd-  to  work  48.10 

Jw!n^nlt!-  to  believe  46.3 
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Onomatopoetic  expressions  are  exceedingly  rare,  being  confined  to 
three  animal  names  and  one  verbal  stem. 

mVtcmUc  grouse  (probably  called  so  from  its  cry  mU-mit) 
jmpuhv! rak ! owl 
qo'qoq  swan  (white) 

xun-  to  snore  wan  xu'^n  now  he  snores  27.9 

A few  terms  appear  in  a reduplicated  form  (see  § 109). 

§*138.  STRUCTURE  OF  SENTENCES 
The  absence  of  nominal  incorporation  and  polysynthesis  as  gram- 
matical devices  renders  the  Siuslaw  sentence  subject  to  easy  analysis, 
and  prevents  the  manj^  complications  that  are  met  with  in  many  other 
American  languages.  Each  part  of  the  sentence — such  as  subject, 
nominal  object,  predicate,  and  attribute — is  expressed  by  means  of  a 
phonetically  independent  word.  The  successive  order  in  which  these 
parts  of  a sentence  are  arranged  is  arbitrary  and  exempt  from  any 
well-defined  rules.  The  subject  may  be  placed  at  the  beginning  or  at 
the  end  of  the  sentence,  usage  favoring  its  occurrence  at  the  very  end, 
especially  in  cases  where  the  sentence  contains  a nominal  subject  and 
object. 

Ik! arm’ HmEq!a}'tx  ha*'qmas  Liya'wa  Screech-Owl  was  continu- 
ally dancing  alongside  of  the  fire  86.2,  3 
Iklan'Hva'k'^  vn’nxaP'n  ants  peni's  Screech-Owl  fears  that  Skunk 
86.5 

tsl’k!ya  wi'nxa^n  ants  pEni's  Ik/an'^wa'k'^  very  much  is  afraid  of 
that  Skunk,  Screech-Owl  86.3 

pitca'ya'^x  Iqatuwlyu's  ants  qliitcu' 7ii  they  two  go  over  logs,  these 
women  88.16,  16 

Nominal  objects  may  either  precede  or  follow  the  subject  of  the 
sentence. 

hlna'^^un  ants  pHna’st  Ik/an'^wa'k'^  she  intends  to  take  along  that 
sick  man,  Screech-Owl  88.1,  2 

waa'a'^n  squmd'  ants  Iqtal’d'md  said  Pelican  to  that  Sea-Gull  44.17 
Of  a similar  free  position  are  those  parts  of  the  sentence  that 
express  adverbial  ideas.  They  may  precede  or  follow  the  verb. 

Hay'x  tcd'watc  hakwa'a!  they  two  into  the  water  will  be  thrown 
88.7,  8 

xa'Vnt  qa’xdntc  Iqatuvnyu' stc  he  climbs  up  on  a tree  12.4 
ydk/iskHnu'  tlaya'  H tlyv!'"^  on  a small  place  they  live  38.19 
Vkwa'yunanx  If  I’ o’-  sexo^'  you  may  get  salmon  in  the  boat  48.18 
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Nominal  and  adverbial  attributive  complements  may  precede  or  fol- 
low the  noun  or  verb,  excepting  the  demonstrative  px’onouns  ants^  Ie 
(see  § 115),  which  are  usually  placed  immediately  before  the  noun. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  all  adjectives  are  intransitive  verbs,  they  seldom 
refer  to  the  noun,  and  are  freely  movable. 

yaP-'xa^  Kite  plnaHx  ha}  many  people  were  soiTy  16.4 
yixa'yun  hltc  yd’^'xa^  he  saw  many  people 

wi'nxa^n  t^'Tclya  tspEni's  she  was  very  much  afraid  of  Skunk  86.1 
tn'lclya^x  xav!  st'n^xyun  very  much  they  two  wanted  him  to  die 
86.19 

yuwa'yun  ydP-'xa}  ants  qla'U  they  collected  lots  of  that  pitch  88.5,  6 
Lxa^yaxa^'niants  psui's  that  other  skunk  86.18,  19 
yilct  ants  hltsd'^  big  (is)  that  house  25.2 

hl'tc^tc  nictaima^mu  tE  t!l  a person’s  fashion  (has)  this  Bear  60.26 
The  same  freedom  of  order  as  is  exhibited  by  the  different  parts  of 
the  sentence  is  found  in  the  relative  position  of  coordinate  and  subordi- 
nate sentences.  Subordinate  clauses  are  usually  introduced  by  parti- 
cles, and  they  may  precede  or  follow  the  principal  clause. 

laci}  tcb'wa  maHc  ants  Iqa}'' tu,,  H miltca*'  although  in  the  water  lay 
those  logs,  still  (they)  burned  32.22 
ni'etdim  sqa^Tc  Lx'watll,  wa}  yd'tsa  because  there  he  came  fre- 
quently, even  for  a long  time  68.4,  5 
ydP-'xa^  hltc,  H tEm'haa}'  sqa}h,  ants  ha^qa^'  ants  haml'Hci  many 
people  assemble  there,  when  those  whales  cotne  ashore  82.21,  22 
tEq  xawa}'  pl'^tds,  H s^as  IHla'yun  ha^'qyax  when  something 
dies  in  the  ocean,  he  eats  it  after  it  has  come  ashore  44.19,  20 


§ 139.  IDIOMATIC  EXPEESSIONS 

Here  belongs  in  first  place  the  manner  of  expressing  comparison  of 
adjectives.  The  comparative  degree  is  expressed  by  using  the  objective 
form  of  the  pronoun  (or  noun)  for  the  compared  object,  which  is  in- 
variably placed  at  the  end  of  the  sentence.  In  some  cases  the  idea  of 
comparison  is  brought  out  more  forcibly  by  the  adverb  pzlVtc  ahead, 
FIRST,  following  or  preceding  the  object. 

his  nhtc  he  is  better  than  I (am) 
na'han  hl'sa  nl'xHc  I am  better  than  you  (are) 
yxktVVmdn  s^a''na pzlVtc  I am  taller  than  he  (is) 
y%kt  s^d,  pEll'tc  na'tc^nl  he  is  taller  than  we  (are) 

§ 139 
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The  superlative  is  expressed  in  the  same  manner,  although  the  aug- 
mentative or  diminutive  suffixes  (see  §§  83,  84)  or  the  suffix  -uni  (see 
§ 102)  are  preferably  used  to  indicate  the  superlative  degree. 

I'na^wi  na'tc^nxan  he  is  (the)  richest  of  us  all 
yaJcH'sTc’in  tExmu'ni  he  is  the  smallest  man 
na'lian  yUciVl'ind  I am  the  tallest 
yikiu'ni  that  biggest  one 
iu  yaklcfi'ni  that  smallest  one  88.12 

A very  important  example  of  idiomatic  phraseology  is  the  (collo- 
quial) use  of  the  singular  number  for  the  plural.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Siuslaw  has  only  two  suffixes  expressing  plurality,  neither  of 
which  is  used  consistently  (see  §§  79,  80).  In  man}’^  cases  the  adverb 
yd“'x(Z’  MUCH,  MANY  (see  § 121),  the  numeral  particle  ha^'mut  all  (see 
§ 124)  or  the  stem  place,  world  (see  § 133),  is  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  denoting  plural  subjects  and  objects,  and,  while  these  stems 
are  at  times  used  in  conjunction  with  one  of  the  plural  suffixes,  they 
more  frequently  express  plurality  without  the  aid  of  these  suffixes; 
that  is  to  say,  the  verb  is  more  often  used  in  the  singular  form. 

ya^'xa^  kite  yixa'yun  he  saw  many  people  70.2 
yW^'xa}  JMg  plna'tx  ha}  many  people  were  sorry  16.4 
ha*'mut  . . . Z'Zrwa*' all  get  it  82.6 

la^'qat  skvmha}'tx  xwdJd'  ants  feathers  have  on  their  heads 

those  people  10.9 

Very  often,  however,  the  singular  number  has  a plural  function, 
even  without  the  aid  of  any  of  these  particles,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  examples: 

s^a'tsa  lH!a^'  Ie  ta^'yax  thus  eat  those  who  lived  here  82.12 
H tqa^'vntc  taya^'  they  lived  up  stream  82.12,  13 
H tEm'^wa^'  sqa^Tc  they  assemble  there  82.21,  22 
ci'n°'xtG  ya'xa^  ants  yahlc^s  three  were  the  seals  (literally,  three  his 
number,  that  seal)  62.16,  17 
xd'ts/u  IbltGilqa^'  two  people  dig  84.2 
si'nhyun  Iqld'nu  they  wanted  (to  buy)  hides  100.15 
hlqlaha^ni  ants  xu'nha^  ha^'tsn  nothing  but  dentalia  shells  these 
(people)  bet  78.14 

Another  peculiar  idiomatic  expression  is  found  in  the  manner  of 
expressing  an  act  performed  by  two  subjects,  both  of  whom  are  men- 
tioned. This  is  usually  done  by  adding  the  subjective  pronoun  for 
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the  third  person  dual  -a“x  (see  § 24)  to  one  of  the  subjects,  using’  the 
other  in  its  absolutive  form.  The  noun  taking  the  pronominal  suffix 
occurs  invariably  in  its  discriminative  form  (see  § 111).  It  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  these  two  subjects  should  follow  each  other  in 
immediate  succession. 

s^a'tsatc  nictdma^mu  Ie  squma'  wd'nwits  Iqlal'oa'nta'^x  thus  was 
long  ago  the  custom  of  pelican  and  sea-gull  (literally,  thus  his 
custom,  [of]  this  pelican  long  ago,  [of]  sea-gull,  [of]  them  two) 
48.4,  5 

qwo'ixa}  tmnil'a'wa'^x  ta^  beaver  and  muskrat  lived  48.6 
s^atd'td’ax  halk!  md'q^L  ts  uma'll'^ax  thus  is  told  the  story  of 
Crow  and  Thunder  (literally,  thus  their  two,  story.  Crow  [of] 
this  [and]  this  Thunder  [of  them  two]  38.18 
qlutci'l'md  ltElc9wa' ntd^ax  taf’  ti'mwa  an  old  woman  and  her  grand- 
child lived  together  (literally,  old  woman,  her  grandchild,  they 
two,  lived  together)  96.15 

Ha'^x  stlm  qa'txast  anis  tExmu'ni  qayu' ic^tc^ax  they  two  there 
commenced  to  cry  that  man  and  his  wife  (literall}',  they  two, 
there,  commenced  to  cry,  that  man,  his  wife,  they  two)  58.17, 18 
Lxa^yaxa^'ni  ants  pEui's  td'TcIya'^x  xau'  si'n^xyun  ants  plnast  (he 
and)  that  other  skunk  very  much  they  two  wanted  (that)  that 
sick  man  (should)  die  86.18,  19 

An  idiomatic  expression  of  irregular  occurrence  is  the  formation  of 
the  imperative  mode  of  a verb  that  is  preceded  by  the  stem  hau-  to 
STOP.  Such  a phrase  consists  of  the  imperative  form  of  the  verb  to 
STOP  followed  by  the  demonstrative  pronoun  and  of  the  past  tense 
of  the  verbal  stem  that  expresses  the  prohibited  action. 

ha'um  s^anx  qd'txyax  quit  crying!  (literally,  stop,  this  one  you 
[who]  has  been  crying) 
ha'um  s^anx  tm’h!yax  stop  shooting! 
ha'um  s^anx  qdf  Lxy ax  stop  counting! 

The  verb  expressing  the  prohibited  action  may  sometimes  occur 
without  the  suffix  for  the  past  tense. 

ha'umatd  s^a'td  waana'wa  stop  talking  to  one  another! 
ha'um  s^anx  d^xu'yun  tE  led' tan  stop  scaring  these  horses! 

As  the  last  instance  of  idiomatic  phraseology  may  be  mentioned  the 
use  of  the  durative  as  a negative  imperative,  a use  that  has  been  fully 
discussed  in  §§  40,  60,  and  61. 
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TEXTS 

The  Death  of  Grizzly  Bear* * 


Wa'nwits.2  Tsi'k.'ya^  ml'kla  wa'nwits=*  Lla'"**.'*  K!exu'®  L!aya'“ 

Long  ago.  Very  bad  long  ago  world.  Each  on  place  on 

“P  sVt®  Lla'^.'*  SVtsa®  hi'q!aq!yax"  wa'nwits.^  M‘ya'k!a*“  h’ya'tc” 

then  such  world.  Thus  it  had  started  long  ago. 

1‘tla'yun.*^  SwaP  ITla'yun*^  kite  Lla'"*** 

people  many 


devoured  him. 

p“a‘'Ln*'‘ 

to  hunt 

Ya^'xa'*® 

Many 

Sin*^xyu'“* 

Desire  (pi.) 


Grizzly 

qatc*na*'/^ 

goes, 


devoured 

“i 

then 


he 


Llxmai'yus*^ 

would  kill  him 


person 

Hite 

Person 
18 


tEmu'tx*® 

assemble  (pi.) 

“Pia'ntxan®'* 

“Sorry  our 


kite  plna*'tx^® 

persons  sorry  their 

* xaLla'ultx.-® 
be  fixed  his 
(disposition). 

kitcu'*^*.®®  “i 

people.  Then 

ka^ 

hearts 


s®a*'na.®* 


ka* 

hearts  for  that. 

Tsim^® 

Always  killed 


*■1 

Then 


xavpa'a".” 


Bad 

wa'nwits.® 

long  ago. 

“1  litll'yus. 

and  would  devour 
him. 

tEiHu'tx®®  kitcu'".®® 

assemble  (pi.)  people. 

A'tsa^®  “1  wkn®® 

That’s  why 


tsi'kiya.® 

very. 


shall  be. 

waa*'tx  ®*  matiyu 

say  continually  chiefs  (of) 

kJi'ctcanP®  tEx®“ 
How  we  doubt 


r;/u32 


tE®® 
this 

xawa'un ' 

km  him? 


now 

Lla'®k^ 

region. 
|37  uj 

For 


• See  Loo  J.  Frachtenberg,  Lower  Umpqua  Texts,  Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Anthro- 
pology, Vol.  IV,  pp.  15  et  seg. 

> Temporal  adverb  (§  120). 

5 Modal  adverb  (§  121). 

< See  S 133. 

‘ k/ix  EACH,  EVERY  (§§  124,  2);  -u  local  suffix  of  rest  (§  91). 

» L.'a'at  particle  (§  133);  -a  locative  case  (§|  86,  8). 

' Conjunction  (5 125). 

8 Demonstrative  pronoun  (§  115). 

» /itq/-  TO  START,  TO  COMMENCE  (§  108);  -yox  past  tense  (§  74). 

Discriminative  form  of  mi'kta  (§  HI), 
u Discriminative  form  of  hltc  person  (§  111). 

•»  lit!-  TO  EAT  (§  12);  -a<  verbalizing  (5  75);  -fin  direct  object  of  third  person  (5§  28,  8). 

*8  Discriminative  form  of  swal  grizzly  bear  (§  111), 
u Transposed  imm patnai'  (§  14);  poLn-  to  hunt;  -a<  verbalizing  (5  75). 

« qaten-  TO  go,  to  start;  -ai  verbalizing  (§§  75,  136). 

>*  Demonstrative  pronoun  (§  116). 

” Lixmai-  TO  kill;  -a<  verbalizing  (§§  76,  9,  2);  -Ha  durative  (§§  69,  8). 

■9  lit!-  TO  eat;  -a<  verbalizing  (§§  75,  2);  -us  durative  (§§  69,  8). 

'•  Modal  adverb  (§  121). 

^ pin-  TO  BE  SICK;  -uitz  suffix  indicating  that  object  forms  an  inseparable  part  of  tlie  subject  (§  33^ 

« Demonstrative  pronoun  (§116).  ‘ 

« (EmtZ- TO  ASSEMBLE; -te  plural  (§  80). 

*8  kite  person;  -tiu  plural  (§  79). 


*8  sinxi-  TO  want,  TO  desire;  -fiit  plural  (§§  79,  8) 

» xOl!-  to  make,  TO  fix;  -ultx  passive  (§39). 

>8  Temporal  adverb  (§  120). 

” xau-  TO  die;  -aa«  future  pa-sslve  (§§  66,  8). 

>8  Modal  adverb  (§  121);  a'tsa  uf  for  that  reason  (§  125). 

“ Temporal  particle  (§  126). 

“>  kite  person;  -ilwi  plural  (§79). 

81  wax-  to  speak;  frequentative  (§§  68,  9). 

88  mAa'ti  CHIEF  (§  98) ; -ua  plural  (§§  79,  8). 

•8  Demonstrative  pronoun  (§  115). 

forpla'^naxin;  pin-  to  be  sick  (§  112);  -tx  suffix  indicating  that  object  forms  an 
Inseparable  part  of  the  subject  (J  33);  -7i:can  exclusive  plural  (5S  2*1  41 
8 Jil'ctco  particle  (§  131);  -nf  Inclusive  plural  (S  211  ' 

88  Particle  (§127). 

88  xaU-  TO  die  (§  112);  -fin  direct  object  of  third  person  (§  28). 
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kumi'ntc*®  xa'wil®®  tsiLli'tc.''® 

not  ho  die  not  arrow  througli. 

Llxmaya'a”.”^'* 


si'n'xyun 


want  It 

k!ink'ya'a“^® 

it  will  be  gone 
and  seen 

qa'tc'ntx®® 

go  (pi  ) 


arrow  with 

ni'ctca^’ 

how 


killed  he  shail  be." 


A'tsan'*^  kumi'ntc®® 

Thus  I 80 1 not 

“t  wiln®®  waa'tx^® 

Then  finally  say  (pi.)  people, 


tE®® 

this 


ta'.^®  SVtsa®  tu'na'a**.” 

lives.  Thus  he  will  be 

invited. 

“t  w5,n®®  LliLlwa'xam.®® 

Then  now  he  is  approached. 


“i  \vkn®“ 

Then  now 


klink't’u'’^.®^ 

searchers. 

"Klaha'yu'nanx®^  al'twa'wanx®®  hutcu“'stc®®  Llaya'tc.”®^ 

“Invited  art  thou,  also  about  thou  fun  to  place  to." 

a'mhatc®* 

willing  his 

Llwa®n,®® 

relates. 

hitc.  Ya^'xa**® 

man.  Much 

ants®® 

that  who 


Llu'tin.®® 

He  got  there. 

Kunii'ntc®® 

Not 

hak  “1  tca'xa“t®®  “1  tcl‘n  ants®®  hitc.  “I  s'^atsi'tc®^ 

mind.  So  goes  back  and  goes  home  that  man.  And  thus 

“Kunii'ntc®®  a'mhatc®®  hak”  S®atsi'tc®‘  Llwa^n®®  ants®® 

“Not  willing  his  mind.”  Thus  relates  that 


hutcu'“®®  Lla'®*^  ants®®  tEmu'“™k®^  4 waa'xam® 


fun 


they  (of)  that 


assembly.  Then 


is  told 


qa'tc'ntux.®’  “Kumi'ntcinl®®  ana'xyun.®®  Ats’® 


go  will.  “Not  we  give  it  up  will. 

xa'utux,’^  4ni”  ana'xyun,”®®  Atsi'tc”  Lloni'txa^'nE.''^ 

he  die  will,  then  we  give  It  np  will.’’  Thus  it  l.s  repeatedly  said. 


When 


» Particle  of  negation  (§  131). 

» xaU-  TO  die;  -U  negative  (55  63,  8). 

« taVL/l  ARROW  (5  98);  -itc  adverbial  (55  94,  9,  12). 

«o'tsaTnus  (5 121); -n  1st  person  singular  (5  24). 

« W THEN  (5  125);  -n  1st  person  singular  (5  24).  a'Uan  uln  for  that  reasom  i (5  125).  Singular  in- 
stead of  plural  (5  139).  Should  have  been  a’tsanxan  ^Isnxan. 

« rfnii-  TO  DESIRE  (5  4);  -fln  direct  object  of  third  person  (§§  24,  28,  8). 

« L.’xmai-  TO  KILL;  -ao«  future  passive  (55  66,  8). 

« waor  TO  say;  -lx  plural  (5  80). 

*>  k.’lnk'i-  TO  GO  and  look;  -oau  future  passive  (55  66,  8). 

« Particle  (5 131). 

IS  t-  (f)  to  live,  to  reside;  -o<  verbalizing  (5  76). 

fu'n-  to  invite;  -oo“  future  passive  (5  66). 

M qaten-  to  start,  to  go  (5  4);  -tx  plural  (5  80). 
n i/infc'i-  to  go  and  look;  -VUtci  nominal  (§99). 

“ Liu-  TO  COME,  TO  APPROACH  (55  107,  112);  -xam  present  passive  (55  66). 

“ LiS-  TO  ARRIVE,  TO  COME;  -un  direct  object  of  third  person  (55  10). 

M k!a'-  TO  invite;  -at  verbalizing  (55  75,  8);  -H'ns  passive  (55  68,  8);  -7u:2d  person  singular  (55  24,  4). 
w Contracted;  Iot al‘twfi'waxanx{^  9);  a'f'dS  likewise  (55  126, 135);  -awax  Intentional  (55  70,  8); -?jx 
2d  person  singular  (55  24,  4). 

w hutcu''i  FUN  (5  97);  -tZs  locative  case  (55  86,  9);  -Ic  local  (5  90). 
w Lla'ai  GROUND  (5  133);  -a  locative  case  (55  86,  8);  -tc  local  (5  90). 

“ a'mha  willing;  -to  possessive  3d  person  singular  (5  88). 
w tcaxC-  TO  TURN  back;  -f  present  (55  72,  2). 

“Demonstrative  pronoun  (5 116). 

«i  8®a'tso  THUS  (5  121):  -Uc  modal  (55  94,  9). 

“ Lion-  TO  RELATE  (5  112). 

« hutc-  TO  play;  nominal  (5  97). 

« lEmUr  TO  assemble;  -u«>i  nominal  (55  97,  9). 

® waa-  TO  SPEAK,  TO  say;  -xam  present  passive  (5  65). 

M Demonstrative  pronoun  (5 116). 

«i  qaten-  TO  go  (5  4);  -tux  future  (5  73). 

M knmVntc  not  (5  131);  -ml  inclusive  plural  (55  24,  4). 

w anx-  TO  GIVE  UP;  -yuTi  exhortative  with  direct  object  of  third  person  (§§  41,  112). 

70  Temporal  adverb  (§  120). 

71  xaU-  TO  die;  -tux  future  (5  73). 

7»  ul  then  {§  126):  -71^  inclusive  plural  (§§  24,  4). 

73  a'tsa  THUS  (S  121):  -Uc  modal  (§§  94,  9). 

71^/071-  TO  TELL,  TO  SAY;  -ito  frequentative  (§  68);  -afi  passive  (S  6o). 
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“I  iJoxa'xam’®  waa'xam®®  ants®“  hitc.  S“kwi'tc’®  tsJnqIt” 

Then  finally  is  sent  Is  told  that  man.  Very  poor 

ants“®  hitc  Lloxa'xam.”  “Hi‘'sanx’®  Llwa'nisun.’®  Kwinx®®  nictcT'tc®'^ 

that  man  who  is  sent.  “Well  thou  shnlt  tell  him.  Not  thou  what-Hke 

Llwa'nisun’®  mi'kla'na.®®  Llwa'iiisunanx®®  s®atsi'tc,®^  'Si'n’''xyut- 

shalt  tell  him  bad-Iy.  Shalt  tell  him  thou 


sanxan 

we-thee 


84 


Li'utux®® 

come  shall 


tiu'ts.®°  Tsi'k  lyanxan 


here. 


Very  we 

Kwiux®® 

Not  thou 

mi'k!a.”  “1 

had.”  So 

“l  !°wa'xan®® 

‘‘Me.ssenger  I 


thas, 

si'nhxyun^® 

want  It 


Atsi'tc^^nx®®  Llwa'nisun.” 

Thus  thou  shalt  tell  him. 

Ya^'xa’tc®®  ha^,  tsi'kiya® 

Much  his  mind,  very 

hitc.  Winx  tsi'ld^^a.® 

man.  He  fears  veiy. 

wilwa*'.®*  “Nictci'tcanx®* 

he  assents.  “What-like  thee 

“Kumi'ntc®*  nictci'tc®‘  waVL®®  Txun®® 

“Not  what-like  he  said.  Just  I 

‘k!aha'yu'nin.’*®‘  Atsi'tcin Lloua'yuts.*®® 

‘invited  am  I.’  Thus  me  he  tells  he-me. 


Llwa'nisun’® 

shalt  tell  him 

wkn®®  qa'tchit®' 

Anally  starts 


‘Desire 

hutca'a".’®® 

fun  shall  be 
(had).’ 

nii'kla'na.®® 

bad-ly. 

ants  ®® 

that 


ta'kin®®  Liu'.”  wkn®® 

this  I come.”  Then  now 

wa^'yaxa'^ts®®  ants®®  li'uyax?”®^ — 

told  he-thee  that  (who)  came  ?” — 

Llona'yutnE*®®  s®atsi'tc:®‘ 

am  told  thus: 

‘Tsi'k!yanx‘®‘‘  si'n*xyun^® 

‘Very  they  want  it 


™ l!5x~  to  send;  -xam  present  passive  (§§  66,  4) . 

Modal  adverb  (§§  121,  94). 

" tsinq.'-  TO  BE  poor;  -t  nominal  (§  104). 

M hVa  good;  -a  modal  (§  9G);  -ni  2d  person  singular  (§  24). 

« i.'on-  to  tell  (§  112);  -fs  duratlve  (§  69);  -fin  direct  object  of  third  person  (§  28). 
'o  ku<  not  (§131);  -nx  2d  person  singular  (§24). 

«•  nl'efca  WHAT  (§131);  -ife  modal  (§§  94,  9). 

” mVk/a  BAD  (§96):  -'na  modal  (§  94). 


“i.'oTi-  TO  TELL  (§  112):  -is  durativc  (§  69);  -fin  direct  object  of  third  person  (§  28);  -nx  2d  person 
singular  (§§  24,  4). 

w slnjn-  TO  desire;  -uisanxan  direct  object  of  first  and  second  persons  we-thee  {§§  29  8 and 
Table,  p.  473).  ’ ’ 

“ Ltfi-  TO  COME;  -tux  future  (§  73). 

“ Local  adverb  (§  119). 

" tsi'k.'ya  very  (§  121);  -nxan  exclusive  plural  (§  24). 

“ hutc-  TO  PLAY,  TO  HAVE  PUN;  -ao«  future  passive  (§  66). 

®>  atsi’tc  THUS  (§§  121,  94);  -nx  2nd  person  singular  (§§  21,  4). 
w ydfl'xai  much  (§  121) ; -tc  possessive  3rd  person  singular  (§  88). 
qatenr  to  start  (§  4);  -t  present  (§  72). 


« Contracted;  tOT Lla’waxaxan  (§  24);  Vox-  to  send  (§  112);  -oinomlnal  (§  101);  -nlet  person  singular 
(§§  24,  4). 

« ISflk  THIS  (§  116);  -n  1st  person  singular  (§§  24,  4). 

wiifi-  to  affirm,  to  AGREE,  TO  ASSENT;  -a<  Verbalizing  (§§  75,  8). 

“nl'ctco  WHAT  (§  131);  -ife modal  (§§  94,  9);  -n2  2nd  person  singular  (§§  24,  4). 

Mteao-  TO  say;  -yaj:  past  (§  74);  -aafs  direct  object  of  first  and  second  persons  (§29) 

•’  Lifi-  TO  come;  -yax  past  (§  74). 

«8  ujoa-  TO  say;  -ad  negative  (§§  63,  9). 

•»  fcifi  JUST  (§  130);  -n  1st  person  singular  (§  24). 

•*>  i.'6n- TO  TELL;  -o*  verbalizing  (§  75);  -Cfax  passive  (§§  68  8) 

m t.-a-  TO  iNvnE;  -af  verbalizing  (§|  75,  3);  -u'nE  passive  (§§  68,  8);  -a  1st  person  singular  (§  24). 
dls%  tc  THUS  (§§  121,  94);  -71 1st  person  singular  (§§  24, 4). 

and  Table™  first  person  and  second  persons  (§§29,8, 

‘M  UVk!ya  VERY  (§  121);  -ri  3d  person  plural  (§  24). 
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Llwa'ivax.‘®* 

S®atsi'tcin‘ 

®*  L!°wa'x*®’ 

ta'kin®® 

Liu'.’” 

S^atsi'tc®* 

intend  to  come 

Thus  I 

messenger 

this  I 

come.’’’ 

Thus 

(thou). 

waa‘'.‘®«  “ 

TE''qiu‘®» 

waxa"'inE“® 

ta'kin 

k '.alia' 

yu'nE?’”“ — 

he  says. 

“Something  I 

be  given 

this  I (who) 

am  invited  7 ’’ — 

“Kumin'ntc 

iiictci'tc®^ 

wa®'a“tnE.“^ 

Txu“® 

wkn^ 

hutcu'““^ 

•‘Not 

anything 

is  said. 

Just 

now 

have  fun 

S'^a'tsa’  tanx“® 

si'n’^xyutnE^” 

Li'utux.”®® — “ S®atsi'tc^nx‘” 

many.  Thus  this  thou 

art  wanted 

come  shall.’ 

i> 

“Thus  thou 

Llwa'nls,”®  ‘Si'nxit^*®  taqa‘'na.’^“  Ats’®  tE'q‘^“  waxa'yExayim/='‘  “1 


Shalt  tell, 


■He  wants 


something.  When  something  be  given  to  him, 


then 


wJln^*  xi'utux.’®’  S®atsi'tc®nx“^  waa'vuts.”*^* 


finally 

he  come  will.’  Thus  thee 

tells  he-thee.” 

“1 

s''atsl'tc®‘ 

waa'  ants®® 

a'Jaq  123 

bite. 

"Txu“® 

ya^'xa'tc®" 

Then 

thus 

sa3's  that 

one 

man. 

“Just 

much  his 

ha'. 

S®atsi'tc“‘ 

si'n‘x\'a,‘*‘  ni'ctcim^*® 

s®ks  ‘® 

k!'xa'yun‘2«  tE®® 

mind. 

Thus 

he  desires. 

because 

be 

kills 

those 

hitc.  A'isa®!^*  ya“'xa‘tc®®  ha*.”  Atsl'tc”  waa' 


people.  That’s  why  much  his 


mind.” 


Thus 


says 


ants«® 

that 


hItc. 

man. 


“Alsi'tc”  waa'xam,®®  ‘ Msq  !e‘na'a".‘”  Huya'ultx^^®  ha'.  Tsl'klya® 


"Thus 


he  is  told. 


ha'tc.’‘®“ 

mind  his.’ 


It  will  be  danced 
for  him. 

S®atsl'tc«i 

Thus 


Clianged  his 
(will  be) 


waa’ 


1'  108 


mind. 

‘Ats’® 

‘When 


Very 


“1 

then 


he  saya 

Li'utux.'’«®  S’'atsi'tcin'®«  wa'^aOts.”**® 


tp/q 

something 


he  come  will.’ 


Thus  mo 


tells  he-me." 


phinya‘'t!yun‘^® 

sorry  continually  for 
him 

wa'xyaxa°mE,‘®‘ 

bo  given  to  him, 

•»  LlU-  TO  come;  -aivoa:  intentional  (§5  70, 8). 

I«  s^atsJ'fC  THUS  (S5  121,  94);  .71 1st  person  singular  (5S  24,  4). 

iw  Contracted;  for  t.'cwa'xax  (§  24);  L.'Cx-  to  send  (§  112);  -ax  nominal  (5  101). 

loe  waa-  TO  say;  -a*  verbalizing  (§§  76,  9). 

io»  ts'q  pronominal  particle  (S  123);  -n  1st  person  singular  (S5  24,  4). 
no  wax-  TO  give;  -asms  passive  (5  38). 

lu  k.'a'-  TO  INVITE  (5  8);  -a*  verbalizing  (§  75);  -fl’nE  pas.sive  (55  68, 8). 
lu  waa-  TO  say;  -aUns  paasive  (5  68). 
n«  Restrictive  particle  (5  130). 

U4  hUlc-  TO  HAVE  fun;  plural  (5  79). 

116  taak  this  (5  115);  -nx  2d  person  singular  (55  24,  16). 

n»«lnii-  TO  desire;  -iUns  passive  (55  68.  8). 

in  s^atsVlc  thus  (55  I'il,  94);  -na:2d  person  singular  (55  21,  4). 

int.'oTV-  TO  relate  (5  112);  -isdurative  (5  69). 

n>  einxi-  TO  desire;  -o<  verbalizing  (55  75,  2);  -f  present  (5  72). 

no  Pronominal  particle  (5  123).  ,cc  -.1  i7ri. 

HI  Mis-heard  for  lad'xj/aiaimB,'  wOx-  to  give;  -yax  past  denoting  conditionality  (55  130),  -on 

**''i«  iIm-^to^Ly;  -a*  verbalizing  (55  76,  9);  -tUa  direct  object  of  first  and  second  persons  (5  29,  Table, 

p.  466, 5 8). 
i»>  Numeral  (5  HO). 
iM  rfnxi-  TO  desire  (55  112,  8). 

TO  disappear;  -oi  verbalizing  (5  75);  -iln  direct  object  of  third  person  (§5  28,  8). 
ir  mofl.'-  TO  dance;  -in  verbal  (55  81,  2);  -aaa  passive  (§  56). 

1“  AiZwo- TO  change; -liita:  passive  (5  39).  /cc  ts  -ni/t  fremien- 

i»  Contracted;  for  planyaiya't.'yCn]  pin-  to  re  sorry  (§  112);  -ai  verbalizing  (55  . )■ 

tAtlve  (%  68);  -tin  direct  object  of  third  person  (55  28,  8). 
no  Aa)-  MIND,  HEART  (5  98);  -Ic  possessive  3d  person  singular  (55  88, 139). 
lai  wax-  TO  give;  -yax  post  denoting  conditionality  (55  74,  136),  -aumR  pi^sive  (5  38^ 
la  waa-  TO  say;  -asts  direct  object  of  first  and  second  persons  (5  29  and  Table,  p.  480). 
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Then  now 


qa'tc’nt" 

starts 


wa'a^sun,*®^  ‘Waxa'yimanx 


Shalt  tell  him. 


‘Is  given  to  thee 

qa'tc’ntux,®^ 

'Quick  thou  start  shalt, 

Si'n‘xyu'nanx‘^* 

much.  Wanted  art  thou 

Ci'n'xyat!ya‘^®  ants«“  hitc 


‘Li'mqanx'” 


ya“'xa*.‘® 


ants'"’ 

that  man 

qani'nah’ 

knife.’ 

k'.alia'yu'nanx.®'* 

invited  art  thou. 


waha'.‘”  “S®atsi'tc®nx“^ 

again.  “Thus  thou 

Atsi'tc®nx®®  -Llona'yun.’'’*' 

Thus  thou  tell  him. 

Hutcu'^““  L!a"‘“' 

Play  many 


Atsftc^nx®**  Llona'yun,” 

tell  him.” 


that 

qna'han 
I 


Li'utux.’®® 

come  shall.*  Thus  thou 

L!5xa'a".“'’  ‘‘Qna'han*^^ 

man  (who)  sent  will  be.  “I 

nictci'tc®’  waa'yun/^^  “1 

what-like  say  to  him,  and 

hitc. 

man. 


136 


“1 

w^n®® 

qa'tc^nt®’  ants®® 

Then 

now 

goes  that 

“I 

hi'nak!“^‘ 

qa'tc''ntux.”®’ 

and 

right  away 

he  start  will.” 

n*xyat!va’®®  ants®®  hitc.  "i  xint 

waa'yun.’'"’ 

say  to  him. 

hi'nak!“'^ 

right  away 

“ Qna'han 


Thinks  continually 

Llxu'yun^^^ 

Know  it 

qa'tc^^ntux.”  ” 

he  start  will.” 

waa'yun, 

say  to  him, 

Atsi'tc”  ci'n*xyat!va’^®  ants®®  hitc.  "i 

Thus  thinks  continually  that  man.  So  he  goes  and  arrives.  He  comes  to  him. 

“L!°wa'xan®®  tii'kin®®  LiQ'.  Tsi'klyanx’^®  si'n’xyu'nE’^®  Liwa'wax.’®® 

come.  Very  thou  art  wanted  intend  to  come. 

“1  smu't’=tux“®  ants®®  ula"^"  htitcu'^®® 


"1 


Liu'. 


Liu'un.®® 


“ Messenger  I this  I 

Ku*  ya'tsac  L'.a'^“^ 

Pretty  soon  then 

Atsi'tcin*®^  waa'yutnE,'^® 

am  told. 

a'mha^ti’®'* 

willing  (thy) 


Thus  I 

tanx“®  ku“®’ 

this  thou  not 

xa'txan’®^  ha'l 

(think  in  my)  mind 


end  will  that  big  fun. 

Na'm^^linx’®®  tE'q.*^®  Mctci'tcanx®® 

Mine  thou  relative.  What  manner  thou 

ha^?”  Atsi'tc”  waa'a*^n.’®®  “Ya“'- 

mind?”  Thus  he  says  to  him.  “Much 

S^a'tsan’®®  tE®®  kunii'ntc®®.a'mha’ti’®®  ha^  Txun®® 


Thus  I 


this 


not 


willing  (my)  mind.  Just  I 


iw  Temporal  particle  (§  126). 

iM  waa-  TO  say;  -ais  durative  (§§  69,  9);  -un  direct  object  of  third  person  (§  28). 

135  wax-  TO  GiVE;-a>'  verbalizing  (§75);  -imE  passive  (§§38,  8);  -nx  2d  person  singular  (§  24). 

135  I/on-  TO  kblate;  -a>'  verbalizing  (§  76);  -un  direct  object  of  third  person  (§§  28,  8). 

133  Li'mqa  EIGHT  AWAY  (§§  120,  96);  -Jix  2d  person  singular  (§  24). 

13*  Hnxl-  TO  desike;  -u'nE  passive  (§§  68,  8);  -nx  2d  person  singular  (§  24). 

139  ciTixi-  TO  THINK  (§  4);  -nf.'i  frequentative  (§§  68,  8,  7). 

119  i.'ox-  TO  send;  -aa«  future  passive  (§  66). 

Ill  q-  discriminative  (§  21);  na'han  personal  pronoun  1st  singular  (§  113). 

113  waa-  TO  say;  -a‘  verbalizing  (§  75);  -un  direct  object  of  third  person  (§§  28,  8). 

1*3  i.'xu-  TO  know;  -u<  verbalizing  (§§  76,  9);  -un  direct  object  of  third  person  (§§  28,  8). 

Ill  Temporal  adverb  (§  120). 

1*5  tsi'k.'ya  very  (§§  121,  96);  -nx  2d  person  singular  (§  24). 

1*5  slnxi-  TO  DESIRE  (§4);  -U'nE  passive  (§§  58,  8). 

1*3  Temporal  adverb  (§  120). 

1*5  smut’-  TO  end,  to  finish;  -tux  future  (§§  73,  4). 

1*9  waa-  TO  say;  -a<  verbalizing  (§  76);  -vtnE  passive  (§§  68, 8). 

135  Contracted;  for  na'm^lln^nx  (§  16);  ni  I (§  113);-Emi  relative  (§§  87,  9);  -in  possessive  1st  singular 
(§  88);  -nx  2d  person  singular  (§§  24,  4). 

151  Particle  of  negation  (§  131). 
i52a'm/ia  willing;  -aUi  possessive  (§§  88,  9). 

133  waa-  TO  say;  -a«n  direct  object  of  third  person  (§  28). 

inyufi'xai  much  (§  121);  -fx  sufQx  Indicating  that  object  forms  an  inseparable  part  of  the  subject 
(§  33),  -n  1st  person  singular  (§§  24,  4). 

155  s^a'lsa  THUS  (§  121);  -n  1st  person  singular  (§  24). 
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k^na**®  xa'wa‘”  si'n'xyutnE."®  SVtsan^®®  “in*®®  ya'xa'tl*®*  ha’.” 

perhaps  to  die  am  wanted.  Thus  I and  I much  (think  mliid.”- 

In  my) 

“Kurai'ntx;®®  s^atsi'tc,®*  txunx*®®  ya'xa*®*  si'n'xyutiiE.**®  S^a'tsanx*®^ 

“No*'  thus,  just  thou  to  see  art  wanted.  Thus  thou 

tE*®  k!aha'yu'nE.*“  Txunx*®®  wan**®  hi*'sa*®®  hawa'ylniE*®^  ha’. 

this  art  Invited.  .lust  thee  now  well  (towards)  It  is  made 

TE''q®nx*®®  waxa”'mE.“"  SVtsanx*®®  tE®®  klaha'yu'nE.*** 

SomethinK  thee  it  is  given.  Thus  thou  this  art  invited. 

linx*®®  tE'q,*®®  sVtsanx*®®  tanx“®  i’kwa'yuts*®®  qnk.*®’ 

thou  relative,  thus  thee  this  thee  fetch  I-thee  I. 


mind. 

Na'm®- 

Mine 

Thus 


tcin  *®® 

ta'kin®® 

li'niqa*®®  lIu'.  Qani'nal 

waxa“'rnanx.*®® 

S^a'- 

I 

this  I 

quickly  come.  Knife  is 

given  to  thee. 

Thus 

tsanx*®® 

tanx**® 

klaha'yu'nE,"*  s®^a'tsa® 

ta'kin®®  Liu', 

ni'ctci- 

thou 

this  thou 

art  invited,  thus 

this  I come, 

because 

m®nx‘®® 

na'm^l 

tE'q,*®®  S^a'tsanx*®® 

tE®®  liu'tits*” 

qnk.*®® 

thou 

me  of 

relative.  Thus  thee 

this  come  I-thee 

I. 

tE®® 
this 

tE’q*®« 


Si'n’xyutsanx”®  qnk*®®  hutca'wax.*^^  SVtsanx*®® 

Want  I-thee  I intend  to  play.  Thus  thou 

S®^atsi'tcln  ”®  ha’:  kumi'ntc®®  k“nk*®® 

Thus  my  mind,  not  perhaps  something 

nlx®tc.’”  A'tsan^*  tE®®  na*^®  Lloxa'xam.”^® — “Ha"!*^®  Tsi'klyanx*^® 

thee  to.  Thus  I this  I am  sent."  — “Yes!  Very  thou 

lul'kla.  Lixma'yanxin*®®  si'n'xyilts.*®*  SVtsan*®®  ku’*®*  a'mha’tl*®® 

bad.  Kill  they  me  want  he-me.  Thus  I not  willing  (my) 


Lh'Llututs.*” 

approach  I-thee. 

mi'k!a'na®® 

badly 


ha’.”  — “Kumi'ntc®® 


mind.”  — 


‘Not 


k“nk*®® 

perhaps 


is®^atsi'tc.®* 

thus. 


SVtsan*®® 

Thus  I 


ta'kin®® 

this  I 


I 


Dubitative  particle  (J  127). 
xaH-  TO  DIE  (5  112). 

168  ui  THEN  (1 125);  -n  1st  person  singular  (5  24);  s^a’tsa  “I  that’s  why. 

169  yda'xai  MUCH  (5 121);  -aiti  possessive  (§S  88,  9). 
fccu  JUST  (5  130);  -nx  2d  person  singular  (5  24). 

HI  yax-  TO  SEE  (§  112). 

161  s^a'tm  THUS  (S 121);  -nx  2d  person  singular  (|  24). 

1“  Ail's  good;  -a  modal  (5  96), 

m haH-  TO  MAKE,  TO  finish;  -o<  verbalizing  (S|  76,  8);  -imE  passive  (5|  88,  8). 

166  tE'qr  SOMETHING  (§  123);  -nx  2d  person  singular  (§§  24,  4). 

'“ioAii- TO  TAKE,  TO  FETCH  (5  12); -a<  Verbalizing  (§§76,  8);  -ut«  direct  object  of  first  and  second 
persons  (§  29,  Table,  p.  480  and  § 8). 

'•1  g-  discriminative  (§  21);  nh  personal  pronoun  1st  singular  (§  113). 
i«  Modal  adverb  (§§  121,  96). 

119  wax-  TO  give;  -a^ms  passive  (§  38);  -nx  2d  person  singular  (§  24). 

119  nVcicim  BECAUSE  (§  128);  -nx  2d  person  singular  (|§  24,  4). 
in  nA  personal  pronoun  1st  singular  (§  113);  -Eml  relative  (§§  87,  9). 

11*  Lin-  TO  come;  -HU  direct  object  of  first  and  second  persons  (§  29,  Table,  p 480,  § 10). 

119  stnxi-  TO  desire;  -wUanx  direct  object  of  first  and  second  persons  I-thee  (§  29,  Table,  p.  473,  § 8). 

Ill  hate-  TO  play;  -awax  intentional  (§  70). 

116  tiu-  TO  APPROACH  (§  107);  -t  present  (§  72);  -uU  direct  object  of  first  and  second  persons  (§  29  and 
Tabic,  p.  4S0). 

lie  s^aUi'tc  thus  (§§  121,  94);  -In  possessive  1st  singular  (§  88). 
in  Objective  form  of  personal  pronoun  2d  singular  (§  113). 

119  Personal  pronoun  1st  singular  (§  113). 

119  Particle  of  affirmation  (§  181). 

190  i,!xml-  TO  kill;  -at  verbalizing  (§  76);  -nx  3d  person  plural  (§  24);  -n  1st  person  singular  (§§  24, 4). 
lei  stnxi-  TO  desire;  -HU  direct  object  of  first  and  second  persons  (§§  29,  8,  Table,  p.  480). 
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Lloxa'xam.''®  S'^atsi'tc"  nats,'®=  ku*'”  Llo'xyaxa^'iiB.'®* 

am  sent.  Thus  if  not,  not  conditional  I had  been  sent. 

Qa'tc‘ntunx‘®^  wkn?”^*—  '‘Qa'tc‘ntuxan.*®=  Hi*'sanx’8  ma'nlsuts“« 


“Go  will  I. 


Well  thou 


Shalt  watch 
thou-me 

hak 

mind. 


Not 


“Ha“,"® 

qa'tc’ntuxan 

‘®®  wan.®® 

“Yes, 

start  will  I 

now. 

tuxan.” 

‘®®  S®atsi'tc®‘ 

waa*'*®® 

if  will  I.” 

Thus 

he  says  a 

wan  ®® 

s^atsl'tc.®*  Qa'tc‘ntunx? 

Start  wilt  thou  now?”  — 

qnlVts.”‘"  S®at6l'tc®^  waa'a"n.‘”  “Ha"!‘^®  Atsl'fccin’®® 

thou.”  Thus  he  tells  him.  "AllrightI  Thus  my  ' 

Kumi'ntc®®  tE'q*'®  mi'kia'na®®  tE®®  hutcu'“«®  L!a"“.”'- 

perhaps  something  bad-ly  this 

Kumi'ntc®® 

Not 

I hi'q!a't.*®“  — v. 

i starts.  “Not  perhaps 

Atsi'tc”  ■waa'a“n.‘®®  “TsI'k!- 

now  thus.  Go  wilt  thou?”  Thus  he  tells  him.  “Very 

yanx‘^®  qna‘“®  si'n‘xyuts.‘®‘  A'ktutunx*®*  hutcu"'stc.”®®  Atsl'tc’® 

thee  I like  I-thee.  Also  shalt  thou  fun  to.”  Thus 

waa'un.*®®  '‘Qa'tc‘ntuxan”®  wS-n.”-®  “1  wkn^®  qa'tc'nt.®*  Ci'n’x- 

he  tells  him.  “Go  will  I now.”  Then  finally  he  starts.  Keeps 

yatlls^®®  ants®®  kite  }a'k“t!wi.'®‘‘  S*^atsi'tc®‘  ci'n'xyatlls.’®® 

on  thinking  that  man  fetcher.  Thus  he  thinks  continually. 

Qa'tc’nta“x ^®®  w&;n.®®  Llwl'tc'^ax '®®  wkn®®  xint.  “}a“x‘®^  s’^atsltc®* 

Go  they  two  now.  “Approach,  man-  now  go.  So  they  two  thus 

ner  of,  they  two 

waa'xain.®®  “ Xumca'ca“x *®®  wan.®®  Hina'yun“®  wkn®®  tE®®  ml'kla 

are  told. 


fun  big.” 

wkn  ®®  tE'q/®®  xau'- 

now  something,  die 

“Kumi'ntc®®  k”iik‘®® 

“Not 

waa'a“n.‘®® 

he  tells  him. 

>66 


“Come  they  two 


He  brings  him  now 


this 


bad 


hitc.”  Tc!ha"cya'xam®®°  wan.®®  Wan®®tcl‘n.  TlEmtlma'xam®®^  wan.®® 


Gladness  was  felt 


Finally  he 

returns. 


He  is  assembled  about  now. 


“Tsl'klyanx“®  his  tanx“®  lIu',  ts’ikmu't.  Hu'tctunl®®®  ya^'xa.”®®® 

“Very thou  good  this  thou  comest,  friend.  Play  will  we  much.” 


iM  Particle  (5  131). 

no  l!ox-  to  send;  -yax  past  denoting  conditionality  (5§  74, 136);  -aS'ns  passive  (§  68). 

>«•  Contracted;  for  qa’lc^nluxanx  (5  24);  qaten-  to  go  (§  4);  -tux  future  (§  73);  -nx  2d  person  singular 
(5§  24,  4). 

qaten-  to  go  (5  4);  -tux  future  (§  73);  -n  1st  person  singular  (§§  24,  4). 

TOdn-  TO  watch;  -ts  durative  (§  69);  -uts  direct  object  of  first  and  second  persons  (§  29, Table,  p.  480). 
q-  discriminative  (§  21);  ntxats  personal  pronoun  2d  singular  (§  113). 

>i»  afsi'fc  THUS  (§§  121,  94);  -tn  possessive  1st  singular  (§  88). 

xau-  TO  die;  -tux  future  denoting  conditionality  (§5  73, 136);  -n  1st  person  singular  (§§  24,  4). 
'“At?/-  TO  START,  TO  COMMENCE;  -a<  Verbalizing  (§§  75,  9);  -t  present  (§  72). 

Contracted;  for  a't-tUtUxanx  (S  24);  o't’dU likewise  (|§  125, 135);  -fUx  future  (§  73);  -rix  2d  person 
singular  (§§  24,  4). 

isj  waa-  TO  SAY;  -fin  direct  object  of  third  person  (§  28). 

>“  ctnxi-  TO  THINK  (I  4);  -am  frequentative  (§§  68,  8);  -5s  durative  (§§  69,  9). 

IM  lakur  TO  TAKE,  TO  FETCH;  -Uwt  nominal  (§  100). 

'»» qaten-  to  go  (§  4);  -t  present  (§  72);  -aux  3d  person  dual  (§  24). 

•M  itU-  TO  approach;  -itc  modal  (58  94,  8);  -«’ox  transposed  for  -o“x  3d  dual  (§5  24,  13) 
in  Ul  then  (5  125);  -nui  3d  dual  (§  24). 

1»8  XU771C-  TO  APPROACH,  TO  COME  (§  108);  -oux  3d  dual  (§  24). 

1»  hin-  TO  TAKE  along;  -at  verbalizing  (5  75);  -Un  direct  object  of  third  person  (§§  28,  8). 

«« Abbreviated;  tor  tdhaucyaxzam  (§15);  tcthaca-  to  feel  glad  (§  12);  -yox  post  (§  74);  -xam  present 
passive  (§§  56, 15). 

^^tBmu-  to  assemble  (§  107);  -xam  present  passive  (§  65). 

““Contracted  from  hu.'tctuxanl  (§  24);  kite-  to  play;  -tux  future  (§  73) ; -nZ  inclusive  plural  (55  24  4) 
wayoax-MUCH; -amodal  (§96). 
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Atsi'tc”  Wiia'  ants®®  hltc.  TEinu'tx^^*  hltcQ''’^®  ants*®  L!a'“‘.“  Wa'^*®^ 

Thus  says  that  man.  Assemble  (pi.)  people  tho.se  many.  Although 

ya“'xa“*  ants®®  hltc,  4 ha‘'mQt2®s  qa'tc‘nt®‘  sqa’ktcl'tc,^®®  ants®® 

many  tho.se  people,  still  all  go  now  there  to,  manner,  that  crowd. 

La'nlsutnE-®^ ants®®  hltc.  “ Tsi'klya®  hl.s  tanx  lIu'.  Ya®'xanxan^®® 

Iscalledcon-  that  man.  “Very  good  this  thou  comest.  Much  we 

tinually 

hutcu".^®®  Hu'tctuns.”-'®— “Ha<^!”‘^»  S=atsl'tc®‘  waa'  ants®®  hltc. 

have  fun.  Play  will  we  two.”  — “All  right!”  Thus  says  that  man. 

“ Ya'q“hTtunx,®“  kwlnx®®a'''sis.*‘*  Ya“'xanxan^®®  hutcu*'.”^®®  Atsl'tc” 

“ Look  shalt  thou,  not  thou  shalt  sleep.  Much  we  play.”  Thus  is 

waa''su'iiE^‘®  ants®®  hltc.  Wa'nwits^  ha'wa.“^  Si'n'xyu'nE*^® 

repeatedly  told  that  man.  Long  ago  it  is  ready.  It  is  desired 

tslilna'tc^*®  xavva'a",^’'  a“'stuxax.*‘®  Atsl'tc”  ha'usImE.^^^  “Ts’il'niu't, 

pitch  with  killedheshall  when  sleeper  he  Thus  it  is  agreed.  “Friend, 

be,  will  be. 

kwTnx®®  a"'sls.**^  Hu'tctuns.”^‘®  Atsl'tc^®  waVsu'nE.^'®  “SVtsanx*®* 

not  thou  sleep  con-  Play  will  we  two.”  Thus  he  is  repeatedly  told.  “Thus  thou 
tinually. 


tanx“®  klaha'yutnE.”*'®  S®atsl'tc®‘  waa*'sutnE.^**  “Ya“'xa“®  Lla'®*^ 

this  thou  art  Invited.”  Thus  he  Is  told  continu-  "Many  they 

ally. 

ntctcaina‘'nat’u'*‘-^®ants®®  hutcu''"‘.^“  K!lx--®  tE'q‘^®  hutca*'^^^ 

difTerent  (of)  inhabitants  games.  Each  some-  fun 

those  thing 

uj  Ej^x325  y^xa'yun.^*®  S^a'tsanx*®^  tanx”®  klaha'yu'nE.”*  Tsl'kly- 

and  thou  seestit.  Thus  thou  this  thou  art  invited.  yery 

anxan®^  lil'sItP”  ha*.  Kumi'ntc®®  tE'q”®  ml'kla'na.”®^  Atsl'tc” 

we  good  is  (our)  heart.  Not  something  badly.”  Thus 

wa'alsu'nE.**®  Tci'nta“"*  hltc  Llwa*',^-®  “1  atsl'tc”  waa'yustiE.^®® 

he  is  repeatedly  told.  Whatever  person  comes,  so  thus  he  frequently  was 

told  (by  him). 


Particle  (§123). 

Numeral  particle  (§  124). 

a»sqaifcTHEiiE  (§  119);  -tc  local  of  motion  (§90);  -ife  modal  (§  94). 

“'in- TO  CALL  BY  NAME;  -fsilin*  durative  passive  (§  59). 

«»j/dni-MUCH;  -a  modal  (§96);  -naran  exclusive  plural  (§21). 

«»hutc-  TO  PLAY,  TO  HAVE  FON;  -fli  Verbalising  (§  76). 

»'•  Contracted;  ioT  hu'tctUxans  (§24);  hilc- ro  play;  -fua:  future  (§  73);  -ns  inclusive  dual  (§§24.  4). 
“‘Contracted;  lorya'q^hUUxanx  (§  21);ya?u‘-  to  look  (§3);  -a*  verbalizing  (§§  76,  2) ; -tux  futuie 
(§  73);  -ni  2d  person  singular  (§§  24,  4). 

«»a“8-  TO  BLEEP  (§12);  -is  durative  (§69). 

“3  waa-  TO  say;  -aiau'ne  durative  pa,ssive  (§§  69,  9). 

“*ftaii-TO  MAKE,  TO  HAVE  READY  (§  112). 

“‘(s.'oin  pitch;  -a  locative  case  (§§  86, 12);  -Ic  adverbial  (§  90). 

“6ot*s-  TO  BLEEP  (§  12);  -tux  future  denoting  conditionality  (§§  73,  136);  -ax  nominal  (§  1011. 

»u  Aou  YES  (§  131);  -US  durative  (§§  69,  9);  -ims  paswive  (§  38). 

TO  invite;  (§  3);  -o<  verbalizing  (§75);  -vtnB  passive  (§§  68,  8). 
twuiaa-  TO  speak;  -a«sfi(nE  durative  passive  (§§  69,  9). 

^nictcamai'nal'-  different;  plural  (§  79). 

«‘ia<-TO  LIVE  (§  2);  -u>r<  nominal  (§§  97,  8). 

^hiUc-  TO  PLAY,  TO  have  FUN;  -fiw<  nominal  (§  97). 

»3Numeral  particle  (§  124). 

«*hUc-  TO  HAVE  fun;  -o*  nominal  (§  98). 

JOuj  then  (§  12-5);  -7u:2d  person  singular  (§§  24,  4). 

n»yax-TO  BEE  (§  12); -a(  Verbalizing  (§76);  -rin  direct  object  of  third  person  (§§28,  8). 

“AisGooD;  -{(t  possessive  (§  88). 

““pronominal  particle  (§123). 

Liu- to  come;  -a<  verbalizing  (§§  76,8). 

“Oicoa-  TO  SAY;  -o<  verbalizing  (|  75);  -uenB  durative  passive  (§5  69,  8). 
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“Tsi'klya^  his  tanx^^®  Liu',  ts’il-mu'fc.  ya'tsa^®i  ants®" 

“Very  good  this  thou  come,  friend.  Although  longtime  that 

Lla'^'Z  “1  xni'’^nis.^®^  Ya'q“hitunx.”^“  “1  s’^atsi'tc®^  wa'a'su  nE.^*® 

crowd,  still  does  continually.  Look  shalt  thou.  ” Then  thus  he  is  told  repeatedly. 

“SVtsanxan-®®  klaha'yuts.^®*  Ya'^'xa*^®  hutcu'’^*”®®  Wan^®  hina'a"^®® 

“Thus  we  invite  we-thee.  Much  fun.”  Finally  betaken 

will  be 


tcik^®“ 

where 


ants®“  hutcu'“®®  Lla'®‘.^  Sqa%^”  hina'a“.^®®  Ma'ltcu'nE^®® 


that 


fun 


great. 


There 


ants®® 

that 

ants  ®® 

that 


he  taken  Fire  is  made  (in) 

will  be. 

hitsi'*,*®®  “1  ta'qnis 

house,  still  lull 

kite.  “Ti'k^nxan®^ 

man.  “ Here  we 

qna.”  Ha*'qmas  ®‘® 

I.”  Alongside 

ti'xam®^^  Liya'watc.®^®  QIa'il  ants®®  Liya'a®.®^®  “Yaxa^'witc®®® 

he  is  seated  fire  at.  Rtch  that  fire.  “Multitude  kind  of 

Lla'®‘^  hitc  ya'q“ha*tun.”®®^  Atsi'tc”  ci'n‘xyat!is'®®  ants®®  kite. 

many  people  look  at  now  I.”  Thus  keeps  on  thinking  that  man. 

Ma'ltcu'nE®®®  ants®®  hitsi'*.®®®  “Kwinx*®  a“'sis®‘®  ts’ikmu't.  Atsi'tc’® 

Fire  is  built  (in)  that  house.  “Not  thou  always  sleep,  friend.  Thus 

ta'nxan®^®  v^aa'yuts^®®  qna^®^  Liwa'wanx.”®®® — “ Ha“!”®  tsi'kiyan®®® 

these  we  tell  we-thee  I intend  to  come  thou.”—  “ All  right!  very  I 

ki'siti®®^  kak  Yaq®'ya'waxan®®^  kutcu“'stc®®  Llaya'.”®®®  Atsi'tc®®  wa'a^s®®® 

good  (my)  mind.  Intend  to  look  I fun  at  greatat.”  Thus  says  continually 


ants®®  kitsi'k®®®  Wa‘®®^  yikt®^® 

that  house.  Although  big 

kltu'stc.®^^  Stlm®^®  ya'q®ka’t®^® 

people  with.  There  looks 

ta'nxan®^®  kiitcu*',®®®  ta'nxan®^®  klaka'yuts®®^ 

these  we  play,  these  we  invite  we-thee 

Llya'watc.®^®  QIa'il  ants®® 

fire  at.  Rtch  that 


ants®® 

that  man. 


kite.  Ha‘'qnias®^® 

Close  by 


ti'xam®^®  Liya'wa.®®®  Ya'q"kisu'nE.®®® 

he  is  seated  fire.  He  is  continually  watched. 


ai  Temporal  adverb  (§  120). 

»2xni«>a-  TO  do;  -is  durative  (§  69). 

as  s^a'lsa-  THUS  (§§  121,  96);  -nxan  exclusive  plural  (5  24). 

»s«.'o'-  TOi.vviTE  (|3);-a<  verbalizing  (§75);  -fits  direct  object  of  first  and  second  persons  (§29, 
Table,  p.4S0,  § 8). 

hm-  TO  TAKE  ALoyo;  -aa“  future  passive  (§  60). 
a«  Particle  (§  131). 

“ Local  adverb  (§  119). 

5“  maltc-  TO  BORN:  -u'ns  passive  (§  68) . 

»» See  § 98. 

21“  See  § 104. 

hUtVs  locative  form  of  hllc  (§  86);  -ic  adverbial  (§  90). 

“2  Local  adverb  (§  119). 

s«  yaqW-  to  look  (§  3);  -at  verbalizing  (§§  75,  9);  -t  present  (§  72). 

tik  HERE  (§  119);  -nian  exclusive  plural  (§§  24,4). 

2«(daiTHis  (§  115);  -nxan  exclusive  plural  (§§  24, 16). 

“t’  Local  adverb  (§  119). 

2”  tai  TO  SIT  (§  2);  -xam  present  passive  (§  55). 

2«  Liya'aH  fire  (§  97);  -o  locative  case  (§§  86,8);  -tc  local  (§  90) 

21“  See  §97 


2M  2/da:- many;  -auwi  nominal  (§  97);  -Uc  modal  (§§  94,  9). 

TO  look;  (§3);  -al  verbalizing  (§  75);  -tpresent(§  72);  -fin  direct  objectof  third  person  (§  28)- 
Contracted  from  iiajo'iaaxana:  (§  24);  lifi-TO  come;  -awax  Intentional  (§§  70,  8);  -nx  2d  person 
singular  (§§  24,  4).  oui* 

2«(si't.'yaVERY  (§  121);  -n  1st  person  singular  (§  24). 

^2/a:p'-  TO  look  (§3);  -aiaox  intentional  (§§  70,  8);  -n  1st  person  singular  (§§  24,  4). 

2““iM  a{  particle  (§  133);  -a  locative  case  (§§  86,  8). 

*“•  waa-  TO  say;  -ais  durative  (§§  69,  9). 

Liya'au  fire  (§97);  -a  locative  case  (§§  86,  8). 

*“*  yaqu‘-  TO  LOOK  (§  3);  -isH'nis  durative  pa.ssive  (§§  59,  9). 
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Wus3'a'a'st=®“  ants®°  ml'k!a  hitc.  LlIuIwT'sQtnE^'®®  wan.^® 


that 


bad 


Begins  to  feel 
sleepy 

a“'sls,^'^  ya'q“hls’'nx.®®‘ 

always  sleep,  always  look  thou, 

Llwa'wanx.^*®  Kwlnx*® 

intend  to  come  thou.  Not  thou 


“Kwinx*® 

"Not  thou 


waa'yuts‘=* 

tell  we-thee 

Atsl'tc” 

Thus 


nan.  He  is  continually  now. 
approached 

A'tsanxan®®^  ta'nxan^^® 

Thus  we  these  we 

a“'sls,®’®  ya'q“hls*^nx.“®‘ 

sleep  always,  watch  always  thou. 

tanx"®  k!aha'yu'nE.“‘  Hl*'s®nxan^®®  hawa’'tx^®‘ hak”  Wusj'a'a'st^®* 

this  thou  art  invited.  Good  we  make  our  heart.”  Begins  to  feel  sleepy 

ants®®  mi'ck’lak®®®  Ya'q“hIsu'nE.®®®  Ha'usIniE®®®  ants®®  tslahi. 

that  bad  man.  He  is  constantly  watched.  Is  made  ready  for  him  that  pitch. 

S^a'na'tc®®^  xawa'a®.”  Ll'wIs“'nE^®®  ants®®  mEq!yu'“^®“  ula'^k'* 

That  with  killed  he  will  he.  He  is  constantly  those  dancers  many. 

approached  by 

“ Ha*'qa’tcya,^^®  ts’Il'mu't,  miltci'xmlnx.””*  Atsl'tc”  wa'a’su'nE.®*® 

“Shore-llke  from,  friend,  thou  mayest  get  burned.”  Thus  he  is  constantly  told. 

“Kwinx®®  a“'sTs®‘®  ts’il'mu't.” — “ Wusya'a'stin. ” MEqlyu'®*®® 

"Not  thou  always  sleep  friend.”  — "Begin  to  feel  sleepy  I.”  Dance  (pi.) 

Lla'^.^  A®sfs.”®  “Ha*'qa*tcya,”®  nultcl'xmlnx.””*  Tc!ha“'cIsutnE.”‘ 

many.  He  sleeps.  "Shore-like  from,  mayest  get  burned  Gladness  is  constantly 

thou.”  felt. 

S*^a'tsa®  xawa'a®.^’  Wusya'a'st^®*  wan.®®  AtsT'tc®®  wa'a'sutnE,®^® 

Thus  killed  he  will  be.  He  begins  to  sleep  finally.  Thus  he  is  constantly  told, 

cM'xTsutnE.®®®  “ila‘'qa^tc}'a,®®®  miltcl'xmlnx.”®’*  Ku‘*®‘  ci'kxll.®®® 

he  is  shaken  con-  "Shore-like  from,  mayest  get  burned  Not  he  moves  not. 

stantly.  thou.” 

“1  wan  ®®  qaa'xam®”  ants®®  Ll’yaxa^'’'*®®®  tsialn.  MEqlyu'®®®* 

So  finally  is  brought  in  that  boiled  pitch.  Dance  (pi.) 

j^!a'ai  4 “ Ha‘'qa*tcya®’®  ts’ikmu't.”  Ku‘”‘  kwl'sii,®®®  tsl'klya® 

many. 


'Shore-like  from 


friend.” 


Not 


wakes  up  not. 


very 


a"si's.®®®  Atsl'tc”  waa'.  “A'nxa“tsatci.®®®  Llyaxa'waxan®®‘  a®sa'wax.”®®® 

he  sleeps.  Thus  he  says.  "Leave  alone  you-me.  A while  intend  I sleep  Intend.” 


TO  FEEL  sleepy;  -a*  verbalizing  (§  75);  -st  inchoative  (5  66). 

«»Liu-  TO  APPROACH  (§  107);  -tsfiinE  durativo  passive  (§§  69,  8). 
vstyaqv.'  -TO  LOOK  (§  3);  -is  durative  (§  69);  -nx  2d  person  singular  (§§  24,  4). 
i«a'<sa  THUS  (§  121);  -nxan  exclusive  plural  (§  24). 
to  flit)  good;  -nxan  exclusive  plural  (§§  24,  4). 

“4 Aau- TO  make;  -aitx  suffix  indicating  that  objectformsan  inseparable  part  of  the  subject  (5§83,8). 
««Sce  § 98. 

toha'ua  ready,  done;  -imE  passive  (§  38). 
tos^ai'na  he,  that  one  (§  116);  -te  adverbial  (§  90). 
sBlttt-  TO  APPROACH;  -Uu'nB  duratlvc  passive  (§§  69,  8). 
t»>maq!i-  to  dance;  -u«  nominal  (§§  97,  8). 
t">ha<q  shore  (§  119);  -o><c  modal  (§  94);  -ya  local  (§  93). 

f^maUc-TO  BORN  (§12);  -l*m£  Intran.sitlve  exhortative  (§  63);  -f  future  passive  (§§66,9);  -nx  2d 
person  singular  (§  24). 

MStausf-  TO  FEEL  SLEEPY;  -o<  Verbalizing  (§76);  -st  inchoative  (§  66);  -nlst  person  singular  (§§  24,  4). 
magu-  TO  SLEEP  (§§  12,  108). 

n*tc!hac«-  TO  be  qlad  (§  12);  -JsuinE  durative  passive  (§  59). 
n»c£i-i-TO  SHAKE,  TO  MOVE;  -fsufnB  durative  passive  (§69). 

M»cU’i-TO  MOVE,  TO  SHAKE;  -if  negative  (§63). 
tnqaa-  TO  enter;  -xam  present  passive  (§  65). 

»«L.'Zxu-  TO  BOIL  (§§  112,  7);  -aawf  nominal  (§§  97,  9). 

M»)ttaJs-TO  WAKE  dp;  -W  negative  (§63). 

MO  ana:-  to  let  alone;  -auUatct  direct  object  of  first  and  second  persons  you-mc  (5  29,  Table,  p.  473,  and 
iS  24,  4). 

Ml  Kyax-  A WHILE  (§S  126,  135);  -atuax  intentional  (§  70);  -n  1st  person  singular  (§§  24,  4). 

MJa*“-  to  sleep  (5 12);  -awax  intentional  (§  70). 
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wan^®  ci'n'xyaxam  s^atsl'tc:®^  “Qa4®®^  vvan^®  a“'stux.”^®® 

Then  now  it  was  thought  thus:  “ Let  now  he  sleep  shall.” 

La'qwls^®®  ants®“  tslain  ul'yaxa^''^* *.®^®  Atsl'tc”  waa'xam,®®  “QaU-®'* 

Boils  con-  that  pitch  boiled.  Thus  it  is  said,  "Let 

tinually 

wdn*®  a“'stux.®®®  Ha‘'qa^tcya,®'^®  ts’il'mu't.”  Ku*‘®*  ci'l’xll.^^®  “1 

now  he  sleep  shall.  Shore,  manner,  from,  friend.”  Not  he  moves  not.  Then 

wan-®  xu“n. 

now  he  snores. 


Ha^'mut-®®  Lla'^*^  tfi'q^®®  lokwi'xam.®®^  Tcimtca'mi^®®  lokwl'xam.^®^ 

All  many  something  is  seized.  Axes  are  seized. 

Kil'st’tux,®®®  “t  txu“®  tcimtca'inyatc®®®  xawa'a".®^  “1  wan^*  xu“n. 

Get  up  will  he,  then  just  ax  with  killed  he  will  be.  And  now  he  snores. 

Lk!a'atc®®‘  Laa'  xu“n.  “1  wan"®  hau'tx"*"  hltcu'“."®  TsI'kIya® 

Open  his  mouth  he  snores.  Then  finally  quit  (pi.)  people.  Very 

tclma'nlsu‘nr„"®®  “Llxmiya'yunanl"®^  SVs*^nl"®®  kl'xa'yOts,"®®  “I 

he  is  watched  " Kill  him  will  we.  He  us  kills  he-us,  so 

constantly. 


sVtsanl"®"  Llxmiya'yun.”"®*  LokwI'xam w^n"®  ants®®  L!‘yaxa“'^‘.""» 

thus  we  kill  will  him.”  Is  seized  now  that  boiled  (pitch). 

“Ha‘'qa^tcya”®  ts’ikmu't,  miltci'xmlnx.””‘  Kumi'ntc®®  ci'l-xll.”® 

“Shore-like,  from  friend,  mayest  get  burned  thou.”  Not 

wan"®  xwaki'tc"®®  tfxam"^"  ants®®  ul'yaxa®'’^'.""® 

So  now  head  on  is  placed  that  boiled  (pitch). 

ants®®  L!a'^‘."  S=k®®  ata's"®i  ants®®  maqIi'nutnE.®®" 

those  many.  He  only 


that 

(one) 


it  is  danced  for. 


Cl'l 
he  moves  not 

Tc!ha“cu''^*®®® 

Glad  are  (pi.) 

Huya'ultx^"® 

Is  changed  on 
him  his 


cinxl-  TO  THINK  (§  4);  -yax  past  (§§  74,  8);  -xam  present  passive  (§|  65, 16). 

Exhortative  particle  (§  129). 

2“  as«-  TO  SLEEP  (§12);  -tux  future  (§73). 

588  laqu.  TO  boil;  -f«  durative  (§§  69,  8). 

(§T5r"^^^*^  (§§U,14);  latm-io  take;  -a < verbalizing  (§§  75,2);  -xam  present  passive 

888  See  § 109. 

888  least-  TO  GET  UP;  -tux  future  denoting  conditionality  (§§  73,  136,  4). 

^ tclmtca'mt  AX  (§109);  -o  locative  case  (§§86,8);  -fc adverbial  (§  90). 

*8‘  Ik.’aa-  TO  OPEN  one’s  mouth;  -tc  possessive  3d  singular  (§  88). 

882  haU-  TO  quit;  -ti  plural  (§80). 

882  Iciman-  to  watch;  -isu'ns  durative  passive  (§  59). 

exhortative  with  direct  object  of  third  person 
(S§  41,  8);  -n?  inclusive  plural  (§§  24,  4).  fcaouu 

888  s^a's  HE  (§  115);  -nl  inclusive  plural  (§§  24,  4). 

bCr^! and  §™'  •-  object  of  first  and  second  persons  (§  29.  Ta- 

882  a^a'tsa  thus  (§§  121,  96);  ml  inclusive  plural  (§24). 

(§§”1, 9^*' ■“*  (§5  8):  exhortative  with  direct  object  of  third  person 

888  xwaW  locative  form  of  xwa'ka  head  (§  86);  -tc  local  (§  90) 

^"tclhaeu.  TO  peel  glad  (§  12);  -nwi  plural  (§  T9). 

•8*  Restrictive  particle  (§  130). 

^’^maqllr  to  dance;  -in  verbal  (§§  81,  9);  -ntnE  passive  (§  68). 
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ha’  sVtsa.®  SVtsa®  ants®®  mEq!yu'“^®®  Lla'®’/  “1  Avan^®  skwaha'.®®® 

mind  thus.  Thus  those  dance  (pi.)  many.  Then  finally  he  stands  up. 

Lokwl'xain®®^  ants®®  Ll’3’axa®'''‘.®^®  “i  stini®^®  skwaha®''^’®®^  Lla'*^^ 

Is  seized  that  boiled  (pitch).  And  there  stand  (pi.)  many 

ha‘'mut®®®  ants®®  tcimtci'inya.®®®  Wa’®®^  ya^'xa”®  tE'q,*®®  "t 

all  those  a.xes  with  (are).  Although 

“1  kumi'ntc®*  kwi'sil.”* 

still  not  he  wakes  up  not.  " Pour  It  It  is  better 


pi  umE.'’”” 

noise  is  made 
with  it. 


ya^'xa”® 

much  something,  still 

“ Qwa'’nyux®'”  tEmk'®®® 


uaaya'tc!”®®® 

mouth  Intel” 


“1 

So 


wkn®®  qu'nl'xaminiE.®’® 


it  is  poured  into 
(hu  mouth). 


Stlra®« 

There 


Lla'®*^ 

many 


ina'qlis.®'® 

keep  on  dancing. 


Mi'ltcist®'® 

Begins  to  bum 


Txu“® 

Just 

ants®® 

that 


nii'hcistx®"  Laa'. 

begins  to  bum  mouth, 
his 

hitc.  Mi'ltcistx®” 

man.  Begins  to  bum  his 


ha‘'mut^®® 

hl'qu*. 

Stim 

wkn®® 

yakli'tcj'axam®*^  xwa'katc®*® 

all 

hair. 

There 

finally 

was  cut  into  pieces 

head  his 

tctmtca'myatc.®*® 

Stim®« 

tqu'nis®*® 

ants®®  mi'kla  hitc. 

Xa“wi'- 

ax  with. 

There 

diffiLses  smoke 

that  bad 

man. 

Kllled 

constantly 

xamyax®’^ 

tE®® 

mi'k!a 

ilitc. 

was 

this 

bad 

person. 

Sqa’k®” 

Avka®®  ata's®®^  hawa*'.®‘®  Ku“®‘ 

nkts  ‘®® 

sVtsa® 

There 

now 

only 

it  ends. 

Not 

If 

thus 

xa'  wa“xaHnE,®‘* 

“1  nkts 

'®®  tsi'kiya 

® mi'k  !a 

Lla"^." 

S^a'tsa® 

he  had  been  killed,  then  conditional  very 

bad 

world. 

Thus 

xa^wi'xamyax®” 

ml'kla 

, hitc. 

S®atai'tc®‘ 

Avkn®® 

ata's®®^ 

was  killed 

bad 

man. 

Thus 

finally 

only 

wa'nwitsaxax*®® 

old-timers  (of) 


nictcima^mu.®®^ 

custom. 


Sqa’k“^ 

There 


wkn®* 

finally 


sinit’u’'.®®® 

it  ends. 


xa  skwa'-  TO  stand  (§5  3, 112). 

skwa'-  TO  STAND  (§  3);  -aiiirt  plural  (5  79). 

«»(c£mtea'mf  ax  (5  109);  -a  locative  case  (55  86,  12,  8). 

TO  MAKE  noise;  -umE  passive  (55  88,  9). 

K»  qH'n-  TO  PODB  (55  7,  112):  imperative  with  indirect  object  of  third  person  (5  43). 

ws  Exhortative  particle  (5  129). 

Laaya'  locative  form  of  Loa'  mouth  (5  86);  -tc  local  (5  90). 
no  ga'n-  TO  pour;  -i  (-a<)  verbalizing  (55  75,  2);  -xam  present  passive  (5  M);  -ImE  passive  (5  38). 

>11  Contracted  from  ml'ltctstutx  (5  16);  maltc-  to  burn  (5  3);  -st  inchoative  (55  66,  4);  -Lc  suffix  indi- 
cating that  object  forma  an  inseparable  part  of  the  subject  (§  33). 

»»  maq.'t-  TO  dance;  -is  durativo  (55  69,  9). 

»i»  maltc-  TO  BURN  (5  3):  -«f  inchoative  (55  66,  4). 

»n  Contracted  from  y&k!Vtcyaxxam  (5  15);  y6k!-  small;  -Uc  modal  (§  94);  -yax  past  (5  74);  -xam 
present  passive  (51  55,  57). 
no  xxei'ka  head;  -Ic  possessive  3d  singular  (5  88). 
oio  tqfinVi  SMOKE  (5  98);  -fs  durative  (55  69,  9). 

817  xaiir  TO  die;  -a<  verbalizing  (55  75,  2,  8, 11);  -xainyax  past  passive  (5  57). 

no  ftoii- TO  END,  TO  finish; -a<  verbalizing  (5575,  8). 

no  Evidently  for  xa'uyaxaUlns;  xau-  TO  die;  yax  past  denoting  conditlonalily  (55  74, 136);  -autns 
pa.ssive  (5  68). 

•*>wa'nwits  LONO  AGO  (5  120);  -ax  nominal  (55  101,108). 

821  See  5 103. 

•22  tmuf-  TO  END,  TO  FINISH  (5  12);  -iB  Verbalizing  (5  75). 
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[Translation] 

(It  happened)  long  ago.  The  world  was  very  bad  long  ago. 
Everywhere  it  was  so,  and  this  was  the  cause  of  it:  A bad  person  was 
devouring  (the  people).  Grizzly  Bear  was  devouring  them  long  ago. 
Whenever  a man  went  out  hunting,  he  would  kill  and  devour  him. 
Many  people  felt  sorry  because  of  that.  So  one  day  the  people  came 
together  and  tried  to  devise  some  remedy.  (They  all  agreed  that 
Grizzl}")  must  be  killed.  For  that  reason  they  came  ^together.  Then 
the  chiefs  of  that  region  said,  “We  feel  very  sorr3»^,  but  how  are 
we  going  to  kill  him?  He  can  not  be  killed  by  means  of  arrows: 
hence  we  don’t  want  to  kill  him  with  an  arrow.”  Then  finally  some- 
one suggested  to  go  and  see  how  Grizzly  lived,  and  to  invite  him  (to 
come  to  the  meeting-place).  So  one  man  went  in  search  of  him.  And 
(when  the  messenger)  came  to  Grizzly’s  residence,  (he  said,)  “You,  too, 
are  invited  to  come  to  the  play-grounds.”  But  Grizzly  Bear  was  not 
willing  to  go:  hence  the  messenger  went  back,  and,  upon  returning, 
related  thus:  “ He  does  not  want  (to  come).”  (In  the  mean  while)  the 

people  who  had  assembled  had  lots  of  fun.  (Then  after  a while  an- 
other messenger  was  sent),  and  the  man  who  was  about  to  go  was  told 
thus:  “We  won’t  give  up.  When  he  is  dead,  then  we  will  give  up.” 
Thus  it  was  repeatedly  asserted. 

Then  finally  the  man  was  ordered  to  go.  He  was  a very  poor  man. 
“Speak  to  him  carefully,  don’t  tell  him  anything  bad.  Tell  him  thus: 
‘We  want  you  to  come  here.  We  are  going  to  have  lots  of  fun.’  Thus 
you  shall  tell  him.  Don’t  tell  him  anything  bad.  He  is  shrewd  and 
very  bad.”  Then  that  man  started  out,  thinking  (a  great  deal)  to  him- 
self, for  he  was  very  much  afraid  (of  Grizzly).  (And  when  he  came  to 
Grizzly,  he  said,)  “I  come  here  as  a messenger.”  (He  then  told  him  his 
mission  and  departed.  Not  long  afterwards  Grizzly’s  friends  came  to 
visit  him  and  inquired  about  the  messenger’s  mission).  One  of  them 
said,  “ What  did  the  man  teU  you  who  came  (here)?”— “He  said  nothing 
(of  importance).  I was  simply  informed  that  I am  invited  (to  some 
games).  Thus  he  told  me:  ‘People  want  you  to  come  very  much. 
For  that  purpose  I came  here  as  a messenger.’  ” (After  a while  an- 
other messenger  was  sent  to  Grizzly,  requesting  him  to  come  at  once.) 
Then  (Grizzly)  said  thus  (to  the  messenger):  “Will  anything  be 

given  to  me,  if  I come?”— “Nothing  was  said  (about  that).  People 
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are  just  playing,  and  that’s  why  you  are  invited  to  come.”  (Then 
Grizzly  said),  “You  tell  them  thus:  ‘ He  wants  something.  If  some- 
thing be  given  to  him,  then  he  will  come.’  Thus  he  says  to  you.” 

( riie  messenger  went  back  to  his  people  and  told  them  what  Grizzly 
said).  And  he  (furthermore)  said,  “He  is  shrewd.  He  thinks  (of 
not  coming),  because  he  has  killed  (so  many)  people.  That’s  why  he 
is  shrewd.”  Thus  the  messenger  said.  “He  was  (evidently)  told  (by 
some  friend)  that  a dance  had  been  arranged  for  the  purpose  of 
changing  his  (mean)  disposition,  and  that  eveiybody  dislikes  him. 
That’s  why  he  replied,  ‘If  something  be  given  to  him,  then  he  will 
come.’  That’s  why  he  told  me  (so).” 

Then  another  messenger  went  to  Grizzly.  “You  tell  him  thus: 
‘A  knife  will  be  given  to  you.’  Thus  tell  him.  ‘ You  shall  start  right 
away,  you  are  invited  to  come.  Many  people  are  playing  (there), 
and  it  is  desirable  that  you  should  come.’  Thus  you  tell  him.”  And 
that  messenger  kept  on  thinking,  “I  will  speak  to  him.  I know 
what  to  tell  him,  so  that  he  will  start  right  away.”  Then  the  mes- 
senger started.  “I  will  speak  to  him,  and  he  will  start  right  away.’’ 
Thus  he  was  thinking  as  he  kept  on  going.  Finally  he  came  to  (Griz- 
zly, and  said),  “A  messenger  I come.  You  are  wanted  very  much. 
Pretty  soon  the  games  will  come  to  an  end,  and  for  that  reason  1 was 
told  (to  come  here).  You  are  my  relative.  Why  don’t  you  want  to 
go?”  And  (Grizzly)  answered  him  thus:  “1  am  wise,  that’s  why  I 

don’t  want  to  go.  It  seems  to  me  that  I am  simply  wanted  (there) 
to  be  killed.  That’s  why  I am  wise.” — “ Not  so,  they  want  you  to  see 
(the  fun).  For  that  purpose  (only)  you  are  wanted.  Their  intentions 
toward  you  are  good.  A present  will  be  given  to  you.  For  that 
reason  you  are  invited.  You  are  my  relative,  hence  1 (came  to)  fetch 
you.  That’s  why  I came  quickly.  A knife  will  be  given  to  you, 
because  you  are  invited.  I came  right  away,  since  you  are  my 
relative.  The  reason  why  1 came  to  you  is  because  I want  you  to 
have  some  fun.  That’s  why  I came  to  3mu.  I don’t  think  that  any- 
thing bad  will  happen  to  you.  That’s  wh}'  I was  sent.”  (And  Grizzly 
answered,)  “Yes,  you  are  a bad  man.  They  want  to  kill  me,  that’s 
why  I don’t  want  (to  go).”— “I  don’t  think  (it  will  be)  thus.  (Not) 
for  that  purpose  1 was  sent.  If  it  were  as  3’’ou  say,  I should  not  have 
been  sent.  Will  you  go  now?”— “ I shall  go.  You  will  have  to  take 
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good  care  of  me.”  And  (the  messenger)  said  thus  to  (Grizzly): 
“All  right,  1 don’t  think  that  anything  bad  will  happen  (to  you)  oil 
the  part  of  those  who  play  (there).” — “All  right,  I will  go.  I don  t 
care,  even  if  I die.”  Thus  said  (Grizzly)  as  he  started.  “I  don’t 
think  (it  will  be)  as  (bad  as  you  imagine).  Are  you  coming?”  Thus 
said  (the  messenger)  to  him.  “I  should  very  much  like  to  have  you, 
too,  at  these  games.”  Finally  (Grizzly)  said,  “I  will  go.”  So  he 
started.  And  the  man  who  came  to  fetch  him  was  thinking  continually. 
He  was  thinking  thus. 

Now  they  two  kept  on  going;  and  when  they  were  almost  there, 
the  two  (chiefs)  were  told,  “They  two  are  coming.  He  is  bringing 
that  bad  man.”  So  everybody  was  glad;  and  when  he  arrived,  people 
assembled  about  him.  “It’s  very  good  that  you  came,  O friend ! We 
shall  have  a great  deal  of  fun.”  Thus  everybody  said  (to  him).  Many 
people  assembled  (around  him).  Although  there  were  many  of  them, 
still  they  all  went  there  (to  Grizzly), shouting,  “It’s  very  good  that 
you  came.  We  will  play  a great  deal.  We  two  will  play.”  (Then 
Grizzly  would  say,)  “All  right.” — “You  shall  watch  (us).  Yousha’n’t 
sleep.  We  will  play  a great  deal.”  Thus  he  was  constantly  told. 
(Everything)  had  been  made  ready  long  ago.  It  had  been  decided  to 
kill  him  with  pitch  during  his  sleep.  Thus  it  had  been  agreed  upon. 
“Friend,  don’t  sleep!  we  two  will  play.”  Thus  people  kept  on  telling 
him.  “ For  that  reason  you  were  invited.”  Thus  he  was  told.  “ Peo- 
ple who  live  here  know  different  kinds  of  games,  and  you  will  witness 
all  kinds  of  fun.  For  that  purpose  you  have  been  invited.  We  are 
well  disposed  (towards  you).  No  mishap  will  befall  you.”  Thus  he 
was  constantly  told.  Whoever  came  in  would  tell  him  thus.  “It’s 
very  good  that  you  came,  O friend!  You  will  see,  they  will  play  for 
a long  time.”  And  he  would  (also)  be  told,  “That’s  why  we  invited 
you.  There  is  going  to  be  a great  deal  of  fun.  ” 

At  last  he  was  taken  to  the  play -grounds.  A fire  was  started  in 
the  house,  which,  although  very  large,  was  nevertheless  full  of  people. 
Grizzly  Bear  was  looking  there.  “Here  we  play,  those  who  have 
invited  you.”  He  was  seated  near  the  tire,  which  consisted  of  pitch, 
“It  seems  to  me  I see  (too)  many  people.”  Thus  Grizzly  was  think- 
ing. And  the  tire  in  the  house  kept  burning.  “Don’t  sleep,  O 
ftiend!  (Not)  for  that  purpose  we  asked  you  to  come  (here).” — “All 
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right!  I am  glad.  1 intend  to  watch  the  fun,”  Thus  Grizzly  was 
saying,  seated  close  to  the  fire.  He  was  constantly  watched. 

(After  a while)  he  began  to  feel  sleepy.  Then  people  kept  on 
approaching  him,  (saying,)  “ Don’t  sleep,  look  on ! For  that  purpose  we 
invited  you.  We  have  abandoned  all  our  hatred.”  (Again)  he  began 
to  feel  sleepy,  (and  again)  he  was  constantly  watched.  The  pitch  with 
which  he  was  going  to  be  killed  was  made  ready ; while  many  dancers 
went  to  him,  (saying,)  “ Move  away  from  the  fire,  you  may  get  burned, 
friend!”  Thus  they  were  telling  him.  “Don’t  sleep,  friend!” — “I 
feel  sleepy.”  People  kept  on  dancing,  while  he  began  to  fall  asleep. 
“ Move  away  from  the  fire,  you  may  get  burned!”  Everybody  was 
glad,  because  he  was  going  to  be  killed.  At  last  he  began  to  sleep. 
Then  people  kept  on  shaking  him,  saying  to  him  thus:  “ Move  away 
from  the  fire,  you  may  get  burned !”  But  he  did  not  move.  So  the 
boiling  pitch  was  brought  in,  while  the  people  kept  on  dancing  (and 
saying),  “Move  away  from  the  fire,  friend!”  But  he  did  not  get  up. 
He  was  very  sleepy,  and  (merely)  said,  “ Leave  me  alone!  I intend  to 
sleep  a while.”  So  the  people  thought  thus:  “Let  him  sleep.”  And 
while  the  pitch  kept  on  boiling,  they  said,  “Let  him  sleep.  Move 
away  from  the  fire,  O friend !”  But  he  did  not  move,  and  (soon)  com- 
menced to  snore. 

Then  people  took  hold  of  all  kinds  of  things.  They  seized  axes, 
(because  it  had  been  decided  that  as  soon  as)  he  should  wake  up,  they 
would  kill  him  with  an  ax.  He  was  snoring,  keeping  his  mouth  wide 
open.  Then  the  people  got  ready.  They  watched  him  closely. 
“We  will  kill  him,  because  he  has  killed  (so  many  of)  us.”  Then  the 
boiling  pitch  was  seized,  (and  one  man  shouted,)  “Move  away  from 
the  fire,  friend,  you  may  get  burned!”  But  he  did  not  move.  Then 
they  held  the  boiling  pitch  over  his  head,  and  everybody  was 
glad,  for  the  dance  had  been  arranged  with  the  purpose  in  view  of 
getting  rid  of  (the  consequences  of)  his  mean  disposition.  For  that 
purpose  so  many  people  had  been  dancing.  Finally  (one  man)  stood 
up  and  took  hold  of  the  boiling  pitch.  And  around  Grizzly  there 
were  standing  many  armed  with  axes.  They  made  noise  with  all 
kinds  of  implements,  but  be  did  not  wake  up.  (Then  one  man  said,) 
“Better  pour  it  into  his  mouth!”  So  it  was  poured  into  his  mouth, 
which  began  to  burn  (right  away).  And  the  people  kept  on  dancing. 
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(as  Grizzly  Bear)  was  consumed  (gradually)  by  the  fire.  His  hair  got 
burned,  and  then  his  head  was  cut  into  pieces  with  an  ax.  And  while 
sufltering  death,  he  was  constantly  diffusing  smoke. 

Here  (the  story)  ends.  If  (Grizzly  Bear)  had  not  been  killed,  this 
would  have  been  a very  bad  place.  Thus  that  man  was  killed.  Such 
was  the  custom  of  people  living  long  ago.  Here  at  last  it  ends. 

Invocation  of  Rain* * 

K!u*wina*'tx^  Lla'“.^  Ya“'xa‘  u'lti*  Llayu's.®  Na'qutyax® 

Ice  (has  on)  Its  (body)  world.  Much  snow  ground  on.  Cold  became 

Lla''*',®  Idu^wina*'*  Lla'^h®  Ku‘®  ni'ctca®  qa'tcwlB®  ants**  Lla'**'.® 

nniveree,  ice  has  world.  Not  how  drink  not  that  crowd. 

Pa'l'ti*®  ata's*®  “I**  qatcu‘'txa"tnE.*®  Haya'mut*®  h‘y&,tc*^  qatcu*'- 

Well  only  then  it  is  drunk  from.  All  people  drink 

txa**n.  *®  Wa*'*®  ya“'xa‘  hitc,  “I*'*  sqa*k®®  qatcu*'tx.®*  Tci'wa®®  “1*^ 

(from)  it.  Although  many  people,  still  there  drink  (pi.).  Water  on  then 

klu^wina*'.*  Ku‘®  ni'ctca®  tcaltci'tc®®  ni'ctcll®*  ants**  tlyu'"k®® 

ice  appears.  Not  manner  where  manner  go  not  those  inhabitants. 

Qa“xa*'x®®  k !u**winlyu's  ” qatc®natu'“  ants**  hitc  Lla'***,®  ’'!** 

Top  along  ice  on  go  (pi.)  those  people  many.  Then 

wkn®®  tExmil’a'mi®®  iJxu'yun®*  ants**  wa'nwitsaxax®®  nictcima^mu.®® 

now  people  old  know  it  that  long  ago  people  custom. 


1 lo  Aninro- 


‘ See  Leo  J.  Fraehtenberg,  Lower  Umpqua  Te.xts  (Columbia  University  Contributions 
pology,  vol.  IV,  pp.  76  et  teq.) 

^k.'uxwln-  ICE  (§12);  -aUx  suffix  indicating  that  object  forms  an  inseparable  part  of  the  subject 
(§33). 

s Particle  (§  133). 

* Sec  § 98. 

iUa'oi  GROUND  (§  133);  -us locative  case  (§§  86,  9, 8). 

« naqut-  TO  'be  cold;  -yax  post  (§  74). 

’ k.'itxwi7ir  ice  (§  12);  -ai  verbalizing  (§  76). 

* Particle  of  negation  (§  131). 

» Particle  (§  131). 

ioqafcu-  TO  drink;  -il  negative  (§§  63,  8). 

'•  Demonstrative  pronoun  (§  116). 

See  § 97. 

Restrictive  particle  (§  130). 

“ Conjunction  (§  126). 

“ gatcu-  TO  drink;  -iU  verbalizing  (§§  75,  9);  -tx  plural  (§  80);  -aUtnE  passive  (§  68). 

Discriminative  form  of  hai'mut  all  (§§  111,  124). 

” Discriminative  form  of  kite  person  (§§  111,  7). 

>'  Pamcir(§”l28)’'’  80);  -aOn  direct  object  of  third  person  (§  28). 

” Local  adverb  (§  119). 

»>  qatcu-  TO  drink;  -ui  verbalizing  (§§  75,  9);  -tx  plural  (§  80). 

” let  WATER  (§  88);  -a  locative  case  (§§  86,  8). 

“Particle  (§§  131,  94,  108). 

« ni'ctca  MANNER  (§§  131, 135);  -U  negative  (§§  63,  9). 

“(a<-,  H-  TO  LIVE  (§  2);  -Uwi  nominal  (§§  97,  8). 

“ qanx  high,  top  (§  119);  -ala:  local  (§  92). 

“ kluxvn'ni  ice  (|§  98, 12);  -us  locative  case  (§§  86,  8). 

“ oaten-  TO  go  (§  4);  -(  present  (§§  72,  4);  -u<i  plural  (§  79). 

“ Temporal  particle  (§  126). 

” (S  111);  strong;  -tl-via  augmentative  (§  84). 

’ ■“  (§§  76,  9);  -un  direct  object  of  third  person  (§§  28  8) 

" 7oa'moU8  LONG  AGO  (§  119);  -ax  nominal  (§§  101, 108).  ’ 

See  § 103. 
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tquli'}'usnE 

Then  is  shouted  nt 
constantly 

tsxu'npLl.®* * 


ants“  tcixni'nE,  “I*'*  iquiryusnE®"*  a'l'du^*  ants” 

that  Raccoon,  and  is  shouted  nt  also  that 

constantly 

Tjanatll'yusnE,®^  “Tcixni'nE,  tcixni'nE,  hi'n^klitsx®* 


Coyote.  He  Is  called  constantly,  “Raccoon,  Raccoon,  to  rain  cause  thy 

ula'^M®  Wa'a’s®*  tE'*®  mo'luptsini'sla!”  Hi'n'klitsxats^*  ula'®’!® 

this  Coyote!  To  rain  cause  ye  two  world! 


world! 


Tell  to 


Nakwa'3’^atyanxan/® 

Poor  we 


nEqu''txanxan“ 

cold  our  (bodies  have)  we 


ya^'xa 


your 
5)45 


muchly." 


uJ14 

Then 


lanatli'yusnEi”  “Tcixni'nE, 

he  is  culled  continually:  “Raccoon, 

Mo'luptsini'.sla,”  hi'n^k'.itsxats^* 

Coyote,  to  rain  cause  ye  two 

your 

ula'®*.®  Ilaya'mut*®  h'yatc” 

universe.  All  people 


tcixni'nE, 

Raccoon, 

u!a"“!”® 

world!” 


hi'n^klitsx®® 

to  rain  cause  thy 


wkn^® 

now 

u!a"“!=> 

world! 


u{14 

Then 


wkn^®  hi'n'klya*^® 

finally  begins  to  rain 


ha'ninitlun.^^ 

believe  it. 


S^a'tsa^* 

Thus 


tquli'yusnE,®^  “1” 

are  shouted  at  then 
continually, 

tqulu''nE,®‘  ants®^ 

it  is  shouted,  when 

Sqa’k^®  wkn^* 

There  now 

ulxu'yun.®' 

know  it. 


4a“x^® 

and  they 
two 

wkn”  hin"k!ya*'tx®®  L!a'“k  SVtsa« 

finally  causes  to  rain  world.  Thus  then 

its  (body) 


tkwa'myax®®  ants”  inqia'a’ 

closes  up  that  river. 

hawa*'.®®  Sniit’u*'®®  wkn’® 

it  ends.  It  ends  finally 


'nl  54 


sqaMi.^® 

there. 


Ta'kin®’ 

This  I 


« tqul-  TO  biiout;  -of  (-1)  verbalizing  (§§  75,  2);  -CmE  duratlve  passive  (§5  59,  8). 

» Conjunction  (5 125). 

»« See  8 98. 

•5  f7»-  TO  call;  -at.'i  frequentative  (8  GSj;  -usn*  durative  passive  (88  59,  8). 

»>  hWk.'t-  TO  rain;  -a*  (-1)  verbalizing  (88  75,  2,  9);  -tsx  Imperative  (8  47). 

* waa-  TO  spbak;  -a<s  transitive  imperative  (88  62,  9). 

40  Demonstrative  pronoun  (§  115). 

41  Alsea  term  lor  COYOTE.  .x 

45  Afn'fc.T- TO  rain;  -of  (-1)  verbalizing  (S§ 75, 9,  2);  -to  imperative  (§47);  -f»  2d  person  dual  (8824,  4) 
4»  nakwa'yal-  to  be  poor;  -man  exclusive  plural  (88  21,  4,  8).  _ 

41  Contracted  irom  nEqxUiU'Uaman  (8  15);  naqulr  to  be  cold  (8 12);  -Hi  verbalizing  (§  if>)\  -tx  suffix 
indicating  that  object  forms  an  inseparable  part  of  subject  (8  33);  -Tizan  exclusive  plural  (§8  24,  ). 

45  yaax-  much;  -a  modal  (8  96). 

4«  Mn‘k.'i-  TO  rain;  -o«  verbalizing  (88  ‘75, 8). 

41  /laninlt/-  to  believe;  -Hn  direct  object  of  third  person  (§  28). 

4l  Modal  adverb  (88  121,  96). 

49  ul  THEN  (8  125);  -o«z  3d  person  dual  (8  24). 

wASn'k.'i-  to  bain;  -a<  verbalizing  (§8  75,8);  -U  suffix  Indicating  that  object  forms  an  inseparable. 

part  of  subject  (§  33). 

91  /qui-  TO  shout;  -u'nE  passive  (8  58). 

99  Particle  (8 131).  . 

98  tkum-  TO  SHUT,  TO  CLOSE  (§8  7, 112);  -yax  past  denoting  condiUonality  (§§  74,  136). 

94  See  § 98. 

95  hau-  TO  end;  -oI  verbalizing  (§§  75,  8). 

99  smHt’-  TO  END  (8  12);  -Hi  verbalizing  (§  75). 

97  lank  THIS  (§§  115, 12);  -n  1st  person  singular  (§8  24,  4). 
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[Translation] 

(When  in  former  days  the)  ground  was  covered  with  ice,  much 
snow  (lay)  on  the  ground,  and  it  became  very  cold,  then  the  people 
had  no  way  of  drinking  (water  freely).  From  one  well  only  could 
they  drink,  and  all  people  drank  from  it.  Although  many  were  the 
people,  still  they  all  drank  there.  (And  when)  ice  began  to  appear 
on  the  water  (of  the  rivers),  then  all  inhabitants  could  not  go  an}'- 
where.  They  were  forced  to  go  along  the  surface  of  the  ice.  Then 
(at  such  times  there  would  always  be  some)  old  man  who  knew  that 
(ancient)  custom  of  the  people  of  long  ago.  (He  would  then  tell  it  to 
his  people.)  And  Raccoon  would  be  invoked,  and  Coyote  likewise 
would  be  invoked.  He  would  be  called  by  name,  “Raccoon,  Raccoon, 
cause  thy  rain  (to  flow)!  Speak  to  Coyote  ! Cause  ye  two  your  rain  (to 
flow)!  We  are  in  straits,  we  are  very  cold.”  Then  (once  more  Rac- 
coon) would  be  invoked,  “Raccoon,  Raccoon,  cause  thy  rain  (to  flow)! 
(You  and)  Coyote  cause  3m  your  (dual)  rain  (to  flow)!”  Then  at  last  it 
would  rain.  All  people  believed  in  (the  efficacy  of  this  formula).  For 
that  reason  they  two  would  bo  invoked,  (until)  it  would  commence  to 
rain.  Thus  people  were  shouting  whenever  (ice)  closed  up  the  rivers. 

Now  there  it  ends.  It  is  the  finish.  (Thus)  1 know  it. 
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EDITOR’S  PREFACE 


The  following  grammatical  sketch  of  the  Chukchee  group  of  lan- 
guages is  based  on  a manuscript  by  Mr.  Bogoras,  in  which  all  the 
main  facts  presented  here  are  contained.  Since  the  principal  object 
of  the  series  of  sketches  presented  in  this  Handbook  is  an  elucida- 
tion of  the  grammatical  categories  found  in  the  present  condition 
of  each  language  treated,  I thought  it  best  to  re-arrange  the  material 
on  the  basis  of  an  analytical  study.  I am  therefore  responsible  for 
the  essential  form  of  arrangement  and  presentation  here  given.  The 
re-arrangement  was,  however,  made  in  consultation  with  Mr.  Bogoras, 
the  final  form  being  given  to  the  description  of  the  grammar  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  criticisms  and  suggestions.  The  references  to  the 
Chukchee  and  Koryak  Texts  have  also  been  added  by  me  in  order 
to  prove  the  statements  contained  in  the  grammar.  These  also  were 
revised,  supplemented,  and  corrected  by  Mr.  Bogoras.  Finally  I 
have  added  sample  texts  with  explanatory  notes.  These  have  also 
been  revised  by  Mr.  Bogoras. 

It  seemed  important  to  add  the  Chukchee  to  the  sketches  contained 
in  the  Handbook,  because  it  proves  conclusively  that  those  features 
which  are  most  characteristic  of  many  American  languages  are  found 
also  on  the  Asiatic  continent.  It  seemed  essential,  furthermore,  to 
present  material  for  determining  the  position  of  the  Eskimo  language 
in  relation  to  all  its  neighbors. 

The  war  has  delayed  the  publication  of  this  work  beyond  expecta- 
tion, and  the  final  revision  had  to  be  made  by  the  editor. 

Fkanz  Boas. 

New  Yoek,  December,  1921. 
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CHUKCHEE 


By  Waldemar  Bogoras 


INTRODUCTION 


The  material  for  the  following  study  was  collected  by  me  in  1895-97, 
when  I was  a member  of  the  Sibiryakov  Expedition  of  the  Russian 
Imperial  Geographical  Society;  and  in  1900-01,  when  I was  engaged 
in  anthropological  researches  for  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

The  group  of  languages  treated  in  this  sketch  includes  the  Chuk- 
chee, the  Koryak,  and  the  Kamchadal.  Of  these,  the  first  two  are 
closely  related,  while  the  Kamchadal  shows  markedly  divergent 
forms.  Its  phonetics  are  more  complicated  than  those  of  the  other 
two  languages,  and  it  seems  to  have  preserved  some  ancient  traits. 
Its  morphology,  however,  is  obscured  by  the  recent  process  of  Rus- 
sianization,  which  has  had  a marked  influence  upon  the  language  of 
the  people. 

Since  I spent  several  years  among  the  Chukchee  on  the  Kolyma  and 
Anadyr,  and  attained  full  command  of  the  language  in  a practical 
manner,  my  Chukchee  material  is  much  fuller  and  also  more  accurate 
than  that  collected  in  the  other  languages.  The  work  on  the  Chuk- 
chee is  also  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the  language  has  no  dialects, 
the  dialect  of  the  maritime  Chukchee  of  the  Pacific  coast  being  almost 
identical  with  that  of  the  reindeer- breeders  of  the  Kolyma  river. 

Besides  grammatical  and  lexicographic  data,  I have  collected  a large 
number  of  texts.  I have  also  collected  texts  from  the  Asiatic  Eskimo,* 
with  literal  translation  into  Chukchee,  made  by  natives  and  carefully 
levised  with  their  aid,  as  a means  of  avoiding  inexactness  in  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Eskimo  material. 


* Some  of  these  have  been  published  in  my  paper.  “The  Eskimo  of  Siberia” 
Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  vol.  vm.  part  iii).  Leyden.  E.  J.  BrUl,  1913. 
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My  work  on  the  Koryak  was  done  during  the  months  from  Decem- 
ber, 1900,  to  March,  1901.  While  Mr.  Waldemar  Jochelson  studied 
the  ethnology  of  the  Koryak  on  behalf  of  the  Jesup  E.vpedition,  the 
morphological  study  of  the  language  was  assigned  to  me  on  account 
of  my  familiarity  with  the  Chukchee.  I left  the  Anadyr  in  Novem- 
ber, 1900,  joined  Mr.  Jochelson  at  Kamenskoye,  and  spent  about  a 
month  with  him.  From  there  I proceeded  to  Kamchatka  and  studied 
the  Kamchatka  Koryak  and  the  Kamchadal.  On  account  of  the  neces- 
sity of  devoting  some  time  to  the  Eskimo  of  Indian  Point,  I could  not 
devote  more  time  to  the  stud}”^  of  these  dialects. 

The  Koryak  is  spoken  in  a number  of  dialects,  which  may  be  classed 
in  two  groups,  the  western  and  the  eastern.  The  western  group 
includes  the  maritime  villages  on  Penshina  Pay  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,' 
some  of  which  are  the  largest  of  the  Koryak  settlements,  and  the 
reindeer  breeders  on  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Here 
belong,  for  instance,  the  villages  of  Qa'yilin,  Cimi'tqa,  and  Po'qa6.* * 
The  eastern  group  includes  all  the  maritime  Koryak  of  Kamchatka 
and  the  villages  of  the  Pacific  shore,  mainly  around  Alutor  Bay. 
The  Kerek  may  form  a third  group,  which,  although  situated  farthest 
to  the  east,  is  more  closely  related  to  the  western  branch. 

I shall  call  the  western  group  “Koryak  I;”  the  eastern  group 
“Koryak  II.”  Since  the  majority  of  the  former  group  are  reindeer 
breeders  who  live  north  from  the  maritime  villages,  and,  along  the 
northern  border  of  the  country,  come  into  contact  with  the  Chuk- 
chee, I have  elsewhere  called  the  Koryak  I the  northern  group;  the 
Koryak  II,  the  southern  group. 

The  bulk  of  my  Koryak  material  and  all  the  texts  are  principally 
from  the  village  Kamenskoye  on  Penshina  baj',  and  also  from  Paren, 
50  miles  farther  to  the  west.  I have  marked  this  material,  respec- 
tively, “Kor.  Kam.”  and  “Kor.  Par.”  All  words  and  forms  marked 
simply  “Kor.”  are  common  to  the  various  dialects.  The  chief  dif- 
ference between  the  dialects  of  Kamenskoye  and  Paren— both  mem- 
bers of  the  eastern  branch— lies  in  the  rules  governing  the  harmony 
of  vowels.  My  material  on  the  Koryak  of  Kamchatka  is  not  exten- 
sive. 

1 See  W.  Jochelson,  The  Koryak  (Ibid.,  vol.  vi),  pp.  437  et  seq.  Leyden,  E.  J.  Brill. 

• Ibid.,  p.  440.  See  also  map  at  end  of  volumes  vi  and  vii  of  the  Publications  of  the  Jesup  North 
Pacific  Expedition. 
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The  Kamchadal  material  that  I have  been  able  to  collect  is  not  very 
full.  The  study  of  this  dialect  is  at  present  very  difficult  on  account 
of  its  corruption  by  the  introduction  of  Russian  elements. 

In  Krasheninnikoff’s  time  there  were  three  dialects  of  the  Kamcha- 
dal— a southern,  an  eastern  (spoken  on  the  Kamchatka  river),  and  a 
western.  The  first  two  are  extinct,  the  language  of  the  natives  hav- 
ing been  replaced  by  Russian.  The  eastern  dialect  is  spoken  in  13 
villages  on  the  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  The  largest  of  these  is 
Kharghiusova  (Kamchadal,  Plo'xon),  where  1 stayed  20  days.  Another 
dialect  is  spoken  in  the  village  Sedanka,  on  the  upper  course  of  the 
Tighil  river.  Apart  from  phonetic  differences,  the  chief  features  of 
this  dialect  are  due  to  a strong  Koryak  influence.  This,  however,  is 
also  quite  strong  in  the  dialect  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  During  the 
last  50  years,  Koryak  reindeer  breeders  have  been  living  on  the 
tundras  of  the  eastern  part  of  Kamchatka.  The  Kamchadal  visit 
them,  and  purchase  from  them  reindeer  meat  and  skins  for  clothing. 
These  Koryak  are  not  Christianized,  and  speak  only  their  own  lan- 
guage. Thus  it  happens  that  the  Kamchadal  of  the  eastern  shore,  as 
far  south  as  the  village  Kol,  speak  more  or  less  the  western  Koryak 
dialect  (1);  and  that  among  the  half-Russianized  Kamchadal,  remnants 
of  Koryak  have  almost  completely  replaced  the  old,  native  Kamcha- 
dal. In  a few  folk  stories,  fragments  of  which  I was  able  to  collect, 
the  Kamchadal  names  have  been  forgotten,  and  Koiyak  names  have 
taken  their  places.  Sometimes  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  we 
are  dealing  with  Kamchadal  or  with  Koryak  terms.  In  the  Sedanka 
dialect  the  influence  of  Koryak  is  felt  even  more  markedly.  The 
people  are  in  the  habit  of  using  whole  Koryak  sentences,  or  begin  a 
sentence  in  Kamchadal  and  end  in  Koryak.  The  dialect  that  has 
influenced  the  Sedanka  people  is  the  Kamchatka  Koryak  II.  ^ Besides, 
there  is  a strong  intrusion  of  Russian  into  both  dialects.  The  Kam- 
chadal has  lost  many  of  its  numerals,  several  pronouns,  and  a consid- 
erable number  of  nouns  and  adjectives,  all  of  which  have  been  replaced 
by  Russian  terms.  These  have  not  been  assimilated  so  as  to  conform 
with  the  morphology  of  Kamchadal,  but  remain  unaltered.  A Rus- 
sianization  may  also  be  observed  in  the  grammatical  structure. 

Nevertheless  the  Russian  spoken  by  the  Russianized  natives  of 
Kamchatka  also  bears  evidence  of  the  influence  of  the  Kamchadal. 

‘ Sedanka  Kamchadal  fava'telkal  they  perished  (-Ik  Inchoative  in  Koryak  II,  -nivo  in  Koryak  I) 
•tqi'tiu  HE  WILL  FREEZE  TO  DEATH  (se-  {uture  prefix  Koryak  II,  yj-  in  Koryak  I). 

3045°— Bull.  40,  pt.  2—12 41 
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The  Russian  suffixes  for  case  and  gender  do  not  occur,  and  all  nouns 
and  adjectives  are  used  in  the  nominative  singular  masculine.  All 
vowels  are  strongl}'^  marked  as  long,  short,  or  obscure. 

In  the  following  stud}'  I have  confined  myself  to  the  main  points  of 
the  morphology.  The  description  is  based  mainly  on  Chukchee  and 
on  a comparison  of  Chukchee  and  the  western  Koryak  of  Kamenskoye. 
Kamchadal  has  been  utilized  only  so  far  as  to  indicate  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  this  dialect. 

Notes  on  the  Koryak  are  indicated  by  a single,  those  on  the  Kam- 
chadal by  a double  marginal  vertical  rule.  Examples  without  refer- 
ence are  taken  from  field  notes. 

All  references  for  the  Chukchee  indicated  by  page  and  line  (for  in- 
stance, 21.3)  are  to  my  Chukchee  texts  contained  in  the  Publications 
of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition;  those  marked  R,  followed  by 
page  and  line  (for  instance,  R 23.5)  are  to  my  collection  of  texts  pub- 
lished by  the  Russian  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences.  All  references 
to  Koryak  (marked,  for  instance,  Kor.  27.6)  are  to  my  Koryak  Texts 
published  by  the  American  Ethnological  Society.  The  following 
pi’evious  publications  on  this  family  of  languages  may  be  mentioned: 


L.  Radloff,  Ueber  die  Sprache  der  Tschuktschen  (Memoirs  of  the  Imperial  Acad- 
emy of  Science,  St.  Petersburg,  1861,  Series  vii,  vol.  ni,  No.  10). 

B.  r.  Boropaa-b,  Odpaauu  MaTepiajtoBi.  noHOHeniio  ^lyKOTcKaro  flanKaa  (})oabK- 
jiopa,co6paHHBixb  Bb  KoaNMcKOMb  OKpyri.  OrTucKb  H3-b  HsB-fecTift  Hmuc- 
paxopcKofi:  AKafleMin  HayKi.  T.  X.  No.  3 (Mapxb  1899). 

[Waldemar  Bogoras,  Sample  Text  for  the  Study  of  the  Chukchee  Language  and 
Folk-Lore,  collected  in  the  Kolyma  District.  Reprint  from  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  vol.  x,  no.  3 (March,  1899).] 

MaTepiajiH  no  nayueniio  RyKoTCKaro  hbukr  h $oJibKJiopa,  codpaunne  n-b  Koahm- 
cKOM-b  oKpyiT,.  HaAanie  HsinepaTopcKoft  AwiAeMin  HayK-b.  B.  1.  C.-HeTep- 
<5ypm>  1900. 

[Materials  for  the  Study  of  the  Chukchee  Language  and  Folk-Lore,  collected  in  the 
Kolyma  District,  Part  i.  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  St.  Petersburg,  1900. 

Chukchee  Mythology  (Publications  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  vol. 
VIII,  Part  i).  Leyden,  E.  J.  Brill,  1910. 

Koryak  Texts  (Publications  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society,  vol.  v).*  Ley- 
den, E.  J.  Brill,  1914. 

Ignacy  Radlinskv,  Ze  zbiorow  Prof.  B.  Dybowskiego.  Slowniki  Nazzeczy  Lud6w 
Kamczackich,  5 parts,  Krdkow,  1891-94. 

C.  KpameHHHHHKOB'b  OnwcaHie  36MJIH  KaMuaTKH.  C.-IIeTep(5yprb  181  . . -n- 

[S.  Krasiteninnikoff,  Description  of  the  Land  Kamchatka,  vols.  i an  ii. 


Petersburg,  1819.] 

B.  H.  TiomoB-b,  Bo  xaana^noMy  depery  KaMRaTKU,  C.  II.  B.,  • i 

[W.  N.  Toshoff,  Along  the  Western  Shore  of  Kamchatka.  St.  Petersburg,  1906.] 


PHONETICS  (§§  1-24) 

Chukchee  (§§  1-13) 

§ 1.  Voivels 

The  vowels  of  the  Chukchee  language  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes: 

(1)  Weak  vowels:  H i e d u 

(2)  Strong  vowels:  ^ a e o 

(3)  Neutral  vowels:  i b a ii 

The  vowels  of  the  first  and  second  classes  are  always  long. 

i,  u,  have  their  continental  values. 

a is  a long  obscure  vowel,  in  rest  position  of  all  the  muscles  of 
the  oral  cavity,  posterior  nares  closed,  teeth  and  lips  slightly 
opened. 

is  a glide  from  e to  i,  with  long,  accented  i.  It  is  always  com- 
bined with  a glottal  stop. 

g is  the  open  e of  hell,  but  long. 

a has  its  continental  value. 

0 like  0 in  nor. 

e di,  u with  very  slight  rounding  of  lips,  with  the  acoustic  effect 
of  a sound  between  o and  u. 

7,  E,  A,  obscure,  short  vowels  corresponding  to  the  respective  long 
vowels. 

u an  i with  rounded  lips,  short;  somewhat  like  the  Russian  w. 

Unusual  length  or  shortness  of  vowels  is  indicated  by  the  macron 
and  breve  respectively  (a,  d). 

Diphthongs  are  formed  by  the  combination  of  any  of  the  vowels 
with  following  i and  u: 

ai  like  i in  hide.  au  like  ow  in  how. 

ei  like  ei  in  vein.  eu  like  eu  in  Italian  leucojo. 

01  like  oi  in  choice. 

The  i and  u of  diphthongs  belong  to  the  neutral  vowels.  Combina- 
tions of  the  vowels  with  the  weak  vowels  i and  v,  do  not  form  diph- 
thongs. 

The  i and  v,  of  true  diphthongs  must  be  considered  as  voiced  con- 
sonants, because,  in  all  intervocalic  positions  where  they  ai’e  not  lost, 
and  in  proper  position  before  certain  consonants,  they  have  conso- 
nantic  character;  and  because  they  often  modify  following  conso- 
nants in  the  manner  of  the  preceding  consonants  y and  w (see  §§  5,  9). 

§1 
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Generally  the  accent  of  diphthongs  is  on  the  first  vowel,  although 
it  is  often  placed  on  the  second  vowel. 

qailo'qim  indeed  uj)au'm.a  while  drinking 

When  the  diphthong  is  followed  by  a consonantic  cluster,  the  ter- 
minal vocalic  sound  of  the  diphthong  is  lengthened.  This  gives  the 
effect  of  an  accent  on  the  first  vowel. 
u'pa'v.rhin  thou  drinkest 

Before  vowels,  the  u of  the  diphthong  becomes  w. 
nipa'w-e-Hm  1 am  drinking  (stem  upmi) 

Note. — In  many  cases  i neutral,  which  does  not  form  diphthongs, 
originates  from  contraction  of  yi  (see  § 10) . 

Doubled  vowels  are  also  of  frequent  occurrence,  particularly 

ii  in  ti'rkiir  (male  pronunciation  ‘)  sun 

ee  in  e'ek  lamp 

uu  in  mtu'ulpir  son-in-law 

U in  ^tkHpu  from  the  skin  intended  for  clothing 
aa  in  pa'arkin  thou  ceasest 
00  in  ro'olqal  food 
II  in  taini' ivgin  sinful  action 

After  the  loss  of  «,  y,  or  g,  between  two  vowels  (see  § 10),  clusters 
of  three  repetitions  of  the  same  vowel  may  appear. 
miya'aa^k  < miya'aga^k  I will  use 

A comparison  with  Koryak  suggests  that  whenever  two  vowels 
appear  in  contact,  an  elision  of  a consonant  has  occurred.  Examples 
of  this  are  given  in  § 16,  no.  18,  p.  670.  It  would  seem  that  in  all 
these  cases  the  Chukchee  has  the  tendency  to  assimilate  the  vowels 

(see  § 13,  p.  665). 

§ 2.  Consonants 


Stop 

Afiricative 

Nasal 

Lateral 

Sonant 

Surd 

Contin- 

ued. 

Afiricative 

Contin- 

Trill 

Surd 

Sonant 

Surd 

Sonant 

Surd 

Sonant 

ued 

Labial  . . 

P 



— 

— 

m 

— 

V 

— 

1 

J*.  f 

Alveolar  . 

t 

_(d] 

(i).« 

5 

n 

Palatalized 

_[d-] 



«• 



— 

— 

— 

alveolar 
Palatal  . . 

t- 

k,  vikw' 

fi 

fl 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Velar  . . . 

Q 

f f{u,o) 

— 

_ 



— 

Glottal  . . 

— 

t 

1 

1 Written  before  and  after  u. 

1 See  i 
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w,  as  in  English. 

V bilabial. 
t as  in  English. 

h like  2 in  German  Zeit^  used  only  in  female  pronunciation. 
d like  English  c/i  in  choice, 
j like  English  y vajoy. 
n as  in  English. 

L stop  produced  by  the  tip  of  the  tongue  touching  the  upper 
alveoli,  back  of  the  tongue  pressed  against  the  hard  palate,  and 
sudden  lateral  release  with  slightly  continued  stricture. 

L like  i,  but  sonant. 

I as  in  German. 

r as  in  French  (hard  trill,  roue), 
f dental  r with  weak  trill. 

d",  S’,  j’,  n‘,  the  corresponding  consonants  strongly  palatalized, 
similar  to  ty,  dy,  sy,  jy,  ny. 

6‘  strongly  palatalized,  intermediate  between  t’  and  6,  but  weaker 
than  either. 
k as  in  English. 
wJcw  labialized  k. 

n like  n in  singing.  Voiceless  n is  always  terminal,  and  appears 
after  terminal  i,e. 

q,  g \ velars  corresponding  to  k and  g/  g in  this  combination 
g {u,  o)  f is  often  labialized. 

h,  w,  y,  consonantic,  as  in  English.  Initial  w is  sometimes  pro- 
nounced nasally,  as  in  wo'tgan  this  one.  In  my  Russian  pub- 
lications I have  indicated  this  nasalization;  but  it  has  not  been 
indicated  here,  since  it  is  not  morphologically  significant,  and 
seems  to  be  a characteristic  feature  of  the  sound,  which  appears, 
’however,  of  varying  strength. 


d and  d',  which  are  bracketed  in  the  table  of  consonants,  appear 
only  as  the  development  of  a strong  palatalization  of  7^•,  as  in 
ta'nd’an  < ta'n-yan  a good  one 

In  only  one  case  is  initial  d found, — di'ndin  fire  (from  stem  yin; 
compare  gayi'nla^n  the  one  that  has  fire).  The  reduplicated 
form  yinyin  changes  to  yind’in,  from  which  develops — by  assimila- 
tion, d’ind’in;  and  by  intensification  of  the  obscure  vowel,  di'ndin. 

Note. — Examples  of  the  importance  of  the  glottal  stops  are — 


i^'rirkin  he  comes  across 
rd'tirkin  he  rejoices 
yo^'rkin  thou  overtakest 
ye^'tirkin  the  sky  becomes 
overcast 
td'td  cold 

e^HdpUrkm  it  shows  itself 


i'rirkin  he  hits 
re'iirkin  he  brings 
yo'rkin  thou  puttest  in 
ye'tirkin  thou  comest 

6e'6e  lengthwi.se 
etdpurkin  it  grows  damp 
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The  consonants  I and  6 arc  intimately  related,  and  frequently  re- 
place each  other,  sometimes  with  a slight  change  of  meaning  (see  § 122). 

vMta'rkm  and  vHa'rkin{ivom  vet-la! rkin^  see  § 7,  no.  17,  p.  654), 
he  stands 

viln^'ttim  and  vitu^’ttim  (from  stem  vilu-  ear)  ear-bone 
dei'wurkm  he  walks;  lei'wiirkm  he  wanders  about 
Wien  winter;  W6en  cold 

Initial  ti  is  sometimes  replaced  by  6i. 
tiLi-ito'oia  >6itiio'ota  in  front  of  the  entrance 

Note.  — In  words  borrowed  from  the  Russian,  the  following  substi- 
tutions occur: 

For  Russian  o (/>),  Chukchee  v is  substituted. 

For  Russian  <i>  (/),  Chukchee  p or  g is  substituted. 

For  Russian  x,  Chukchee  X:or  q is  substituted. 

For  Russian  c,  in  (s,  sh)^  Chukchee  t is  substituted. 

For  Russian  c (.i),  Chukchee  t is  substituted. 

Examples: 


Chukchee  Russian 


tai'  van 

caiioa  (storehouse) 

Apo'n 

\.hOiii.Ka  (Athanasius) 

GUthan 

(l)e,Hi'a  (Teddy) 

ta'qar 

caxapi  (sugar) 

6ol 

co.li.  (salt) 

try  11’ non 

cpPAiie  (middle) 

§ 3.  Vocalic  Ablaut 

The  vowels  have  been  classified  in  three  groups,  weak,  stiong, 
and  neutral.  The  weak  ones  are  indicated  by  the  strong  ones  by  q. 
A word,  simple  or  compound,  must  contain  only  strong  vowels  and 
neutrals,  or  only  weak  vowels  and  neutrals,  or  only  vowels  of  one  of 
the  three  classes.  When,  in  composition,  weak  vowels  and  strong 
vowels  come  together  in  the  same  word,  the  former  are  changed  by 
the  ablaut  into  strong  vowels. 

and  i into  | 

e and  d into  q 

A A -A 

u into  0 or  g 

A 

The  sound  q differs  in  origin,  therefore,  from  a,  the  latter  being 
the  ablaut  of  | or  a.  This  process  is  not  confined  to  preceding  or  fol- 
lowing vowels,  but  pervades  the  whole  word.  Elements  containing 
only  weak  vowels  are  combined  without  ablaut.  The  .same  is  true  of 
elements  containing  either  neutral  vowels  alone  or  neutral  and  weak 

§3. 
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vowels.  A polysyllabic  stem  which  contains  a single  strong  vowe 
must  have  all  its  vowels  strong. 

Examples  of  such  compositions  are— 

Weak  vowels  or  weak  vowel  and  neutral  vowel: 


pi/ri-rkin  he  takes 
ten-ttlcV 6hm  good  meat 
ni-ti' mkitim  great 
hummock  145.1 
hd-u'ttuut  long  wood 
Ablaut  of  weak  vowel  and  strong  vowel 


dqaini-tv^rhnthQ  weather  grows 
warm 

pin^'pi  snowstorm 
nu'nun  blade  of  knife 


per^yg  (from  piri-yg)  taken 
p^nq'ipd  {ivom  pifit-lpil)  from  a snowstorm 
ngng'ipu  (from  nu'nu-lpii)  from  the  blade  of  knife 
qqainVnmg  (from  qqdinit-mg)  while  the  weather  is  growing 
warm 

wwhvq!tingk  (from  twhwtt-ng)  at  the  beginning  of  leaving 
exi'lu-wg!lgt  (from  iul-vglg)  long  knives  15.2 
tan-maini-m^'mil  good,  big  seal 

giL^-qqq'n-qgr  greedy'  right-hand  driving-reindeer 
There  are  a number  of  words  with  neutral,  probably  auxiliary 
vowels  (see  § 8),  which  produce  the  ablaut,  as  tim  to  kill;  and 
quite  a number  of  suflSxes  of  the  same  phonetic  character  that  have 
the  same  etfect.  In  these  cases  it  is  therefore  conceivable  either  that 
a strong  vowel  has  been  lost  or  that  the  phonetic  effect  is  primarily 
due  to  other  reasons.  I give  here  a list  of  strong  stems  of  this 
character:  ^ 


im  rising  of  water 
ifb  glue 

iprifb  first  dawn 
yip  to  put  on  37.8 
yit  i-gti)  to  get 
ym  fire 

yinf  steep  bank 
yikirg  mouth  18.12 
yiggi  bountiful 
wili  leaf 

wiilh  thin,  with  short  hair 

102.12 

wulhip  to  fling 
wur  branching 


wurg  dwarf  birch 
wukw  stone  68.36 
pitv  doubled 
pM  {-mfiil)  news  78.4 
pilil  ripples,  to  bubble  41.1 
pilvint  iron,  metal 
pilm  darkness  produced  by  a 
storm 

pilhirr  flat,  flattened  84.25 
pUg  float  of  sealskin 
pugl  large,  round,  wooden 
bowl 

ming  hand 
mil  nimble 


‘ Greedy  for  urine  given  in  a small  vessel.  See  W.  Bogoras,  The  Chukchee  (The  Jesup  North 
Pacific  Expedition,  vn.  85). 

• Forms  preceded  by  a hyphen  are  those  in  which  stems  appear  when  in  medial  position  (see  § 12) 

§3 
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miLift  five  107.23 
tim  {-nm)  to  kill  23.5 
tim^  {-mg)  to  choke 
tnnli  to  get  neai’  to  44.1 
imp  to  stab 
tiL  door 
tirJc  testicle 

tuw  {-ivu)  word,  promise  49.6 
-thm  to  crouch 
6imy  bitter 
6uw  bruise 
lip  neck  (bone) 
lim  something  kept  in  re- 
serve, spare  material 
ligitp  deadfall  (trap) 
lu^w  to  vanquish 
-Ipinf  {pinf)  to  give 
-Ipil  ipil)  to  drink 
rithil  bridge  of  nose. 
rinn  tusk,  antler  R 3.31 
rinnim  gums 
ring  shy 

rin'ii  to  whittle  (moving  knife 
toward  body) 


ril  (-z)  to  enter  the  sleeping- 
room 

7'iIA  finger  22.7,  47.2 
?vr  to  hunt  down ; (rir  [-m]  to 
UNTIE  has  a weak  stem) 
riri'it  sinew-thread 
rig  hair 

riggit  to  be  too  narrow,  to 
have  no  room. 

ruv  {-nr)  to  scrape;  {ruv 
[-nv]  TO  PUSH  OFF  is  a weak 
stem) 

-rJcipl  {kipl)  to  strike  45.12 
kit  hard 

kitti  to  hatch  (eggs) 

kilt  middle  part  of  sternum 

kmg  dry 

kirgil  fibrous 

git  thin,  sparse 

git  lake 

gilh  skin 

qiml  {kind  33.12)  marrow 
fiin'fl  stanchion  of  sledge 
nil  smoke  R 32.38 
flirkil  shame. 


Prefixes  of  the  same  chaiacter  are — 
im-  all 

kit-  {-gtp)  much,  strongly 

There  are  also  a number  of  suffixes  with  neutral  vowel,  that  are 


strong: 

-§H^  allative  (§  41) 

-'Ipu,  -gupn,  ablative  (§  42) 

-|A(/n),  -fifl{in),  substantival  suffix  (§  52) 

-§h{in),  -§m{in),  substantival  suffix  (§  53) 

-^n-,  -inin,  augmentative  (§  98,  1) 

-girg{in)  verbal  noun  (§  106,  44) 

-tlcin  surface  (§  101,  19) 

-S’!?)  -s’qgn  over,  top  of  (§  101,  20) 

-nv,  -n,  place  of  (§  109,  No.  50) 

Still  other  suffixes  are  strong  because  they  have  strong  vowels: 

-{i)ng  allative  of  personal  nouns  (§  41) 

-nqg  ablative,  adverbial  ( § 43) 

-gg  augmentative,  (§  98,  3) 

-Iqgliin,  -Iqgnm,  space  of,  (see  § 101,  20.) 
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■lino  diminutive  (§  98,  7) 
gq, — ma  comitative  (§  100,  15) 

-mabi  comitative  (§  100,  17) 

-qgi.^  -qgX,  by  the  side  of  (§  101,  26) 

-yanv^  -yg^n,  provided  with  (§  104,  38) 

-ygth,  -ggbh,  receptacle  (§  105,  40) 

-yg  passive  participle  (§  107,  47) 
ring,  -fig.  inchoative  (§  110,  63) 

-6hat,  verbal  suffix  expressing  contempt  (§  110,  66) 

In  the  following  sketch  the  symbols  ^ and  ^ have  been  used  wher- 
ever clearness  seemed  to  require  the  exact  statement  of  the  character 
of  the  vowels.  Wherever  the  character  of  the  vowel  is  irrelevant  or 
the  changes  due  to  harmony  of  vowels  are  obvious,  the  symbols  have 
been  omitted. 

In  a few  words,  i is  apparently  a neutral  vowel ; as  in 


yg'tirgin  (stem  ye't)  the  act  of  coming 

kgnkg' iirgm  (stem  kenkel-)  the  act  of  descending 

In  these  cases  the  i has  originated  through  palatalization  of  the 
preceding  consonant  and  the  elision  of  <7,  which,  after  t and  , has 
hanged  to  h (see  §§  7 and  10). 

yg'tirgin  < yg'f-hirgin  < yg't-girgin 
kgnkg'birgin  < kgnkg'  i'-hirgiu  < kgnkg'd-gp'gin 

In  pronunciation,  e,  and  |,  |,  differ  ver}--  little.  The  pronunciation 
of  the  last  two  is,  of  course,  identical.  The  manner  in  which  the  ablaut 
occurs  with  e,  while  it  is  absent  in  demonstrates,  however,  their 
etymological  difference. 


I (stem  elere) 


elere'rkm  he  feels  dull 
alara'ma  while  feeling  dull 

meremer  tear  ) , ^ 

f r r (stem  ntere) 

mgregti  to  a teal  j v « « / 

pine'pil  snowstorm  | 

peng-lpu  from  a snowstorm  ) 

kgtg'rkm  (stem  ^|^p)  he  remembers 

In  most  cases  d precedes  or  follows  p,  or  is  followed  by  the 

glottal  stop  which  has  probably  originated  through  a loss  of  pe 

With  few  exceptions,  d is  a weak  vowel. 


g^qg' -mi^mil  bad  water,  brandy 
qglpi  quick!  hurry! 
qgi'g'  fawn 
g^lq^p  nail 

g^mu'lin  workingman 
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This  a is  probably  developed  from  e under  the  influence  of  the 
following^  glottal  stop. 

In  several  suffixes  a appears  without  connection  with  q or 

vilu'td  by  means  of  an  ear 

vala'ta  by  means  of  a knife 

In  a few  cases  d belongs  to  the  group  of  sti'ong  vowels,  and  is 
probably  derived  from  | under  the  influence  of  the  glottal  stop. 

d^lo'  day 

d^ttw§i' -nan  interjection,  what  do  you  call  it! 

In  several  compounds  d appears  as  connecting  vowel  instead  of  i. 
This  happens  also  generally  before  or  after  q.  The  sound  of  d in 
these  ca.ses  is  short,  and  it  belongs  to  the  neutral  vowels. 

In  the  words  a^'ttin  dog,  bone,  the  a*  replaces  the  weak  a*, 

and  is  therefore  also  weak. 

u of  diphthongs  is  generally  a nequivalent  of  w,  vocalized  when  pre- 
ceding a consonant.  Therefore  it  is  neutral,  even  if  the  accent  is  on 
the  first  part  of  the  diphthong,  which  increases  the  vocalic  character 
of  the  u. 

itiWurkin  he  wrestles 

Jk  AK 

tqikaul§'jya  from  the  wrestler 

Upa'urkm  he  drinks 

In  other  cases  ii  is  by  origin  vocalic,  and  therefore  changes  to  o or  0. 

iYrkin  it  thaws  while  thawing 

but  consonantic 

i' firkin  he  speaks  while  speaking 

This  i'u^  may  be  explained  as  originating  from  where,  accord- 
ing to  the  rule,  the  intervocalic  y dropped  out,  strengthening  at  the 
same  time  / to  i. 

Consonantic  w,  especially  when  initial,  requires  a preceding  it. 
This  «,  which  is  simply  a strong  glottal  intonation,  is  neutral,  and 
drops  out  after  prefixes. 

uwi'vkin  he  cooks  uwe'ma  while  cooking 

hnoVrkm  he  cuts  it  oft  tuw^ma  while  cutting 

gdbvilin  he  cut  it 

luwa'urkin  he  can  not  yalvaulen  being  unable  to  do 

something 
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Russian  loan-words  also  conform  to  the  rules  of  vocalic  harmony. 
vi'lken  fork  (Kor.  Kam.  vi'Ika)’,  stem  vi'Hie;  Russian  BHJKa 
du'men  bag  (Kor.  Kam.  iu'ma)\  stem  tume;  Russian  cyiHa 
kgmgfk  paper;  stem  kgmak;  Russian  Gymara 

mu'lemul  soap  (Kor.  Kara,  mu'la)-,  stem  mule;  local  Russian  Myjo, 
instead  of  mm  jo 

yeku'tilm  Yakut;  stem  \jekut;  Russian  flKyT^ 

prgka'iik  commercial  agent  {Kor.  p7'eka'ssek)\  Russian  ^pHKa^^HK^ 
(Kor.  Kam.  baUn'ek')  teakettle;*  Russian  ‘laiinuKi, 

Compositions  conform  to  the  rules  of  harmony'^,  with  very  few 
exceptions.  The  particles  elo'u  and  flan  enter  into  close  combination 
with  other  particles  without  affecting  their  vowels:  emiLo'n<emi  elo'u 
where  is  be?  eufia'n<eun  tig,n  so  then  R41.96.  The  former  com- 
pound may  even  form  an  augmentative  emiLonaiflin  ?where  is  he  then? 
43.6. 

In  piie' g-hiwa'i'km  thou  takest  off  the  boots,  the  second  part 
alone  has  the  ablaut. 

In  6eq-a'7nninen  in  different  directions,  both  parts  have  the 
ablaut,  while  the  weak  forms  Hq  and  e7nnmi7i  would  be  expected. 

The  separate  words  of  the  sentence  are  not  affected  by  these  rules. 

§ 4.  Initial  and  Terminal  Consonants 

All  sounds  occur  in  initial  position,  except  the  consonants  x,  x, 
C,  which  are  not  found  in  uncompounded  stems,  but  seem  to  be 
due  throughout  to  assimilation  (see  § 7). 

L<t+l  ^ 6’<t’+y 

L<l+lov7'-i-l  j'<d'+y 

All  sounds  occur  as  terminals  except 

X,  X,  C,  [c?],  [<?•],  d-,  J,  y-,  7ok70,  f 

V,  h 

1 presume  the  absence  of  the  former  group  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  by  origin  double  consonants  (see  § 5). 

Voiceless  n and  n appear  only  as  terminal  sounds  after  i and  e. 

No  clusters  of  more  than  two  consonants  occur.  Terminal  conso- 
nantic  clusters  are  not  admissible,  and  are  broken  either  by  the  intro- 
duction of  an  obscure  vowel  or  by  being  placed  in  medial  position  by 
the  addition  of  a terminal  obscure  vowel.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  the  glottal  stop  does  not  count  as  a consonant  in  these  clusters. 
It  always  follows  a long  vowel. 


Chukchee  pi'lhikuk  throat-kettle. 
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Terminal  fl,  particularly  after  /,  becomes  voiceless,  and  hence  very 
weak. 

kefiu'nen  staff  ends  in  voiceless  fl,  but  in  the  plural  kmu'neflit 
the  K is  voiced 

This  may  account  for  the  slight  nasal  character  of  unaccented 
terminal  i. 

§ 5.  Medial  Consonantic  Clusters 


The  following  consonants  never  appear  in  clusters: 
p,  i,  [d],  [(?•],"  (5-,  i,  i',  wkw 

This  proves  again  that  all  of  these  must  be  considered  as  double 
consonants  (see  § 4). 

Besides  this,  the  following  do  not  occur  as  the  first  member  of  a 
medial  cluster: 


q,^  r,  h. 

The  medial  cluster  tr  occurs  in  some  derivations  of  the  loan-word 
tre'n'non  (Russian  cpe^ne). 

^atr^'n’nonta'len  they  went  to  Sredne  Kolymsk 

The  following  do  not  occur  as  second  member  of  a cluster: 


S',  n-,  * 

The  consonantic  medial  clusters  that  have  been  found  are  con- 
tained in  the  following  table,  in  which  dashes  indicate  inadmissible 
clusters. 


p 

1 

k 

Q 

i 

m 

n 

1 — r 

fi 

V 

p 

pp 

pt 

pk 

pq 

P9 

pS 

- 

- 

t 

il 

Ik 

tq 

u 

— 

— 

— 

tv 

9 

— 

gt 

gq 

gg 

gi 

— 

gn 

— 

— 

« 

‘t 

‘k 

'<7 

‘9 

i 







a 

— 

— 

dv 

r 

i-p 

s'k 

sq 

8-n 

m 

mp 

ml 

mk 

mq 

ml 

Vim 

mn 

mfi 

n 

np 

nt 

nk 

nq 

— 

nl 

nm 

nn 

— 

nv 

n‘ 

n-p 

n'k 

n'q 

n'm 

n'fl 

7rv 

« 

— 

Kk 

nq 

ilg 

— 

— 

ftfi 

ip 

11 

Ik 

Iq 

— 

Im 

Iv 

r 

— 

rk 

— 

— 

TV 

V 

VP 

— 

V9 

ym 

Vii 

W 

vjl 

(wk) 

wq 

wg 

wm 

wn 

pi 

fi 

n 


ml 

111 


r,f 

V 

W 

h 

pr 

py 

(tr)- 

iy 

tw 

th 

9’- 

9v 

— 

*r 

— 

Ih 

mr 

my 

mw 

(nr)  nf 

ny 





— 

ly 

Iw 

Ih 

rr 

— 

TV) 

wr 

W\D 

> Except  i-h. 

• Except  nd-. 


* Except  qq. 
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§ 6.  Vocalic  Contraction 

When  sounds  that  form  inadmissible  combinations  come  into  contact 
through  composition,  phonetic  changes  occur. 

(1)  Of  two  weak  or  strong  vowels  in  contact,  the  first  one  is  elided. 

qaL-aa'6ek<qaLe'-aa'6ek  lazy  boy 
d^q-u'ttuut<d^qa-u'Uuut  bad  wood 

(2)  Obscure  i,  e,H,a,  d,  a®,  following  another  vowel  are  elided.  The 
glottal  stop  is  always  retained. 

anqa-nna'n  < anqa! -Ennal n sea-fish 
gqpg,u'len< gq-iipg,'ulen  he  drank 
b^riH<te'ri-d^'Lel  muddy  snow 
neu^'ttm<nefu-a^'ttin  female  dog 

§ 7.  Medial  Consonantic  Processes 


When  two  consonants  come  into  contact,  certain  changes  occur. 
The  consonants  given  on  the  left-hand  side  form,  when  followed  by 
the  consonants  at  the  head  of  the  columns,  the  following  combinations: 


V 

m 

V 

V) 

1 

n 

i 

V r 1 

k 

fi 

g f 

p 

forms 

with 

mn 

mfi 

t; 

forms 

with 

wkw 

w 

forms 

with 

wkw 

wkw 

wp 

Iwkw 

\wf 

t 

forms 

with 

nm 

nn 

1‘  rr  h 

n*n 

jth 

\ty 

n-f 

n 

forms 

with 

"-■{S 

Tl'fi 

{ 

forms 

with 

B'p 

(8-m 

in?n 

} « 

f«*n 

\nn 

|rr  L 

s-k 

Ih 

S'q  Ih 

y 

forms 

with 

ft 

pi 

fi 

fr  ft 

r 

forms 

with 

tt 

nn 

ti 

h C 

1 

*} 

forms 

with 

u 

Ih 

llg  Ih 

\8'5  ly 

form 

with 

wp 

vm 

wJcw 

wkw 

ft 

pn 

ff  fr  ft 

fk 

lfn 

Ififi 

fq  wkw 

gg  ff 

fl 

forms 

with 

mp 

vm 

mv 

mw 

nt 

pn 

nl 

\nd'  nr\^i 
Vny  nfj^ 

9 

forms 

wiVt 

‘p 

•m 

ty 

’w 

H 

*n 

•S 

•r 

€y  tf  ti 

•k 

»fi 

('?)  V 

These  changes  may  be  summarized  in  part  as  follows: 

(1)  Voiceless  labial  and  dental  stops  before  nasals  become  nasals. 

(2)  X:  and  ^ before  labials  become  w;  with  v and  w,  they  form  a 
labialized  k. 

(3)  k,  g,  and  y before  dentals  become  g. 
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(4)  q before  consonants  becomes  only  qq  occurs. 

(5)  n before  labials  becomes  in;  before  dentals,  n. 

(6)  t before  labials,  palatals,  and  n,  becomes  s‘.  When  I replaces  (5, 
it  is  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

(7)  Dentals  before  palatals  are  palatalized. 

(8)  w with  following?;,  ?/;,  and  sometimes  al.so  with  y,  forms  labial- 
ized k. 

(9)  y following  v,  and  y,  becomes  g. 

(10)  t {6’),  and  r with  following  y,  form  d\ 

(11)  I with  following  y forms  j',  or  ly. 

(12)  t,  (5,  and  (r)  with  following  i-  form  rr. 

(13)  (i(),  6,  and  rwith  following  t form  tt. 

(14)  n with  following  n and  fi  forms  gn  and  gn. 

(16)  n and  n with  following  y form  nd'. 

(16)  n and  n with  following  r form  often  nf. 

(17)  t,  6,  r,  and  I with  following  I form  l.  The  last  two  with  fol- 
lowing I also  form  l. 

(18)  I with  following  r forms  ir. 

(19)  I with  following  n forms  Ih. 

(20)  r with  following  n forms  im. 

(21)  r with  following  6 forms  t6. 

(22)  k with  following  k and  q form  gk  and  gq. 

(23)  k and  g with  following  n form  nn. 

(24)  k with'  following  g forms  gg;  with  following  gn,  who  {u). 

(25)  g with  following  q forms  qq. 

(26)  I and  t with  following  g form  //i,  ly^  and  ^4,  ty. 


Examples: 

pn  > mn  (1) 


pn  > mn  (1) 


tm  > nm  (1) 


tn  > nn  (1) 
tn  > n’n  (1, 7) 


kp  > wp  (2) 


g^mne'lin  whetted  < g^-piid -lin 
val^miia'lin  < vgla-pnq'lm  the  knife-whetter 

*44.4" 

rrmne'pu  from  the  inner  skin  {ri'pin  inner  skin) 
gitt^'innf.w  < gitte' p-new  clever  woman 
nainnilo'a^n  < na-jjnilg' -q^n  they  asked  him 
66,24 

mini'nmik  < miii-j/ t-inik  let  us  be!  57.1 
nil' Iqqn-inuri  < ni-yidqqt-muri  we  slept 
na'nmuq^n  < nq-tmu-q^n  they  killed  it  8.2 
mn^°wkwinmik  < mn-^wkwtt-mik  let  us  go 
away!  17.8 

^i'lninnin  < ei'mit-nin  he  took  it  117.9 
rei' Iqqn'nit  < re-yi'lqqt'iiit  they  will  sleep 
gt'n’ni'ulin  < gedniu-lin  he  sent  it  104.10  (of. 

19.iri04.3) 

mHwpe'nvel  < m'&kpe'nvel  many  two-year-old 
reindeer-bucks 
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km  > wm  (2) 

hi)  > xohio  (2) 

kio  > wkw  (2) 

gp  > wp  (2) 
gm  > vm  (2) 


gv  > wku)  (2) 

gw  > ^oklo  (2) 
kt  > gt  (3) 

kn  > </;i  (3) 

> gr  (3) 

(3) 

yt  >gt  (3) 

(3) 


muwmg' gqgr  < mUk-mg' gqgr  many  pack-rein- 
deer 

piiawkwa' glinin  < pi6a' k-va' glinin  boot-grass 
(i.  e.,  grass  insole) 

inuwkwe' t' hgu  < muk-we' t' haw  (too)  many 
words 

ew-pgrg' rkm  < eg-perg'rkm  he  looks  wolf-like 
the' %0-mi' tqamit  < clc' g-mi'tqdmit  sweet  blub- 
ber (honey) 

i^wmgk  < 6eg-vigk  egg-shell 
gLa'wkwg'ngu  < aLa'_<7-ya'7?aM  chewing-gum  (lit. 
sweet  gum) 

qlawkwg' t' hau  < qlgg-wg’t'hau  sweet  talk 
uwi'g  timne'n  < uwi'k  timne'n  she  killed  herself 

^ A O ^ 

72.27 

mug-ne'niiet  < muk-ne'nnet  many  otter  (skins) 
mug-re^'w  < 7nuk-re^'w  many  whales 
mug  IV glig  <,viitk-Li' glig  many  eggs 
tgg-tqi’ gthin  < cgi-tgi' gt-hpri  tea-bag 
mg'gni  < mgi'-ni  property  piled  up  outside  of 
house. 


n§,'gni  < nei' -ni  mountain 

yi  > gc  (3)  g-tu' rmin  < rmin  grass  border 

yr  >gr  (3)  vghgrgn<va^i-rgn  grass  house 

yl  > gl  (3)  vqh'glpim  < va^' i-linin  grass 

before  conso-  narkg^'gupd  < nerkuq-gyp'd  from  the  swan 
nants  > ^ (4)  O'^ng'py,  < g'qn-epu  from  the  fish  -hook 
ma^me'ipd  < 'niaqme-ipu  from  the  arrow 
ge^lVkeLin<ge-qli'kef-lin  he  has  married 

A few  stems,  when  preceding  consonants,  change  q to  % and  their 
vowels  become  subject  to  ablaut. 


For  instance: 

np>  mp  (5) 

nv>mv  (5) 

nw>mw  (5) 
fU>nt 
nd  > )i6 


< tiq  to  cast  metal 

< yig  quick 
<,  miq  small 

ti'qn'km  he  casts  metal 
t^^'nin  he  has  cast  it 
tamptraJe  < tan-pera'e  he  appeared  well 
gempe.'lin<ge-npe'-lin  they  landed  12.9 
tam-vg!irgin<tan-vg!irgin  good  being,  good 
state  of  things 

tqm-wgng  iTgm<.tan-wgfie' n'gni  good  work 
rantg'aH<ra-nto'-aH  they  ivent  out  66.8 
tan-bgi  < tqn-bgi  good  tea 
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ny>ny 
nr  > nf 


nl>nl 
Hp>s'p  (6) 
*m>s'/n  (6) 


t^l^'n-ye'pKtele'n-yc'p  long  time  ago 
tele'n-fcmkin<tele'‘fl-fc'')nkin  ancient  people 
tan-fa' n < tnn-ra'n  a good  house ; but  tan- 
rgglgal  < tan-rg' glgal  good  food 
ten-le'ut<ten-le'ut  good,  clever  head 
vias'  -pg' gf  <mat-pg,' gf  he  seemed  to  cease 
mes'-kirpi's’-mi6<mes’-kirpi' 6-mi6  of  about  the 
size  of  a cake  of  brick  tea;  but  also  mes‘- 


6n>s'n  (6) 
6k>s‘k  (6) 


6q>s’q  (6) 

nn>n‘n  (7) 

ng>n-g  (7) 
lq>s'q,yfh&r\l  re- 
places a 6 
wv>wkw  (8) 


kirpi'n-mi6 

A.  i A A 

meis'ni'7npdqin<met-7ii'nipaqin  somewhat  slow; 
but  also  menni'mpdqin 

kirpi's’kin<khpi'ikin  belonging  to  a cake  of 
brick-tea;  but  from  va'snqat  there  is  derived 
the  adjective  vasnqa'tken 
Tcirpi' 8'qdi<Jcirpi' b-qdi  small  piece  of  brick-tea 
(see  29.8) 

q7in’ne'eTak<qun-n^elcik  single  daughter  (see, 
however,  qun-He'ekik  29.8) 
qon-gitka'ta  < qon-gitka'ta  one-legged 
wu's’quus’  <.wu'lqmil  darkness 


7^ggngwlcwg' irgpi  < rgg'ngw-vg' ^rgm  straight  act- 


ing 

lgu'lgivk777g'irgg<lgu'lgu'-vg'frgg  by  mischiev- 
ous being  117.21 

iow>wkw{8)  ngwhvgne'irgin<ngw-wgne'irgm  female  work 

wg>wkio  {8)  timg7'g'wkwg^k<ir7ngrgu'-gg^k  1 quarreled 

eime'wkwf  <ei7ne'u-gi^  it  approached  9.12 
vy>vg  (9)  nuvge'ntgqengt<n-vyi-ntg-qinet  their  breath 

went  out  34.6 


wy>wg  (9) 

gy>99  (9) 

ty>fi'  (10) 
ry>6’  (10) 
ly>j'  or  remains 
unaltered  (11) 
(12) 

br>rr  (12) 
bt>tt  (13) 


awgg'lika<.g-wygl-kg  without  assistant  124.5 
flg'wggL<ngw-ygl  female  cousin 
egga' ilhm<^g-ya' ilhin  wolf’s  paw 
aLa'gggn  < gLg'gygn  the  sweet  one 
yi'lqgt‘gn<yi'lqgt-ygn  the  sleeper 
ko'6-o<ko'r-yg  the  one  bought 
a' lkij-o<  a' Ikilyg  the  one  recognized. 

tered  form  occurs  also. 
giT-Ta'ttani  < git-7'ol ttani  thin  curried  reindeer- 
skin 

viaTTol EVbki <C.7nak-Tol Efihi  somewhat  back  of  you 
mgt-tgr^'tu-wg'lin  < mgi-tgrg'tu-wg'lmsomeyvh&t 


The  unal- 


crazy 

mg'nenqgt-tge^ <rng'nenqg6-tge^  in  what  direc- 
tion he  moved  on 
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rt>tt  (13) 
nn>gn  (14) 
nn>gn  (14) 
ny>nd'  (15) 

ny>nd‘  (15) 
nr>nf  (16) 

tl>L  (17) 
a>L  (17) 

rl>L  (17) 
U>L  (17) 


(18) 


ln>lh  (19) 
m>nn  (20) 
ri>t6  (20) 


Ick  > glc  (22) 

kq>gq  (22) 
kn  > nn  (23) 

gn>nn  (23) 

kg>wkw  (24) 
kg>gg  (24) 
qq>qq  (only  in 
suffixes)  (25) 
lg>ly  (26) 
tq  > ty  (26) 


tut-tei'kik  < tuT-teilkik  newly  made 
teg-ne'lhin  < tm-ne'lhin  good  skin 
teg-nd xis' qdt <^t&fi-nd us’ qat  good  woman  62.13 
mindi' Lqanmik  < rninyi' Iqqnmik  let  us  go  to  sleep ! 
d^'ndilhd^n<d'nyilha^n  let  us  give  it  to  him! 
tand’a'n<.tan-ya'n  a good  one 
nu'nH<nu'nri  there  (to  the  right  or  to  the  left 
side  from  the  speaker) 
ge'lqqLin<g^'dqqt4in  he  departed 
maLii' mnufi-va' lin  < mai-lii'mnxifb-va'lin  some- 
what lazy 

tULU^'k<tur-lu^'k  just  on  seeing  it 
aHto'oLa'ut<aHto'ol-la'ut  front  head  (the  star 
Arcturus) 

gtndidn<gt-ne'l-lin  he  has  become  116.21 
girgg'r-rq'mkin  < girgo'l-ra' mkin  ‘ ‘ upper  peo- 
ple” (i.  e.,  the  beings  supposed  to  live  in  the 
world  above) 

gdlhiUn  > gdlniUn  (auxiliar}'  verb,  active) 
tun-ne'lhin<tur-ndihin  new  skin 
tqt-6gi<t9r-6qi  new  tea 

walka't6inm<v)alka'r-6inm  the  jaw-bone  house 
59.8 

m'iXg-kuke'ft,! <.m'Q,k-kukd'hi  numerous  kettles,  a 
number  of  kettles 

mug-qora'  fii  <xnuk-qora'‘!ii  a number  of  reindeer 
pe' eivan-^' Ivxll  <pe'e6vak-na'lvul  one-year  rein- 
deer-herd 

ien-nito'rkin<^teg-nito'rkin  egg  goes  out;  i.  e., 
young  bird  hatches 

xndlmxd' gun  < m/dk-gui' gxin  many . block-houses 
m'dg-ga'LE  < m/QJc-ga' le  many  birds 
H^qqdi<H^g-qdi  little  wolf;  but  H^q-quU'qul 
wolf’s  voice 
ne'lyi^  it  became  9.11 
ri'tyd^  thou  shalt  be 


§ 8.  Auxiliary  Vowels 

(1)  When  clusters  of  more  than  two  consonants  are  formed  by  com- 
position, the  clusters  are  broken  up  by  an  auxiliary  vowel,  ordina- 
rily 7. 

Before  w,  v,  the  auxiliary  vowel  is  u. 

Before  or  after  a p which  forms  part  of  a consonantic  cluster,  the 
auxiliary  vowel  is  u. 

3045°— Bull.  40.  pt.  2—12 12 
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Before  or  after  g,  the  auxiliary  vowel  is  d. 
ti'mlc-i-le'ut  {ti'mTalgi-le'ut  R 278)  hummock-head 
i'tb-i-pihn'ntin  precious  metal  (i.  e.,  gold) 
gU-i' -tkm-i-lc  on  the  top  of  the  sea-ice  9.1 
na'lvul-i-bhin  the  herd  79.6,  see  also  na'loUibhin  32.11 
tltii't-i-ka  without  head  47.8  {<e-l(wt-kg) 
iltt-u-wil  precious  ware 
eul-u-wg,'lat  long  knives  15.2  {<iwl+vg,l2t) 
n-i' -np-xi-qin  old  one 
n-u-plu'qin  small  one  10.2 
lUanping/ tJidqqi  eyes  (had)  the  small  old  man 
n-i'ti-d-qin  heavy,  dear 

(2)  Consonants  that  can  not  form  clusters — like  i,  i,  wkw^  d',  t', 
3i  i’ — f8,ke  also  auxiliaiw  vowels  when  in  contact  with  other 

consonants. 

imi'Limul  blood  117.12 
ti'h-i-til  the  entrance  105.15 
raingi' Linin  hand  57.10 

ga'LiUn  he  entered  into  the  sleeping-room  109.22 
g^'wkuLin  they  have  tied  him  up  20.10  {<ge-wkut-lin) 

(3)  When  two  consonants  forming  a cluster  come  to  stand  in  final 
position,  an  auxiliary  vowel  is  introduced. 

pi' fill  news 
pu'kil  big  bowl 
evi'rit  dresses  7.8 

In  some  cases,  however,  there  is  a terminal  obscure  vowel,  which  is 
derived  from  an  older,  stronger  vowel. 
ga'LE  bird  (stem  gglhg) 
ri'rki  walrus  (stem  rirkg) 
ve'LE  raven  (stem  velv^) 
ki'rfii  buck,  male  (stem  kirfi^) 

§ 9.  u,  w 


Short,  obscure  may  change  to  w or  v. 
tu'urkin  thou  saj’^est  ty,'wtww  word 
ru'urkin  thou  splittest  pi'wgg  the  split  one 
ru'urkin  thou  scrapest  ru'wgg  the  scraped 

one 

^•M'w’fc/nthoudisplacest  ru'wgg  displaced 
rg'orkm  thou  pluckest  rg'wgo  plucked 


gq'tvilen  he  has  said 
gq'rvilen  he  has  split 
ga'n'j^lhi  he  has 
scraped 

ge'ngilin  he  has  dis- 
placed 

geigo'len  he  has 
plucked 
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§ 10.  Intervocalic  Elision 

(1)  Intervocalic  w,  y,  {i),  and  g are  either  much  weakened  or  drop 
out  altogether.  This  happens  particularly  when  the  vowels  preceding 
and  following  these  sounds  are  alike.  After  an  elision,  the  two  vowels 
are-often  assimilated. 

ne'ekiTc<new-elcik  daughter 
gag,la'len  < gagala'len  he  has  passed  by 
gaa'lhiLen<gaya'lhiLen  he  has  moved  away 
muwa' qea^Tc <muwa' qega^k  let  me  sit  down! 
ya'ilhin  and  ya'gilhm  foot 
rniti'nmuut<mit-i-tmu-git  we  killed  thee  10.12 
pe'gtu-u'rgirgin  <pe' gti-v>u'rgirgin  runner-noise  32.10 
Hm^erTcin<  6ime'tirlcin  thou  creakest 

(2)  i + y followed  by  a vowel,  and  y + i preceded  by  e and  /,  form 
neutral  i (see  § 2,  p.  644).  The  preceding  / is  assimilated  by  this 
neutral  i. 

ge%Lin<ge'yiLxn  given 
tig'lhm<,tiyg'lhm  vein 
qig'lhm  and  qiyg'lhm  heel 
gei'lqdLin<ge-yi'lqaLin  he  slept 
mi' ilhit <mi'yilhit  I will  give  thee 

^11.  Phonetic  Influences  between  Words 

The  changes  described  in  §§  6-10  occur  not  only  in  word  composi- 
tion, but  also  between  the  end  and  beginning  of  words  that  form  parts 
of  a syntactic  unit. 

gumni'n  ewkioewhnala'e^  KgumniJn  c'wkwew  gglg'e^  my  left-hand 
driving-reindeer  passed  by 

ya^'ran  mu'ri  nan-fienai'pu-me're<ya^'rat  mu'ri  we  grew  too 
angry  {ya^'rat  too  much;  mu'ri  we;  an'nmai'pu  to  become 
angry) 

Enne'n-  urn  dHqe'm  mtg'e‘ <dHqe'p  nito'^  a nail  went  out  {Enne'n' 
one;  dHqe'p  nail;  ntg,  -flitg  to  go  out;  -f  3d  per.  sing.) 
ni'mnimip-a'lhityaH<ni'mnimit  ya'lhitydH  the  neighboring 
camp  moved  away 

Sometimes  n or  t is  inserted  between  two  vowels — one  terminal,  the 
next  initial — that  come  together  in  a sentence. 

tele  g-vi^' td-n-i' irhin  gradually  dying  he  is 

Such  insertions,  as  well  as  the  assimilation  of  sounds  belonging  to 
different  words,  are  used  with  a great  deal  of  freedom. 
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§ 12.  Initial  Consonantie  Clusters 
I have  found  the  following  initial  consonantie  clusters: 


Initial 

sound 

Second  sound 

b 

m n 

fi 

r 

1 

P 

p6 

pn 

pft 

pr 

pi 

t 

in 

tr 

k 

km 

kr 

kl 

11 

qrl 

gr 

ql 

K 

m 

mn 

mft 

mr 

ml 

n 

nr 

fi 

fii 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  the  stops  and  nasals,  with  following 
nasal  r and  I,  are  the  only  admissible  classes  of  initial  clusters,  and 
not  all  the  combinations  of  these  are  found.  The  combination  p6 
seems  exceptional  in  this  series.  Combinations  which  occur  in  initial 
but  not  in  medial  position  are  printed  in  italics. 

Examples: 
pr  interjection  88.17 
pre!rem  meat  pudding 
pldgi'  that  is  all  107.21 
pla'lcilhin  boot 

plegtuwa'rkin  thou  takest  off  the  boots 
pne'rlctn  thou  whettest  it 
pflo'rkm  thou  imbibest 
tni'rkin  thou  sewest 
inairg^'ti  to  the  dawn  135.16 
traya' aa^n  shall  1 use  it?  93.19 
trennilce'wTcwd^n  I shall  do  to  it  99.10 
lani'ndqdi  small  son  126.11 
Tcri'tTcin  upper  course  of  a river 
kloka'lhm  a kind  of  berry 
qra'qu  to  the  disowning  94.30 
qres'qi'wkwi^  git  enter!  102.35 
qlalulqai  little  man  9.6 
gro'e^  she  brought  forth  104.8 
mle'rkin  thou  breakest 
mne-ede'nilin  sacrificing-shaman  42.5 
mn^ wkwenmik  let  us  go  away!  17.8 
mra' gtia^k  I shall  go  home  99.2 
vltq! yo^fiin  shall  we  visit  him?  108.10 
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nre'q-i-gjt  what  dost  thou  want?  125.6 
fildn'fdet  flame 

qnaunra' gtaty^  take  wife  home  115.8 
Since  many  stems  consist  of  consonantic  clusters  that  are  not  admis- 
sible either  medially  or  initially,  a great  number  of  very  curious  pho- 
netic changes  of  stems  occur,  either  by  consonantic  assimilation  or 
dissimilation,  or  by  the  insertion  of  auxiliary  vowels.  Since  these 
changes  are  not  so  frequent  in  Koryak,  the  latter  dialect  often  shows 
the  original  form  of  the  stem,  which  can  not  be  recognized  from  the 
Chukchee  forms  alone.  I will  give  here  examples  of  a series  of  pho- 
netic changes  of  this  type. 

(1)  Medial  modifications. 


Initial  cluster  of  stems 

Initial  form 

Probable  stem 

Medial  form 

pn 

*pn 

Win 

in 

*tn 

nn 

m 

Hn 

nil 

fctn 

*km 

vm 

gl 

*ql 

H 

(2)  In  the  second  group  the  stem,  when  in  initial  position,  loses  the 
first  sound  of  the  consonantic  cluster. 


Initial  form 

Probable  stem 

Medial  form 

k 

*rk 

Tk 

P 

*lp 

Ip 

k 

*lk 

Ik 

Q 

*lq 

*9 

1 

HI 

til 

it  and  ttk 

Hk 

tik 

V) 

*wkw 

(wkw) 

V 

Hv 

(tv) 

(3)  In  a few  cases  a substitution  of  sounds  occurs,  partly  due  to  the 
phonetic  laws  described  before. 


Initial 

Probable  stem 

M edial 

r 

*r 

ni 

9 

*9 

A,  y 

• Not  in  all  cases. 
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(4)  In  a great  many  cases  an  auxiliary  vowel  is  introduced  between 
the  members  of  the  cluster. 


Initial 

Probable  stern 

Medial 

pr  and  piT 

*pr 

pr 

piik 

•pk 

pk 

pin 

*pn 

mn 

V and  tuw 

*lv 

tv 

tilt 

*it 

u 

k and  tik 

*lk 

Ik 

til 

*a 

1 

kit 

*kt 

ft 

yit 

*yi 

kiy 

*ky 

99 

tim 

*tm 

nni 

fit 

*ft 

f" 

milk 

*mk 

vtk 

nip 

*ilp 

vip 

m 

*ai 

nt 

iio 

*nv 

vip 

rif 

*rf 

’•? 

fit 

*fl 

tr  or  nr 

*rr 

rr 

Qiy 

*<iy 

•y 

iifl(t') 

*vy 

vp 

wiy 

*wy 

wp 

lU 

*n 

1 

2/w 

*yf 

V 

iuw 

*tv 

bv 

tin 

*in 

ih 

stem 


*pne 

pnt'rkm  thou 

whettest  it 

*tni 

tni'rkm  thou  sew- 
est  it 

*tni 

tni'urkm  thou 
sendest  it 

*kminet 

kmine'  tirkrn  she 
brings  forth 

qli'kkin 

twenty  (lit.,  that 
of  a man) 

*rkile  or 

kile'nnin  he  fol- 

*rkele 

lowed  them  50.8 

*rkur 

ku'rirkm  thou 
buj'^est  it 

*rkipl 

ki'  plinen  she 
struck  her  86.5 

*lpinf 

pi’nfiTkin  thou 
givest  to  him 

yiineinnf.' qin  she  whetted  it  44.4 

ge'nnilin  he  sewed 

gen'niu'lin  he  sent  it 

^efwmi'neLin  she  brought  forth 

(Flikkeu'kKlin  nineteen  (lit.,  one 
lacking  to  a man) 
gerJcele'lin  she  followed  him  37.1 

ge'rkuLin  he  bought 

ga'rkiqylil^  he  had  struck  86.7 

galjpi' nfilhi  he  gave 
nilpi'nfiqenat  they  gave  them  14.3 
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stem 


*lpinit  or 

pini'irJcm  thou 

*lpmit 

kindest  him 

*lqdt 

qd'tyi^  he  left 
100.16 

*lqdin 

qdineu'nin  he  shot 
at  it  78.13 

*tku 

hi'rkm  thou  con- 
sumest  it 

*wkut 

wuti'lhin  tying 
stick  104.24 

*tva 

vg/rkin  he  is  125.2 

vetta' rkin  he 
stands 

iDetba'lin  standing 
48.3 

*pr 

pi'rgd^n  thou  hast 
plucked  it 
px'i'rkin  he  tears 
out 

*pJcir 

puki'rgdH  they 
came  64.2 

*pfllo 

pmlo'nhi  he  asked 
him  80.3 

*tvu 

tu'wnen  she  prom- 
ised it  49.6 

*ttu 

tittu'rkin  he  blows 

*tle 

tile'dH  they  moved 
64.9 

*tke 

tike'rkm  thou 

smellest  of 

*yto 

yito’nbn  he  pulls  it 
out  45.2 

*kyeu 

kiye'  wkwi^  he 
awoke  55.8 

O 

timne'n  he  killed 
him  43.11 

*gtifb 

giti'  n-lu'  Iqdl 
pretty  face 

*mlc 

mu'kibin  more  nu- 
merous 12.3 

*npe 

nipe'dH  they  came 
ashore  7.8 

*Mo 

nito'd  he  went  out 
56.4 

nelpini' tya^n  they  bound  him  8.1 

ge'lqaLvn  he  left  59.1 

nilqaineu' nin  they  shot  78.10 

ge'tkuUn  he  consumed  it  7.2 

ge'wTcuLxn  they  had  tied  him  20. 10 

qatva'rlan  stay!  57.3 
gatve'  ttalen  he  stood 

nitv^ttaqen  he  stood  48.1 

ge'priUn  plucked  out 

ndpriffln  they  tore  off  30.7 

ge’pTciLxn  he  came  8.6 

namnilo' a^n  they  asked  him  66.24 

gq'tv^len  he  promised  101.21 

gettu'lin  he  blowed 
mmldgit  let  me  move  thee!  89.7 

galtkelen  he  smelled 

gagto'len  he  had  been  pulled  out 
42.8 

geggeu'lin  he  awoke  55.3 

na'nmua^n  they  killed  him  8.2 

ni'gtiilqin  he  is  pretty 

nu'mlcdqin  numerous  12.7 

g^mpdlxn  they  landed  12.9 

ganto'l&n  he  has  gone  out  8.4 
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Stem 


niti' rTcin  it  de- 

ge'ntilin it  has  detached  itself 

taches  itself 

*nvo 

no'orlan  he  begins 

gamge'len  he  has  begun 

*rg 

ri'girhin  he  digs 

ge'rgilm  he  has  dug  out 

out 

*g'lo 

gilo'len  the  one  sor- 

niglo'qhi she  sorrowed  27.10 

rowing  27.12 

*rr 

ri'rig  untying 

nerri'net  they  were  untied  63.11 

63.12 

*rrl 

rirri'lirlcin  he  puts 
down 

rirrx'lnin  he  let 

gerri'Lin  he  has  put  down 

nerri'lhd^n  they  set  him  free  8.2 

him  go  121.33 

*vya 

vUia' arJcin  he  lets 

gavga'Len  he  has  let  go 

go  (an  animal) 

*vyyo 

wi'yowi  sling 

gawgo'ta  with  a sling 

*llep 

lUe'pgi*  he  looked 

(jdLe'pgi^  look!  79.11  (stem  lilf.  eye; 

7.6 

-p  to  put  on) 

*ygu 

yu'  urkin  thou 

ge'igulin  he  has  bitten  it 

bitest  it 

*bvi 

bxmi'pit  piece  cut 

nine'bvijin  they  cut  it  72.18 

off  72.19 

*ln 

IfnirTcm  he  has 

ti'lhigit  I have  you  as  15.8 

him  as 

The  change  from  initial  r to  medial  n occurs  only  in  transitive 

verbs: 

refurlcin  thou  pier- 

geneu'lin  he  pierced 

cest  it 

ru'rlcin  thou  eatest 
it 

rinelrlcin  he  flies 

genu'lin  he  ate 

but 

geri'nelin  he  flew 

Initial  ti  is  sometimes  replaced  by  ii  (see  § 2,  p.  646). 

bi'bi-to'ota  before  the  entrance  (lit,  entrance  before),  instead  of 
ti'  Li-tto'  oba. 


In  a number  of  cases  stems  seem  to  be  reduplicated  when  initial, 
and  lose  this  reduplication  in  medial  position. 

slow  ni'nfeqin  the  slow  one  (stem  oife) 

yg,rgfni  house  gara'len  having  a house  (stem  rg) 

ygrg'ni  sleeping-room  ggrg'Un  having  a sleeping-room 

(stem  rg) 
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Perhaps  the  initial  y of  the  last  two  examples  is  derived  from  r,  as 
in  Koryak  it  replaces  r. 

Irregular  is — 

iWJfcm  he  arranges  a rein-  get'i^'lelin  he  has  arranged  a rein- 
deer driving-match.  deer  driving-match 

When  a stem  consisting  of  a consonantic  cluster  stands  alone,  auxil- 
iary vowels  are  introduced  after  the  initial  and  before  the  terminal 

consonant. 


pi' nil  news  (stem  pnl) 
ku'icil  one-eyed  man  (stem  kkl) 


§ ±3.  Pronunciatioti  of  3Len  avd  Wofneii 


The  pronunciation  of  the  women ^ differs  from  that  of  the  men. 
Women  generally  substitute  ^ for  <5  and  r,  particularly  after  weak 
vowels.  They  also  substitute  hk  for  rk  and  bh.  The  sounds  t and  r 
are  quite  frequent;  so  that  the  speech  of  women,  with  its  ever-recuri  ing 
b,  sounds  quite  peculiar,  and  is  not  easily  understood  by  an  inexperi- 
enced ear.  Women  are  quite  able  to  pronounce  b and  r,  and  when 
quoting  the  words  of  a man,— as,  for  instance,  in  tales, — use  these 
sounds.  In  ordinary  conversation,  however,  the  pronunciation  of  men 
is  considered  as  unbecoming  a woman. 

Examples  are— 


Men’s  pnonunclation 

ra'mkibhin 

Pa'rkala 

bUmlUi'ta 

Claivu'urgm 


Women’s  pronunciation 

Sa'mkibSin 

Pa'bbala 

kUmfla'ta 

Saivu'tcbSin 


people 
by  Parkal 
by  a buck 
(a  name) 


The  men,  particularly  in  the  Kolyma  district,  drop  intervocalic 
consonants,  principally  n and  t.  In  this  case  the  two  adjoining  vow- 
els are  assimilated. 


nitva'qaat  < nitva'qenat 
gei'miLeeKgei'miLinet 
ti'rTciir<ti'rkitir 


>An  example  of  woman’s  pronunciation  is  given  in  my  Chukchee  Mythology  (Publications  of  the 
Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  vm,  pp.  144,  145);  and  more  fully  in  my  Chukchee  Materials 
pp.  121-126,  Nos.  26,  27,  28. 
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It  would  seem  that  this  process  of  elimination  of  intervocalic  con- 
sonants has  been  very  important  in  the  development  of  the  present 
form  of  the  Chukchee  (see  § 10). 

Among  the  maritime  Chukchee,  the  men  use  both  the  fuller  and 
shoiter  forms.  Among  all  the  branches  of  the  tribe,  women  use  only 
the  fuller  forms. 


Koryak  (§§  14-18) 

§ 14:.  Vowels 

The  system  of  vowels  of  the  Koryak  is  considerably  reduced. 
Corresponding  to  the  Chukchee,  we  ma}’^  distinguish  three  classes 


of  vowels: 

(1)  Weak  vowels  i 

d u 

(2)  Strong  vowels  e 

0,  Q 

(3)  Neutral  vowels  1 

a 

1 1 

E an 

In  this  series,  e and  u are  rare 

e is  generally  replaced  by  o 
H is  generally  replaced  by  i or  a 

A comparison  of  the  table  of  Koryak  vowels  with  that  of  the 
Chukchee  vowels  shows  that  the  glide  ‘i  is  missing,  e has  taken  the 
place  of  e,  and  a neutral  that  of  e weak  and  a strong  (see  § 3). 

Diphthongs  formed  with  terminal  i and  u occur,  but  the  n of  the 
Chukchee  is  often  replaced  by  w or  v. 

Kor.  Kam.  apa'vekin  Chukchee  apa'wkm 

In  the  dialect  of  the  Kei’ek,  i often  replaces  strong  e,  and  is  a 
strong  vowel. 

Kor.  Kam.  Kerek  Chukchee 

me'  mil  thong-seal  mi'mil  thong-seal  mt'mil  spotted  seal 

tann^'ti  tanni'ti  tann^'ti  to  a tannin 

I have  observed  that  the  Asiatic  Eskimo,  when  speaking  Chuk- 
chee, also  have  a tendency  to  replace  e by  i.  They  say — 

mi'  mil  instead  of  Chukchee  m%'mil  spotted  seal 
tirga! arkin  instead  of  Chukchee  terga' ai'Tcin  he  cries 

I do  not  know  whether  this  peculiarity  of  the  Eskimo  is  related 
to  that  of  the  Kerek. 

§14 
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Stop 

Affrlcative 

Nasal 

Contin- 

ued 

Lateral 

Trill 

Surd 

Sonant 

Surd 

Sonant 

Surd 

Sonant 

Labial 

P 



— 

— 

— 

m 

V 

— 

— 

Alveolar  .... 

t 

— 

— 

— 

— 

n 

s,  c 

(i  t)  { ' 

Palatalized  alveolar 

t- 

(1- 

— 

— 

— 

n' 

8\  6 

— 

Palatal 

k 

— 

— 

— ' 

1 ~ 

fl 

— 

— 

Velar 

Q 

9 

— 

— 

— 

z 

— 

Glottal 

— 

i 

1 

1 

h,  w,  y, 


§ 16.  Comparisori  with  Chuhchee 

The  principal  differences  between  this  system  and  that  of  the 
Chukchee  are  found  in  the  series  of  affricatives,  laterals,  and  trills. 
The  laterals  and  trills  are  absent  in  the  Koryak  of  Kamenskoye. 

(1)  i is  often  replaced  by  c (in  Kor.  II,  pronounced  like  English  sh). 

Koryak  II  oia'kocik  Kor.  96.22  (Chukchee  uwa^qoie' gti  Kor. 

95.6) 

ora'ceJc  Kor.  102.17  (Koryak  I oya'iek  Kor.  101.1) 

(2)  <5‘  and  j‘  are  replaced  by  a strong  and  long  yy. 

Tco'yyon  the  one  bought  (Chukchee  Ico'j'o) 

(3)  As  in  Chukchee,  Z is  closely  related  to  5,  s,  (see  § 2). 

la'xlan  winter  iE'xtex  cold 

gayi'sqata  sleep!  Kor.  31.8  tiyayi'lqatifi  I will  sleep  Kor.  31.8 

pipi'kalflm  mouseKor.  58.7  Mouse- Woman  Kor. 

23.3 

valvi'mtila^nan  to  Raven-  va' tvi-fia' ut  Raven- Woman  Kor. 

Man  Kor.  12.4  18.4 

Correspondences  of  Koryak  Z and  Chukchee  5,  s',  s,  and  viceversd,^ 
are  also  not  rare. 

Koryak  yaZyi'wZ^m  he  entered  Kor.  13.9  (Chukchee  resqi' wJcwi^ 

il.2) 

vos‘qe!ti  to  darkness  Kor.  57.6  (Chukchee  126.1) 

(4)  Koryak  Z is  pronounced  almost  like  Polish  Z (Russian  i),  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  touching  the  upper  teeth,  the  posterior  part  of  the 
back  of  the  tongue  being  depressed  at  the  same  time.  The  tip  of 
the  tongue  is  a little  farther  back  than  in  the  corresponding  Polish 
sound.  This  sound  may  be  recognized  even  preceding  an  i. 

gavi^'yalin  he  has  died  (Chukchee  gevi^'Uri) 
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[ 

I 

I 


The  ordinary  post-alveolar  I is  also  found. 
naw'anpil  little  woman. 
milya'qpil  small  shell  Kor.  23.8 

(5)  The  Chukchee  l and  l are  replaced  by  a sonant  sound  produced 
by  contact  between  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and  the  ujiper  teeth  and 
between  the  back  of  the  tongue  and  the  palate.  The  sound  is  con- 
tinued, and  accompanied  by  a slight  trill  of  the  back  of  the  tongue. 
Although  this  sound  replaces  both  l and  L of  Chukchee,  I have 
retained  for  it  the  second  Chukchee  symbol,  x. 

(6)  The  Chukchee  r is  replaced  in  Koryak  I by  y,  which,  with  pre- 
ceding vowels,  forms  diphthongs.  ‘ 

The  y of  the  Koryak  is  always  pronounced  with  a raising  of  the 
tip  of  the  tongue,  which  gives  it  a somewhat  sibilant,  strongly  as- 
pirated effect.  In  Paren  it  sounds  sometimes  almost  like  <5. 


Kor.  Kam. 

koi'nm 

va'ylan  Kor.  13.10 
nito'yJcin  Kor.  12.6 
yalqi'wikin  Kor.  13.9 
ya'qiykin  Kor.  06. 14 

tiyayai' tifi  I’ll  go  home 
Kor.  30.5 

Paren 

ye'h  Kor.  60.1.,  64.14 
ya'Jvinnen 


Chukchee 

koi'nm  cup 
va'rkin  there  is 
fiito'rkin  he  goes  out 
resqi'wkwi^  11.2,  19.3  he  entered 
7'e^qdrkin  18.6  what  has  happened 
to  you? 

ra'gtie^  he  goes  home  122.7 
He'll  there 

He'lvinnin  he  will  vanquish  him; 
but  ya'lvutlnen  Kor.  92.20 


In  a number  of  cases  r is  replaced  by  s',  s,  t,  or  6. 


Koryak 

gayi'btalin  Kor.  17.3 
ga'Hbilin  Kor.  15.10 
gibgolai'ti  to  a high  place 
Kor.  20.1 
fiabUm  Kor.  60.9 
gapi's'qalin  Kor.  84.11 
yi'ssik  Kor.  39.2 
gi'ssa  Kor.  18.7 
ina'ssina’h  Kor.  24.10 

wu'ssifL  Kor.  30.3 
-gitfl(in) 
palqa'  thiifim 


Chukchee 

geyirre'liin  96.21  it  was  full 
ge'lhilin  64.4  he  had  him  for 
girgo'lqtn  124.1  from  above 

fla'rgin  49. 7 outside 
gepi'rqilin  she  fell  down 
ri'rik  to  untie  something 
gir  thou 

ine'rrine  marline  spike,  awl  (in- 
strument to  untie  with) 

7vU'r7'i  on  the  back 
-gi7'g{in)  abstract  noun 
palqa'tirgin  old  age 


1 1 have  written  the  i corresponding  to  Chukchee  diphthongs  with  i,  while  for  the  sound  cor- 
responding to  r I have  retained  y. 
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The  sound  r appears  in  Koryak  1 folk-lore  as  characteristic  of 
several  monsters  and  evil  spirits.  It  is  also  used  in  Russian  loan- 
words. 

Tca'i'man  pocket  (from  KapManTi) 
preka'ssek  commercial  agent  (from  npHKamHKT>) 
talqar'  sugar  (from  caxapi) 

In  the  last  of  these  the  r is  palatalized. 

(7)  In  Koryak  II,  r is  used  in  the  same  way  as  in  Chukchee,  and 
also  sometimes  replaces  the  Z of  Koryak  I. 

Ica'inak-ru  (village  Reki  nnok)  | image  of  a guardian 

Tca'mak-Ju  (Kamenskoye)  J 

In  other  cases  r is  replaced  by  s',  6,  as  in  Koi'yak  I. 

Chukchee  Kor.  Kam.  Voyampolka,  Kamchatka 

ti'rlcitir  sun  ti'ylcitiy  Kor.  19.3  tiikitit 

e'ne)'  star  a'nay  e'ner 

mu'ri  we  mu'yi  (dual)  mu'ri  (dual) 

(8)  The  Chukchee  f is  replaced  by  y or  by  palatalization  of  the 
preceding  consonant  in  Koiyak  I,  by  t in  Koryak  II. 

Koryak  I,  gape' nyilen  he  attacked  him.  Kor.  96.8  (Chukchee 
pe'nfinen  YioY.  95.10,  Koryak  II,  gape'ntilen,  Kor.  96.26) 

(9)  In  the  dental  series,  s appears  chiefly  in  place  of  Chukchee  r; 
6 sometimes  replaces  y;  t6  often  replaces  tk. 

missaa'lpmi  we  shall  hear  (Chukchee  mirraa'lomi) 
ii'hil  tongue  Kor.  56.4  (Chukchee  yi'liil  7.10) 
giUa't  legs  Kor.  57.2  (Chukchee  gitlca't  51.4) 
qilu'tixo  drum!  Kor.  59.4  (Chukchee  qilu'tkui^) 

(10)  y often  replaces  Chukchee  g. 

yikda'vekm  he  makes  haste  (Chukchee  gazda'tirkm) 
tayyenivo'ykin  he  began  to  cough  Kor.  84.20  (Chukchee  teggz 
102.35) 

(11)  V often  replaces  Chukchee  w.  Initial  v is  much  more  fre- 
quent than  initial  w. 

vdlo'm  Kor.  55.7  (Chukchee  walo'm  32.7)  to  hear. 

(12)  d'  of  the  Kamenskoj^e  dialect  is  analogous  to  the  same  sound 
in  Chukchee,  and  appears  after  palatalized  n. 

Kor.  Kam.  nav)-i'nd'zda^n<^w-i-nyu-la^n  thQ  oxiq  serving  ior 
a wife  (stems  nav)  woman;  nyu  to  watch  the  herd) 

Chukchee  nexmd'v!lin<.neu-nyu-lin  (stems  ntw,  -nyu  [?’iw]) 
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The  Paren  n in  this  position  is  simply  palatalized,  and  we  have 
the  corresponding  word  fiewi'nrvuWn. 

In  the  same  way,— 

Kamenskoye  na'nd’en,  or  even  fia'njen  (from  naJnyeri) 

Paren  na'n'&n  that  one 

(13)  h is  almost  a velar  continuant,  and  after  consonants  sounds 
similar  to 

pcilqa'  thenin  and  pdlqa! tgenin 

qiya'thi  Kor.  21.10  come!  (Chukchee  qdye'tyi^  15.11) 

(14)  wg  or  (labialized  g)  replaces  Chukchee  labialized  it,  {whv). 

Koryak  Chukchee 

lyiwgiH'ta  Kor.  32.1  iwkuti'td  37.3  drinking 

gawgu'Lin  Kor.  23.4  ga'wkuhin  20.10  they  tied  him 

qakya’wgi  Kor.  28.9  qdgge'wkwi^  75.31  wake  up! 

(15)  X often  replaces  Chukchee  q. 

(16)  In  place  of  the  glottal  stop  of  Chukchee,  when  due  to  the 
elision  of  q^  the  older  q is  often  retained  or  replaced  by  x. 

ts'xiex  cold  (Chukchee  td^'ten) 

mdqmit  arrows  (dual)  (Chukchee  md^'mit^  plural) 

The  glottal  stop  of  Koryak  is  alwa3^s  stronger  than  the  corre- 
sponding sound  of  Chukchee,  and  has  a tendency  to  lengthen  the 
preceding  vowel. 

yd^'ekin  he  overtakes  (Chukchee  yo^'rkin) 

(17)  ’ indicates  a pause  (glottal  stop),  which  does  not  occur  in 
Chukchee.  upirCali'nin  he  kicked  him 

(18)  The  marked  tendency  of  Chukchee  to  lose  intervocalic  conso- 
nants like  y,  y,  and  — a tendency  which  in  the  men’s  speech  affects 
also  n and  t — is  absent  in  Koryak;  and  consequently  many  fuller 
forms  occur  which  presumably  explain  the  frequent  vocalic  clus- 
ters of  Chukchee.  In  all  those  cases  in  which  the  Chukchee  loses 
intervocalic  consonants,  these  are  found  in  Koryak. 

Kor.  Kam.  tyd^'ga^an  I overtook  him  (Chukchee  tiyo^'a^n) 

Other  words  that  retain  no  trace  of  the  intervocalic  consonant  in 
Chukchee  have  it  in  Koryak. 

vai'am  river  (Chukchee  ve'an) 
yawa'ykin  he  uses  it  (Chukchee  ya'arkin) 

axe  (Chukchee  a^'al,  but  also  aHTia'tti,  aH-ga'tti,  ga'tti 
hatchet) 

uyitvat  to  play  Kor.  32  7 kchee  uutvet  43.3) 
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These  older  forms  are  even  more  pronounced  in  Paren. 
Kor.  Paren  ei'ek  lamp  intu'welpiy  son-in-law 

Kor.  Kam.  a'ak  mtu'xdpiy 

Chukchee  dek  mtu'ulpir 

The  Chukchee  cluster  Ih  is  replaced  by  In  in  Kamenskoye. 
Kor.  Kam.  ke'nmilnin  root  (Chukchee  ke'nmjlhin) 

§17.  Vocalic  Ablaut 


The  range  of  the  ablaut  is  more  restricted  in  the  Koryak  of  Kam- 
enskoye than  in  Chukchee. 

% changes  into 
u changes  into  o; 

the}' said  Kor.  21.2  gewnivg'len  he  said  Kor.  14. 1 
nu'tamit  country,  land  ya! nya-nota'lo  foreigners 

but  a as  ablaut  of  e does  not  occur,  both  sounds  being  represented 
by  a neutral  a.  The  Chukchee  | is  replaced  by  the  same  sound 
that  represents  the  ablaut  of  i. 

The  neutral  a is  exemplified  in  the  following  words  of  the  Kam- 
enskoye dialect: 


Kor.  Kam. 


Chukchee 


kali'ykm  (stem  kali)  keli't'km  (stem  keli) 

nu'tanut  land  (stem  nuta)  nu'Unut  (stem  nutc) 

a'kkat  sons  (stem  a'kka)  e'kkei  (stem  ekke) 

aima'wikin  thou  approachest  (stem  eime'ui'kin  (stem  eimeu) 
aimaw) 

kama'na  dish  (stem  kama)  keme'ni  (stem  keme) 

Since  a is  neutral,  these  stems  are  also  combined  with  weak  vow- 


els. For  instance, 

jJtix-kama'Iia  heavy  dish  (from  itti  heavy,  dear) 

There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  the  a represents  the  type  a. 


which  requires  the  ablaut, 

t'vil-tg'mtgm  goitre,  long  tumor  (stems  long,  tg'mtgvi 

tumor);  Chukchee  tg'mtgm 

load  of  food  for  winter  use  Kor.  86.17  (stems  qatgp 
fish  for  winter  use;  imt  load);  Chukchee  qata'p-e'mit 

An  example  of  the  occurrence  of  e,  corresponding  to  Chukchee  |, 
is — 


(stem  mgyg)’,  Chukchee  m^revitr  (stem  ?«|r|) 
qapdnyilen  she  attacked  her,  Kor.  96.8  (stemy?e??y);  Chukchee 
pe'nfinen  Kor.  95.10  (stem  pgnf) 
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I Since  the  vowel-pair  j-a,  and  the  vowels  | and  a of  Chukchee, 
are  much  more  common  than  the  i and  u groups,  the  ablaut  is  not 
I as  striking  a feature  of  Koryak  as  it  is  of  Chukchee. 

! In  tlie  Karaenskoye  dialect  the  ablaut  of  i and  u is  not  as  rigidly 
I required  as  in  Chukchee.  Particularly  in  word  composition  the 
; weak  vowels  often  remain  uninfluenced  by  the  strong  vowels  with 

I 

j which  they  come  into  contact.  We  find,  for  instance, — 

' naptld -mu' yu  instead  of  naptlal -mo' yo  we  are  left. 

! The  weak  i of  Chukchee,  which  is  due  to  the  contraction  of  thi 
and  6hi  into  ti  and  ^ j,  does  not  occur,  since  the  consonantic  cluster 
remains  unchanged. 

palqa' thitnin  or  pdlqathe'nm  old  age  (compare  Chukchee 
palqa'tirgin  <palqa!  thirgin) 

Initial  u inserted  before  iw,  labialized  k (wkw),  and  y,  occurs  here 
as  in  Chukchee,  and  is  neutral. 

Koryak  Chukchee 

uwa'tikin  he  kisses  (stem  xmat)  ukvx^ trkin  (stem  ukwet) 

aya^'qui  husband  (stem  uya^'qut)  nwq^'qut  (stem  xiwq^'quH) 

Several  dialects  of  both  groups  of  the  Koryak  have  retained  the 
vowels  e and  |.  These  have  the  ablaut  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Chukchee. 

Kor.  Kamensko3fe  gatai'kilin  (stem  taiki)  1 

Kor.  Faren  g^tei'kdin  (stem  tiiki)  i he  has  made 

Chukchee  g^tei'kilin  (stem  teila)  \ 

§ 18.  Other  Phonetic  Processes 

Lack  of  Vocalic  Contraction. — When  two  vowels  come  together, 
contraction  rarely  occurs. 

Chukchee  Kor.  Kam. 

anqa'-nna'n  < anqa' -Eiina'n  anqa' -snna'n  sea-fish 

neu^'Uin<nexi-a^'ttin  naw-al'ttin  she-dog 

Medial  Consonantic  Processes. — The  alveolars  t and  i are  not  pala- 
talized by  following  g or  h (see  § 7,  26). 

Chukchee  Koryak 

palqa' ti-r g in  <palqat-gir gin  palqath-e'-nm  old  age 

n generally  remains  unchanged  before  other  consonants. 

Chukchee  Koryak 

tam-pera'rkin  < tan-pera'rkin  tan-peye'ykin  he  looks  well 
qinere'mpei^  take  meat  out  of  kokaUpalai' ke  they  take  meat 

kettle  for  me  (stemmjoe)  out  of  kettle  Kor.  27.5 

k before  other  consonants  occurs. 
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Chukchee 

nigtdq^n<ni<.  Ict-qen 
The  medial  clusters  iw,  pn,  pn, 
occur  in  Koryak. 

Chukchee 

gewmine'  hin  < ge-lcminel-lin 

amnilka  < a-pnl-Tca 
namliila' tinat  78.4  <^na-pfd- 
atinat 


Koryak 

nikt'd'qen  hard 

which  are  absent  in  Chukchee, 

Koryak 

gakmi'nalin  she  brought  forth 
a child 

apnilka  no  news 
gapfiilafivo'lenau  they  told 
about  Kor.  26.1 


Auxiliary  Yoweh. — The  most  frequent  auxiliary  vowel  is  /;  but 
a,  which  replaces  Chukchee  o,  also  occurs. 

Chukchee  Koryak 

yara'ni  yaya'na  house 

nittdqin  ni'ttaqin  heavy 

The  tei’minal  vowel  i in  Koryak  often  assumes  a more  per- 
ceptible nasalisation  than  the  corresponding  Chukchee  sound 
(see  § 2,  p.  645). 


e^ti  and  e^tin  to  the  sky  Kor.  14.9,  10. 

(Compare  Chukchee  anqa-iorme' ti  to  the  seashore  67.17) 
Initial  Consonantic  Clusters. — I have  found  the  following  initial 
clusters  in  the  Koryak  of  Kamenskoye: 


Initial 

sound 

Second  sound 

i 

m n 

fl 

y 

J 

V 

P 

pi 

pn 

pfi 

py 

pi 

t 

tn 

tn 

ty 

tv 

k 

km 

ky 

kl 

Q 

QV 

n 

9 

m 

ml 

n 

nl 

' 

fl 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  table  agrees  well  with  the  corresponding 
table  in  Chukchee  {v  being  throughout  replaced  by  y),  except  that 
tv  occurs,  which  is  impossible  in  Chukchee. 

Kor.  Kam.  Chukchee 

tvi'tilcm  he  stands  vetb'aJrkin  (stem  -tvetta) 

boUai'nik-tvt'ttkin  he  stands  gatme'tbaUn 

on  the  outer  part  of  the 
house  Kor.  43.5 
gatvi'lin  he  stood 
3045°— Bull.  40,  pt.  2—12 43 
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However,  va'ykin  Kor.  <tva-ykin  loses  its  initial  t. 

The  changes  that  occur  in  consonantic  stems  in  medial  and  initial 
position  are  quite  analogous  to  those  of  the  Chukchee,  except  that  k 
appears  with  following  consonant  in  initial  position.  Other  differ- 
ences are  shown  in  the  following  table; 


Chukchee 

Koryak 

Initial 

stem 

Medial 

Initial 

stem 

Medial 

pn 

*pn 

mn 

pn 

*2>n 

pn 

km 

*km 

xom 

km 

*km 

km 

k or  Ilk 

*tk 

Ilk 

k or  Ilk 

*tk 

td 

k 

*rk 

rk 

k 

*yk 

yk 

f 

*lq 

iq 

Q 

*lq 

Iq 

e or  tuw 

•tv 

tv 

V or  Iv 

•tv 

tv 

pin 

•pii 

mA 

plA 

•pA 

pA 

Ho 

•ilv 

7tlp 

Alv 

•Av 

nv 

rig 

* rg 

<■9 

8h  or  yig 

•sh 

sh 

tr  or  rlr 

*rr 

rr 

\yiy 

1 yi88 

*yy 

yy 

8S 

vA  (t) 

*vy 

vg 

vly 

•vy 

vy 

j/n 

*yg 

yip 

•Ig 

'9 

Examples: 

pna'ikni  he  whets 
tni'licirt  thou  sewest  it 
tni'vikin  thou  sendest  it 
kmina'tikin  she  brings  forth 

kuJyikm  thou  buyest  it 
pinye'kin  thou  givest  to  him 
qati'  you  left  Kor.  18.5 
ku'ikm  thou  consumest  it 
ki'phk  striking  Kor.  62.4 

va'ikin  he  is 

vafLvo'ykin  he  begins  to  stay 
Kor.  13.6 
tvi'tikin  he  stands 
tve'tik  to  stretch  Kor.  38.8 

pyi'lkin  thou  tearest  it  out 
pifiZo'lkin  thou  askest  him 
tittu'lkin  he  blows 
tila'ikin  he  moves 

tike'ikin  thou  smellest  of 


gapna'lm  he  has  whetted 
ganni'Un  he  has  sewed  it 
gannm'lin  he  has  sent  it 
gakmi'nalin  she  has  brought 
forth 

gaiku' ylin  he  has  bought  it 
galpi'nyden  he  has  given 
gaJlqahin  he  has  left  Kor.  17.3 
ga'tinlin  he  has  consumed  it 
qaykipla' gitta  strike  him!  Kor. 
23.8’ 

ga'tvaJen  he  has  been 
gatvaflvo'lenau  they  began  to 
stay  Kor.  23.1 
ga'tvllin  he  stood 
ga'tvelm  they  stretched  it  Kor. 

' 38.8 

gapyi'lin  he  has  torn  it  out 
gapnilo'len  he  has  asked 
gettu'lin  he  has  blown 
aala'lin  he  has  moved  Kor. 
14.9 

ga'tidm  he  smelled  of 
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yjto'iTcm  he  pulls  out 
time'Tcin  thou  killest  it 

nito’ykin  he  goes  out 
nivo'ilcin.  he  begins 

yigi'lcm  or  shi'kin  he  digs  out 
yi'ylkin  thou  untiest  it 
yi’ssik  to  untie  Kor.  39.2 

yissi'likin  thou  puttest  down 
vnjaJtekin  he  lets  go  (an  ani- 
mal) 

vwycHanfiwo'  ykin  a snow- 
storm set  in  Kor.  13.10 
yigu'ikm  thou  bitest  it 
ya'wikin  thou  piercest  it 
yu'kka  to  eat  Kor.  57.1 
yu'ikm  he  eats 
yina'lkm  he  flees 

Idapitbofivo' ykin  he  looks 
up  Kor.  42.8 
Irregular  is — 

iya^'ikin  he  arranges  a rein- 
deer driving-match 


gaUo'len  he  has  pulled  out 
ga'nmilen  he  has  killed  it 
Kor.’ 43.6 

ganto'lm  he  went  out  Kor.  48.6 
ganvo'len  he  has  begun  Kor. 
48.3’ 

ga'shilin  he  has  dug  out 
gayyi'lin  he  has  untied  it 
nassi'nvogmn  they  are  untying 
me  Kor.  39.3 
gassi'lin  he  has  put  down 
gavya'Ien  he  has  let  go 

gawya'lyolen  there  was  a snow- 
storm Kor.  13.1 
gaigu'lin  he  has  bitten 
gana'wlin  he  has  pierced  it 
ganu'linat  thej'^  have  eaten 
(transitive)  Kor.  57.2 
gayi'nalin  he  has  fled  (intransi- 
tive) 

aqaLcupnivo'ykin  he  looks  bad 
Kor.  13.8 

gali'yaHin  he  has  arranged  a 
reindeer  driving-match 


Dropping  of  Suffixes. — It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  all  dialects 
of  the  Koryak  tend  to  drop  the  last  syllables  or  sounds — mostly 
suflBxes — when  these  are  not  accented 


Kor.  Kam.  minj'lqanmik  or  mini'lqat  (Chukchee  mmi'lqdmnik) 
let  us  go  I 

Kor.  Kam.  gaa'zin,  Kor.  II  (village  Qare'nin)  geye'zin  or 
gey e' LI  (Chukchee  ge'chin),  he  has  come 
Kor.  Kam.  vi'tvitpili,  Kor.  II  (village  Voyampolka)  vi'tvitpi, 
small  seal 


Kamchadal  (§§  19-23) 
§ 19.  Vowels 

(1)  Weak  vowels  i i e u u M 

(2)  Strong  vowels  e ‘e  a o b 6 v 

(3)  Neutral  vowels  i e i d a u 


a 0 u 
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The  symbols  designate  the  same  sounds  as  those  in  Chukchee. 

/ almost  like  a diphthong  ?<?,  long;  a glide  from  long  i to  long  o. 
e like  English  a in  make^  long,  lips  wide  apart,  corners  of  mouth 
much  retracted. 

& French  eu  in  heurre. 

6 German  d in  offnen. 

u French  v,  in  lune^  but  harder;  more  like  the  Yakut  y. 

6 English  short  o in  not. 
u English  u in  hut. 
u as  in  Chukchee. 

“,  “ indicate  the  resonance  of  the  respective  vowels;  for  instance, 

in  Iclta^l  lc6ju' i^n. 

Unusual  length  and  shortness  are  expressed  by  the  macron  and 
breve  respectively. 

§ 20.  Consonants 


Stop 

Affricatlve 

Nasal 

Continued 

Lateral 

Surd 

Fortis 

Sonant 

Surd 

Fortis 

Surd 

Sonant 

Labial 

P 

p! 

— 

— 

m 

/ 

V 

— 

Alveolar 

t 

— 

— 

— 

n 

8 

z 

I { 

t 

1/ 

C 

j 

Palatized  alveolar. 

— 

— 

— 

n* 

8‘ 

Anterior  palatal... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X' 

Palatal 

k 

k! 

— 

— 

A 

Velar 

9 

9/ 

9 

— 

— 

X 

Glottal  

« » 

w,  y,  h 


f is  rather  rare;  for  instance,  in  flU  a fish  of  the  genus  Coi-egonm. 
X German  ch  in  Bach. 

X'  German  ch  in  ich. 

j French  .;’  in  jour,  but  with  a weak  preceding  trill,  somewhat  like 
Polish  rs  in  rzeka. 
z sonant  s,  as  in  French  rose. 

Z as  in  Koryak. 

w,  y,  always  consonantic. 

«,  glottal  stops,  the  former  only  after  short  vowels,  the  latter 
after  consonants,  as  in  vi'Vvil. 
r,  6',  w*,  are  pronounced  with  strong  initial  aspiration. 
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c,  i,  are  often  pronounced  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  in  dental 
position,  so  that  they  attain  a lisping  character,— 


j between  z'  and  z 
I G between  s'  and  s 

I 6 between  and  § 

I 1 am  inclined  to  attribute  this  mannerism,  which  is  affected  by 
many  individuals,  to  the  influence  of  the  speech  of  the  Russian 
I creoles  and  half-bloods,  who  have  this  peculiarity  in  the  whole  area 
between  the  Kolyma  and  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  In  Krasheninni- 
koff’s  records  there  are  only  slight  indications  of  this  tendency. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  some  of  the  older  dialects  had  this 
tendency.  Thus  Krasheninnikoff  writes  (in  my  transcription)— 


cemt  (Western  dialect) 
semt  (Southern  dialect) 


earth,  ground 


At  present  in  the  western  dialect,  the  only  one  surviving,  the 


word  is  pronounced  both  cimt  and  simt. 


§ 21.  Comparison  with  Chuhchee  and  Koryah 

(1)  Chukchee  r,  Koryak  I j,  <5,  s,  or  is  replaced  in  most  cases  by  y, 

Chukchee  Kamchadal 

git,,  gir  ki'ja  thou 

imi'ri  mu'ja  we 

(2)  Chukchee  and  Koryak  g is  replaced  by  Tc  or  x. 


Chukchee 

Koryak 

Kamchadal 

gUm 

gum 

Ici'mma 

I 

giliiingi 

yigi'n  gin 

xi'ligifi 

fish- net 

(3)  Initial  g of  the  comitative  and  verbal  prefix  (see  §§  48,  64,  66) 

replaced  by  Id. 

Chukchee 

Koryak 

Kamchadal 

gene'wdiid 

gana'wana 

Idne'ium 

with  a wife 

genu'lin 

ganu'lin 

Tdnu'Tdnin 

he  has  eaten 

(4)  Chukchee  gw  (Koryak  gv)  is 

replaced  by 

XV. 

xo'xval  thence 

(5)  Chukchee  and  Koryak  w and 

V are  replaced  by  hv. 

Chukchee 

Koryak 

Kamchadal 

watta'p 

vata'p 

hvata'pb 

reindeer-moss 

va'le 

va'la 

hvaU 

knife 

wi'ut 

viut 

Mvt 

whalebone 

vi'n'vi 

vi'nva 

hvi'nve 

secretly 
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(6)  The  glottal  stop  following  the  initial  vowel  of  Chukchee  and 
Koryak  is  often  replaced  by  x or  Tc  preceding  the  vowel. 


Chukchee 

Kor.  Kam. 

Kamchadal 

^i^'tin 

i^'nniin 

xei'ten 

neck 

i^'gn\  (fgi'lnin 

xei'hini 

wolf 

a^'hel 

<nan 

Tco'lol 

snow 

ala^'dl 

ke^'lal 

excrement 

(7)  Chukchee  L and  l are  replaced  tl  and  t6. 

Chukchee  Knmchadal 

iiLe'a‘1c  t6ek  I entered 

tie  therel 

(8)  In  Kamchadal,  I,  6,  c,  and y often  replace  one  another  (see  § 2, 
p.  646). 


6/dj6  thou  art  I' id  thou  wert 

txcjin  1 strike  him  txlin  1 •struck  him 

(9)  In  the  Sedanka  dialect,  c changes  to  j;  s changes  to  s;  and 


sometimes  k 

, k!  change  to  p,  ?/.' 

PIxamples: 

Okhotsk  dialect 

Sedanka  dialect 

cuncjifn 

juncjdi^n 

they  live 

sank 

zovlc 

into  the  wood 

ci'la-timix 

zla-tomx 

brother 

koni'n 

(jiXni'fi 

one 

kfo'llanin 

qfo'lkinin 

he  has  come 

• 

(10)  In  the  Sedanka  dialect  there  is  also  a tendency  to  drop  the  last 

syllables  of  suffixes. 

Not  as  many  auxiliary  vow 

els  occur  as  in  other 

dialects,  and  of  double  consonants  one.  is  always 

omitted. 

Okhotsk  dialect 

Sedanka  dialect 

a'tinum 

a'tnom 

village 

te'vsxicgk 

tc'vsxis 

I ascend 

' ki'mma 

kima' 

I 

(11)  Instead  of  the  pure??,  we  find  an with  somewhat  lateral  pro- 

nunciation. 

Okhotsk  dialect 

Sedanka  dialect 

E'nn 

E'hlU 

then 

§ 22.  Vocalic  Ablaut 

In  Kamchadal  the  ablaut  affects  almost  all  the  vowels,  which  are 
much  more  numerous  than  those  of  either  Chukchee  or  Koi’juik. 

I changes  to  «.  « changes  to  p. 

i changes  to  | or  p.  H changes  to  p. 

e changes  to  a.  " K changes  to  ^ or  jr. 
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Examples: 

Td't-tenlc  at  the  house 

A ^ 

sunTc  in  the  wood 
t',1^  ink  by  them 
k&'px'Knlc  in  the  trough 

ki'x'enk  in  the  river 
kuke' -hUmniii  he  cooked  it 

^ A A 


ke' stank  to  the  house  (stem  kist 

A.  0 

house) 

sank  to  the  wood  (stem  siin) 
txa'anke  to  them  (stem  itx) 
k^^px-^nk  to  the  trough  (stem 
kspx") 

ke'x'ank  to  the  river  (stem  k%x') 

AO  I 

koka  jg-hUmnen  he  began  to  cook 
it 


The  obscure  vowels  /,  f,  a,  are  neutral,  as  are  also  e,  a,  d.  In 
this  respect  Kamchadal  differs  from  Chukchee,  in  which  dialect 
vowels  that  are  hard  or  weak  never  appear  as  neutral. 

In  Kamchadal  the  initial  vowels  of  suffixes,  and  auxiliary  vowels, 
are  also  subject  to  the  ablaut,  their  form  being  determined  by  the 
vocalic  character  of  the  stem,  which  is  generally  monosyllabic. 
Thus  a system  develops  which  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  vocalic 
harmony  of  the  Ural  Altaic  languages, 
i ki'stenk  at  the  house  ke'stanlc  to  the  house  (stem  kist) 

\ A A AO  A 

■ kg'Vxonk  at  the  lake  ks'px-Rnk  at  the  trough 

j (stem  to  the  trough  (stem 

j tisuniilo'tijk  I always  live  in  the  woods  {ti  I;  sun  wood;  u auxiliary 
j vowel;  lo  to  live;  t always;  -jk  I) 

§ ^3.  Other  JPhonetic  Processes 

Consonantic  Clusters. — In  Kamchadal  consonantic  clusters  are  of 
fi'equent  occurrence.  I have  found,  for  instance,  ktxt,  txcp  txcjh., 
txctx.!  ntxcjh^  klkkn. 

Sometimes  auxiliary  vowels  are  inserted,  or  some  of  the  consonants 
have  a decided  vocalic  resonance,  but  more  often  the  clusters  are  free 
from  vocalic  elements.  The  peculiar  consonantic  character  of  pro- 
nunciation may  be  observed  also  among  the  Russianized  Kamchadal ; 
and  the  natives  are  taunted  by  the  Russian  creoles,  and  even  in  the 
intercourse  of  various  villages,  on  account  of  this  peculiarity  of  their 
speech.  Nevertheless  not  all  consonantic  clusters  are  admissible. 

U changes  to  nl. 

ko'lpl  (absolute  form),  kolp'nl'  Kkolpl-l'  (instrumental),  snow 
e'Therfi  (absolute  form),  ini  <il-l  (instrumental),  ear  (pi.  iH) 
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Note,  however, 

Ml  (absolute  form),  Mle'V  <Ml-V  (instrumental),  eye 

Auxiliary  FoitfeZs.— Auxiliary  vowels  are  introduced  to  avoid  con- 
sonantic  clusters  originating  by  composition,  although  the  corre^ 
spending  clusters  may  be  admissible  in  the  stem  itself.  All  neutral 
vowels  perform  this  function.  Although  i is  more  frequent  than 
all  the  others,  w,  b,  (a),  are  also  found  rather  often. 

Mle'V  < Ml-V  ej'e 
tveta'tijlc<itveta't-jlc  I work 

Initial  Clusters. — The  prefix  Id  is  omitted  before  ~k  and  Id 
Ido'lTcinin  he  has  come 

The  prefix  Tc  before  initial  Ic  and  Id  changes  to  x. 
xhe'jxtik  accept  him 

The  prefix  t of  the  first  person  singular  is  dropped  before  verbal 
stems  with  initial  t. 

txlin<ttxlin  I struck  him 

The  prefix  t of  the  first  person  singular  changes  to  t before 
verbal  stems  with  initial  ti  or  ti. 

Tci'mma  iiH'ninijlc  < t-Hnin-jlc  1 sew 

Compare  also 

Chukchee  Kor.  Kam.  Kamchadal 

^'tqin  a'ddifi  e'&keldx  the  bad  one 

wuwiUTca'lhin  ietie'lnin  ti'xtax  shrew 

Stems  with  the  initial  clusters  Ik  and  rfc,  when  appearing  at  the 
beginning  of  a word,  add  a preceding  vowel. 

i'lkarujc<lk-r-jc  (Chukchee  qdti'rkin<lqdt-rkm)  he  leaves 

In  other  cases  the  Chukchee  I or  r of  these  clusters  is  replaced 
by  t and  c respectively. 

Gkla'ujk<cklau-jk  (Chukchee  kila'urkin<i'kilau-rkm)  e runs 

§ 24.  Accent 

In  all  three  languages  the  accent  usually  recedes  to  the  beginning  of 
the  word,  even  as  far  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  syllable  from  the  end. 

Chukchee  pa' riLinm  shoulder-blade 

Kor.  Kam.  niqe' shiqenat  those  two  that  have  been  bought 

Kamchadal  kita'tilkajuknan  they  began  to  perform  the  cei’e- 
monial 
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To  give  emphasis  to  the  word,  the  accent  may  be  thrown  upon  the 
last  syllable,  the  vowel  of  which  then  changes  to  o. 


Chukchee  tipenhrko'n  < tipe'nhrlcin 
Kor.  Kam.  tipenn‘eko'n<.tipe'nn'eTcm 
Kamchadal  tipencijo'n<itipe'ncijin 


I attack  him 


MORPHOLOGY  (§§  25-129.) 


§25.  Morphological  Processes 

The  Chukchee  group  of  languages  uses  a great  variety  of  morpho- 
logical processes  for  expressing  grammatical  relations.  The  unity  of 
the  syntactic  group  which  forms  a close  unit  is  maintained  by  a law 
of  vocalic  harmony  which  requires  that  if  one  vowel  of  the  unit  is 
strong,  all  the  others,  that  may  be  either  weak  or  strong,  must  also 
take  the  strong  form.  This  law  does  not  act  in  any  particular  direc- 
tion ; but  whenever  a strong  vowel  appears  in  any  part  of  the  word, 
it  strengthens  all  the  other  preceding  and  following  vowels.  In  the 
present  condition  of  the  language,  this  law  is  not  quite  strictly  con- 
fined to  certain  vowels ; but  a few  stems  and  endings  that  have  no 
vocalic  element  except  auxiliary  vowels  are  always  strong.  It  may 
be,  of  course,  that  here  strong  vocalic  elements  have  been  lost. 

Stems  appear  almost  always  with  morphological  affixes.  Only  par- 
ticles and  a number  of  nouns  occur  as  independent  members  of  the 
sentence  in  the  form  of  the  simple  stem,  their  independence  being 
indicated  by  their  failure  to  modify  their  weak  vowels  in  conformity 
with  the  strong  vowels  of  those  words  with  which  they  are  most 
closely  associated.  The  general  occurrence  of  nominal  affixes,  and  the 
restriction  of  stem  forms  occurring  independently  to  certain  phonetic 
types  of  nouns,  make  it  plausible  that  we  are  dealing  here  also  with 
a loss  of  older  affixes.  If  this  view  should  be  correct,  there  would  be 
no  forms  of  nouns  or  verbs  and  related  classes  of  words  without  affixes. 
Either  the  stems  consist  of  consonantic  clusters  or  they  are  monosyl- 
labic or  polysyllabic.  Only  predicative  stems  consist  of  consonantic 
clusters.  Denominative  stems  have  fuller  phonetic  values.  In  all 
polysyllabic  stems  a certain  symmetry  of  form  is  required  by  the  laws 
of  vocalic  harmony  ; so  that  in  the  same  stem  we  find,  besides  neutral 
vowels,  only  strong  vowels  or  only  weak  vowels. 
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Owing  to  the  inadmissibility  of  extended  consonantic  clusters,  and 
to  the  avoidance  of  initial  consonantic  clusters,  stems  undergo  im- 
portant changes  due  to  the  insertion  of  auxiliar}'  vowels,  to  elision 
of  consonants,  or  moditication  of  consonants,  according  to  the  position 
and  connections  of  the  stems  in  the  word. 

Composition  of  stems  is  of  extended  use;  and  we  find  many  types 
of  composition  of  denominative,  predicative,  and  of  denominative 
with  predicative  stems,  which  form  firm  units.  Owing  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  some  of  these  stems,  they  never  appear  outside  of  such  com- 
pounds, and  therefore  take  on  the  aspects  of  elements  that  are  no 
longer  free,  although  their  phonetic  character  and  general  appearance 
are  such  that  they  might  appear  as  independent  elements.  Certain 
particles  are  also  incorporated  in  the  word  complex.  The  stems 
which  are  united  in  such  synthetic  groups  influence  one  another  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  vocalic  harmony  and  bj'  contact  phenomena, 
which  often  modify  the  terminal  sound  of  the  first  member  of  a com 
pound,  and  the  initial  sound  of  the  following  member,  or  cause  the 
introduction  of  auxiliar}'  vowels.  Although  ordinarily  these  com- 
pounds originate  by  a simple  juxtaposition  of  stems,  there  are  cases 
in  which  certain  formative  elements  may  be  recognized. 

The  function  of  a simple  or  compound  nominal  or  verbal  unit  in 
the  sentence  is  further  determined  by  reduplication,  prefixes,  and 
suffixes. 

Reduplication  is  confined  to  denominating  concepts,  and  is  of  pecu- 
liar character,  the  first  part  of  the  stem  being  repeated  at  the  close  of 
the  stem  as  far  as  the  first  consonant  following  the  first  vowel.  This 
gives  the  impression  of  a partially  suppressed  repetition  of  the  stem; 
for  instance,  stem  orgo  sledge,  reduplicated  orgo-or. 

Both  prefixes  and  suffixes  are  numerous.  Ihe  same  phonetic  laws 
that  cause  a differentiation  of  the  forms  of  the  stem  cause  differentia- 
tion in  the  manner  of  joining  affixes  to  the  stems  or  to  the  compounds. 
In  some  cases  a distinction  between  compounds  and  words  with  affixes 
is  difficult  to  draw,  neither  is  it  possible  to  carry  through  a rigid  dis- 
tinction between  nominal  and  verbal  affixes.  There  is  great  freedom 
in  the  use  of  stems  for  either  predicative  or  denominative  purposes. 

In  the  Chukchee  language  nominal  concepts  are  classified  as 
common  nouns  and  proper  names.  A nominal  singular  and  plural 
occur,  but  in  Koryak  we  find  besides  these  a dual.  As  in  many 
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American  languages,  the  relation  between  subject  and  predicate  is 
conceived  differently  in  the  case  of  the  transitive  and  of  the  intransi- 
tive verb. 

The  relation  between  noun  and  verb  is  expressed  by  inflection  of 
the  noun.  A subjective  form  of  the  noun  expresses  the  subject  of 
the  transitive  verb  and  an  absolute  form  designates  the  subject  of 
the  intransitive  and  the  object  of  the  transitive  verb.  The  subjective 
form  is  primarily  instrumental.  It  expresses  also  the  object  which 
is  used  in  the  performance  of  an  action  as:  cooiaNG  (with)  meat. 
It  would  seem  that  the  transitive  verb  has  primarily  a passive  sig- 
nificance, but  this  view  does  not  satisfactorily  explain  many  of  the 
forms. 

Locative  ideas — in,  at,  towards,  from — are  expressed  by  means  of 
nominal  postpositions.  These  are  given  extended  meanings  and  are 
applied  to  express  a variety  of  relations  between  verb  and  indirect 
object.  The  genetive  relation  is  not  ordinarily  expressed  by  post- 
positions and  is  not  analogous  to  a case  form,  but  is  rather  expressed 
by  derivatives  which  signify,  pertaining  to,  belonging  to.  These 
elements  are  even  added  to  the  personal  pronoim  to  express  posses- 
sive relations.  The  characteristic  American  incorporated  possessive 
pronoim  is  not  found.  Demonstrative  ideas  are  expressed  with 
great  nicety  particularly  in  the  Chukchee  dialect.  The  syntactic 
forms  of  the  personal  demonstrative  and  indefinite  pronoims  are 
analogous  to  the  corresponding  forms  of  proper  names. 

In  the  predicate  are  expressed  singular  and  plural,  (in  Koryak  also 
dual),  tense  and  modality.  There  is  no  distinction  made  between 
inclusive  and  exclusive  first  person  plural.  Declarative  and  inter- 
rogative have  the  same  forms.  Among  the  tenses  only  the  future  is 
derived  from  the  verb  theme  in  a manner  analogous  to  the  formation 
of  modes.  A continuative  is  expressed  by  a derived  form,  the 
verbal  theme  being  expanded  by  the  sufEx-/r^m.  Other  temporal 
concepts  are  expressed  by  nominal  derivatives,  and  temporal  subor- 
dination is  often  expressed  by  syntactic  forms  of  the  verbal  noun. 
Other  modes  are  a subjunctive,  expressing  conditional  and  other 
subordinate  clauses — which,  however,  is  very  rarely  used,— an 
exhortative  and  an  imperative. 

The  verb  complex  consists  of  pronominal  prefixes  which  enter  into 
combination  with  temporal  and  modal  prefixes.  These  are  followed 
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by  the  verbal  theme  which  takes  additional  temporal  and  modal 
sufldxes.  The  end  of  the  verbal  complex  is  a pronominal  suffix.  In 
the  transitive  verb,  the  pronominal  prefix  designates  the  subject,  the 
pronominal  suffix  the  object.  There  is  a strong  tendency  to  express 
the  predicate  in  the  form  of  a predicating  noun  analogous  to  a rela- 
tive clause.  For  instance,  instead  of  i kill  the  reindeer,  the 
Chukchee  will  say,  the  reindeer  are  the  ones  whom  i killed. 
These  forms  receive  a treatment  different  from  that  of  the  true  verb. 

Stems  may  be  developed  by  affixing  subordinate  elements.  There 
are  a number  of  attributive  elements  of  this  class  such  as  large, 
SMALL,  NUMEROUS.  Furthermore,  we  find  locative  terms  such  as, 
WHAT  is  on,  with,  ON  TOP  OF,  NEAR,  INSIDE  OF  SOMETHING  ELSE 
and  also,  what  is  similar  to,  what  is  used  for,  what  is  pro- 
vided WITH  SOMETHING,  A RECEPTACLE  FOR  SOMETHING.  Nominal 
forms  derived  from  verbs  are  abstract  nouns,  results  of  actions, 
instruments.  The  verb  is  developed  by  adverbial  suffixes  expressing 
for  instance,  reciprocity,  a desiderative,  single  action,  intensity, 
beginning,  duration,  causation,  negation  and  also  ideas  like,  to 
FEEL  LIKE  SOMETHING  or  the  bad  temper  of  the  speaker.  Verbs 
derived  from  nouns  are  to  bring,  take  off,  look  for,  consume 
SOMETHING.  Prefixes  are  quite  numerous  and  are  largely  of  an 
attributive  or  adverbial  character  as,  a little,  quite,  all,  en- 
tirely, MERELY,  SOMEWHAT,  TRULY,  NOT. 

Furthermore,  words  may  be  compounded  quite  freely,  adverbs 
with  verbs,  verbal  stems  among  themselves,  nouns  among  them- 
selves. Nouns  are  also  incorporated  in  the  verbal  complex,  both 
as  the  subject  of  the  intransitive  verb  and  the  object  of  the  tran- 
sitive verb.  Such  incorporated  themes  are  used  both  for  habitual 
and  single  actions. 

§ 26.  Comparison  of  Dialects 

The  chief  differences  between  Chukchee  and  Koryak  lie  in  the  lesser 
amount  of  consonantic  decay  of  stems  in  Koryak,  the  modidcation  of 
stems  due  to  phonetic  processes  being  considerably  less  extended  in  the 
latter  dialect;  in  the  lesser  extent  of  the  occurrence  of  the  ablaut  in 
the  Koryak;  and  in  the  substitution  of  other  consonants  for  the  Chuk- 
chee ?•,  which  process  is  more  pronounced  in  Koryak  1 than  in  Kor- 
yak II.  Besides  this,  Koryak  I is  characterized  by  the  restriction  of 
the  forms  of  the  Chukchee  plural  to  the  dual,  while  a distinct  form 
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is  used  by  all  the  Koryak  dialects,  even  those  that  have  no  dual 
for  expressing  the  plural. 

Chukchee  and  Koryak  are  so  much  alike,  that  the  languages,  are 
mutually  intelligible  at  least  in  part.  On  the  northern  border  of 
the  Koiyak  territory  a considerable  amount  of  lexicographic  bor- 
rowing may  be  noticed,  which  extends  even  as  far  as  the  Anadyr 
country.  Thus  we  find — 

Kolyma  Chukchee  tegge'nirlan  he  desires 

Anadyr  Chukchee  tegge'nirkm  or  gaima'tirkin 

Koi'3^ak,  Kamenskoye  tajja'nikin  or  gaima' telcin 

Of  these  words,  the  first  one  is  common  to  Chukchee  and  Koryak, 
while  the  second  is  Koryak  and  is  borrowed  from  them  by  the  Anadyr 
Chukchee. 

Kolyma  Chukchee  wetlia' xirkin  he  speaks 

Anadyr  Chukchee  wethalurkin  and  vanava' tirkm 

Koryak,  Kamenskoye  vetha'vekin  and  vanava' ttkin 

The  lexical  differences  between  Koryak  and  Chukchee  are  consider- 
able. Still  certain  Chukchee  words  that  do  not  occur  in  the  Kamen- 
skoye dialect  re-appear  in  other  dialects,  some  even  in  remote  villages 
in  the  valleys  of  Kamchatka. 


AGAIN 

NEGATION 

(refusal) 

WHALE 

Chukchee  .... 

lu'mfia 

qare'm 

re^w 

Koryak,  Kamenskoye 

gu'mla 

qay^m 

yu'ni  (stem  yunyu) 

Koryak  11  Qare'nm  . 
Koryak  11,  Lesna 

i'nniTc 

i'hut 

yu'ni  (stem  yunyu) 

(Kamchatka).  . . 

ligi'mmen 

qate'onwi 

Kerek 

Kamchadal  .... 

ya^w 

yu'nyu  (stem  yunyu) 

On  the  whole,  however,  all  branches  of  the  Koryak,  even  in  their 
most  distinct  dialects, — like  those  of  the  Kerek  near  Cape  Anannon  on 
Bering  Sea,  and  of  Voyampolka  on  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,— are  much 
more  closely  related  among  themselves  than  to  the  Chukchee. 

In  the  pronunciation  of  men  of  the  Kolyma  district  many  intervocalic 
consonants  are  dropped  (see  § 13).  This  is  not  so  common  among 
the  men  of  the  Anadyr  Chukchee,  who  use  both  the  fuller  forms  and 
those  with  dropped  consonants.  Among  the  Kolyma  people  the  dif- 
ference between  the  pronunciation  of  men  and  that  of  women  is  so 
regular  that  the  use  of  the  fuller  forms  by  the  eastern  people  lays 
them  open  to  ridicule  as  using  the  speech  of  women. 
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Nouns  (§§  27-55). 

§ 27.  General  Remarks 

The  noun  appears  in  a number  of  forms  and  with  a number  of  suf- 
fixes, the  interpretation  of  which  is  not  easy.  A few  of  these  have 
clearly  pui’ely  syntactic  meaning,  while  others  appear  rather  as  post- 
positions which  are  somewhat  loosely  connected  with  the  noun.  Some 
elements  of  this  group  seem  to  form  compound  nouns,  while  I suspect 
that  others  may  have  a verbal  character. 

The  forms  which  are  clearly  syntactic  are — 

(1)  The  absolute  form,  which  expresses  the  subject  of  the  intransi- 
tive verb,  and  the  object  of  the  transitive  verb. 

(2)  The  absolute  form,  plural. 

(3)  The  subjective  form,  which  expresses  the  subject  of  the  transitive 
verb,  and  the  instrument  with  which  an  action  is  performed.  In 
several  cases  our  indirect  object  appears  as  direct  object,  while  our 
direct  object  appears  as  instrument,  somewhat  as  in  the  two  expres- 
sions I GIVE  IT  TO  HIM  and  I BESTOW  HIM  WITH  IT.  In  Kauichadal 
this  form  is  not  used  for  the  subject  of  the  transitive  verb,  but  the 
locative-possessive.  In  Koryak  sometimes  the  one  form  is  used, 
sometimes  the  other. 

(4)  The  locative  possessive  expresses  the  place  where  an  event  hap- 
pens or  where  an  action  is  performed.  With  terms  designating  living 
beings  it  expresses  possession. 

Suffixes  which  express  the  allative  and  ablative  form  a second  group. 
These  are  not  so  distinctively  syntactic  forms,  but  give  the  impression 
of  post-positions,  particularly  since  they  appear  sometimes  in  compo- 
sition with  syntactic  forms  of  the  first  group. 

A third  class,  quite  distinct  from  the  first  two  in  form  as  well  as  in 
function,  comprises  derivations  of  nouns  and  verbs  which  expiess 
WHAT  BELONGS  TO,  WUIAT  PERTAINS  TO,  THAT  WHICH  HAS  THE  QUALITY 
OF  SOMETHING,  THE  POSSESSOR  OF,  THE  MEASURE  OF  BEING  IN  A CER- 
TAIN CONDITION.  These  are  frequently  used  to  express  the  relations 
between  two  nouns  or  between  an  adjective  and  a noun. 

The  fourth  class  expresses  mainly  various  types  of  emphatic  forms 

of  the  noun. 

We  shall  first  take  up  the  syntactic  forms. 
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§ 28.  ABSOLUTE  FORM  EXPRESSED  BY  STEM 

The  absolute  form  of  the  noun  serves  to  express  the  subject  of  the 
intransitive  verb  and  the  object  of  the  transitive  verb.  It  shows  a 


great  variety  of  formations. 

The  absolute  form  is  expressed  by  the  nominal  .stem.  This  form 
can  occur  only  in  those  cases  in  which  the  terminal  sound  is  a vowel  or 
a single  consonant.  Since  no  ending  occurs,  the  .stem  has  no  ablaut. 
Examples  are — 


(1)  Stems  with  terminal  vowels: 

hitve' yu  old  walrus  8.12,  14  vVlu  carcass  b5.14 

ELa'  mother  30.6  d^'ye'ku  a barren  doe  97.17 

(je'Li  cap  venke'nhc  a mother  doe 

Ig'lg  penis  45.1 

(2)  Stems  or  compounds  with  single  terminal  consonant  (including 
diphthongs  in  i and  u).  To  this  class  belong  words  ending  in  y,  w, 


jO,  m,  t,  n,  k,  6,  r,  y,  1. 

ELg'qai  little  mother  36.5 
ni'nqai  little  child  37.14 
w/'ryew  a suit  of  armor  116.24 
T(Fw  whale  73.4 
inpme'io  old  woman  19.5 
timi'p  blue  fox  96.17 
re'luj)  quid 

ve'em  river  37.3  (Koryak  vt'- 
yem^  va'yam  Kor.  17. 6,  ac- 
cording to  dialect) 
rU  trail  37.1 

le'ut  head  44.11  (Koryak  la'- 
wut  Kor.  82.11) 
ne'wan  wife  36.3  (Koryak  fia'- 
wan) 

At' wan  the  Ai'wan  7.1 
na'nqan  belly  43.9 
uwff'qut  husband  105.12 
ke' per  wolverene  78.2,  qe'per 
92.21  {ke'peru  78.11)  (Kor- 
yak qapay) 

kri'mqor  three-3mar-old  doe 

117.9 

wafiqa's'qor  two-year-old  doe 

117.10 


e'lhar  polar  fox  92.19 
intu'ulpir  son-in-law  80.6 
u'nel  thong-seal  70.7 
pe'nvel  two-year-old  buck 
117.12 

me' mil  seal  96.4  ( Koryak  rae'- 
mil  Kor.  90.6) 
lu'mnil  stoiy  61.5 
pe'Tcid  butcher-knife  85.23 
(Kor.  pa'qul  Kor.  78.23) 
ne'lvul  herd  49.3 
qe'ptiril  backbone  51.3 
yZa'ti?  man  43.1  (Kor.  qla'wid 
Kor.  17.4) 

uwi'k  body  35.11  (Kor.  32.5) 
ka'mak  evil  spirit  61.6  (Kor. 
35.5) 

ai'mak  carcass  81.17 
ginni'k  game  84.28  (Koryak 
gi'ynik  Kor.  61.8) 
e'ek  lamp  68.12,  106.18 
pu'req  white  whale  96.9 
o'haq  sea-lion  65.16 
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(3)  Stems  ending  in  two  consonants  generally  insert  a vowel  in  the 
terminal  consonatic  cluster. 

q^^pil  football  (stem  q^epl)\  (Kor.  Kam.  qa'pil;  Kor.  Par.  qepil) 

md^'qim  arrow  75.23 

lo'nil  walrus -blubber  47.4 

pi’ nil  tidings  61.5 

te'nil  trunk  96.3 

§ 29.  BEDTJPLICATED  FORMS 
Some  stems  are  x’eduplicated. 

(1)  Monosyllabic  stems  are  doubled.  When  the  contact  between 
the  last  consonant  of  the  repeated  word  and  of  the  stem  form  an  inad- 
missible cluster,  the  usual  changes  occur. 

Reduplicated  absolute  form 

ni'mnim  settlement  7.7 
fceVirer  combination-suit  37.8 
di'ndin^  tire  39.11 
d'leH  excrement  80.11;  81.12) 

li'glig  (Kor.  hqhq)  egg 
ri'grig  hair 

o' mom  (Kor.  o'mom)  heat 
li'fdi  heart  (see  §31,  3) 
po'mpo  fly  agaric  (see  §31,  3) 
tu'wtuw  word 
o'toi  chief 

to'ttot  bag-pillow  29.5 
vrd'tvmt  leaf 
gilgil  sea  ice  8.14 

Anser  segetum) 

Ici'Tkil  navel  string  Kor.  63.10 
pi' pip  comb  Kor.  78.9 
vi'tvit  ringed  seal  Kor.  17.12 
nai'flai  mountain  Kor.  42.2 
wi'yiwi  breath  Kor.  33.8 

(2)  Stems  ending  in  a consonantic  cluster  always  insert  an  auxiliary 
vowel  (§  8),  and  therefore  appear  in  dissyllabic  form.  The  redupli- 
cation consists  in  the  repetition  of  the  beginning  of  the  word  at  the 


stem 

nim, 

leer 

yin 

eH 

lig 

Tig 

om 

lin 

pon 

turn 

ot 

tot 

gil 


Koryak : 


Ml 

pip 

vit 

nai 

wiy 


§29 
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end,  including  the  initial  consonant,  vowel,  and  the  first  consonant 

following  the  first  vowel, 
stem 


Reduplicated  absolute  form 

pi'lhipil  famine 
qe'rgiqtr  light 
ti'rlcitir  sun 
te'rqiter  crying  20.12 
ti'rgitir  meat  48. 8 
tu'mgitum  companion  103.35 
mi'tkdmit  blubber  47.4 
ye'lkiyel  pudding  Kor.  34.2 
mu' Lumul  26.3  blood 
wflquul  22.7  coal  (Kor.  Kam. 

vxu'lJcuul,  cf.  Kor.  31.9) 
qe'rgiqtr  light  (Kor.  Kam. 
qe'shiqes) 

vi'yilviyil  image  {vi'yilviyil 
Kor.  32.3) 

A number  of  words  of  this  group,  particularly  those  beginning  with 
a vowel,  repeat  the  stem  vowel  before  the  repeated  syllable. 

Reduplicated  absolute  form 

o'rgoor  sledge 
o'mlcoom  79.5  willow 
wu's’quus  (Kor.  vu's’quvus 
cf.  Kor.  67.6)  darkness 
died  summer  (Kor.  Kam. 
a'laal) 

i'liil  rain(Kor.  Kam.  mu'qamuq) 


pilh 

qerg 

tiric 

terg 

tirg 

tumg 

miik 

(Kor.)  ye'llc 
muL  19.3 
*wilq 

*qtrg  (Kor.  Kam.  qesli) 
viyil  (Kor.  vyil) 


stem 

org 

omTc 

urns’ q (Kor.  Kam.  vits'q) 


el 


il 

ydq 

(yil)  yi'liil  language  7.10 
yir 

Related  to  this  group  are — 
ew 


nose 


I yaqaq  ] 

1 yaqa'aq  J 

yfriir  a full  one  86.29 

ei'veei  part  of  meat  given  to 
neighbors,  alms  (Kor.  Kam. 
ai'vaai  cf.  Kor.  63.12) 
Enne’n  fish  (Kor.  Kam.  smia/n) 
(3)  Some  bases  which  end  in  inadmissible  sound-clusters  have  initial 
or  terminal  reduplication,  and  insert  auxiliary  vowels. 

Reduplicated  absolute  form. 


Enn 


Stem 

■ iml  (Kor.  iml} 
mid  (Kor.  miu) 

eh,  ilv  {sQ&dvdtuldS^.B'ii-,  gdl- 
vulin  88.1) 

3046° — Bull.  40,  pt.  2 — 12 44 


mi'mil  water  (Kor.  mi'mil) 
md'mil  louse  (Kor.  md'mil; 

mi'mif,  Kor.  55.1) 
ihilvl  wild  reindeer  88.4  (Kor. 
Kam.  ilhu'lu,  elhu'lu) 
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(4)  Dissyllabic  words  repeat  the 
word: 

stem 

mere 
qoHt  41.5 
yile  (see  90.2) 
yili  (Kor.  tiT) 

quli 

nute 

yflqd{t)  (Kor.  Kam.  yi^'qo\t\) 

Koryak: 

I mi'tqa 
\ qanga 
I Ici'lTca 


first  syllable  at  the  end  of  the 

Reduplicated  absolute  form 

mt'remer  tears  116.8 
qoHe'qoH  snuff  41.4 
yi'leil  marmot  89.33 
yi'liil  tongue  48.8  (Kor.  bi'hil 
Kor.  66.4) 
quli'quL  voice  44.7 
nu'temit  land 

yi'lqdil  sleep  (Kor.  Kara,  yi’l- 
qayiV) 

mi'tqamit  oil  Kor.  90.17 
qa'ngaqan  fire  Kor.  30.8 
Ici'Ucdkil  shell-fish  Kor.  70.2 


(5)  Some  polysyllabic  words  double  the  whole  word. 
ene'nenen  southeast  wind 


In  Kamchadal  analogous  forms  are  derived  principally  from  ad- 
jective stems: 

o'mlax  warm  o'mom  heat 

a'taf’lasa  bright  a'txatx  light 

txu'nldx  dark  txu’ntxun  dai’kness 

tpilJLe'tijlc  I suffer  from  hun-  pl'lliipil  and  pe'lJiZpU  famine 
ger 

i Other  Kamchadal  forms  of  duplication  and  reduplication  for  the 
absolute  forms  are: 

tu'xiux  rain  (stem  tux) 
pa'lapal  leaf  (stem  pal) 

Icd'mlokom  marrow  (Chukchee  Tci'mil\  Kor.  Kam.  Ici'miT) 
lu'nulunuU  heart  (Chukchee  li'nli;  Kor.  li'nlin) 

Note  1. — A number  of  stems  which  in  Koryak  form  their  absolute 
form  by  duplication  have  different  forms  in  Chukchee. 

Chukchee  Kcm. 

go'pTci  elk  v^pTcavep 

ri'rlci  walrus 

Presumably  the  Koryak  has  retained  here  the  older  forms. 

Note  2. — In  a few  cases  the  reduplicated  or  doubled  form  is  used 
not  only  in  the  absolute  form,  but  also  with  other  suffixes  and  in  com- 
position. 
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combination-suit  (stem  ^-3r);  Kor.  I 
UrM-rfivu^x.^'k^rgmi^om  the  combination-suit;  kerltetik 

in  the  combination-suit 
na'wkh'  woman’s  suit 

nimni''mgupu  from  the  settlement  10.12  -no 

gitg-eli'thmlc  on  the  ice  fields  7.8;  0,'thn,lc  on  the  sea-.ce  9.2 
ndmli'tkmiTc  on  top  of  the  water  9.3 

Note  3. — It  is  not  impossible  that  the  forms 


yara'ni  house 
yoro'ni  sleeping-room 
ya'rar  drum 

contain  reduplicated  stems  in 


(see  § 30) 
which  the  initial  r 


has  changed  to  y. 


§ 30.  SUFFIXES  -n,  -ilJ^ 

Stems  ending  in  a vowel  take  the  suffixes,  in  Chukchee  -n,  -m,  in 
Koryak  -ne,  -na,  according  to  dialect. 

lu'mettm  name  of  a spirit  22.6  _ ^ d 

IcuTce'ni  kettle  Qcu'lcek  76.13);  Kor.  Kam.  hiika'na;  Kor.  Far. 

hiike'ne 

yoro'ni  sleeping-room  107.9 

yara'ni  house  7.8;  30.11  (Kor.  yaya'na  Kor.  22.4) 

leme'ni  dish  86.23;  87.31,  33  Qcama’gti  to  a dish  88.24)  (Kor. 

kama'fli  Kor.  64.3)  > 

qora'ni  reindeer  51.6 

ripe'fii  stone  hammer  77.13,  16  (Kor.  yipa'na  Kor.  43.2) 

H^'ni  wolf  78.2,  96.28 

ipalfii  broth  (Kor.  ipa'na  Kor.  28.6) 

Stems  ending  in  two  consonants,  or  in  consonants  that  can  not  form 
clusters  with  the  terminal  n,  take  the  ending  -n  with  a connective 
vowel,  J,  e;  after  q the  connective  vowel  is  d (Kor.  Kam.  a). 


poi'gin  spear  97.27  {poi'go  117.29)  (Kor.  poi'gin) 
na'nqan  belly  43.9  (Kor.  Par.  na'nqdn) 
riggo'lgin  cellar  36.8  {riggolge'ti  to  the  cellar  36.10) 
re'^nkin  people  8.8, 10  {rJmicu  107.20)  (Kor.  ya'mlcin  Kor.  39.7) 
tu'mgin  companion  38.12  {tu'mgd  37.7) 
gi'thin  lake  37.4  {gi'thik  in  a lake  37.5) 
upa'lhin  tallow  87.4  {upa'lha  86.23) 
gi'lhin  skin  23.9 
gela'rgin  gray  fox  96.14 
e'iin  fat  (Kor.  a'tin  Kor.  15.4) 

ELi'gin  father  73.10  (stem  l) 
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Ice'niivin  boy  11.7 

Tcopa'lhin  walrus-blubber  12.6  {hopa'lha  14.11) 
yi'lgin  month  7.2 

a^'tim  dog  135.20  {a^'ttu  135.20)  (Kor.  a^'tta^n  Kor.  48.8) 

kdnin  brown  bear  78.3  {Tceinu  136.20)  (Kor.  Kam.  kai'nm) 

r^Loi'nm  big  old  carcass  136.19 

kokai'nin  big  kettle  33.10 

i'rm  fur  shirt  83.24  {i'i'u  116.26) 

wu'kwun  stone  (stem  wukw  R 3. 19)  (Kor.  vu'gvin) 

ni'lhin  thong  41.10  (Kor.  Kor.  40.5,  8) 

To  this  group  belong  the  endings  -Ihin,  -yfiin,  -6hin,  -girgin, 
-yirin  -lin  (see  § § 52;  53;  98;  1,99,8;  106,  44) 

§ 31.  ABSOLUTE  FORM  WITH  LOSS  OF  PHONETIC  ELEMENTS 

(1)  Stems  ending  in  a vowel  weaken  their  terminal  vowel  or  lose  it 
entii’ely.  Those  ending  in  5 often  change  it  to  i slightly  nasalized. 

va'lE  knife  15.13;  16.4;  43.7  (stem  va'la) 

ri'rkr  walrus  8.5 

ke’le  an  evil  spirit  61.6 

bu'mfii  buck  (stem  bumfia) 

krimi'nti  three-year-old  buck  117.11 

u'mki  bear  110.11 

wi'ur  scraping  board  (stem  wiuri) 

e'wib  small  bag  (stem  ewibu) 

In  case  the  loss  of  terminal  vowel  results  in  an  inadmissible  terminal 
cluster,  auxiliai’y  vowels  are  introduced: 

e’kik  son  (stem  ekke) 

e!rem  chief  (stem  erme) 
ku'kil  one-eyed  (stem  kxvwle  < *kukle) 

lu'kil  driving- reindeer,  not  properl}'^  broken  in;  (stem  luwle 
KHukM) 

(2)  Stems  ending  in  -n't)  lose  their  terminal  v. 

e'wgan  incantation  129.18  (stem  exvganv) 

^tin  master  122.38  (stem  Uinv) 

(3)  Stems  ending  in  n with  preceding  vowel  drop  the  terminal  n or 
at  least  reduce  its  pronunciation  to  a voiceless  n.  This  occurs  par- 
ticularly in  Chukchee. 
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ena'nvina  scraper  (stem  ena'n- 


Kor.  Kam. 

ena'nvina  (stem  manvman) 


mna'n) 

keliu'ne  staff  (stem  kefhvJndtC)  101.9 
li'nli  heart  (stem  llfi)  li'nlifi 

po'mpo  mushroom  (stem  jpow)  po^'npo^n 

pi'mpi  powder  (stem  pin) 

(4)  A number  of  stems  with  consonantic  ending  have  a double  form 
of  the  stem,  one  ending  with  the  consonant,  another  one  ending  in  <z, 
or  i,  which  are  suffixe'd  to  the  stem.  The  absolute  form  is  the  stem 

form  without  terminal  vowel. 

Ai'iuan  an  Asiatic  Eskimo  (stems  ai'wan  and  aiwana) 
intu'ulpir  son-in-law  (stems  intuulpir  and  intuulpire) 
husband  (stems  uwd^'qud  and  uwd^qudi) 
ilir  island  (stems  ilw  and  iliri) 


(5)  Irregular  forms  are — 

Chukchee  Kor.  Kam. 

H^'ni  wolf  (stem  [lyi^g)  i^'yiy  (stem  i^y) 

neck  (stem  H^nn)  i^'nniin  (stem  \iynn,  i^nn) 

ELu'e  nephew  (stem  eluwqo)  iko'yo  (stem  iLoy) 

inte'  daughter-in-law  (stem  intiyo) 
a'kan  fishhook  (stem  a^n  <*aqn'i) 
qa'LE  bird  (stem  gglTia) 
ve'Ls  raven  (stem  velve) 

anser  segetum  (stem  ‘i‘iu) 
iu'tngm  stranger  (stem  tumuk)\ 
compare,  however,  the  redupli- 
cated form  tvlmgitum  companion 
formed  from  tu'mgin  (in  com- 
pounds -iu'mgin,  as  yiie' mit-txi! - 
mgin  brother)  tu'muk  serves 
also  as  possessive  form. 


§ 32  SPECIAL  FORMS 


A number  of  pronouns  form  the  absolute  form  in  a special  manner. 

(1)  Personal  pronouns. 

qiim  I (Kor.  giltnrjia",  Kamch.  ki'mma) 
git  thou  (Kor.  gi'ssa\  Kamch.  ki'ja) 

(2)  The  personal  pronoun  Exia'n  (Kor.  s'nnu\  Kamch.  snal)  he  is 
formed  from  the  stem  etxt. 

(3)  The  personal  pronouns  of  the  plural  are  formed  with  the  suf- 
fix -i.  In  Koryak  the  dual  has  the  suffix  -i\  the  plural,  -u.  In  Kam- 
chadal  we  find  -a  for  the  first  and  second  persons. 
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viu'i'i  (Kor.  dual  mv!yi^  pi.  mu'yu;  Kanich.  mu'ja)  we  (stem  mur^- 
[Kor.  nmHh-,  Kamch.  mjjg-]) 

tiilri  (Kor.  dual  t^Jyi,  pi.  tv!yu\  Kamch.  txiljoi)  ye  (stem  turg-  [Kor. 
tvbh-^  Kamch. 

E'rri  (Kor.  dual  a'tii,  pi.  a!ttu\  Kamch.  ito^  they  (stem  Erg-  [Kor. 
abh-,  Kamch.  <»-]) 

(4)  Interrogative  personal  pronoun. 
me'nin  who  (stem  mtk-)  (Kor.  ma'Tci  [stem 

(5)  Indefinite  pronoun. 

ra^nut  what  (stem  re^  (Kor.  yi'nna  [stem  yai/]) 
ni'rkmut  a certain  one  (stem  nirk^)  (Kor.  ni'xjka^  ni'yki'hvut  [stem 
niyka]) 

ni'kinut  a certain  thing  ( stem  nike) 

Dual  and  Plural  (5ji§  33-35). 

§ 33.  GENERAL  REMARKS 

Chukchee,  Koryak  II,  and  Kamchadal  have  only  two  numbers; 
while  Koryak  I has  also  a dual,  which  corresponds  in  form  to  the 
plural  of  the  Chukchee.  The  plural  of  the  Koryak,  both  I and  II, 
presents  a set  of  distinct  forms. 


§ 34.  PLURAL  OF  COMMON  NOUNS 


The  plural  of 
Chukchee  it  is  formed  by  the 
take  -ti  instead. 

A 

lile't  eyes 
e'kket  sons 

qu'tti  the  others  115.17 
qla'ulte  men  121.9 
yibetnre! tti  brothers  64.3 
ne'wcLxiti  women  50.4,  6 
neus’qa'tti  women  112.5 


Stems  ending  in  Z,  r,  n,  6,  y,  t, 

pe'kulti  butcher-knives  84.21 
hi'nqaiti  children  112.10,  15; 
113.12 

ni'nqagti  51.10 
a^'itiqdgti  pups  122.18 
inpine' wqdqti  little  old  women 
45.1 

le'xitti  heads  86.8 


Words  which  have  a double  stem  form  (see  § 31,  4),  have  also  double 


common  nouns  occurs  only  in  the  absolute  form.  In 
suffix  -t. 


forms  in  the  plural. 

Ai'wan  an  Asiatic  Eskimo  (stems  anoaxi,  akvana)-,  plural  ai'wante, 

ai'wanat  . 

nwd*'qub  husband  (stems  uwd^qub,  uxod*qub%)\  plural  mod  qutU, 

uwd*' qubit 

i'lir  island  (stems  ilir,  iliri)\  plural  ili'Ui,  i'lirit 
§533-34 
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Koryak; 

The  dual  of  Koryak  I has  the  same  suffix. 


lila't  two  eyes  , 

Qo'%iat  two  reindeer  (Chukchee  qa'at  reindeer)  , , . 

vai'amit  two  x\y&vs{vai' amti  Kor.  17.1,  Chukchee  ve  emit  rivers) 

The  plural  is  formed  in  many  Koryak  dialects  by  -u  after  termi- 
nal consonants,  -wgi  -wi  (according  to  dialect),  after  terminal  vowel. 


qla'wulu  men  Kor.  44.3 
na'witqatu  women  Kor.  44.2 
qai-pipi'lcalnu  little  mice  Kor.  25.6 
nawa'lcku  daughters  Kor.  27.1 
a! gimu  bags  Kor.  28.5 
Icmi'mt  children  Kor.  44.7 
mi'amu  rivers  (stem  vaiam) 
lila'wgi  eyes 

mimhi''wgi  lice  Kor.  25.4 
imiandla'wge  ermines  Kor.  66.18 
qgyg!wge  reindeer  (stem  qoyaq  qoyaJwe  Kor.  22.4) 
wolverenes  {<qapay^^ox.  12.7 
u'lclcamait  vessels  Kor.  28.5 
ki'plau  mortars  Kor.  51.5  Qcipla'wi  Kor.  53.8) 


Kamchadal ; 

The  plural  suffix  of  Kamchadal  is  -(/)*/?• 

u^h  tree  u^'hfyi  trees 

kocx  dog  kexo^n  dogs 

j Icist  house  Wsti'^n  houses 

Stems  ending  in  or  ^ take  the  glottal  stop  before  the  terminal 
consonant,  and  take  no  ending,  but  may  modify  the  last  vowel  of 
the  stem. 

‘ iMl  eye  eyes 

' IcEli'lan  spotted  seal  spotted  seals 

I me'mil  ground-seal  me'mfl  ground-seals 

I In  the  material  collected  by  Dybowsky^  in  southern  Kamchatka, 
j t and  d occur  as  plural  endings. 

I iauin  ear  ivut  ears 

kosch  dog  kosgut  dogs 

uan  stone  vxid  stones 

» Slowniki  Narzeczy  Ludow  Kamczacklch  Rozprawe  Widzialu  filologicznego  Akademii  Ume 
j«tn6scl  w Krakowle,  1892,  vol.  xvii,  pp.  107, 113, 120. 
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The  Kamchadal  dialect  of  Sedanka  also  has  the  ending  -t. 
veta/tilan  workman  veta'tilat  workmen 

m'nkil  the  one  who  flies  m'likilat  those  who  fly 

This  can  not  be  due  to  the  influence  of  the  neighboring  Koryak 
II,  which  has  no  dual,  and  uses  only  the  u ending  of  the  plural. 

§ 36.  PLURAL  OF  PERSONAL  NOUNS. 

-{I)nti  (Kor.  Kam.  the  same)  [-(/)n  + ti  ; for  -(/)n  see  § 39],  expresses 
a group  of  people  belonging  to  and  including  a person  of  the  name  to 
which  the  suffix  is  added.  In  Koryak  Kamenskoye  the  ending 
designates  two  persons  onl3^  This  form  is  also  used  with  the  inter- 
rogative pronoun. 

Y^tilinti  Yetilin  and  bis  family 
(Kor.  Able' pininti)  A66e'pin  and  his  wife 
ne'wdnti  their  wives 

mi'lcin.ti  (Kor.  Kam.  ma'hinti)  who?  (see  p.  726) 

Koryak  Kamenskoye: 

Vdlvimtila^' ninti  Raven-Man  and  his  wife  Kor.  12.1 
Yini' a-na' wgutinti  Yini'a-fiawgut  and  her  husband  Kor.  19.5 
A group  of  more  than  two  is  expressed  in  Koryak  Kamenskoye 
by  the  plural  ending  -wgi,  but  also  by  -imi. 

Aitepina'wge  A66e'pin  and  his  family. 

Quyqmn’aqu'wgi  Big-Raven  and  his  people  Kor.  39.10 
Amamqvl tinu  Ememqut’s  people  Kor.  43.7 
pipi'kia-na'wgutinu  mouse-women  Kor.  23.3 

§ 36.  Exclamatory  Form  of  Nouns 

Nouns  may  be  given  an  exclamatory  form  by  transferring  the 
accent  to  the  end  of  the  stem,  especially  with  the  last  word  of  the 
sentence. 

kimilhi'n  worms  39.3 

When  the  accentuation  is  stronger,  the  last  vowel  is  changed  to  o. 
In  this  case,  proper  names  lose  their  suffixes,  and  have  the  accent  on 
the  last  vowel  of  the  stem. 

Yf.to'1  OYe'tilin!  remkilo'n  a g\xQst\  lll.lQ 

Quto'w  O Qutu'w^i! 

Kor3»^ak : 

miko'n  vannilno' n!  whose  tooth  Kor.  34.4 
fiawako'k!  daughter!  Kor.  22.7 
tilago'n!  I found!  Kor.  24.1 
5536-36  ’ 
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In  some  cases,  when  the  noun  ends  in  a vowel,  an  -i  is  added, 
and  the  accent  thrown  upon  the  end  of  the  word. 


Araroi' 

Upenkei'  R 72.15 
Miei'  83.12  Kor.  37.  2 
Kor.  Quq^ ! Kor.  74.29 
Kor.  Yiliei'  Kor.  88.1 
also  qlei 


O Ara'ro! 

O Upe'nke! 

O Miti! 

O Quyqinn’a'qu 
O yini'ana'wgut 

O man!  (from  qlik^  which  other- 
wise is  used  only  in  compounds) 


§ 37.  Subjective  Forui 

-e,  q (Chukchee).  Instrumental;  used  in  place  of  object  when 
the  verb  is  intransitive  (e.  g.,  she  cooked  with  meat  — she  cooked  meat); 
subject  of  transitive  verb.' 

(a)  After  terminal  vowel  -t'd: 

ekke'td  by  the  son  18.9  vala'ta  with  knives  16.4 

termt'neta  with  shell-fish  9.8  ri'rkata  by  walrus  9.9;  10.6 
wwd^'quiitd  i'unin  the  hus-  tar-qa' ata  qe'rkuzin  bought  with 
band  told  her  how  many  reindeer 

lilfi'tq  with  an  e3'e 
(5)  After  terminal  consonant  -a: 

ene'nild  by  a shaman  7.5;]  evird  clothing  (obj.)  13.6 
14.12;  15.9  wood 

wu'lqd  by  darkness  18.12  ELi'gd  re'nnin  the  father  brought  it 

&Li'gd  by  the  father  18.4  poi' ga  with  a spear  12.9 

ra'yiyoa  with  a drill  8.1;  11.2  with  walrus-blubber  14. 11 

yi'lqd  by  sleep  10.6,  7 Aiwhuyanpin.a' iha  by  an  old 

a^'ttwild  by  the  boat’s  crew  St.  Lawrence  man  13.9 

10.9;  12. 4J  EvwhvJld  by  the  St.  Lawrence 

r^'rild  by  the  bow-man  10.10  people  11.10;  12.3, 11;  17. IJ 
end  fid  with  the  spirits^l6.3 

(c)  After  terminal  consonant  -e.  This  e may  be  part  of  the  stem 
that  drops  out  on  the  absolute  form.} 

d ie  VAJoi'i^  with  fat  she  cooked  (i.  e. , she  cooked  fat) 

(<i)  After  terminal  n often,  after  r sometimes,  -ltd.  Words  of  this 
group  are  those  with  double-stem  forms  § 31.4 

qUetkinalia  along  the  ice-top  13.7 
rirnndtd  and  ri'mnd  with  the  inner  skin 


> For  proper  names,  see  5 39.  Compare  nominal  forms  of  verbs,  No.  8,  5 64. 
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aiv)ana'ta  the  Aiwan  46.6;  49.2 

intu'ulpiretd  by  the  .son-in-law  80.22  and  intu'ulpird 
-ta,  -a  (Kor.  Kara).  Instrumental  and  subject  of  transitive  verbs 
(as  in  Chukchee). 

Ula'ta  with  an  eye 

u'tta  with  the  wood 

a^la'ta  with  excrement  Kor.  12.5 

ialce'ta  by  the  sister  Kor.  18.10 

ni'Ina  with  a line  Kor.  41.3 

yita' myi-txC mga  by  the  brother  Kor.  20.6 

na'witqata  by  the  woman  Kor.  21.5 

ya^’mha  by  the  people  Kor.  39.7 

yi'2>na  with  the  inner  skin  Kor.  48.8 


With  these  endings  are  also  found,  formed  from  locatives  (see 


§§  38,  58)  — 

Chukchee 

77imke'id 

Kor.  Kam. 

minka'ta 

by  which  place 

vnitk^td 

watta'ta 

by  this  place 

E7l’Tc</td 

E7ika'ta 

by  that  place 

vd'ankata 

vaiefxa'ta 

by  that  place  (midway) 

niki'td  12.9;  14.10 

7iiki'ta 

at  night 

gi7xQ't-aHo' 

gmo't-a^lp' 

at  mid-day 

flunqe'td  there,  by  itself 
no'trnqata  there,  behind  the  speaker 
fio'onTcata  there,  farther  on 
llenTce'td  there,  far  off 
Here  belong  also  the  Chukchee  forms — 
nu7iqe'td  there,  by  itself 
flo'tiflqata  there,  behind  speaker 
lio'onqanata  there,  farther  on 
Uenlcdtd  there,  far  off 
• Kamchadal.  Instrumental. 

uH''  with  wood  (from  u^h  wood) 

MlUV'  with  the  eye  (stem  luV) 

Liocatixie  Form\\\  38-39) 

§ 38.  COMMON  NOUNS 

-kl,  -qJ  (Koryak  the  same)  expresses  the  locative. ‘ 
ve'emiTc  nitv^qhi  he  lives  on  the  river 
ELd'iji  nitvg! qtn  he  lives  with  the  mother 
nu't^k  (Kor.  nu'talc)  on  the  land 


§38 


I See  also  Nominal  Forms  of  Verb,  55  64,  66, 
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The  forms  and  -q1,  also  and  -sjl  are  used  after  some  stems, 
but  no  definite  rule  in  regard  to  their  use  can  be  laid  down. 
gu'mulc  and  gu'muql  in  my  possession 
yo'oq^  in  the’ wind  (from  yo'o  wind) 

ELa'qi  at  the  mother’s  (from  ELa'  mother) 
nelmole'M  at  the  herd  (from  fie'lmil  herd) 

vUi'tke-laula'ki  at  the  merchant's  (from  vUitke-la'ul  merchant) 
Stems  with  the  terminal  clusters  Ih,  6h,  th,  rg,  ng  may  drop  the 
terminal  sound  in  the  locative: 

pi'lhin  throat  pi'lik  in  the  throat 

gi’thm  lake  at  the  lake 

mi'ngiLifiin  hand  ini'nik  at  the  hand 

The  forms  pi'lhik,  gi'thik,  mi'ngik,  however,  are  also  in  use. 

Verbal  nouns  with  the  suffix  -girgiin)  (§  106.44)  have  in  the  locative 
-inkior  -rik: 

kafika' tirgin  descent  kafika' Hi'inki  and  ka'tika! birik 

iitta'tirgm  climbing  up  titta' ti/nnki  and  titta'tirik 
Note.— These  two  forms  appear  with  distinctive  meaning  in  the 

locative  of  gito'lhin  side: 

gito'hnki  on  the  side  of  the  mountain 
gito'lhik  on  the  side  of  a person 

This  suffix  is  often  weakened  to  or  even  disappears  entirely. 
Thus  we  find  nib'tek,  nu'teg,  and  nu'te  IN  the  country;  ya'rdk  and 
ya'ra  at  home;  the  k may  also  be  replaced  by  i.  The  leu'ti  ON  the 
HEAD  44.5;  a'nqor-bo'nni  on  the  seashore  12.4 
walqa'rik  in  the  jawbone  house,  44.14 
nute's'qak  on  the  ground,  15.5 
rag-io'nnik  on  the  house  border,  12.12 
a'nqak  on  the  sea,  13.3;  Kor.  25.7 
gi'lgilik  on  the  sea  ice,  13.3 
tu'wkik  on  the  ice-floe,  13.3 
ti'mkik  on  a hummock,  62.7 

qd'bekibhik  on  a thong  of  young  walrus-hide,  62.8 
Uyk  (Kor.  lila'k)  in  the  eye 
Koryak: 

va'amik  in  the  river  Kor.  32.  1,  2 
H'bhinik  in  the  armpits  Kor.  18.9 
ya'yak  in  the  house  Kor.  19.9 
xdgvlvik  in  the  cache  Kor.  80.10 
yaqa'lik  in  the  porch  Kor.  80.13 
i'ya*g  in  the  sky  Kor.  19.3 

qas'wuge'nki  at  the  foot  of  the  stone-pine  bushes  Kor.  21.7 
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With  nouns  designating  animate  beings,  the  suffix  -Tc  expresses  the 
possessor. 

e'hlcek  va'7'kin  (Kor.  Kam.,  a'lcTcak  va'yhn)  it  is  the  son’s 
inaa'lik  va'rkin  in  the  neighbor’s  (house)  he  is  19.2 
ge'm^e-ni'kek  whosoever  20.7 

Kor.  a!al  tu'yik  va'ykin  have  you  an  axe?  Kor.  63.5 

Kor.  With-Smell-Pusher-Awayhasit  Kor.  63.4 

Personal  pronouns  also  have  this  ending,  while  proper  names  and 
personal  demonstrative  pronouns  have  the  ending  -{i)nd  (see  § 41). 

The  personal  pronoun  is  used  with  the  ending  -k,  particularly  when 
the  noun  to  which  it  is  attached  with  possessive  significance  has  a suffix 
(-j!o,  -gti^  etc.),  while  in  the  absolute  form  the  suffix  -in  belonging  to 
or  MADE  OF  IS  used  (see  § 46  and  also  § 47).  In  similar  cases  nouns 
designating  animate  beings  are  often  used  with  the  ending  -k. 

gumu'k  e'kkeg  flalvCd^' pii  qdi’rnithin  take  from  my  son’s  herd 
gilmu'k  akka'ipil  from  my  son  {gum  1;  -k  possessive;  ekke  son; 
-Ipu  from  [§  42]) 

Em' g-nu' tek  ndrmeqin  ke'lE  in  his  own  country  the  kele  is  strong 
123.25 

me’r^g-rak  in  our  houses  84.16 

Kor.  mama'nak  tetei'tili  on  mamma’s  needle  Kor.  25.2 
Kor.  Miti'nak  iai'uihu  into  Miti’s  work-bag  Kor.  38.4. 

Here  belong — 

wu'tku  (Kor.  wu'tiuk)  here 

sfn’ki  (Kor.  d'nki,  Karnchadal  s'nki)  there 

va'dnki  (Kor.  vai'en)  there  (midway  to) 

fLo'onki  there  (farther  on) 

ra'dnki  there  (behind  the  person  addressed) 

no'tinki,  rlo'tinqi^  there  (behind  the  speaker) 

flufnki  (Karnchadal  no'nke)  (aside  by  itself) 

mi'nki  (Kor.  mi'nki)  where 

fle'n'ku  there  (far  off) 

All  these  form  allative,  ablative,  and  instrumental,  see  § 58. 

-nk  (Karnchadal);  after  terminal  n,  also  in  some  other  cases. 
Locative,  and  subject  of  transitive  verbs. 

la'lenk  on  the  eye  tam'ntxunk  in  the  darkness 

(from  tasic'ntxun) 

ci'mteiik  on  the  land.  a'tinunk  and  a'tinuk  in  the 

village  (from  atin/dm) 


$38 
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With  nouns  designating  animate  objects,  the  suffix  -nk  designates 
the  possessor. 

'pOltUnk  tU'zkinin  it  is  the  son’s 
TJie  suffixes  expressing  directions  to  and  from  of  the  Kam- 
chadal  also  contain  the  ending  -nh,  while  in  Chukchee  and  Koryak 
they  are  formed  by  the  endings  -gti,  and  -gup^  (see  § § 40-43).  The 
distinct  origin  of  these  elements  may  still  be  recognized  in  Kam- 
chadal  by  the  fact  that  the  termination  for  toward  always,  that  for 
FROM  generally,  causes  ablaut,  while  the  -nk  of  the  locative  is 
neutral.  For  direction  from  we  find,  for  instance- 


kist  house 

A 

kix'  river 

A 

txu'ntxuyi  darkness 
a'tmum  village 


ki'stenk  in  or  from  the  house 
kt' stank  to  the  house 
ki'x'enk  in  or  on  the  river 


ke'x'ank  to  or  from  the  river 
txu'ntxunk  in  the  darkness 
txo'ntxonk  to  the  darkness 
a'tmunk  or  a'tinQk  in,  to,  or 
from  the  village 

These  forms  may  be  related  to  the  possessive  form  of  the 
Koryak  proper  names  (see  § 39). 

§ 39.  PEBSONAL  NOUNS 


-{I)nd.  Subjective  and  possessive  of  proper  names  of  persons  and 
of  a few  appellative  nouns. 

Yt'tilina  Yetilin’s 

A 

gfthig  father’s  {a'ts  father,  in  the  language  of  children) 
apgVnina  grandfather’s  {apai'nin<epe-yhin  grandfather,  in 
the  language  of  children) 

grandmother’s  {ipi'gai<^pe-qai  grandmother,  in  the 
language  of  children) 

tumgi'ing  friend’s  {tumgi' nina,  in  the  pronunciation  of  women) 
Telpune'nd  lo^'o  things  seen  by  Telpiine  R 379,  no.  142  title 
Tno'tirgina  ti'lqdtycfik  I go  to  Tno'tirgin  120.36 
nVrke-  a certain  one,  gut  another  one  (§  60),  all  personal  demonstra- 
tives and  interrogatives  (§  58)  have  the  same  forms. 

-{I)naJc  (Kor.  Kam.).  Probably  formed  from  the  suffix  -(i)na 
and  the  possessive  -k. 

Miti'ndk  Miti’s  Kor.  15.11 
Plti' qdla^nak  Bird-Man  Kor.  16.4 
Aiie'pmak  Afifie'pin’s 
wu'tininak  this  one’s 
mi'kinak  who  Kor.  12.7 
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Note. — The  subjective  of  the  personal  pronoun  in  -nan  may  be 
related  to  this  form.  The  possessive  form  of  these  pronouns,  how- 
ever, is  formed  in  -n  (see  § 56) 

Allntive  and  Ahlative  (§§  40-43.) 

§ 40.  ALLATIVE  OP  COMMON  NOUNS,  CHUKCHEE  AND  KORYAK 
-wtf  (Chukchee);  -itl{il),  -etl{fl)  (Koryak),  expresses 

THE  DIRECTION  TO,  alsO  THE  INDIRECT  OBJECT,  ON  ACCOUNT  OF,  FOR 
THE  BENEFIT  OF. 

In  Chukchee  is  used  after  vowels,  except  o\ 

-til  after  consonants; 

-wig,  after  o. 

Examples  of  -gti  after  vowels: 
qaa' gti  ti' Iqdtyd^k  I went  to  the  reindeer 
anqa'gti  eiue'uikid^  he  called  to  the  sea  8.5;  also  49.5;  25.5 
g,nqg,n<jg,6,a' gti  to  the  seaside  49.6 
ngta' qti  to  the  country  51.2 
tautuwa' gti  to  the  reindeer-breeder  48.9 
yg,i'g!gti  to  the  house  105.27 
lelq'gti  to  the  eye 

qHq-qgplqJ gt\  on  an  excrement-pile  45.5 
kata' gti  to  a kele  97.12 
girgola'gti  upward  16.5 
girqogta' gti  upward  47.4 

anv^  naira'  gti  to  an  unbroken  one  50.12  (a — kd  not) 
ta'lva-pa'lko-ve^' gti  to  one  merely  dying  of  old  age  21.7 
akka'gti  tre'tyd^n  I brought  it  for  the  son 
qaa'gii  on  account  of  the  reindeer  48.12 
nwaqobe! gti  on  account  of  the  husband  48.12 
Examples  of  -|ig  after  consonants: 
kalte'ti  to  the  bottom  9.7 

naranentitlco'niiwnin  notas'qe'ti  it  shall  be  thrown  on  the  ground 
25.3;  also  16.7 
mtmle'ti  to  the  water  48.5 
ra^ule'ti  to  the  whaler  46.5 

a^qa'kamaanve' tj  to  the  owners  of  bad  dishes  96.7 
rimne'ti  to  the  inner  skin 
nobe'ti  to  the  poor  ones  96.26 
ELige'ti  qdti'  he  went  to  the  father  109.3 
ye'bamet-to'mgeti  qdti'  he  went  to  the  brothers  110.1 
tnairg^ti  to  the  dawn  41.7 
veHhe'ti  to  the  moon  41.11 
§40 
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jjenyolhe' ti  on  to  the  hearth  32.7 
gino'neti  to  the  middle  10.7;  16.8 
Ergip-ya'lhUi  on  account  of  the  bright  moon  14.11 

Examples  of  -wti^  -uti,  after  o 


qaaraiilcou' ti  under  the  sledge-cover  110.8 
ym'ou'ti  to  the  sleeping-room  39.10 
mhnliiikov! ti  into  the  water  17.4 
-T«J,  •eti  (Koryak) 

-Iti  used  after  all  vowels. 

tjaya'iti  to  the  house  {yaite'ti  verbal,  from  yaite'Tan  Kor.  17.3) 
yoyo'lti  to  the  sleeping-room 
leJa'Ui  to  the  eye 

giigolai'ti  to  the  upper  part  Kor.  20. 1 
yinoi'ti  to  the  rear  storeroom  Kor.  35.6 
■eti  after  consonants. 

yipWe'ti  to  the  inner  skin 
dlkiw^' tin  to  the  cache  Kor.  36.3 
yinootne'ti  into  the  vent-hole  Kor.  43.3 
Here  belong  the  allatives  of  the  locative  demonstratives  and  inter- 
rogatives,  which  take  -ri  in  Chukchee. 

Chukchee  Koryak  Kamchadel 


whither 

mi'nla'i 

hither 

thither 

ETiki'i 

thither  (midway) 

va'dnfe 

thither 

fle'nH 

meixkei'ti  ma'nTce 

wotiai'ti 

dnTcai'tin 

EvTcai'ti  Kor.  17.2 

vaienai'ti 

nankai'ti 


§ 41.  ALLATIVE  OF  PERSONAL  NOUNS 
-{I)na  TO,  TOWARDS.  Used  only  with  proper  names,  personal 
demonstratives,  and  with  a few  appellative  nouns. 

Ya' tiling,  to  Yetil  in 

g'teng  to  father  {a'tE  father,  in  the  language  of  children) 
gpgi'ning  to  grandfather  {gpgi'nin  \_<^p6-ynin\  grandfather  in 
the  language  of  children) 

gpgiqg'ying  to  grandmother  {tpt'qdi  [ < grandmother  in 

the  language  of  children) 

temge'ena  to  the  friend  {te'mginina,  in  the  pronunciation  of 
women) 

vio'tqanena  (Kor.  Kam.  wo'tenma)  to  this  one 
me'lcena  (Kor.  Kam.  me'Tcena)  to  whom 
-{I)na{fV)  (Kor.  Kara.)  towards,  to.  Used  only  with  proper 
names.  Pronouns  belonging  to  this  group  have  na  like  the  corre- 
sponding Chukchee  form. 


§41 
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I to  A66epina 

I MeUna  to  Miti  Kor.  43.2 

The  related  suffix,  or  -na(fi),  may  be  used  with  a few  appel- 
lative nouns;  -Ui  (see  § 40)  occurs  as  well. 

tdtan  or  ta'tanafi  to  father;  ta’tana  Kor.  74.15  {ta'ta  father, 
in  the  language  of  children) ; but  imi'ti  to  the  mother 

§ 42.  ABLATIVE  IN  -gu2)u 

-%p^,  (Chukchee)  from,  out  of,  across,  along. 

-^u  with  stems  ending  in  a vowel. 

IMa'ipii  from  the  eye  jpottinai' pu  by  the  holes  47.2 

Roltannenai' pH  from  Rulte'n-  anqaflqaiai'pii  from  the  seaside 
nin  124.8  (see  § 31,  4)  49.8  (see  § 31,  4) 

qaaVpU  lei'wulm  along  the  qaabikoi' pu  from  the  herd  51.2 
reindeer  (herd)  the  walking  pa^talkoi' pU  along  the  crevices 
one  22.6 

narginoi'pil  from  outside  iottagniiikoi'pu  from  the  outer 
12.10  (see  § 31,  4;  of  flargi-  tent  131.5 

no'lin  that  staying  in  the  eudai'pu  from  below  131.5 
outer  tent)  En'kebikoi'pu  from  there  (inside) 

qole-notai' pu  from  another  131.12 

land  14.12;  113.11;  136.21 
notai'pH  nilei' viiqinet  they 
walked  along  the  (open) 
land  17.9 

-g'&pu  mostly  with  stems  ending  in  a single  consonant, 
va'amgup^  from  the  river 

mmni'7ngup^  ni' pkii'-Ttiv! Ti  we  came  from  the  settlement  10.12 
pepe'ggupu  by  the  ankle  50.11 

-^pii  mostly  with  stems  ending  in  two  consonants. 
org^'pu  from  the  sledge 

laut^pyil  ki'plinen  he  struck  him  across  the  head  (see  8.1) 
ronme'pil  from  under  the  outer  tent-cover  12.9 
yikirge'pu  across  its  mouth  115.1 
bot-tagne' pu  from  the  outer  tent 
gamga-va'  17'ge'pu  among  all  beings  22.2 
ranme'p'A  from  the  border  of  the  house  130.16 
bpi'nmbpit  from  under  the  wall  130.16 
-e'pu  (only  in  Koryak  II,  in  a number  of  dialects;  for  instance,  in  the 

village  of  Ki' bhin  in  Kamchatka). 
nute'pu  galai'vulin  he  walked  along  the  open  land 
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§ 43.  POST-POSITIONS  IN  -nk,  -nq,  -nq,  ~{n)qo,  -ilqorl 
-ilqo  (Koryak  I)  from,  out  of  (not  with  the  meaning  across, 
along). 

Lela'nqo  from  the  eye 
ega'nko  from  heaven  Kor.  33.4 

hfla'giginko  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  mortar  Kor.  53.3 

m&nlca'^qo  {ma'ke'nlco  Kor.  33.7)  whence 

woida'nqo  from  here 

nanka'nqo  thence 

na'nakaflgo  Kor.  42.3 

dnka'ngo  from  there 

vai'mqo  from  there  (not  very  far) 

-nqg,  -flqo'rl  (Chukchee)  from,  not  free;  only  in  the  following 
adverbs; 

me'nqo  and  mengo'ri  whence  {me'nko  113.19) 

no'onqo  and  no'ofiqo'ri  from  there  (far  oft)  {no'onlco  76.5;  131.8) 

va'snqo  va'anqo  and  va'dngori  from  there  (not  very  far) 

no'tEnqo  and  no' tinqori  from  behind  the  speaker 

ra'snqo  from  behind  the  person  addressed 

mu'nqu  and  nunqu'ri  from  there 

E'nqo,  86.18  EU'qo'ro  65.18  and  Enqo'ri  from  there  125.3; 

wo'tqo,  wotqoro  124.10  and  wotgo'ri  from  here 

(na'nqo  means,  however,  simply  here) 

na'nlco  12.7  From  this  is  formed  the  ablative  nan'Tcoi'pii. 

na'niko  there  Kor.  32.1 

qoro'  come  here!  (Kor.  qoyo  is  probably  the  exclamatory  form 
for  HITHER.  The  latter  form  is  rarely  used.  Kor. 

Kam.  qo'yin  hither  is  perhaps  the  ablative  of  the  same  form. 
qoro'  fia'nko  then  come  here!  R 73.76  qo'ro  101.3 

-nk  (Kamchadal).  Used  in  most  oblique  cases.  Since  all  Kam- 
chadal  stems  end  in  consonants,  this  suffix  requires  a connecting 
vowel  which  corresponds  in  character  to  the  vowel  of  the  stem. 


i,  'i,  e u.  a.  fi,  are  found  in  this  position. 

The  allative  always  has  the  strong  form  of  the  connecting  vowel. 
The  suffix  often  takes  the  termination  -e. 


sun  the  wood 
sunk  from  the  wood 
sd'nke  to  the  wood 
k'ix  the  sea 
kl'xc7ik  from  the  sea 
ke'xanke  to  the  sea 
3045°— Bull.  40,  pt.  2—12 45 


lul  the  eye 
M'lank  from  the  eye 
lu'lank  to  the  eye  „i  ^ 


E'riki  there  ^ * 

no'nke  there,  thus 

ma'nke  whence,  whither,  how 
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§ 44.  Post-positionfi  of  Plurals  of  Perso^ml  Nouns 

The  plurals  of  personal  nouns  form  their  locative,  allative,  ablative 
(§§  39,  41),  and  possessives  (p.  709)  by  adding  the  stein  of  the  pronoun 
{j)rg  THEY  (Kor.  Kam.  [/]y)  to  the  stem.  The  allative  and  ablative 
forms  differ,  however,  somewhat,  from  the  forms  of  the  independent 
pronoun. 


Kor.  Kam.: 

Pipi' kta-fui' w^uiM.on%e-N  omsx\  Plpi'kta-fui'u'gutiyik  by  Mouse- 

Women  Kor.  31.1 


the  PTost-Man  Kor.  38.9 

Ai'ginvi  With-Odor- Pushing-  Aiginvi' yikifi  to  the  people  of 


The  k in  the  suffixes  of  these  forms  is  evidently  related  to  the  k 
which  appears  in  the  allative  and  ablative  of  the  independent  pronoun 
derived  from  the  stem  (i)r^  (Chukchee),  as  given  in  § 56. 

Miti's‘hin  belonging  to  Miti  Kor,  28.7 
Quyqinn'aqii’ thin  belonging  to  Big- Raven  Kor.  28.  7 

Here  Koryak  s’h  and  th  are  analogous  to  Chukchee  rg. 

~ 1 In  cases  of  this  kind  the  plural  Is  often  used  to  refer  to  the  person  himself. 


stem  {i)r^  they 


absolute 

allative 

ablative 


Independent  pronoun. 

E'rri 
Erika' gti 
ETikai'pu 


Suffix  of  plural  of 
personal  noun. 


gla'ul  man 
ora'wthan  person 
Tina'p  (a  name) 


qlauli'rgupu  from  the  people 
oraweLo! rg^n  belonging  to  men 


Tina' pErik  with  Tina'p  and  his  family 
(locativ’^e  and  allative) 


Tilla'pirgen  belonging  to  Tina'p’s  fam- 
ily, belonging  to  Tina'p  ‘ 


Annimaya! t Frost-Man 


Annirnaya'tiyik  by  those  with 


Away 

Quyqinn'agu  Big-Raven 


With  - Odor  - Pushing  - Away 
Kor.  63.6 


Qoyqinn' aqoyikai' ti  to  the  Big- 
Raven’s  people  Kor.  19.9; 


36.6 


§44 
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§§  45-30.  Form  in  -in 


§ 45.  GENERAL  REMARKS 


A considerable  number  of  forms  ending  in  -in  occur,  which  aie 
seminominal  in  character.  I have  found 


Chukchee 

Koryak 

-in 

-in 

A 

-kin 

-kin 

A 

-lin 

A 

-la^n 

ni — qin 

ni — 'qin 

ge — lin 

ga — lin 

All  of  these  form  their  plural  and 


possessive 
pertaining  to 
measure  of  a 
quality 
quality  of 
possessor  of 

post-positional  forms  by  adding 
For  example: 

Koryak  Kam. 

nima'lqin 
nivialqina'  ta 
nima'lqinak 
mma'lqinat 
nima'lqmaw 


the  vowel  e before  the  affix  added  to  -in. 

Chukchee 

Absolute lume'lqin 

Subjective nrmtlqine'tq 

Locative nime'lqinek 

Plural-Dual nime'lqinct ' 

Plural  


Kamchadal 

-in 

A 

-in,  -n 

A ' 


On  the  whole,  forms  of  this  type  with  post-positions  are  rare. 

7ni'nkri-va'lit  ple'lat  tegge'nu  nine'lgigitf  Nime' yinqinet  mei'- 
mitinet.  How  do  jmu  want  your  boots?  I want  large  ones 
{mi'nlcri  how;  va'lit  being,  pi.  (§  5i);  ple'Tcit  boots  pi.;  teggen 
desire;  -to  serving  for;  ni-  prefix  of  nominalized  verb  [§  73]; 
-nelg  to  have;  -git  thou;  ni — qinet  nominalized  form  of  verb, 
pi.;  m£ifi  large,  m-  1st  per.  exhortative;  eimit  to  take; 
-net  [I] — them,  exhortative) 

To  the  question  rq^-ne'lhq  gerTciiLin?  With  what  kind  of  skins  has 
it  been  bought?  {req  what;  ne'lhin  skin;  -d  instrumental;  ge — lin 
nominalized  verb  [§  73];  -rlcur  to  buj^)  one  may  answer — 

nitenqine'td  with  good  ones  {ni — qin  nominalized  verb;  ni — 
instrumental  of  this  form;  ten  good); 

but  it  is  better  to  avoid  the  nominalized  form  with  suffix,  and  to  say, 

ten-ne'lhd  with  a good  skin 

em-te'n’nila  nike'i^  the  sportful  people  teased  him  {em-  mere; 
tetn'nila  subjective  form  of  te'n’nilin  sportful  [the  correspond- 
ing verb  with  the  suffix  -eu  is  ten'ne' urkin  to  laugh];  ntke'i^ 
indefinite  pronominal  verb,  mke'rlcin  to  do  something) 


• Men’s  pronunciation  nmj'Jgfji. 
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These  forms,  however,  have  definite,  augmentative,  and  diminutive 
forms. 

ten  good  nite'nqin  definite  form  nitanqe- 

na'ihin  (see  § 53) 

te'nitin  (see  § 55)  augmentative  for  m 

tanibi'ynin  (see 
§98,  no.  l) 

ta' num-va' lin  (see  §76)  augmentative  form 

ta'num-vali'ynin 

(see §104.38)  diminutive  form 
tavd’ya'  nvuqai 

In  Koryak  these  forms  are  not  found,  as  a rule. 

§ 46.  SUFFIX  -in. 

-in  (Kor.  -in;  Kamchadal  -in)  expresses  material  of  which  an 
object  is  made,  and  possession. 

{a)  Material. 

u'ttin  wooden  (Kor.  u'ttin) 
gg,'lgen  iXm  evxWit  bird  dresses  7.8 
gg!lh\n  i'rin  bird  clothes  14.3 
qo'rhi  ne'lhin  reindeer-skins  14.4 
eHflin  qlg!y,l  man  of  excrement  39.6 
ygrd'ni  wu'lc'iohi  house  of  stone  92.5 

Icg’nen  ma°de  of  horse  (hair)  (stem  Icg'n^  from  Russian  koul) 
Tj^gvigen  made  of  hair 
Koryak: 

Tcuka’idn  gatai'hlin  it  is  made  of  a kettle  Kor.  78.1 
mi'mdin  (made)  of  a louse  Kor.  78.1 
The  same  idea  is  also  expressed  by  composition. 

ga'lga-na'lhm  bird-skin 
u'Ui-yu'ni  wooden  whale  Kor.  40.9 

{b)  Possessive.  Used  only  in  absolute  form. 

e'Tckin  the  son’s  (Kor.  Kam.  a'Tckin) 

(Kamchadal  i'cxin  the  father  s) 
ao'ren  the  reindeer’s  (Kor.  Kam.  qo'ym;  Kamchadal  klo'jan) 
igiiiuwm  ne'wdn  the  reindeer-breeder’s  wife  48.6 
p'kkin  voro'ni  the  son’s  sleeping-room  53.8  . , , • 

mpkg'ldhi  ELi'ginen  yoro'ni  the  old  man’s,  the  father  s sleeping- 

room  53.9 


tu'mgin  stranger’s  (see  p.  689)  53.9 
grg'weLm  aimaki'ynin  a man's  big  body  90.14 
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na'i^-qa!ttinmen  elo!  the  woman’s  father  85.22  _ 

Min  ya'nfa  ygrg'ni  daughter’s  separate  s eepmg-room  28.3 

ne'elckin  to'ttot  the  daughter’s  bag  pillow  ^9.4 

ora'ioiLen  Qa'mqa-tE'dirgm  man’s  every  source  of  illness  24.3 

combination-suit  of  the  kele-woman 


85.33 

qla'iilqaicn  i'rin  the  man’s  suit  85.35 
ninqcb'yin  evi'Tin  the  child’s  clothes  25.8 
Ku'urkilin  e'kiTc  Ku'urkil’s  son  79.23 
Tno'tirginen  Tho'tirgin’s  120.16 
U'mqdqdi'in  U'mqaqai’s  63.12 


Koryak; 

tami'nni-qla'wuJen  nawa'kak  an  artisan’s  daughter  Kor.  24.^10 
awa'fii-fba'win  nawa'lcalc  the  daughter  of  a seamstress  Koi . 
tu'mginau  Tcawa' ssodhti  other  people’s  wallets  Kor.  46.1 
qo'yen  gitda'lflin  reindeer-leg  Kor.  53.3 

Proper  names  form  their  possessives  of  this  type  also  with  the  suf- 
fix -{i)n,  especially  when  the  terminal  sound  of  the  stem  is  a vowel. 

^'?ma(aname)  belonging  to  A'nna 

Qutu'wgi  (a  name)  Qutu'wgin  belonging  to  Qutu'wgi 
Ainanwa't  (a  name)  Aifianwa' tin  and  Ainamoa  ten  belonging 
TJ'pe'nTcen  belonging  to  Aina'nwat. 

to  Upenke  1172.13 
Niro'nen  belonging 
to  5^iro'n  R377, 

141  title. 

In  Koryak  the  suffix  — in,  characteristic  for  the  postpositional 
forms  of  proper  names,  is  sometimes  inserted  before  the  possessive 
suffix  — in. 

Amamqu'tinin  fia'witqat  Ememqut’s  woman  Kor.  45.1. 
Quyqinn'aqu'nin  fiawa'lcalc  Brig  Raven’s  daughter  Kor.  76.14 

The  plural  takes  the  regular  plural  ending  -et  (Kor.  Kam.  -at  dual, 
-au  plural,  Kamchadal  -e'^n  instead  of  -in) 

e'lclcwet  those  of  the  son  (Kor.  Kam.  a'TcTcinat  dual,  a'hlcinau  pi.) 

(Kamchadal  i'cxe^n  those  of  the  father) 

Often,  however,  the  singular  is  used  instead  of  the  plural. 

The  possessive  forms  of  proper  names  have  no  plural. 

The  possessive  pronoun  is  evidently  based  on  this  suffix.  It  has, 
however,  somewhat  irregular  forms. 
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1st  per.  sing. 
2d  per.  sing. 
3d  per.  sing. 
1st  per.  pi.  . 
2d  per.  pi.  . 
3d  per.  pi.  . 


Chukchee 

Kor.  Kam. 

Kamchadal 

Per.  Pron. 

Poss.  Pron. 

Per.  Pron. 

Pose.  Pron. 

Per.  Pron. 

Poss.  Pron. 

. g'lmi 

giimni'n 

gximma 

gumni'n 

Tci'mma 

Tcima'n 

. git 

gini'n 

gi'ssa 

gini'n 

Tci'ja 

kini'n 

. Ena'n 

Eni’n 

E'nnu 

ani'n 

Enai 

Ena'n 

. mu'ri 

mu'rgin 

mu'yu 

nm' thin 

mu'ja 

mi' j gin 

. tu'ri 

tnirgin 

tu'yu 

tu' thin 

tu'ja 

ti'jhin 

. E'rri 

E'rgin 

a'66u 

a' thin 

itx 

txi'in 

Ihe  Koryak  dual  has  no  possessive  forms. 

Plural  and  dual  are  formed  in  the  same  wa}’^  as  in  all  attributive 
terms  in  -in: — 

A 

Chukchoe  Kor.  Kam.  Kamchadal 

....  glmni'net  (p\.)  gvmni' nat  {du{i\)  knna^  nipl.) 

gumni'nau  (pi.) 


From  these  possess! ves,  forms  with  suffixes  originate. 

gumnine' id  (Kor.  Kam.  gdmnina' ta)  with  mine. 

It  is,  however,  more  customary  to  use  the  personal  pronoun  with 
the  suffix  instead. 


ggmoTcai'pd  qdi'mityin  take  it  from  me!  (instead  of  take  it  from 
mine)  {gg?npJcaipii  see  § 56;  q — gin  imperative;  eimit  to  take) 

Demonstrative  pronouns  form  two  possessive  forms: 


wo'iqan 

this 


wo'tqanen  and  wo'tqanEn^n  {belonging 

(men’s  pronunciation  wo'tqden  and  wo' tgasnevi)]  this 


Enqa'n]  Enqa'nen  and  e' nqanEnen 
that  {(men’s  pronunciation  Enqd'en  and  EnqaEnen. 


belonging 
to  that 


The  forms  in  — Enin  may  be  considered  as  compounded  with  the 
possessive  of  the  third  person  singular  personal  pronoun  Eni'n,  so  that 
the}-^  would  be  parallel  to  the  plural  forms  of  the  demonstrative 
possessives discussed  in  § 58,  p.729:  wo'tqanErg%n  (man’s  pronunciation 
wo' tqdEvgm)  and  E'nqan Ergen  (man’s  pronunciation  e' nqdErgen) . 

The  possessives  of  proper  names  in  Koryak  are  formed  in  the 
same  manner;  as 

Quyqinnaqu' nin  fiawa'kaJc  Big-Raven’s  daughter  Kor.  76. 14. 

Amamqu'tinin  fia'vntqat  Ememqut’s  woman  Kor.  45.1. 

Kamchadal  uses  the  suffixes  with  the  possessive  pronoun  quite 
frequently. 

hima'nl'inl'  with  my  ears  (Arma?i  my;  -1'  instrumental;  in  ear) 
mi'nenr  x'vcdnV  with  which  knife  ? 
i'kninV  kcx'oV  with  other  dogs 
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§ 47.  SUFFIX  -kin 

-kin  (Kor.  Kam.-Arin;  Kamchadal  -in,  -n)  pertaining  to.  This 
suffix"  is  added  to  all  kinds  of  stems -nominal,  pronominal,  verbal, 

and  adverbial. 

anqa'Tcen  of  the  sea  69.9  (Kor.  Kani.  g,nqa'qtn  Kor.  76.17) 

pertaining  to  the  remote  past  long  ago),  Kor. 

Kam.  aiikiye'pkin  (stem  anki-ye'p)  _ ^ 

Erga'tkin  pertaining  to  to-morrow  (Kor.  Kam.  mtU'wInn) 

pi'lhikin  pertaining  to  the  throat  9.3  ^ a i 

aHtwile'Mn  pertaining  to  the  people  of  the  boats  11.9;  12.1 

a^’itwukin  pertaining  to  the  boat  11.6 

qe'ptilcin  pertaining  to  tiie  back  16.10 

tile'lcin  pertaining  to  motion  16.10 

me'7p.liTcen  pertaining  to  water  25.6 

Tcele'lcin  pertaining  to  spirits  101.26 

o'rg liken  pertaining  to  a sledge  62.11 

qoi'ma-rg'ken  pertaining  to  the  rear  sleeping-room  55.8 

mite's-q&kin  ti'nikilhin  a ground  hummock  62.5 

telenye'pkinh^\or\gmg  to  olden  times  61.5 

mhikg'ken  whence  belonging?  113.20 

wane'ken  working,  referring  to  work  (fi’om  %oane) 

yilqa'tkin  referring  to  sleep 

Forms  with  post-positions  are  rare. 

girggllceng'tg  by  the  one  belonging  above  126.6 
The  possessive  of  the  personal  and  of  some  demonstrative  and  in- 
terrogative pronouns,  with  the  suffix  -kin  (Kor.  Kam.  -kin)  expresses 
THAT  pertaining  TO — 


Chukchee 

Kor.  Kam. 

Kamehadal 

one  being  with  us, 
one  of  ours 

murike'kin 

muyka'kin  (dual) 

tite'kin 

m.u6ka'kin  (pi) 

ite'an^  ite'nan 

one  of  our  country 
from  what  time  be- 

tita'kin 

[ ing 

minke'kin  1 

minkakin  Kor. 

rni'nein 

from  where  be- 

inefiko'ken  J 

66.11 

ing,  belonging 
to  what  country 

wutke'kin 

wutia'kin 

minka'kinau 

ya'qkinau 

ta'nin 

belonging  here 
whose?  Kor.  60.1 
of  what  kind  (pi.) 

Kor.  61.11 


the  two  belonging 
there  Kor.  70.22 
§47 
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Here  belong  also  the  following  Chukchee  forms: 

En'Tce'kin  belonging  there 

fien'lcvllcin  belonging  there  (farther  on) 

raEnqa'khi  belonging  there  (not  very  far,  midway  to) 

vaEnqa'lcen  belonging  there  (behind  the  person  addressed) 

iiotinqa'lcen  belonging  there  (behind  the  speaker) 

Such  Koryak  forms  as  minka'kila^n  belonging  to  what  country 
(Kor.  40.7),  garika'kila^n  belonging  to  that  country  (Kor,  40.7), 
combine  two  sufExes,-itm  and-Za®7i,  and  refer  to  persons. 

Temporal  adverbs  also  take  this  suffix. 

Chukchee  Kor.  Kam. 

i'gitkin  a'thiTcin  what  belongs  to  the 

present 

tite'kin  tita'kin  belonging  to  which 

time 

Numeral  predicates  with  the  ending  -kin  express  ordinal  numbers. 
miLinkau'ken  or  miLiiika' idin  the  fifth 

§ 48.  SUFFIX  -lln 

-lin  (Kor.  Kam.  -Ja^n)  (oblique  cases  formed  from  -I,  Kor.  -I) 
expresses  the  measure  of  a quality. 

minke'mil  q^'tvulin  what  likeness  strong?  (i.  e.,  how  strong?); 
Kor.  Kam.  menke'mii  qa' tvula^n’,  Kor.  Par.  menke'mis' 
qe'tvulahi 

en’ke'mil  gitte'piliibm  that  likeness  I am  sensible  (i.  e.,  1 am  so 
sensible)  {en'ke  that;  -ium  [§73]) 

With  the  prefix  ge-  it  indicates  the  possessor  of  an  object. 

^e—lin  (Chukchee),  — lin  (Kor.  Kam).  This  is  identical  with  the 
verbal  forms  given  in  § 73.  It  expresses  posse.ssion. 

gq-qa' g,-len  (Kor.  Kam.  ga-qgya' -len)  he  who  has  reindeer 
g-eicke'-lin  (Kor.  Kam.  g-akka'-Iin)  he  who  has  sons 
garai'-git  thoa  who  hast  a home  89.7  (see  §73). 
ga-ptla' -i-giiin  I have  left 
gq-qaa' -i-gUm  I who  have  reindeer. 

Koryak: 

gavaginna'lm'ffMh  nails  Kor.  24.2 
gaLa'lin  with  eyes  Kor.  24.2 
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and  -iTn  (Chukchee),  n{I)—qin  (Kor.  Kara.),  are  added 
to  stems,  most  of  which  express  a quality.  Many  of  these  are 
also  bases  of  intransitive  and  transitive  verbs  which  are  formed 
with  the  suffixes  -m  or  -et  (see  p.  810).  Some  verbs,  however,  are 
formed  without  these  suffixes. 

The  attributive  terms  in  n{i) — qin  are  identical  in  form  with  the  ver- 
bal mode  in  n{i) — discussed  in  § 73.  When  the  verb  has  no 
verbifying  suffix  or  -et^  the  verbal  form  and  the  attributive 
term  are  the  same,  and  the  verbal  form  seems  to  assume  nominal 
functions.  It  ma}’^  even  take  post-positions. 

Examples  of  stems  that  are  verbified  by  means  of  the  suffixes 


upli'li  (stem  iiplil)]  (Kor.  Kam.  iph'h  [stem  iplil\),  yellowish 
b^'tqin  (stem  e^'tqin  and  qqq)\  (Kor.  Kam.  a^'ttin  [stem 
Kor.  Par.  <f'tqen\stQm  a^a]);  bad 
gumni'n  qa'at  e^'tqinit  my  reindeer  are  bad 
also  uwe'li  (stem  uwele)  and  nu'uqin,  (stem  xiv})  Kor.  Kam.  nu'qin 
[stem  ®]),  black 

When  used  in  nominal  form,  such  adjectives  take  the  usual  suffixes. 
b^'tqin  a bad  one 

eHqi'nihn  or  aqd' tin  a worse  one 

aHqe' nin-va'lin  or  aqa'm-va'lin  a bad  or  worse  one 

aHqend'ya' n or  aqaya'n  one  who  is  bad 

Examples  of  forms  in  -lin  are  given  in  § 54. 

For  other  adjective  forms  see  §76. 


ox-et: 


Stems  terg-\  tergat  to  weep  ni-U'r-d-qtn  ox 


te'rg-i-lin 


tearful 


Examples  of  words  that  take  no  verbifying  suffix; 
Stem  fio- ; ni-fio'-qen  poor,  needy 
Stem  tam-pei'a;  ni-tam.-pe.ra! qen  pl’etty 


A number  of  words  expressing  qualities  do  not  take  the  forms  in 
ni — qin. 


§ 49 


* This  stem  consists  of  two  consonants  uu  < ww  which  form  a vocalic  unit. 
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§ 60.  KAMCHADAL  SUFFIXES 

I -lax, -lax,  is  added  to  sterns  expressing  qualities; 

d'm-lax  (from  dm)  deep  (cf.  Chukchee  num-qin  broad) 
iuldx  (from  iul)  long  (cf.  Chukchee  n-iu'l-d-qin 
o'lo-lax  (from  olo)  small. 

The  plural  of  these  is  formed  with  the  usual  suffix  -(/)®n 
ololax-i‘n  Jci'sti^nd  small  little  houses. 

In  post-positional  forms  the  attribute  forms  a compound  with  the 
noun: 

o'lolax-ke' stdanke  to  the  small  houses. 

Several  adjectival  forms  borrowed  from  Russian  and  Koryak 
II  are  also  u.sed. 

vo'stroi'  xvaU,  ni'ruqin  xvaU  a sharp  knife. 
nve'thaqen  u^h  a straight  tree. 

Here  vo'stroi  is  Russian,  ni'ruqin  and  nve'^'thaqen  are  Koryak  ii. 
The  last  forms  the  Kamchadal  plural  nve'ihala‘n  u^'lii^n. 
k!—in  {-ffqn)  corresponds  to  the  Chukchee  and  Koryak  forms  in 
n{i) — qm  (§  49),  and  is  used  with  verbal  themes  expressing 
qualities  as  well  as  with  intransitive  verbs. 
k!-ni'ta-in  (Chukchee  ni-gite' p — qiii)  clever 
k!-nu'-in  (from  nu  to  eat)  voracious 
k\-veta't-  an  (from  vetat  to  work)  laborious 

seems  to  correspond  to  the  Chukchee  and  Koryak  forms 
in  gc — ll7i  (§  48),  and  is  used  with  intransitive  verbs. 
k!-nit'-kiflin  (from  nu  to  eat)  the  one  who  ate 
Both  of  these  suffixes  are  also  used  with  the  transitive  verb,  k! — in 
with  verbs  of  Type  I (see  § 70,  p.  744),  k! — kifan  with  verbs  of 
Type  II  (see  § 71,  p.  746).  These  forms  have  a passive  meaning. 
-kir,  pi.  -kiVa^ti,  forms  the  personal  noun  of  intransitive  verbs. 
nu'k!l\  pi.  nu'kil'a^n,  the  one  who  is  eating 
vUa'tkaV,  pi.  vUatkaV a^n,  the  one  who  busies  himself 
colkU',  pi.  colkU'a^n,  the  one  who  lies  down 

With  transitive  verbs  it  expresses  the  same  idea. 
txlkiV  the  one  who  beats 
ke'jkiV  the  one  who  keeps 

Suffixes  in  -7(»0  §§  51-55 
§ 61.  GENERAL  REMARKS 

A considerable  number  of  nominal  suffixes  have  the  termination  -n 
in  the  absolute  form.  Some  of  these  occur  only  in  the  absolute  form. 
-l/dn  (Kor.  -Ifiin) 

-Iffiin,-  I LI  fun  (Kor.  -Ijnjn) 

-thin  (Kor.  -tmn) 

§§  50,  51 
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-tinm  (Kor.  -tnin) 

-}nm  aug^mentative  (§  98,  No.  1) 

-girgin  (§  106,  No.  44)  (Kor.  -geflin,  -gitfiin  -gi6nm)  abstract  noun 

-6m 

-Im 

-tkin  (Kor.  Kam.-i^w)  surface 

§ 62.  SUFFIXES  -Ih-  and  -lin- 

-lh{pi)  (Kor.  -Jflfn),  the  absolute  form  of  a suflSx  -Ih-,  which  occurs 
with  great  frequency  as  the  absolute  form  of  certain  words. 
In  most  cases  it  is  not  retained  with  other  suffixes,  although  cases 
of  its  retention  are  also  numerous. 
lelgflhin  eye  (stem  Ule) 

ti'mlcilhin  (and  ti'mkitim)  hummock  79.2  (stem  timh  62.7;  but 
timlalhe'ti  62.5) 

melota'lhin  hare  78.24  (stem  milute  78.15) 
reqgia'lhin  fox  78.3  (stem  riquqt  78.12) 
mu'lcwulhin  stone  35.11  (stem  wiikw  35.11) 

Jci'milhm^  worm  37.3  (stem  Jcnn  36.11) 
tam.ona'Thm  a bivalve  shell  9.7  (stem  temune  9.8) 

Kor}'ak : 

eye  Kor.  49.5 
gMa'lhin  leg  Kor.  53.3 
pipi'lcaJilm  mouse  Kor.  58.7 
vaJrmilfiin  tooth  Kor.  34.3,4 

(Kor.  sometimes is  used  in  the  same 

way  as  the  preceding  suffix. 

va^'glinm  (stem  veFg)  (Kor.  Kam.  va^'y-hnin  [stem  grass 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  whether  the  -Ih  belongs  to  the 
stem  or  not. 

upa'lhin  tallow  86.23  {iipa'lha  87.4) 

Tcopa'lhin  walrus-blubber  (Tcopa'lha  14.11) 
repa'lhin  walrus-hide  13.13 
penyo'lhin  hearth  31.13 
nawgo'lhin  old  woman  39.5;  40.1 
vamilqa'lhin  lip  14.5 
pmaTca’lhm  tassel  16.10 
auta'lhin  obsidian  scraper  39.12 
perTca'lhin  bowlder  129. 6 

ri'lhi' Lihm  and  reliLinin  wing  (stem  rilh^  ril)  15.2 
Of  these,  the  first  five  stems  retain  the  suffix  Ih  with  post-positions. 
The  primary  stem,  however,  is  without  this  suffix:  for  instance, 

* The  text  has  fc/m/iAi'n  because  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  word  which  is  the  last  in  the  sentence.  If 
there  had  been  more  stress  this  form  would  have  been  kimilho'n  (see  § 36).  S 52 
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penyo'lhin  hearth  (stem  absolute  iovmpi'mpi  powder,  ashes) 
The  followinj)^  have  weak  vowels,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  Ih 

belongs  to  the  stem. 

pVlhm  throat  (stem  pilh)‘,  (Kor.  Kara,  p 'dlhin  [stem  Loca- 

tive: pi'lhiTc',  pi}'ljk\  (Kor.  Kam.  pi'IhiTc) 
ni'lhin  thong  18.4 
ne'lhin  skin  7.9 

§ 63.  SUFFIXES  -r*,- and -cZ/7- 

- c7i{m),-ci'fl{ln)  (Kor.-c^/[x it],  cftl  [J^t], — 

according  to  dialect).  This  suffix  seems  to  express  an  em- 
phatic form.  Sometimes  it  corresponds  to  the  definite  article 
or  designates  an  object  as  referred  to  before.  In  other  cases  it 
might  be  translated  as  a particular  one,  in  contradistinction  to 
other  objects  of  the  same  or  other  classes.  Some  words  seem 
to  have  the  suffix  throughout. 

Etymologically  it  ma^^  be  related  to  the  suffix  -Ih-,  since  6 and  I 
(Kor.  6 and  /)  replace  each  other  frequently  (see  § 122), 
vala'ihin  knife  (stem  vala^  absolute  va'ls) ; Kor,  Kara,  vala'-tnm 
(stem  vgJa^  absolute  vg!lg) 

ra'mTcithin  people  (stem  rc/ftA:,  absolute  rebiifc/n);  Kor.  ya'nikiinin 
(stem  yamlc,  absolute  ya'mTcin) 

ELi'giihin  the  aforesaid  father  19.11 
ora'weLadhm  the  aforesaid  man  18.11 

O 0 ^*>40 

pmyo'lhi6hm  the  aforesaid  hearth  32.9 
yt'lidhin  the  aforesaid  tongue  40.10,  12 
lela'lhidTbin  the  aforesaid  eve  106.19 
qglg-a^^tti6hm  a particular  kind  of  dog  121.11 
Tcala'thjn  a particular  kele  105.14 
va' amithin  a particular  river  40.12 
lolo'thin  a particular  penis  26.8 
na'lviUichin  a particular  kind  of  herd  79.6 

Koryak : 

qoqlo'witfiin  hole  Kor.  15.8 
lavotiki'ltit'hin  head-band  Kor.  17.12 

-clfl  {Ift). 

nawa'ntinm  a particular  wife  38.4 

naus'qa!tiinin  the  aforesaid  woman  39.7 

pako'Uinin  a particular  kind  of  woman’s  knife  44.3,  5 

Note  1. — A number  of  stems  end  in  and  are  not  related  to  this 

class,  ., 

tai'othithin  the  bag  mentioned  before  (stem  temth,  absolute  ttt  - 
\a/7i);  Kor.  Kam.  (stem  absolute 

§ 53 
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Note  2. — In  words  which  have  the  absolute  form  in  -Ih-^ 
suffix  -dh-,  -tin-,  may  be  added  to  the  stem  or  to  the  suffixes  -Ih-,  -lin-. 
lelaJlhithm  106.19,  or  lela'Shin  eye  (stem  lih,  absolute  lelgflhm)\ 
Kor.  Kam.  Malhitnin  or  Jela'tnm,  (stem  lila,  absolute  lelaVim) 


§ 64.  SUFFIXES  -U- 


‘ll;  -le^n,  (Kor.  Kam.  -la^7},  are  similar  to  the 

participle  of  the  intransitive  verb.  As  suffixes  of  substantives, 
they  indicate  a person  related  in  some  more  or  less  direct  way 
to  the  object. 

After  stems  with  terminal  vowel  -Irn  is  used;  after  the  terminal 
consonant  of  a stem  (except  I,  r,  n,  and  t)  the  auxiliary  vowel  i is  in- 
serted before  -lin.  After  terminal  I,  r,  n,  and  t,  the  suffix  -leFn  is  used, 
which  forms  with  terminal  I or  r*  the  ending with  terminal  t the 
ending-xe^n.  With  names  this  ending  expresses  a person  acting(.^). 


Chukchee  Kor.  Kam. 

ri'ren  baseri^)  yi'ha^n  (base 


rtli'  hifdn 

• 

naw-lceLa^n  {<Tce?'-le^n) 
ya'aLa^n  { < ya'al-la^n) 
'O^imilin 
a'nqalin 

fLa'thila  genpelqu'wUn 


yil)  yeh'lnin 
•flaw-ice' ila^n 
ya'aza^n 
vaya'mila^n 
a'nqala^n 


winged 

wing 

clad  in  woman’s  dress 
that  in  the  rear 
River  man 
Maritime  man 
by  a left-handed  man 


was  he  vanquished 
Numeral  terms  with  the  ending  -lin  express  oi’dinal  numbers. 


miLi'nlca'ulm  or  miLinkav'Icen  the  fifth 


With  intransitive  verbs  this  suffix  forms  the  expression  the  one 


WHO  — . 

upaluhn  the  one  who  drinks  (stem  •fi,pau  to  drink)  (Kor.  apa'ula^n 
[stem  apaxi\) 

Here  belong  also 

e'telin  the  one  who  is  fat  (Kor.  Kam.  gata'lin) 
gai'mitilin  the  rich  one  ^ 

Plural,  dual,  and  oblique  cases  are  formed  like  those  of  the  adjec- 
tive in  -lin  (§  49). 

Verbal  stems  terminating  in  I and  r are  contracted  with  this  suffix, 
and  form  -Le^n. 


ufie' Le^n <'unel-lin  wood-carrier  27.5 
te'Le^n<tel-lin  the  suffering  one  34.7 
rilte'La^n  one  who  is  lying  there  28. 6 

‘ See  5§48, 49.  The  two  examples  here  given  have  no  corresponding  forms  in  n(r)— jfn. 

§ 64 
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the  one  who  crosses  over 
a^ttooLe' ti  qj! say  to  the  one  in  front! 

In  Kor}'ak  the  corresponding  forms  are  not  contracted. 
te'La^n  the  snii'ering  one 
e^'yla^n  the  one  crossing  over 

In  Koryak  the  same  suffix  is  used  with  transitive  verbs  to  express 
the  actor. 

p^la'la^n  the  one  who  leaves 

In  Chukchee  the  same  form,  when  derived  from  transitive  verbs, 

requires  the  prefix  ine-  or  the  suffix  -tku. 

enapelafhn  ) i 

" 7 r the  one  who  leaves 

p^lgJtkqlin  ) 

In  some  cases  both  forms  in  -lin  and  in  -kin  (see  § 47)  are  used 
indiscriminately. 

na'thilm  (Kor.  Kam.  na'ihala^n)  or  naJtEn'k^n  that  to  the  left 
mra'lin  (Kor.  Kam.  mya'Ja^n)  or  mra'ken  that  to  the  right 
Similar  forms  in  -la^n  occur  in  Kamchadal.  These  seem  to  be  due 
however,  to  the  influence  of  the  Koryak. 

ki'stila^n  and  ki'stiin  that  of  the  house 
atino'la^n  and  atino'an  that  of  the  village 

§66.  SUFFIX  -tin-  (,-h^n) 

-cin  (Kor.  Kam.  -ca^n,  Kor.  Par.  -sa^n)  is  used  principally 

to  express  the  comparative.  The  foimi  is  used  after  the 
single  terminal  consonants  ?i,  r,  1.  With  this  ending,  the 
object  of  the  comparison  assumes  the  locative  form. 
me'lteFn  the  better  one  (Kor.  Kam.  ma'lta^n) 
meiniim  the  larger  one  (Kor.  Kam.  mai'nita^n\  Kor.  Par. 
mei'nisa^n) 

ia'm  mj'kitin  ine'ilirkin  ta'aq,  niei'niiin  um  qine'ilhi^  why  do  you 
give  me  the  smaller  bundle  of  tobacco?  Give  me  the  larger  one 
(m'mwhy;  mk  large;  ine-yil-i-rkin  }'ou  give  me  [§  67];  ta'aq 
tobacco;  mti'n  large;  itm  particle  expresssing  slight  emphasis; 
q-ini-yiL-gi^  give  me  ! [§  67]);  (Kor.  Kam.  me'nqanqa6  iplu'ia^n 
ine' y ill  ta'waq,  mainitahi  qine'yil;  Kor.  a^' the  worst 
Kor.  30.7) 

ga'mqq-qla'ulik  qe'tvMvUm  I am  stronger  than  all  others  {g^mge- 
^every;  qla'ul  man;  -k  locative;  qe'tvu  strong;  -ium  [§  73]); 
Kor.  Kam.  qa'mga-qla'wulak  ina'n  qa'tvutegum) 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  older  meaning  of  this  form  were  related  to 
-thin  THE  PARTICULAR  ONE.  We  find,  for  instance, 

§ 55 
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e'rmeirn  the  strong  man  (stem  erme) 
no' tin  the  poor  man  (stem  no) 

This  ending  has  oblique  cases: 

ya^te'pu  qatvi'gin  timqulc  cut  off  some  rawer  part  {ya^  raw;  -epu 
from;  qa-tvi-gin  [stem  tvi}  to  cut[§  67];  ti'mquTc  some) 
armate'ti  to  the  strong  man 
annate' pu  from  the  strong  man 

The  ending  appears  also  in  composition  without  formative  endings. 

I'npit-qlclcqi'pu  from  the  elder  son  {np  old;  eTcke  son) 

The  subjective  form  of  the  third  person  pronoun  combined  with  the 
suffix  -tin  or  va'lin  (Kor.  Kam.  -ta^n  or  i'tala^n)  expresses  our 
superlative. 

Ena'n  mai'nitin  (Kor.  Kam.  ina' n-mai'nita^n) 
Ena'n-ma'yinTcu-wa'lin{KoY.  Kam.  ina' n-ma! yinkin- 
i'tala^n) 

-cei  (Kamchadal)  expresses  the  emphatic  comparative  form  of  the 
adjective,  and  replaces  the  ending  -lax.  As  in  Chukchee  and 
Kor}'^ak,  the  object  of  comparison  is  expressed  in  the  locative 
form. 

Tci'mina  Icini'nk  tinintei'  I am  prettier  than  you  (kimma'  I; 
kini'nk  on  thee;  tini'nliix  pretty) 

Pronouns  (§§  56-60). 

§ 56.  Personal  I* ronountt 


the  largest  one 


The  personal  pronouns  are  — 


1 . 

Chukchee 

Kor.  Kam. 

Kamchadal 

. . gum 

gumma.,  g%m. 

ki'mma 

thou 

■ ■ git 

gi’ssa,'-  gi 

ki'ja 

he  . 

. . Ena'n  ^ 

a'nnu 

Ena' 

we  . 

. . mu'ri  1 

\mu'yi  (dual) 
\m,u'yu  (plural) 

mu'ja 

ye  . 

. tur'i  1 

\tu'yi  (dual) 
[tu'yu  (plural) 

tu'ja 

they 

. . E'm  1 

\a'tti  (dual) 
[a'tta  (plural) 

itx 

From  these  absolute  forms,  forms  analogous  to  those  of  the  noun  are 
derived.  The  locative,  subjective,  and  possessive  are  derived  fi-om  the 
stems;  while  the  forms  in  -gtp  -ipu,  of  Chukchee,  require  the  suffix 
ka  after  the  pronominal  stem.  Thus  we  find  the  following  forms: 

'The  Koryuk  of  Paren  has  piUa,  although  ordinarily  tl  is  characteristic  of  Kamenskove,  ss^f 
Paren.  * 

’The  particle  BLo’n  is  also  used  in  the  absolute  form  of  the  pronoun.  Otherwise  its  meaning  is 
generally  weakly  conce.-slve,  like  that  of  German  dock. 
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§ 56 
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Plural 

3d  person 

itx 

txi'ink 

tlun 

txi'in 

txa'anke 

txi'ink 

2d  person 

lu'ja 

tijfi'nk 

tjilu'n 

li'jin 

tijfo'nke 

lijffi'nki 

1st  person 

Ai  M At 

e s .e  e e 

^ a Sk.  ® ‘Sk. 

Ok.  •?*.»  'Sw. 

3 •£?  i3,  t?  t; 

S S g S e S 

Singular 

3d  person 

. K Ja 

•a  a s a a a 

s a a ^ ^ ^ 

ft)  H ^ ^ ^ 

2d  person 

ki'ja 

kinl'nk 

kllu'n 

kini’n 

kina'nke 

kinl'nk 

1st  person 

kl'mma 

kimma'nk 

kimllu'n 

kima'n 

ikimma'nke 

[kinia'nke 

kimma'nk 

Absolute 

Locative 

Subjective 

Possessive 

Allative 

Ablative 

3045°— Bull.  40,  pt.  2—12 46 
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In  Chukchee  and  Koryak  there  is  also  a form  expressing  theaequa- 
lis  i.  e.  similar  to,  of  the  same  size  as,  according  to  the  wants  oC — 
They  are  generally  used  with  this  suffix — mid, -mil  (§  102,  30). 


Chukchee 

similar  to  me  gu'muw 
similar  to  thee  gj'niw 
similar  to  him  e'uiw 
similar  to  us  mu'ruw 
similar  to  }'ou  tu'ruw 
similar  to  them  E'riw 


Koryak 

gii'muw 

gi'niw 

a'niw 

not  known 


In  both  Chukchee  and  Korj^ak  the  plural  forms  of  the  first  and 
second  persons  are  often  used  in  place  of  the  singular,  without,  how- 
ever, conveying  the  idea  of  lespect. 

amio’ , geyi'lqdt-tu'ri  well,  have  you  slept?  (singular  or  plural) 

I In  Koiyak  the  dual  and  plural  forms  are  not  sharply  distinguished. 
In  Chukchee  the  plural  subjective  forms  are,  in  the  pronunciation 


of  men,  as  follows: 


mergda'n,  tergda'n,  Ergda'n 

In  several  dialects  of  Korak  II  the  following  forms  of  the  third 
person  plural  occur: 

Absolute  Ethu 
Locative  Ethik 
Subjective  Ethinaln 

The  Karachadal  forms  in  itx,  and  the  Chuckchee  forms  derived 
from  Erg.,  are  evidently  related  to  this  series. 

In  both  Chukchee  and  Koryak  of  Kamenskoye  the  subjective  form 
is  used  in  some  compounds. 


gdvinaJn  tini't  myself  (Ch.  and  Kor.  Kam.) 

In  other  cases  the  possessive  forms  are  used: 

gumnin  6mi'tkin{Kov.  gumni'n  tini'nkin)  my  own. 


The  idea  of  self,  however,  is  expressed  differently  in  oblique  cases. 

Tcatal m-ggmg  Tcalgli  (Chukchee)  just  to  me  (i.  e.,  to  myself) 
dini't  uwi'lc  ga'nmilen,  he  killed  himself,  (lit.  his  own  body; 
nwi'h  body) 

Kor.  u' wile  gnu' fivon  he  consumed  himself  (literally,  his  body) 
Kor.  56.10. 

Kor.  gitda't  uwi'Hnat  garm'linat  he  consumed  his  own  legs,  lit. 
legs  body  belonging  to  he  consumed  them  Kor.  57.2 
The  term  vwi'ldn  belonging  to  the  body  is  thus  used  to  express 


OWN. 

§56 
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We  find,  however,  in  Koryak,  the  pronoun  also  used  in  oblique 
cases  to  express  own: 

gu'mTcifl  dini'nkina  with  my  own. 

Personal  pronouns  have  also  definite,  augmentative  and  diminutive 
forms,  which  take  the  suffix  -onaiolh  following  the  possessive  form 
of  the  pronoun. 

gumfih-OTiaiolh-iih-e-ilin  big  I 
These  forms  are  used  in  jesting,  in  children’s  play,  etc. 

Demonstrative  and  Interrogative  {Indefinite)  Pronouns 

(§§  57-58) 

§ 57.  PARTICLES  AND  ABSOLUTE  FORMS 

The  idea  of  position  is  expressed  with  great  nicety,  and  in  Chukchee 
there  are  nine  terms  expressing  the  position  of  an  object  in  relation  to 
the  speaker.  In  Koryak  there  are  only  five,  and  in  Kamchadal  I have 
found  only  two.  The  exact  relation  to  the  speaker  is  not  quite  clear 
in  all  of  these.  In  Chukchee  the  independent  form  of  all  of  these  is 
formed  by  the  suffix  -qan  (with  n belonging  to  the  suffix);  only  one 
has  the  ending  -qin.  In  Koryak  a few  have  the  corresponding  endings 
-Icin^  -qen,  -qala'Tcen. 


Particles 

Chukchee 

Kor.  Kam. 

Kamchadal 

Stem 

Independent  form 

this 

vai 

tcu’l- 

wg'lqgn,  65.22;  137.1; 

f wu'ssin 

\nu‘,  li‘n 

133.4 

Xwu'lcin  (Paren) 

I 

that 

(fiara 

Enqg'n  115.21;  71.13, 

Aa'nyen 

h'e'nAin 

\Enqan 

29;  63.7,  10 

that  yonder  .... 

Aoon 

ng'gn- 

ng'gnqgn  70.22;  also  as 

Enka'kin 

adverb 

that  yonder  .... 

flg'gn-,  less 

iia'anqan 

frequent- 

ly  flg'n- 

that  there  (not  very 
far) 

[flan 

Ra'nqan  133.3 

there  (quite  far)  . . 

pan 

ga'nqan  63.13 

that  there  (midway  to 

va'Enqan  121.24 

va'yenqen 

some  other  object) 

[uai 

ba'Bn 

that  behind  the  person 

addressed  .... 

[ rai 

ra'En-,Ta’En 

ra'Enqan 

that  behind  the  person 

speaking  .... 

[fio'n 

Ao'tlA  70.21 

Ao'tinqan 

Aoilnqala'kcn 

that  apart  from  the 

speaker  

Iflnn 

Au'n- 

Tiu'nqin  137.3 

who,  somebody  . 

— 

(mik-) 

me' Ain  11.4 

rniri’ 
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It  may  be  noted  that  all  demonstrative.s,  except  wut-,  sn’fl-,  and 
no’tm,  end  in  -n  which  remains  in  all  forms. 

The  demonstrative  stems  have  strong  vowels,  except  vmt-,  sivn-, 
and  flun.  The  last  of  these  is  treated  more  frequently  as  an  un- 
changeable stem;  for  instance, — 

nu'nin-)igtai'jy&  from  that  land, — 

although  the  two  vowels  u and  i belong  to  the  weak,  changeable  group. 

When  the  demonstratives  enter  into  composition,  they  take  the 
ending  -in,  except  no'tin.  The  same  ending  is  found  in  the  interroga- 
tive me'nin,  which,  according  to  the  forms  with  suffixes,  must  be 
derived  from  a stem  (see  §58,  p.  1726).  These  forms  appear  in 
adjectival  form  in  oblique  cases. 

wo'ti'H-notanqa'then  that  one  belonging  to  this  country  7.1 
wo'tm-irgiro'Tc  that  (morning)  dawn  10.3 
wv! tin-nu' tck  (Kor.  Kam.  wu' tin-nu' talc)  in  that  country 
mane'n-notai'jm{Kov.  Kam.  ma'nen-nota'nqo)  from  what  country. 
Kor.  ma' fiin-ni'Tcli-y(^Tkiyel  which  stone-pine  nut  pudding?  Kor. 

34.2 


Kor.  m,a'nin-qai-!la'wis’qatilc  to  which  small  woman?  Kor.  34.5 
For  greater  emphasis  the  independent,  ab.solute  forms  of  the  demon- 
strative may  be  used  with  the  corresponding  particle,  as  given  on 
p.  723,  or  with  repetition  of  independent  form,  connected  by  the 


particle  iim  (see  also  p.  726). 
nu’onqan  Urn  noon 
Bnqa'n  uin  Enqa'n  130.9,  etc. 

The  particles  are,  however,  used 
with  various  other  forms. 
rai  61.8 

vai  61.9;  62.7;  63.6;  66.30,  35; 

71.15;  76.2.5,  30 
nan71.3, 16;  62.4,8;  65.1;  66.32 
ficdan  63.13 
no' on  64.1 
woi  81.12 


also  independently  or  combined 

w6'ten-rai  29.1 
ELo'n  uin  vai  66.29 
ELo'n  vai  67.33 
vai  um  na'n{i)  131.3,  10 
e'nme  nan  66.32 
Enqa'n  vai  130. 7 
wo'tqanm  Um  vai  45.12 
vai  nan  62.9 
wic'tku-7n  vai  120.11 


Note.— The  Koryak  form  in  -qala'lcen  given  in  the  preceding  table 
of  demonstratives  is  derived  from  the  post-position  -qal,- qat  (Chukchee 
-qal,-qad)  close  to,  by  the  side  of.  The  Koryak  suffix  -qala'lcen  cor- 
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responds  to  the  Chukchee  form  -qatTcen,  which  is  used  to  form  a great 
many  derivatives.  The  following  forms  derived  from  demonstrative 
pronouns  may  serve  as  examples: — 

Adverbial  tovmva' Enqai  {K.ov.  Kam.  va'yehqaV)  by  the  side,  half- 
way 

Independent  form  vaEnqa'tlcen  (Kor.  Kam.  vayeflqaJa'lcen) 
Adverbial  form  wo'tenqat  (Kor.  Kam.  vo' teffiqal)  here 
Independent  form  wotmqa' tlcen  14.^  (Kor.  Kam.  votefiqala’lcen) 
wotgani'rgupu  (pronunciation  of  men  wotqaE' rgupii)  from  those 

§ 58.  PLURAL  AND  POST-POSITIONAL  FORMS 

Plural  and  suffix  forms  are  derived  from  the  forms  in  -qan  adding 
the  e (Kor.  Kara,  -a)  to  the  terminal  n that  is  found  in  all  words  with 
terminal  n of  the  stem  (§§  31,  4;  34).  For  personal  forms  the  con- 
nective vowel  is  i. 

A 

As  examples  may  serve, — 


Absolute 

Plural  (Dual  Kor.)  . . 
Plural  (Koryak)  . . . 
Subjective,  not  personal 
Subjective,  personal  . 
Locative,  not  personal  . 
Allative,  not  personal  . 
Allative,  personal.  . . 
Ablative,  not  personal  . 
Ablative,  personal  . . 


Chukchee 

Kor.  Kam. 

wg/tqqn 

wu'ssln  Kor.  49.9 

wg'lqanat  ■ 

wu'tissat 

— 

wy.'li8sau  Kor.  32.2 

wgtqi^ng'lg 

wutlssa'la 

wo'tqanlna  2 

toii'tininak 

wo'tqanak 

vm'llssak 

wgiq%ng’gtl 

wgtgssai'li 

uig'tqqnln^  2 

wg'ienen^ 

wotqanai'pu 

woteesa'nqo 

wotqanai'pO, 

wotencna'iiqo 

' Pronunciation  of  men  wg'iqaat.  * Pronunciation  of  men  wo'tqaEna. 


Also  Enqa'nat  49.5;  53.10;  96.6;  Enqaa't  those  62.10;  Enqa'nena 
by  that  one  44.8;  wo'tqana  this  time  76.18 

Koryak: 

na'nyen  that  one  (absolute)  Kor.  17.5,  9;  51.2,  5 
na'nyeu  (pi.)  Kor.  21.1;  44.6;  62.4;  na'nyau  9;  42.4 
na'nyenata  (subjective,  not  personal)  Kor.  43.5 
na  nenenak  (subjective,  personal)  Kor.  34.11;  na'nyenena^oT. 
76.16 

The  plural  of  the  demonstrative  is  used  in  nominal,  adjectival,  and 
predicative  expressions. 

Enga'ngt  qdni'ntiflinet  throw  away  those!  49.5 
wo' goat  gdnu'utki  eat  these!  33.12 
E/iqa'qt  qa'at  those  reindeer 
Kor.  Kam.  na' nyenau  a^'ttu  those  docs 
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In  some  cases  the  singular  form  is  used  when  we  should  expect  the 
plural: 

Enqa'n  gittde'ti  nine'l-i-Hm  there  I give  to  those  who  are  hungry 
96.24  (cf.  96.9,  12,  17). 

Enqa'n  oraweLat  these  men  63.5 
Enqa'n  Urnqdqdi' inti  these  people  of  Umqaqai  63.10 
Erqa'n  fli'rdq  ora'wezat  these  two  men  7.10 
The  corresponding  forms  of  the  personal  interrogative  wiio,  some- 
body, and  of  the  Kamchadal  impersonal  interrogative,  are — 


Chukchee 

Kor.  Kam. 

Kamchadal 

Kamchadal 

Absolute 

me'iiin 

ma'ki  Kor.17.6 

WHO 

kle 

WHAT 

(mm) 

Plural  (Dual  Koryak) 

mi'kinti 

ma'kiiUl 

k!e*n 

mi'ni'n 

Plural  (Koryak) 

— 

maku'tvfl 

— 

— 

Subjective  . . . , 

mi'kinS 

mi'kinak  Kor. 

k.’ink 

mi'nenV 

Allatlve 

mt'kina 

76.16 

me'keiia 

k.'a'nke 

mt'nank 

Ablative 

mtkinai'pi 

mekena’Hqo 

k.'ink 

mi'nenk 

Examples: 

me'fiin  um  eeo!  who  is  (your)  mother?  113.14 
mi'Tcin  vciO''dcme'tlci  Icainii'irgm  whose  lullaby  are  you  singing? 
120.14 

mi'lcind  ganto'len  by  whom  born?  142.1 

In  Kamchadal  the  form  corresponding  to  the  stem  mik-  signifies 
the  inanimate  interrogative. 

Nominal  forms  of  the  plural,  when  appearing  with  suffixes,  have, 
instead  of  the  regular  plural,  forms  compounded  with  the  third  person 

plural  personal  pronoun  (see  p.  706). 

In  Chukchee  we  find  also  ma'kirgm,  pi.  ma'kirqinte,  whose  house’s, 
WHOSE  family’s;  related  to  the  Koryak  stem  mak-,  and  formed  with 
the  stem  -Ej'g  of  the  personal  pronoun  third  person  plural  (see  § 44). 

These  particles  doubled,  and  connected  by  ii?n,  are  also  used  as  ex- 
clamations. 

nan  um  nan!  you  there!  Ha'an  um  Han  95.  35  yonder 
vai  vai!  halfway  there! 
noon  um  noon!  far  off  there! 

They  occur  in  the  same  way  with  interrogative  pronouns. 

m^nin  nan  ye'tirkin?  who  comes  there? 

rd^'nun  not  w-urre' ei'krnf  what  is  visible  behind  there? 

mi'nkri  rai  ne'lhi^f  how  then  became  he?  29.7 

mi'nkri  not  a^qa-rarqe'um-va'lit?  why!  those  are  bad  ones  to 

§68  pass!  130.3 
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Demonstrative  and  interrogative  adverbs  are  derived  from  the  par- 
ticle stems  by  means  of  the  locative  endings.  From  these  are  derived 
others  by  means  of  nominal  suffixes  (see  examples  below). 


Chukchee 

Kor.  Kam. 

Kamchadal 

wu'tku  7.5 

wu'tiuk,  d'nki 

nux,  te'a 

there  

E'lvkl  119.31 

iia'nko,  Ha'nako,  He'- 

E'nki,  x-u,  (xo'xval 

niko 

therefrom) 

there  (midway  to  some  object)  . 

va'anki 

vai'eH 

there  (behind  the  person  ad- 

dressed) 

there  (behind  the  speaker)  . . 
there  (away  from  the  speaker)  . 
where 

ra'ailkl 

no'imkl 

fiu'nkl 

mi'Hkl,  mt’nki  12.2 

mi'Hki,  Kor.  20.1 

ma,  mas 

In  Chukchee  two  forms  in  -qan  are  also  used  as  adverbs. 

there  (some  distance  away)  . no' onqan 

there  (far  away)  ....  gd'nqan 


Derived  from  demonstrative  elements  are  also — 

Chukchee  Kor.  Kam.  Kamchadal 

thus  . . . 71  63.13;  euM/ an 'K.orAZ.l,  no'nke 

65.22  10 

Adverbs  with  suffixes  derived  from  the  locative  forms  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 


HERE 

THERE 

WHERE 

Chukchee 

Kor.  Kam. 

Chukchee 

Kor.  Kam. 

Chukchee 

Kor.  Kam. 

Kamchadal 

stem  . . . 

wut 

louK 

sn 

nan,  an 

mik 

mik 

ma 

Instrumental 

wutke'td 

wutia'ta 

Enke’ld 

Hanka'ta, 

dnka'ta 

miHke'ta 

minka'ta 

~ 

Allative . . 

— 

wotlai'U 

EHkri 

Hankai'tl, 

dnkai'tlH 

miflkri  60.6, 
61.8 

menkei'ti 

ma'nke 

Ablative  . 

wo'tqorl 

wotla'Hqo 

E ' H q 0 , 
EHqo'ri, 
EHqo'ro 
65.24 

Hanka'Hqo, 

ilnka'Hqo 

mi'Hqo  60.5, 
11;  71.26; 
72.12  men- 
qo'rl 

menka'Hqo 

ma'nke 

Also  in  the  same  way  Chukchee  va'aflkata,  va'dnre,  va'd'dqo  or 
va'dfiqori;  Koryak  vaiefia'ta,  vaiefiai'ti,  vai'efiqo  from  stem  vai. 


Examples: 

wo'tko  from  hei-e  43.1;  wo'tqo 
121.20;  131.14;  ww'tqu  here 
73.14 

En’Tce'HTcu  in  there  73.20 
64.7;  66.3;  72.6 
En'qdkin  one  from  there  67.3 


En'qdro  thence  49.2;  65.18,  24 
EU'ke'ggi  thither  71.23 
En’nata'l  from  that  time  on,  after 
that  64.19;  65.31 
fio'onfl  thither  76.20 
fia'nko  hither  137.13 
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Koryak : 

wu'tdu  this  time  Kor.  41.2 
ila'nko  there  Kor.  41.6 
ne'nako  there  Kor.  19.11 
na'nilco  there  Kor.  32.1;  see 
Kor.  62.7 

fianikai' tifi  thither  Kor.  36.5 
fla'ndkanqo  from  that  one  Kor. 
42.3 

The  forms  mi'nkri  (Chukchee), 
(Kamchadal),  also  signify  how. 
Derivatives  with  suffixes  are — 


ifnke  here  (vocative  form)  Kor. 
13.7;  58.7 

ETika’ta  at  thatplace  Kor.  21.8,  9 
snkai'ti  to  that  place  Kor.  17.2; 
19.1 

meflkeito'  whither  (vocative 
form  § 36)  Kor.  64.21 
mafie'nqo  whence  Kor.  60.10 
me'nkan  (Kor.  Kara.),  ma'nke 


menko'kenat  where  are  you  from  65.10 


7ninke!-mil  66.34 

menke'mii,  mani'nn'ui  (Kor.  66.1) 
men‘ke'ml\  also  lact  (Kamchadal) 


to  what  degree,  in  what 
manner 


Demonstrative  elements  with  the  verbal  noun  va'lin  (Kor.  Kam. 
i'taltb^n)  THE  ONE  WHO  IS — , are  also  used  to  express  demonstrative 
terms. 


Eii'ni'n-va'lin  128.24  (Chukchee),  Enna^'an  i'tala^n  (Kor.  Kam.), 
one  being  thus;  i.  e.,  such  a one 

Enno' t-va'lin  (Chukchee)  being  near  here  thus;  i.  e.,  such  a one 
nearer  to  the  speaker  than  the  preceding 
En'nu-W'i'lin  such  a one  (expressing  reproach) 

En'flu'-wa'le-git  such  a one  art  thou  21.11 

mi'iikri-va'lin  (Chukchee  14.4),  me'nkan  itala^n  (Kor.  Kam.)  what 
kind  of  (also  in  oblique  cases) 

In  Kamchadal  only  a few  forms  of  the  demonstrative  survive, 
and  these  take  the  nominal  suffixes. 


THIS 

THIS  HERE 

WHICH,  WHAT 

Absolute 

nu‘ 

min{<viinu) 

Plural  

mi'ni’n 

Pos-sesslve 

n^’he'nk 

Uynuhenk 

mi'nenk 

Subjective 

nu’he'nk 

Uynuhenk 

mi'nenk 

Instrumental 

nn^'hcr 

U‘'nuheC 

mi'nenC 

Allative 

ng‘ha'nk 

t^nohank 

m^nank 

Ablative 

nu’he'nk 

WnvJienk 

mi'nenk 

Most  of  the  other  forms  are  replaced  by  the  corresponding  Rus- 
sian forms,  which  are  usually  taken  in  the  nominative  singular 
masculine;  such  as  e'koi  (aKOii),  edakoi  (sAaKOu). 

§58  ■ ■ 
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As  in  Chukchee  and  Koryak,  the  interrogative  appears  in  syn- 
thetical form  mVntn,  which  corresponds  to  Chukchee  me  nin 
(see  p.  726,) 

m^'nan-lctxoj-qol  which  road  along  ? 
but  the  oblique  cases  are  also  used  in  attributive  form. 

mi'nenV  hvanT  ckan  with  which  knife  have  you  made  it? 

From  the  demonstrative  and  interrogative  pronouns  verbal  forms 
are  derived  in  the  same  manner  as  from  nouns.  I give  here  a number 
of  examples.  The  verbal  forms  will  be  found  discussed  in  § 82. 
Enqanai'-git  this  art  thou  20.7. 
wotqanai' -giim  this  am  I 43.5,  121.14 
wotqana'-7ne're  here  we  are  69.5 
mi'lc-i-'Q,m  who  am  I 

mi'lc-i-git  who  art  thou;  mi'Tc-i-or  127.11 
mi'w-mu'ri  who  are  we 
mi'g-iib'7'i  who  are  ye  120.9 
1 Kor.  Kam.  loutinnalai-gum  th\s  Kor.  22.1 

Possess!  ves: 

Eni'n  his  17.13 
Enqa'nen  of  this  one  50.10 

whose  (possessor  sing.,  object  possessed  sing,  and  pi.); 
Kor.  Kam.  mi'hin,  dual  mi'kinat,  pi.  mikina'wgi  (possessor 
sing.;  object  possessed  sing.,  dual,  pi.),  vocative  miko'n  (§  36) 
Kor.  34.4 

mi'kirgin  (possessor  pi.,  object  possessed  sing.),  mi'kirginet 
(object  possessed  pi.),  whose;  Kor.  Kam.  mi'kithin,  dual 
kithinat,  pi.  mi'ki&hinau  (§  34);  Kamchadal  k!en,  pi.  kle^n 

§ 59.  Indefinite  Pronoun  raq 


The  non-personal  interrogative  and  indefinite  pronoun  is,  Chukchee 
rqq;  Kor.  Kam.  ya{q),  yax;  Kor.  II  ta{q);  Kamchadal  seq. 

The  following  are  the  forms  with  post-positions: 


stem 

Absolute 

Plural  (dual  Kor.) 

Plural  Kor 

Instrumental 

Locative 

Allative 

Ablative 

Designative  (see  S 94) 

Comitntlve  (see  § 100) 

■ Men's  pronunciation  rii'‘vect. 


Chukchee 

Kor.  Kam. 

rdq 

yaq 

raf'nut 

yl'nna 

rd'‘nuti 

ra^'nutet ' 

ya'qal 

— 

yaqu'wpi 

re'qd 

rd^nute'td 

ya'qa 

re'qak 

rd‘nutek 

ya'qak 

raqi'tl 

ra‘nota'gtl  2 

yaqe'tl 

jra'ptxjafil 
{raqt'pu  \ 

ra‘noiai'j7u^ 

yaql'ilqo 

re'qu 

ya'qu 

farat'ma 

gaya'qa 

^ra‘naa'gtt. 


• ra‘naai'pU. 
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The  set  of  forms  derived  from  ra^nut,  except  the  plural,  are  not 
often  used. 

z'me-m^'nut  whatsoever;  i.  e.,  of  every  kind  13.13;  133.18 
rd^'nut  what?  object  29.1,  subject  111.4;  something  obj.  29.5 
rdf' nut  um  what  was  it  then?  34.1 
rd^'nut  dm  (jine'ilhi^  give  me  something 
rd^'nutet  whatever  kind  of  things  obj.  32.5;  intr.  subj.  58.2 
reqd  by  what  means?  22.1;  23.5;  14.2 
re'qd  what?  34.8,  9;  whatever  32.5 
ra'qa-not  with  what  there  139.8 
re'qdh  at  what?  26.1 
reFqum  why  88.7 
re^'qu  how  17.5,  7;  why  23.1 
I Kor.  Kam.  ya’qa  with  what  Kor.  46.9 
j Kor.  Kam.  ya'qkin-lci  what  for  Kor.  26.10 
I Kor.  Kam.  ya'qin-yaq  what  then?  Kor.  45.9 

These  forms  are  also  used  in  composition: 

ra^'-qa'at  (Chukchee),  yax-qoya'wge  (Kor.  Kam.),  seq-lco'js^n 
(Kamchadal),  what  kind  of  reindeer 
rdq-a*'ttd  ge’eLin  (Chukchee)  with  what  kind  of  dogs  has  he  come? 
ra^'-ni'mnim  what  settlement,  obj.  33.7 
ra^-pi'nil  what  tidings?  11.2 
rd^nota'thit  what  kind  are  14.3 

Koryak  I: 

ya’qlau  what  are  they  doing  Kor.  24.5 
yaqlaikind tik  what  are  you  (pi.)  doing?  Kor.  24.8 

Koryak  II  has  the  same  forms  as  Koryak  Kamenskoye,  derived 
from  the  stem  tag. 

Verbs  derived  from  these  stems  are  used  with  great  frequency 
(see  § 82);  for  instance, — 

re'qarkin  (Chukchee),  ya'qiykin  Kor.  28.10  (Kor.  Kam.),  ta'qatkin 
(Kor.  II)  what  do  you  want?  what  are  you  doing? 
r^'i^  what  is  the  matter  19.11 
r^qdfkin  what  is  the  matter  with  thee  18.9 
re'q-i-gjt  what  do  you  want?  18.12 
riraqa'unvB  what  for?  19.1,  6 
re'qdlit  which  ones  139.9 
refqdl-i-git  what  do  you  want?  22.8 
nre'q-i-git  what  are  you  doing?  33.1 
I Kor.  Kam.  niya'qi-gi  what  are  you  doing?  Kor.  39.5  ^ 
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Kamchadal  has  another  form  for  what,  something,  evidently 
corresponding  to  the  demonstrative  in  e7i1c-. 

Absolute E'rika 


Instrumental  . 
Locative  . . 

AUative  . . 

Ablative  . . 


. . . Enlcal' 

. . . Enka'nk 

. . . Enka'nk 

. . . Enka'nk 

Verbs  derived  from  this  stem  are  formed  as  in  Chukchee  and 
Koryak. 

enka'n^i  what  are  you  doing? 

Under  Russian  influence,  these  forms  are  going  out  of  use,  and 
are  being  replaced  by  post-positional  forms  and  verbs. 

E7ika'nke  k!ojt  why,  or  for  what  do  you  come? 


§ 60.  Other  Indefinite  JPronouns 


1.  The  stem  nirk-  (Kor.  Kam.  7iiyk-)  expresses  a certain  well-known 
person,  the  one  we  think  of,  the  one  referred  to;  7iik-  a certain 

WELL-KNOWN  THING  OR  ACT  WE  THINK  OF,  OR  REFERRED  TO. 

These  form  post-positional  forms  analogous  to  demonstrative  pro- 
nouns. 

PERSONAL 


Chukchee 

Kor.  Kam. 

Absolute 

Plural  (dual  Koryak) 

Plural  Koryak  

Subjective 

AUative 

Ablative 

Designative  (see  5 94) / 

ni'rkmul 

ni'rkenti 

ni'rkena 

ni'rkana 

nirkai'pu 

nirke'nu 

ni’yka,  ni'ykllivut 
ni'ykanli 

niyka'wffi,  ni'ykau  Kor. 
60.4 

ni'ykanak 

ne'ykana 

neyka'Hqo 

niyka'nu 

NON-PERSONAL 

Absolute 

ni'kihut 

Plural 
Subjective 
Locative  . 
AUative  . 
Ablative  . 


Comitatlve  (see  S 100) 
Designative  (see  § 94) 


ni'ket 

nike'ld 

ni'kek 

nika'fti 

nikai'pd 

jfanika'tna 

Ifenike'tS 

nike'nu 
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Examples: 

ni'rlcetlut  a certain  one  90.20;  119.12 
ni'kelc  somewhere  12.12 
Also  derived  forms,  as 

ni'vTcen  (Kor.  Kam.  niyka'nen)  belonging  to  the  one  referred  to  or 
thought  of 

ni'kin  belonging  to  the  thing  referred  to  or  thought  of  20.8 
ai'vE  nerTcai'i>u  qat'a'm  tei'mityarn  3'esterday  1 took  reindeer  from 
the  man  we  are  thinking  of 

Verbal  forms  are  also  derived  from  this  pronoun;  for  instance, — 

nUca'rkin  (Kor.  Kam.  nika'ykin)  he  does  the  thing  referred  to  or 
thought  of 

rinike' urkin  whatsoever  shall  be  21.10 

Kor.  Kam.  mnikak  I’ll  do  something  Kor.  42.1 

Kor.  Kam.  nekafivo’ ykin  he  did  something  Kor.  51.9 

In  Kamchadal,  sxu'zijt  you  do  a certain  thing  is  used  in  the 
same  wa^’, 

2.  qol  (Chukchee),  qolla'  (Kor.  Kam.),  k/ola^'  (Kamchadal)  other. 
In  Chukchee  the  synthetic  stem  quli  is  used  throughout  with  non- 
personal nouns.  It  is  also  used  in  adverbial  form  in  temporal  adverbs. 

quli' -nikek  afterwards  ( = at  another  certain  one) 
qole't-a^lo'  some  future  day  ( = in  the  other  day) 
gol  yara'thin  a house  86.17 
qol  yi'lgin  another  month  7.2 

Post-positional  forms  occur  only  with  personal  nouns,  while  in 
Kor3>’ak  these  are  used  for  all  kinds  of  nouns. 


Chukchee — Personal 

Koryak 

Kamchadal 

Personal 

Non-personal 

Absolute 

Plural  (dual  Koryak)  . 
Plural  Koryak  .... 
Subjective 

gql 

qu'lti 

quti'(n)ina  > 

quti'ninak 

qolla' 
qu'lti 
qu'tiau 
qutinina'ta  ■ 

k.'ola' 

Possessive  (locative)  . 

Allative 

Ablative 

De-signative 

qutC'{n)ina  ■ 
q»tl'{n)ina  i 
qoti{n)  inai'pi,  > 
quii'{n)inu  ■ 

quli'ntnak 

quti'ninak 

qole'ninatl 

qotcnlna'Tiqo 

qutinina'nu 

k.’ola'nk 

k.'ula'nk 

k.'ola'nk 

1 Without  n in  men’s  pronunciation. 


qol  ELi'gin  another  father,  a certain  father  107.22 
qol  um  na'ninirkin  they  kill  the  other  one  8.1  (see  also  8.12;  16.6; 
14.9;  17.1) 
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qv!tti  others  (subj.  intr.)  12.5 

qutti'ind  by  one  of  them  8.11  (see  also  7.4;  15.3),  on  one  of  them 
8.13 

Kor.  Kam.  qo'Tia  another  one  Kor.  24.9 


Synthetic  forms: 

qoU-notai'pu  from  another  land  14.12 
qoU-ra'gti  to  another  house  12.11 
qole-tke' anvuk  on  another  sleeping  13.5 

3.  dve  (Chukchee),  aim  (Kor.  Kam.),  dcnen  (Kamchadal),  other, 
occur  in  synthetic  form  as  given  here,  and  in  the  forms — 

elve'Un  (Chukchee),  117.7,  elve'linet  113.3,  alm'hn  (Kor.  Kam.) 
Kor.  76.19. 

' 6ek-a'lvarr\rva'lin  how  difl’erently  it  is  Kor.  80.9  (Kor.  Kam). 
aim  titva'nvok  I was  in  a different  way  Kor.  18.6 

4.  A number  of  prefixed  particles  express  also  ideas  related  to  the 
indefinite  pronoun  (see  § 113,  nos.  6,  7,  14,  24): 

/m-  all  gemge-  every 

em-  mere  ter-  how  much 


Most  of  the  interrogative  and  indefinite  pronouns  take  the  definite, 
augmentative,  and  diminutive  forms,  the  same  as  nouns,  and  some  of 
these  are  used  with  great  frequency. 

manena' chin  that  one,  who  is  he  (from  mdnin  who) 
rd^'nutqdi  (from  rd^'nut  what)  or 
rd'qqdi 

ya'xpil  (Kor.  Kam.) 
qoLai'nm  another  big  onel 


some  little  thing 


■'* ; ...  ,,  1-..1  are  used  quite  often 

qu  Leqqi  another  little  onej  ^ 


The  Predicate  (§§  61-82) 


§ 61.  Introductory  Remarks 

The  predicate  appears  in  two  distinct  forms,  according  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  word  forming  the  predicate.  The  first  class  is  formed 
by  verbs;  the  latter,  by  nominal  terms  which  are  used  as  predicate. 
While  all  verbs  may  appear  in  nominalized  forms,  and  therefore  may 
take  the  form  of  the  noun  as  predicate,  nouns  can  not  readily  be  trans- 
formed into  verbs — except  by  the  use  of  verbalizing  suffixes,  which  give 
the  compound  stem  a verbal  character.  Thus  we  find  that  true  verbal 
forms  are  confined  to  verbal  stems,  to  the  numerals  (except  o^e),  and 
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to  the  indefinite  (or  interrogative)  pronouns,  which  may  be  used  as 
nouns  as  well  as  verbs. 

The  structure  of  the  first  class  of  predicative  forms  is  quite  com- 
plex. We  have  to  di.stinguish  between  intransitive  and  transitive 
verbs.  The  following  structural  elements  may  be  recognized.  We 
have — 


1.  Intransitive  verbs: 

1.  Pronominal  prefix. 

2.  Temporal  or  modal  prefix. 

3.  Verbal  theme. 

4.  Temporal  or  modal  suffix. 
6.  Pronominal  suffix. 


II.  Transitive  verbs; 

1.  Pronominal  subjective  prefix. 

2.  Temporal  or  modal  prefix. 

3.  Verbal  theme. 

4.  Temporal  or  modal  suffix. 

6.  Pronominal  objective  suffix. 


The  following  simple  modes  and  tenses  may  be  distinguished: 
Indicative without  prefix,  no  suffix 


Subjunctive; 

(a)  Exhortative 
(^i)  Subjunctive 
Imperative  . . 

Future  . . . 


the  suffix  gi 
the  suffix  gi 
the  suffix  gi 
the  suffix  n{i) 


with  the  prefix  ?i(/) 

. with  the  prefix  * 

. with  the  prefix  q 
with  the  prefix  re 

Besides  these,  there  is  a peculiar  series  of  derived  modes  in  -irTcin 
(Koryak  I -lylan,  -ilcin;  Koryak  II  -itTcin,  Kamchadal  -jlc),  the  pro- 
nominal endings  of  which  differ  from  the  ordinary  forms,  many  of 
them  being  dropped.  In  some  cases  the  Koryak  drops  the  terminal 
-in,  as  is  done  in  all  forms  in  Kamchadal. 

The  second  class,  predicative  nominal  terms,  consists  either  of 
nouns  or  of  verbal  stems,  which  are  nominal ized  by  certain  prefixes, 
and  which  take  suffixes  expressing  the  terminal  relations.  The  simple 
nominalized  forms  are  used  as  predicative  terms  of  the  third  person. 
These  have  been  di.scussed  before.  They  are  the  nominalized  forms 
in  -in,  -hin,  -lin,  n{i)-qin  (§§  45-49).  In  the  first  and  second  persons 
singular  these  take  a suffix  -j-,  which  may  be  derived  from  the  verb 
-it  * TO  BE.  In  the  first  and  second  persons  plural  the  nominalized 
form  appears  in  composition  with  the  personal  pronouns  miiri  we, 
and  turi  you;  so  that  the  whole  complex  represents  in  the  same  way 
a nominal  form  with  predicative  function,  as  in  the  third  persons. 
The  nominalized  form  has  no  true  tenses. 


■ I consider  this  unlikely,  since  in  Koryak  the  I should  be  preserved,  although  in  Chukchee  it 
might  disappear  according  to  the  phonetic  laws  governing  the  pronunciation  of  men  Mr  Bogoras 
points  out  that  the  f can  not  be  an  auxiliary  vowel,  since  this  would  have  to  be  i.  F.  boas. 
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§ 62.  Structiire  of  the  latraasitive  Verb 

1.  The  pronominal  prefixes  of  the  intransitive  verb  are  conhned  to 
the  first  person,  singular  and  plural:  t-  for  the  singular,  mt-  for  the 
plural.  % The  m of  the  plural  may  perhaps  be  related  to  the  same  ele- 
ment in  7nuri  we,  while  the  t of  singular  and  plural  may  be  the  same. 
The  element  mt-  conveys  the  idea  of  plurality  of  the  first  person  with 
such  energy,  that,  in  Koryak  at  least,  the  suflix  -mile,  which  repeats 
the  same  idea,  may  be  omitted;  the  same  omission  occurs  rarely  in 
Chukchee. 

2.  The  temporal  and  modal  elements  enter  into  close  relation  with 
the  pronominal  prefixes.  Most  of  these  follow  the  ordinary  phonetic 
laws.  Thus 

t-\-r^  becomes  tre- 

mt  + becomes  mirnf.-  , 

m.t+  * becomes 

The  last  of  these  is  not  quite  regular,  since  mit{iY  would  also  seem 
to  be  possible.  The  forms  of  the  exhortative  can  not  be  explained  by 
phonetic  laws.  Here  we  find  that  the  expected 

t + n becomes  m 
7/?i  + w becomes  min 

In  the  subjunctive  (J),  when  the  verb  begins  with  a vowel,  the  aux- 
iliary vowel  disappears,  and  the  glottal  stop  follows  the  initial  vowel 
of  the  stem.  This  occurs  both  in  Chukchee  and  Koryak; 
tu^wi'a^lc  (stem  uwi)  I should  cook 

3.  The  verbal  themes  may  be  simple  or  compound.  The  former 
undergo  peculiar  phonetic  changes  according  to  their  position,  the  forms 
in  initial  position  differing  from  those  found  in  medial  position. 
This  subject  has  been  discussed  in  § 7 and  § 12.  A number  of  forma- 
tions, however,  are  irregular,  and  not  due  to  the  action  of  phonetic 
laws. 

qikni-plitkxL  eating  finishing  (stem  qami,  from  qamitva) 
tara'nga^t  they  built  a house  (from  i^iki  to  make,  yara  house) 
kinmi'i'Tcin  he  kills  children  (Icminm  timirkm) 
kuwY'rkin  he  has  dead  children  Qcminin^  vi^i'Tcin) 

The  vocalic  elements  of  prefixes,  personal  and  modal,  are  modified 
by  the  vowels  of  the  stem  (see  § 3). 

The  terminal  phonetic  character  of  the  stem  also  influences  the 
temporal,  modal,  and  the  pronominal  suffixes  (see  § 72). 
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4.  The  temporal  and  modal  suffixes  have  been  mentioned  before. 
Through  contraction  between  them  and  the  pronominal  suffixes  origi- 
nate forms  the  historical  development  of  which  is  not  by  any  means 
clear.  It  would  seem  that  there  is  also  a suffix  which  appears  in 
many  forms,  and  does  not  seem  to  form  part  of  the  pronominal 
element.  This,  however,  has  undergone  so  many  changes  that  its 
character  and  function  are  not  clear. 

5.  The  pronominal  suffixes  do  not  show  a very  close  relation  to  the 
personal  pronoun,  and,  furthermore,  are  somewhat  differentiated  in 
different  modes  of  the  verb.  A compai'ison  of  the  various  forms 
suggests  the  following  as  the  essential  elements  of  the  suffixed  pro- 
nominal verbal  forms: 

INTRANSITIVE 

I ....  -Ic  we  -mk 

thou  . . . ? ye  -tk 

he  ...  . — they  -t 

It  may  be  that  the  m and  t of  the  first  and  second  persons  iilural  are 
related  to  muri  and  turi,  which  may  contain  the  same  endings  as  Erri 
(see  pp.  706,  719,  726).  The  second  person  singular  is  quite  doubtful; 
but  it  is  conceivable  that  it  may  contain  by  origin  a form  in  -gi  related 
to  the  pronoun  git.  In  the  intransitive  verb  the  second  and  third  per- 
sons singular  are,  in  their  present  forms,  identical.  The  third  person 
plural  has  clearly  the  element  which  is  not  the  same  as  the  t of  the 
second  person  plural. 

§ 63.  Structure  of  the  Transitive  Verb 
The  structure  of  the  transitive  verb  is,  on  the  whole,  analogous  to 
that  of  the  intransitive. 

1.  For  the  first  persons  singular  and  plural,  the  same  pronominal 
prefixes  as  in  the  intransitive  appear,  as  subjects.  The  transitive 
forms  of  the  third  person,  singular  and  plural,  have  the  prefix  ne-. 
The  clearness  of  the  picture  is  obscured  by  the  fact  that  the  transitive 

forms 

THOU — us;  YE — ME,  US  and 
THOU,  YE,  HE — ME 

do  not  exist,  and  generalized  intransitive  forms  are  used  in  their 
place.  These  are  formed  with  the  prefix  itjj-  or  with  the  suffix  -tku 
(see  p.  819,  no.  28;  p.  808,  no.  67).  It  is  possible  that  the  peculia,r 
form  YE — HIM,  THEM  has  the  same  origin  (see  p.  809).  I presume  this 
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form  has  originated  from  -tku-tiTc  and  is  parallel  to  -tkux^^  thou-us. 
The  g of  the  intransitive  endings  disappears  in  the  series  of  forms 
THOU— us  because  its  position  is  intervocalic;  for  instance— 

-tku-gi^  becomes  -ikui^ 

2.  The’temporal  and  modal  prefixes  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
intransitive. 

3.  The  stems  are  treated  like  those  of  the  intransitive  verb. 

4.  The  temporal  and  modal  suSixes  enter  into  compound  forms 
with  the  pronominal  suffixes.  The  intransitive  g is  apparently  absent, 
owing  to  its  frequent  intervocalic  position. 

5.  The  analogy  between  the  transitive  pronominal  suffixes  and  the 
intransitive  suffixes  is  fairly  clear,  if  we  consider  only  those  forms 
which  hav'e  true  pronominal  suffixes.  We  find  then  the  object 

-git  thee  -mile  us  -tik  you 

which  evidently  correspond  to  the  subjects  of  the  intransitive  verb. 
The  correspondence  is  strict  for  the  two  plural  pronouns:  -git  may 
be  the  older  form  of  the  second  person  intransitive  pronoun  -gi  (pp. 
719  et  seq.;  p.  710). 

The  third  person  object  shows  forms  in  -n  which  recall  the  nominal 
forms  in  -i«.  (§§  45-49),  and,  like  these  forms,  form  their  plurals  in  -et. 
In  a way  these  forms  seem  related  to  the  nominal  predicate.  To  the 
same  group  belongs  the  form  in  -wm  they — me,  which  contains  the 
pronoun  gUm.,  like  the  nominal  forms. 

Attention  may  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  the  pronomi- 
nal suffix,  which  designates  the  object,  is  naturally  determined  b}'^  the 
number  of  the  object. 

qa'at  tipe'lanat  {Yiov.  Kam.  qoya'wge  tipe'lanau)l\Qiit\iQVQ,m(\QQY 
For  the  first  person  object  the  intransitive  form  with  me-  is  used. 

rd^'nutqdi  gine'ild  give  me  something 
The  Koryak  forms  resemble  the  Chukchee  forms.  The  Kor}^ak 
dual  corresponds  to  the  Chukchee  plural.  The  plural  -la-  of  the 
Koryak  is  always  placed  immediatel}’^  following  the  stem.  It  indicates 
plurality  of  subject  or  object,  but  occurs  once  onl}’^  in  each  form,  even 
if  both  subject  and  object  are  plural. 

Certain  verbal  stems  may  be  used  both  as  transitive  and  as  intransi- 
tive, generally  with  a slight  change  in  meaning. 

3045°— Bull.  40,  pt.  2—12^ — 47 
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tawalo' murlan  I know,  hear,  obey  (intransitive) 
tuwalo'milrkinegit  I know  thee  (transitive) 
tuwa' lomgd^lc  I heard 
tuwa' lomga^n  I knew  him 

The  Forms  of  the  Intransitive  Ferh(§§  04-60) 


§ 64.  CHUKCHEE 
PRINCIPAL  MODES 


Subjunctive 

Person 

Past  I 

Prefixes 

Sufllxes 

Imperative 

Future 

(a) 

(.b) 

2d  pi.  . . . 

8d  pi.  . . . 

—tik 

—f(}H 

* 

n (i,u,fi) 

n(7',u«,a«) 

n 

— tik 
—7l(t 

q (i,d,a) — pitik 

r{ — flltik 

2d,  3d  sing.  . 

n (r.u.fi)} 

n (/'.u'.fl*) 

l::r  1 

q{i,d,a**)—fl 

1st  sing.  . . 

1st  pi.  . . . 

“|:r  1 

mil — mik 

ml 

min 

t 

m7n  (7*,u',fi*) 

,—p^‘k 
{-7k 
— mik 

-<l-r 

mlrrf—fd' 

*No  2d  person.  **No  3d  person. 

DERIVED  MODES  IN -7rt/n  (PREFIXES  AS  IN  PRINCIPAL  MODES) 


2d  pi.  . . . 

—Uik 





—Itlk 

— ttik 

—Intik 

3d  pi.  . . . 

—t* 

— 

— 

-{< 

— 

— f«7( 

Other  forms  . 

— 

— 

■ 

" 

* t takes  the  place  of  final  n;  irktt. 


The  prefix  t-  of  the  first  person  singular  appears  without  auxiliary 
vowel  when  it  forms  an  admissible  cluster  with  the  initial  sound  of  the 
verbal  theme. 

The  derived  form  -rkin  is  used  after  vowels.  After  terminal  con- 
sonants an  auxiliary  i is  inserted  between  stem  and  suffix: 

qami' tva-rkm  he  eats 
walo'm-i-rlan  he  knows 


NOMINAL  FORMS 


I 

II 

1 

—6'tl 

2 

3 

-(<)S 

d 

4 

6 

— ma'H 
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§ 66.  KORYAK 
PRINCIPAL  MODES 


Intransitive  Verb 


1 

1 

1 

Person  ] 

1 

Past  I 

Subjunctive 

Impera- 

tive 

Future 

Present 

indefi- 

nite 

Prefixes. 

Suffixes. 

(o) 

(6) 

—tik 

* 

na‘ 

—Ilk 

q — {gi)Uk 

ycL~~flItlk 

— la'tik 

* 

naf 

— latik 

Q—l  OZlk 

ya — Xantik 

kif 

Sd  dual  . . . 

n{l) 

na‘ 

—ttal 

ya — ill 

fctf- 

1 — lal  or 

|n(l) 

na‘ 

— nau 

ya — I afle 

k^- 

3d  pi 

1 — 

1 

2d,  3d  sing.  . . 

—( 

•n 

no* 

— in 

ya—l 

fcu- 

1st  sing. . . . 

ti—ik 

mi 

ta‘ 

—Ik 

tya—l 

tik\i- 

1st  dual  . . . 

mit—mik 

min 

m/no* 

— mik 

missa — mik 

milky,- 

1st  pi 

mil — lamik 

min 

mina‘ 

— la(vuk) 

. 

muea—la(mlk) 

milki}- 

0 May  be  omitted.  »No  2d  person.  **  No  3d  person. 

Also  This  lorm  does  not  exist  In  Koryak  II. 

DERIVED  MODES  IN  -irkin  (PREFIXES  AS  IN  PRINCIPAL  MODES) 


2d  dual  . . . 

— ikinHik 

— ikinlllk 

—IkinHik 

—Intlk 

2d  pi 

— lalkinetik 

—laline'llk* 

—lalkinetik 

—lalkinentik 

3d  dual  . . . 

—Ikl 

—Ikinal 

— Ifc/ntfll 

3d  pi 

—I  alke 

— ikininau  ** 

— 2 a’lkincile 

1st,  2d,  3d  \ 
sing.;lstdualj 

—{kin 

— Ikin 

—{kin 

— {km 

1st  pi 

— lalkin 

—1  aikinemik  * 

—lalkinimik 

» Subjunctive  (6)  has  lo-l  instead  of  I a.  **  Subjunctive  (6)  has  au  Instead  of  fnau. 

The  pretix  ti-  of  the  first  person  singular  appears  without  auxiliary 
vowel  whenever  it  forms  an  admissible  cluster  with  the  first  sound 
of  the  verb. 

The  ending  -ilcin  (Koryak  I)  of  the  derived  forms  is  used  mostly 
after  stems  ending  in  a single  consonant,  as  walo'm-elcm  he  knows. 
After  terminal  vowel  the  i changes  to  a neutral  i,  as  va-lTcin  he  is. 
In  many  cases,  however,  the  i is  also  weakened  to  i or  y after  a ter- 
minal consonant  and  an  auxiliary  i is  inserted  preceding  it,  as  in 
ya'qiyhin  WHAT  ART  THOu'f  Kor.  29.1;  i'tiylan  art  thou?  Kor.  29.2 
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NOMINAL  FORMS 


(a) 

(6) 

1 

2 

1 —Ik 

1 3 

pa— a 

4 

6 

— mail 

§ 60.  KAMCHADAL 

I.STP.ANSmVE  VKP.n 


1 

Subjunctive 

Past  I 

Impera- 

Person 

(a)  Exhortative 

(6)  Conditional 

live 

(ftif'n  or 

k—xl 

I 2d  sing 

t 

—i 

k/-{ 

[un 

' 2d  pi 

— cx 

k!—cx 

k—jcx 

lirn  or 

tlnl'n  or 

k!—vn 

3d  pi 

— 

xan—< 

lU*7> 

[U7l 

! 3d  sing 

lini'n  or 

kl—un 

-e 

xan—i 

[un 

1 1st  sing 

J*  or 
* [kltn 

(t  or 

”‘~itrt/n 

tk!—k 

1 1st  pi 

1 

ft  or 

ft  or 
mln—<,  . 
[kJdin 

nk!—k 

The  subjunctive  {h)  of  modern  Kamchadal  takes  in  all  forms  the 
terminal  particle  -h,  which  is  the  Russian  conjunction  6bi. 
tklnukhi  if  I eat. 

The  future  is  compounded  with  the  terminal  verb  6L,  {6)  to 
desike,  which  may  form  modes  and  tenses  like  the  others:  the 
present,  with  the  terminal  verb  (or  suffix)  3.  The  third  person 

plural  of  this  form  is  -jtin  ov  ji^n. 

The  numerous  Kamchadal  • verbs  ending  in  4 change  this  to  -c 
in  the  derived  present.  This  occurs  both  in  intransitive  and  tran- 
sitive verbs  (see  § 122). 
tilk  I left 

tnuUk  I slept  tnuTccjlc  l^V 

tcolk  I lay  ^ 

VERBAL  NOON 


1 

2 

3 

4 


1— taji 
k.'—enk 


tnjulc  na'kdj  I began  eat-beginning;  i.  e.,  I began  to  eat  {t-  I; 
uju  to  begin;  4c  1;  7>u  to  cat)  

: „o.  Thp  verbal  noun  never  appears  with- 

'Txhis  Is  the  inchoative  terminal  verb  (see  p.  SOS,  no.  6 ). 
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The  Forms  of  the  Transitive  Verb  (§§  67-71) 


§67.  CHUKCHEE 
Transitive  Suffixes 
TEANSITIVE  FORMS 


First  and  Second  person  Objects 


Object 

Indicative  I; 
Subjunctive  la 

Impera- 
tive II 

Future 

III 

Derived  Modes 
in  -irkln  IV 

(3)  us  (except  thou,  ye— us) 

■pit 

■tik 

-mik 

— 

■pH 

■ntik 

■mik 

■tpit 

■Itik 

■imik 

THIRD  PERSON  FORMS 

(I)  him  (except  he,  ye — him) 

(5)  them  (except  he,  ye— them) 

-p&‘n 

-net 

-nin 

■ntn^t 

’pin 

-fi/n 

■ilinft 

■ilinin 

-fi/n(n{( 

(no  ending) 

■{« 

-in 

■ln(l 

INTRANSITIVE  FORMS 


Object 

Indica- 
tive I 

Subjunc- 
tive la 

Impera- 
tive II 

Future 

III 

Derived  Modes 
in  ‘iricin  IV 

(7)  he— me 

(8)  thou— me,  us 

(9)  ye — me,  us ' 

(10)  ye— him,  them 

■tik 

■tkl 

■d'n 

■tik 

■tkl 

■pt‘ 

■tik 

■gitkl 

■pd‘ 

■ntik 

■aitki 

(no  ending) 

■Itik 

■Itki 

^ • With  tku  preceding  pronominal  suffix. 

NOMINAL  PREDICATIVE  FORMS 

(11)  they— me* 

-Um 

— 

•Hm 

-turn 

2 See  § 73.  This  form  takes  the  prefix  nc-. 
Transitive  Prefixes 
TRANSITIVE  FORMS 


Subject 

Indicative  I 

j Subjunctive  I a 

Imperative 

II 

Future  III 

j (Q) 

(h) 

I 

((/)- 

1 ml- 

tl’- 

— 

(r{- 

we 

mit- 

1 min- 

mini*- 

— 

771/rre- 

he 

nj- 

d‘n- 

ndnV- 

— 

n«r{- 

INTRANSITIVE  FORMS 


Object  me  . . . 

(Inf)- 

(nfnj)- 

(nf'nj)- 

q-int 

(rinf)- 

Other  forms  . . 

— 

n/- 

■ni*- 

Q- 
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The  form  (17;  117)  is  rarely  abbreviated  to  -i. 

qmapelae^  and  qenapelai'  leave  mel 
This  shortening  is  quite  frequent  in  Koryak  I (see  below). 

NOMINAL  FORMS 


I 

II 

1 

-*9‘l 

2 

—k 

3 

— id 

gf—tq 

4 

-mg 

5 

Besides  this  there  are  a number  of  impersonal  forms. 


Future 

r{— fi 

E.xhortative,  sing.  . 

ni~a‘n 

pi.  . . 

nt—nal 

Exhortative,  derived 

sing.  . 

ni—rkin 

pi.  . . 

ni — rkinat 

§ 68.  KORYAK,  KAMENSKOYE 


Transitive  Suffixes 

TRANSITIVE  FORMS 
First  akd  Second  Person  Objects 

Object 

Indicative  I; 
Subjunctive  lo 

Imperative  II 

Future  III 

Derived  Modes 
in  -ykin  IV 

(1)  thee 

(2)  you 

(3)  us 

— (la)  tik 
— (la)  mlk 

—(la)  Ilk 

-(rf 

— (la)ntlk 
—(la)  mik 

-iff. 

-{la)-itik 

—{la)—lmik 

Third  Person  Forms. 

(4)  him  (except  he,  ye — him)  . . 
(6)  them  dual  (except  he,  ye — them) 
(6')  them  pi. (except  he,  ye— them)  . 
(6)  he,  they— him,  them  , . . . 

— ^a*n» 
—not 
— nnu 
—nin 

^pin 
— ginat 
— p/7iau 

— am 
— final 
— finou 
— finfn 

no  ending 
—inat 
— fnau 

INTRANSITIVE  FORMS 

Object 

Indicative  I; 
Subjunctive  la 

Imperative  II 

Future  III 

Derived  Modes 
in  ykin  IV 

—I  — go'n 
— fl  —fa'n 

-((!') 
—(la)lik 
— (ln)7nrk 
—(la)filia 

no  ending 
no  ending 
—(la)ntlk 
—(la)mlk 
—(la)ailla 

no  ending 
no  ending 
—(tj)—ltik 
— (Ig)— fm/k 
-((Igl-jtCa 

(9)  ye— me 

(9')  ye— us  . 

(10)  ye— him,  them 

—(la)tlk 
—(la)vtlk 
— (ia)Ka 
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(11)  they— me 


-film* 


-fim 


ifum 


I we-thee  -laj^e  ’ we-him  -lafa‘n 

In  the  derived  modes,  2a  occurs  in  the  same  places  as  in  the  sim- 
ple modes,  but  preceding  -iJcin. 

The  suffixes  -gi  and  -ga^n{l  8,  4;  II  8)  of  this  series  are  often  con- 
tracted to  -I  anci  -n.  The  former  is  similar  to  an  intransitive  form. 

qenapela'e^  and  qenapeJai'  leave  me  I 
In  Chukchee  these  forms  are  quite  rare  (see  p.  741) 

PREFIXED 


Indicative 

I 

Subjunctive 

Imperative 

II 

Future 

III 

I (a) Exhort. 

I (h)  Subj. 

I 

1 

mi- 

ta«- 

tya- 

we 

mit- 

min- 

minn‘- 

miBda- 

thou,  ye,  he — me  . . . 

ina- 

nina- 

na‘fna- 

qina  - 

yina- 

they,  he— thee,  you,  us  1 

a*n- 

nana‘- 

naya- 

thou,  ye— us  J 

he— him,  them  ] 

no  prefix 

ni- 

no*- 

qa- 

ya- 

thou,  ye — him,  them  ) 

The  second  indefinite  of  Koryak  has  the  prefix  qu-,  Tcu-  (k-  before 
vowels)  and  the  future  endings,  except  that 

he,  thou — me  has  the  ending  -n 

I,  he — you  (dual,  pi.)  has  the  ending  -Mile 


NOMINAL  FORMS 


§68 
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As  in  Chukchee  there  occur  also  a number  of  impersonal  forms. 


Future 

Exhortation,  sing  .... 

ni—a‘n 

Dual  .... 

ni—nat 

Exhortation,  period,  pi.  . . . 

7\i—nou 

Sing.  . . . 

•ni—Xkin 

Dual  . . . 

nl—lkinat 

ni—lkimu 

KAMCHADAL  (§§  69-71) 

; 69.  Types  of  Transitive  Verb 

The  Kamchadal  transitive  verb  shows  peculiarities  of  structure 
similar  to  those  of  the  Chukchee  and  Koryak.  Only  the  forms  with 
the  objects  thee,  you,  us,  are  formed  with  the  pronominal  forms 
! corresponding  to  the  intransitive  suffixes.  The  combination  ye — 
j us  is  here  also  excepted,  although  no  indication  of  a change  of  the 
j verb  into  an  intransitive  form  bj'  means  of  a special  suffix  is  found, 
j Instead  of  that,  the  forms  thou,  ye — me  have  the  ending -m/nfc, 
j which  does  not  occur  in  the  intransitive  verb,  but  seems  to  corres- 
i pond  to-m/fcwE  of  Chukchee- Koryak.  It  ma}’^  be  mentioned  here 
j again  that  in  Koryak  this  ending  tends  to  be  dropped.  In  the 
1 Kamchadal  forms  here  discussed  it  may  express  the  intransitive 
|;  first  person  plural,  as  though  wo  had,  for  instance,  instead  of 
j THOU  LEAVEST  ME,  WE  PART.  When  Used  for  the  singular  thou — 
I ME,  the  ending  is  often  pronounced  which  may  he  an  older 

1 form.  The  form  ye — me,  us  takes,  in  addition  to  -minlc,  the  end- 
I ing  -cx  YE,  which  corresponds  to  the  intransitive  subject.  In 
agreement  with  the  nominal  forms,  the  third  person  plural  object 
j has  -^n.  The  nominal-predicative  form  is  used  here  for  both  singu- 
! lar  and  plural  of  the  third  person  with  the  object  me. 
j The  forms  of  a second  type  of  conjugation  are  not  quite  so  clear. 

[‘  § 70.  Type  I 

I Transitive  Suffixes 


TRANSITIVE  FORMS 


Object 

Indicative 

Subjunctive 

Imperative 

Present 

thee 

you 

us  (except  yo— us) 

J-Atn 
|ho,  -‘n 
-cxin 
-mink 

j-Am 

’Cxin 

•viiTxk 

-mink 

-hin 

he,  they,-n 

-cxin 

-mink 
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THIRD  PERSON  FORMS 


Object 

Indicative 

Subjunctive 

Imperative 

Present 

him(excepthe,  they,  ye — him)  . 

-n 

-n 

-X 

•n 

them  (except  he,  they,  ye — them) 

-^n 

~^n 

’Xin 

he,  they— him 

-nin 

•nin 

he,  they — them 

-ni‘n 

-nVn 

■ni‘n 

INTRANSITIVE  FORMS 


thou— me 
ye— me,  US 
ye — him 
ye — them 


-miilk 

-mink 

■miHk 

■miilkcx 

— 

-inlRkcx 

-mlfikcx 

-cxin 

— 

•cx 

•czin 

•cxi^n 

— 

-cxi‘n 

-cxl‘n 

NOMINAL  PREDICATIVE  FORMS 


he — me 

■humni'n 

humni'n 

— 

humni'n 

they — me 

-humni'n 

humni'n 

— 

humni'n 

PREFIXES 

Subject 

Indicative 

Subjunctive 

Imperative 

Present 

1 

t- 

•71- 

— 

t- 

we 

n- 

minor  x'an- 

— 

n- 

he 

— 

X'an 

— 

— 

they 

in- 

X’an 

— 

in- 

thou,  ye 

k- 

A comparison  between  this  table  and  the  one  on  p.  740  shows  that 
all  the  prefixes,  except  &n-  of  the  third  person  plural,  ai'e  the  same 
as  those  of  the  intransitive  verbs. 


An  example  of  this  type  of  verb  is  the  stem  txl-  (present  txc-)  to 
BEAT.  In  verbs  beginning  with  the  prefix  t of  the  first  person 
singular  is  dropped. 

Indicative  forms  have  the  theme  txli-. 


Subjunctive  forms  have  the  theme  txli-. 

Present  forms  have  the  theme  txcj{i)-  with  auxiliary  vowel  / 
before  terminal  n and  before  glottal  stop. 

Indicative : 


txU'hin  I beat  thee 

txli^n  he  beat  thee 

txlihumni'n  he  beat  me 

txli'nunlc  jmu  beat  me,  us  ; he  beat  us 

d/ntxli' cxin  they  beat  you 

ntxlm  we  beat  him 

dntxLi'nin  they  beat  him 
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Subjunctive : 

mtxli'hin  let  me  beat  thee 
x'antxli'nin  let  him  beat  him 
x'antxli'mifik  let  him,  them,  beat  us 
X' antxlihiXmni' n let  him,  them,  beat  me 
mintxli' cxin  let  us  beat  you 

Imperative: 

IctxLi'mink  beat  thou  me,  us 
Ictxlimi'nkcx  beat  ye  me,  us 
Ictxlix  beat  him 
Mxlicx  beat  ye  him 

Present : 


txcjhin  I am  beating  thee 
ntxcjhin  we  are  beating  thee 
txcji*n  thou  art  beating  them 
txcjnin  he  is  beating  him 
dyitxcjcxi' n they  are  beating  you 
ntxcjin  we  are  beating  him 

§ 71.  Type  II 
Tkansitive  Su  fixes 
TRANSITIVE  FORMS 


Object 

Indicative 

Subjunctive 

Imperative 

Pre.scnt 

thee 

-xkin 

-littn 



-xkin 

[he 

-C/ff/n 

you 

■xkimn 

■xkisxln 

■xkisxin 

[he 

■cxlflln 

us  (except  ye — us) 

(they 

[he 

-xkmlilk 

■xkimlfik 

■xkmlilk 

-xkmlilk 

-xkmlilk 

I — him  . . 
thou— him  . 
we— him 
I— them  . . 

tlioii — them 

we — them  . 

he — him 
they— him  . 
he— them  . 
they— tiiem 


THIRD-PERSON  FORMS 


yHin 

-ilin 



-ft/n 

l-t/i/n 

-killn 

-kllin 

-ililin 

-xlik 

■Htn 

j-ilin 

— 

-nin 

■illn 

\-kllin 

j-ni‘n 

-ili‘n 

— 

-fll‘n 

l-fc/d/'n 

-klli‘n 

■ktli’n 

■llfli'n 

— 

Uxikin 

.-lU'n 

— 

-»i/‘n 

-ill‘n 

l-kliJ’n 

■nin 

-iiilnin 

■dtHnin 

— 

-lilnin 

-lilvin 

— 

•iTinin 

-llilrti‘n 

■fliini‘n 

— 

■ni'n 

■lilni’n 

■iilnt'n 

■iHni‘n 
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thou— me 
ye— me,  us 
ye — him 
ye— them 


INTRANSITIVE  FORMS 


Object 

Indicative 

Subjunctive 

Imperative 

Present 

■xkmink 

-xkiminkcx 

-Icxiilin 

■tcxiili^n 

— 

-xkvilUk 

■xkminkcx 

-icxiHln 

■dcxlfii‘n 

■xkmiUk 

-xkmiilkcx 

■cxiflln 

-cxifil‘n 

NOMINAL  PREDICATIVE  FORMS 


he,  they— me 


■xkumni'n 


■xkumni'n 


■xkumni'n 


Evideutlv  these  forms  are  closely  related  to  those  of  4ype  I,  but 
the  symmetry  is  disturbed  by  a number  of  peculiar  contractions, 
some  of  which  seem  to  be  due  to  misunderstandings.  The  prefixes 
are  the  same  as  those  of  Type  I. 

As  an  example  may  be  given  forms  of  the  stem  kej  to  accept. 
Indicative  and  subjunctive  have  the  theme  kej-. 

Present  has  the  theme  kejij-. 

Indicative: 

tke'jxkin  I accepted  thee 
ke'jfinin  he  accepted  thee 
dvke'jxkim.ink  they  accepted  us 
nke'jnin  we  accepted  him 
tke'jnfn  or  ike' jkiti^n  1 accepted  them 
ke'jtcxini^n  ye  accepted  them 
Subjunctive: 

mke'jxkin  let  me  accept  thee 
x'ankejxhumni'n  let  him  accept  me 
minke'jni^n  or  minke'jkiti^n  let  us  accept  them 
x'anke'jxkin  let  him,  them,  accept  thee 
Imperative: 
xkejxdi'k  accept  him 

xkejxdki'n  or  xkejxbhi'n  accept  them  (Jk  before  k changes  to  x) 
xkejxkmi'nk  accept  me,  us 
xkejxkmi'nlccx  accept  }’^e  me,  us 
xke'jicxrnin  accept  ye  him 
xke'jdcxifii^ii  accept  ye  them 
Present: 

tkejijxki'sxm  I am  accepting  you 
nke'jijnin  we  are  accepting  him 
dnke'j-ij-innin  they  are  accepting  him 
ke'jij'ni^n  he  is  accepting  them 

ke'jijni^n  thou  art  accepting  him,  them  §71 
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The  nominal  forms  of  these  two  types  are — 

Type  I 


Type  II 


-Ixi 

-ixeka  (rare) 


. . . -ic,  -il 

. . . -elca  (rare) 

As  in  the  intransitive  verb,  the  future  is  expressed  by  the  pres- 
ent of  the  desiderative. 


txlaxin  I shall  beat  thee  ikeja'xlcm  I shall  accept  thee 

txlalin  1 shall  beat  him  thejalninov  tlcejallcitin 

accept  him 

The  two  types  of  conjugation  depend  upon  suffixes  which  pre- 
cede the  pronominal  elements.  Some  verbal  stems  are  used  with 
and  without  these  suffixes,  with  a modification  of  meaning. 


texli'jin  (Type  I)  1 take  away  my  boots 

texli'jnm  (Type  II)  I take  away  something  from  the  table 

The  loss  of  modes  in  Kamchadalmay  be  due  to  Russian  influence. 
Tliere  are  a number  of  Kamchadal  forms,  evidently  remains  of 
older  forms,  which  resemble  the  Chukchee  even  more  closely  than 
the  forms  just  described.  Thus  we  find — 


Kamchadal 

jjljin 

ji'lijhum 

{d)nji'ljimulc 


Chukchee 

yi'hrkin 

ne'yilhum 

ne'yilmiTc 


thou  givest  liim 
they  gave  me 
they  gave  us 


§ 72.  Exam  tiles  of  Verltal  Suffixes 


CHUKCHEE 

The  phonetic  rules  discussed  in  §§  1-23  bring  about  frequent 
changes  in  the  verbal  suflBxes.  As  a matter  of  convenience  I will  sum- 
marize here  the  most  common  modifications,  a few  of  which  can  not 
be  explained  by  the  general  phonetic  laws. 

1.  Verbal  stems  terminating  in  a vowel  add  the  verbal  sufiix  with- 
out auxiliary  vowel.  Whenever  the  initial  g of  the  suffix  stands  in 
intervocalic  position,  it  is  either  dropped  or  pronounced  very  weakly. 

tele}'e'a^h<t-ele7'e'-gd^lc  I felt  lonesome 

nayo^'nnge^  <ve-yfnng-gi^  he  began  to  be  overtaken  10.7 

In  stems  ending  in  a double  vowel  this  may  lead  to  trivocalic  clus- 
ters, which  are  never  contracted. 

tipa'aa‘lc<ti-pg'g-ga^lc  1 ceased  21.1 
tiya'aa^k  < ti-yg'g-ga^k  I used 
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2.  When  stems  ending  in  consonants  would  form  consonantic  clusters 
of  more  than  two  consonants,  when  combined  with  suffixes,  an  auxiliary 
vowel  is  inserted  before  the  suffix. 

pe'nfrnhi<.penr-iiin  he  attacks  him 
tei'Tcinin  < teilc-nin  he  made  it 
qhia'jimue^ kill  me! 

3.  In  a few  cases  auxiliaiy  vowels  are  also  introduced  when  two 
consonants  come  into  contact  that  would  form  inadmissible  clustei’s. 

pe^time' tilin<.pegti-met-lin  hauling  a sledge  15.3 

Among  the  types  of  assimilation  of  sounds  may  be  mentioned  — 

4.  Stems  with  terminal  u diphthong  transform  the  combination 
into  wkv).  The  following  auxiliary  vowel  is  u. 

tima'rawlcwa^TcKti-rna'rau-ga^lc  I quarreled. 
tnnara'wlcut<.ti-marau-git  I blamed  thee 
i'wkwi^  < iu-gi^  he  spoke  8. 14 
res'qi'wki^ <res‘qiu-gi^  he  entered  11.2 

When  the  diphthong  is  accented,  and  followed  by  a consonant  with 
which  w would  form  an  admissible  cluster,  the  u has  a vocalic  char- 
acter. 

mara'urlan  he  quarrels 


With  those  stems  in  which  u is  b}"^  origin  a weak  vowel  or  an  unchange- 


I 


able  vowel,  the  y of  the  suffix,  being  an  intervocalic  sound,  drops  out. 

i'wTcin  he  rows  (perhaps  from  iyu) 
i^'wkin  he  shakes 
titfva^n  I shook 


■ 5.  Stems  ending  in  t change  the  initial  g of  suffixes  into  y. 

( 

I ewkwe' tyi^  <ewkwet-gi^  he  left  8.7 

tiye’ tyq^k <ti-yet-gd^k  I came  124.11 
tewkwe' tyd^k <t-ewkwe't-gd^k  I left 

6.  Stems  ending  in  I change  the  initial  g of  suffixes  into  y or  h. 

une'lyd^t<unel-gdH  they  gathered  fuel  30.6 
ne'lyd^t<nel-gd^t  it  became  12.2 
I qitne'l/ii^  <q-^mel-gi^  gather  iueV.  27.1 

^ mi'ilhit<mi-yil-git  let  me  give  thee  121.24 

I 7.  Stems  ending  in  Z,  r,  Z,  with  following  I,  form  l or  z. 


gi^'Lin<g-i^r-lin  he  has  gone  across 
gene' Lin <.g^-nel-lin  he  became  10.8 
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ge'lqdLin<gf,-lqdt-lin  he  left  59.1 

galci'timaLen<gq-ki'timg,t-lm  he  had  his  hand  extended  47.6 

8.  Terminal  n of  the  stem  before  I changes  to  n. 
gqtggrgnUn<ga-taaron-len  he  has  brought  sacrifice 

9.  In  the  pronunciation  of  men,  among  the  Reindeer  Chukchee,  t 
and  n between  vowels  are  dropped,  and  the  vowels  are  assimilated  to 
aa,  ee,  ii,  and  after  preceding  q to  de. 

ewkwe'erJcm  < ewkwe' t-i-rlcin.  he  leaves 
gtnatva' Laat<g^-in^-tvgt-lii\^t  they  promised  71.4  (see  §73) 
ninenlip^ tqdet <n-ine-r-lip-et-qinet  he  broke  them  20.11 
1 give  here  a series  of  examples  of  the  forms  described  before. 

INTRANSITIVE  VERB 

Past  I : 

2d  pi.  pi'ntiqdttik  you  appeared  74.21 
3d  pi.  pdhi'rgd^t  they  came  64.2 

tara'nga^t  they  pitched  a tent  66.9 
nipe'dH <nj})e-gd^t  they  came  ashore  7.8 
tile' d^t<  tile- gd^t  they  walked  64.9 
q%mi'tvaa^t<qgmi-tvg,-g(i^t  they  ate  87.32 
yilqd'tydH<yilqdt-gdH  they  slept  8.4 
2d  sing,  thou  hast  come  37.6 

qdti'  thou  art  going  82.23 
gitte'wkwi^  < gitteu-gi^  thou  art  hungry  9.13 
3d  sing,  e'gripgi^  she  felt  pain  63.8 
i^'rgi^  he  crossed  over  13.13 
puki'ri  he  came  90.26 
ng'wting^  he  married  58.8 
puki'rgi^  he  arrived  57.8;  58.1 
lilelpgi^  he  looked  7.6 
kg'rgupg^  she  dressed  up  52.9 
eine' }itkui^  <eine' u-tku-gi^  he  called  8.5 
wa' qqe^ <wg<qg-gf  he  sat  down  15.7 
euno'e‘  <iu-nfig-gi^  he  began  to  say  117.25 
ra'gtie^  <.rggti-gi^  he  came  home  122.7 
ewkwe' ty Kewkwet-gi^  he  left  8.7 
terga'tye^  <t^rg-^t-gi‘  he  cried  7.6 
kiye'wkwi^ <kiyeu-gi^  he  awoke  9.4 
ki'wkwi‘ <kiu-gi^  he  passed  a night  8.4 
notas’qa'wkwe^ <nute-s'qeu-gi^  land  approached  8.8 
1st  sing.  te'gripgd‘k  I felt  pain  101.17 

tiye'tyd^k  <t-yLt-gd‘k  I came  124.11 
teiu'd‘k<t-eiu-gd‘k  I revived  83.14 
tilva'wkwa‘k  <i-lvgu-gd*k  I could  not  16.9 
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1st  pi.  mityi' greumik  we  are  thirsty  71.14 
mitvi^'mik  we  died  64.15 

Subjunctive  (a): 

3d  pi.  niyilqa' tinet  < n-yilqdt-i-net  let  them  sleep 
3d  sing.  niUqdtyd^n<n-lqdt-gd^n  let  him  gol  13.12 

niia!<xtvaa^n<.n-6aa-tvg,-gd^n  let  her  be  a castaway  39.3 
nryj'lqdtyd^n<n-yilqdt-gd^n  let  him  sleep  9.1 
1st  sing.  rnilimala%noa^k <mi4iviglg-nng- gd^k  let  me  obey  21.10 
mi'lqdtyd^k<mi-Lqdt-gd^k  let  me  go  125.5 
muanla'a^kKmi-gnlg-gd^k  I may  ask  (for  help)  135.19 
mine'etyd^k<mi-neet-gd^k  let  me  turn  black  23.6 
1st  pi.  mne'wkweri  ik<  mn-ewk‘wet-mik  let  us  go  away  17.8 
minune' Imik  let  us  gather  fuel  30.6 
minra' gtimuk  let  us  go  home  126.4 
mra'gtia^k  let  me  go  home  99.2 
mita'aqoa^k  let  me  smoke  99.26 

Subjunctive  (b): 

ni^tvaJnat  if  they  had  stayed  68.27 
nu^wi'd^n<ni^-vi^-gd^n  she  would  die  37.12 

Imperative; 

qmvi^'tik  die  yel  64.16 
qdle'tik  walk  ye!  65.29 

qdmni'i^ <q-mni-gi^  celebrate  the  thanksgiving  ceremo- 
nial 60.5 

qanto'  <q-ntg-gi^  come  out!  26.3 
qqgng'j)g^  sit  with  head  bent  down!  32.4 

• 

revi^'ntik  ye  will  die  64.20 

re'pkirgd'  they  will  come  10.5  (sing,  used  as  plural) 
retipe' tyd^ <re-tip-et-gd^  thou.  yiWt  diwQ  114.22 
revi^'i^ <re-vi^-gi^  thou  wilt  die  65.6  (cf.  21.12revi^'d^  37.8) 
ra' tvaa^ <rf,-tvg-gd^  thou  wilt  live  108.25 
remni'd^ <re-mfii-gd^  he  will  celebrate  a thanksgiving 
ceremonial  118.12 

raiopa'wkwa^ <re-tgpqxi-gd^  she  will  be  pregnant  104.5 
rara'ledetya^  <re-rgle-6it-gd^  he  will  slide  down  114.15 
reurre' tyi^ <re-urr-et-gi^  it  will  appear  119.10 
trara'gtia^  <it-re-rggti-gd^  I shall  go  home  99.14 
trevi^'d^  <t-re-V'i^-gd^  1 shall  die  108.1 
trene'lhd^ <t-re-nel-gd^  I shall  turn  to  24.12 
mirreyi' Iqdtyd^ <mirre-yilq-dt-gd^  we  shall  sleep  9.3 


Future: 

2d  pi. 
3d  pi. 
2d  sing, 


3d  sing. 


1st  sing. 


1st  pi. 
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Derived  Modes  in  -irlan. 


Past  1: 

inenreqeurkini' tile  < ine-r-req-eu-rkm-itik  what  are  you  doing  with 
me  10.10 

ewkwe'erkit  <ewkwet-irkit  they  leave  13.6 

mni'rkit  they  celebrate  the  thanksgiving  ceremonial  67.29 

pilqd'erkm  he  dived  9.7 

va'i'kin  he  is  19.2 

riqamitva' urkinen  he  was  made  to  eat 
kinie'urkm  thou  causest  delay  18.6 
re'qdrkin  how  art  thou?  18.9 
tinqde' rkin  I refuse  19.7 
mittegimi' n'nirkin  we  suffer  32.2 
mittenite' em'kin  we  feel  merry  69.8 
minqami' tvarkin  let  us  eat  66.4: 
qatva'rkin  stay!  57.3;  67.23 
rem-eine' erkin  he  will  grow  up  21.7 


Koryak: 

Past  I: 

3d  pi. 
2d  sing. 


3d  sing. 
1st  sing. 


1st  dual 
Subjunctive 
2d  sing. 
3d  sing. 
1st  sing 


1st  dual 


is'hirnlavai'^alai  they  shout  aloud  and  dance  Kor.  24.6 

i'yi  thou  hitte.st  Kor.  26.1 

i'ti  thou  wert  Kor.  16.3 

ya'ti  thou  earnest  Kor.  68.12 

qati'  you  went  away  Kor.  18.5 

vanninta' ti  she  lost  a tooth  Kor.  34.1 

a'wyefivoi  he  begins  to  eat  Kor.  20.7 

vi^'gi  he  is  dead  Kor.  22.1 

tivi^'yak  I died  Kor.  84.14 

titva' nvok  I began  to  be  Kor.  18.6 

tuva' nnintatik  I lost  a tooth  Kor.  33.1 

tapka'vik  I could  not  Kor.  35.2 

ti'yak  I hit  Kor.  26.2 

trna^'hk  I remained  Kor.  16.2 

mitqugita't  we  are  hungry  Kor.  74.17 


{a) 


nina^'hn  may  it  become  Kor. 20. 2 
ne'vydivon  he  would  begin  to  say  Kor.  27.6 
mdqa'tik  let  me  go!  Kor.  33.10 
mas' hi' ntilik  I’ll  walk  along  the  shore  Kor.  82.19 
minan'ato’mik  let  us  try  the  divining-stone!  Kor. 
80.20 

mini’lqat  let  us  go!  Kor.  22.5  (see  § 62,1) 
tnina' wyi  let  us  eat!  Kor.  28.9 
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1st  pi.  minilqdla'milc  let  us  go!  Kor.  28.5;  62.6 
mlno'yitvala  let  us  play!  Kor.  32.7 
minikyalwla  let  us  get  up!  Kor.  39.4. 
mina'vyyda  let  us  eat!  Kor.  27.7 
minno' tantala  let  us  go  for  a walk!  Kor.  86.8. 

Subjunctive  {h): 

ni^tva^'an  it  should  be  Kor.  34.12 


Imperative: 

sing. 

nani^'wm  one  could  say  Kor.  24.10 
ti^'wiTc  I should  say  45.9 

quvi^yas’qi'wgi  diel  Kor.  35.1 
qa'lqathi  go  Kor.  35.3 

qimla' we  dancel  Kor.  37.6 
qamla'wge  dance!  Kor.  45.9 
qita'pan  cook  soup!  Kor.  42.10 

dual 

qawas'vu' gi  look  in!  Kor.  27.3 
qamahtva' thitilc  make  it  better!  Kor.  13.2 
qanto'tik  go  out!  Kor.  74.15 
qiyai'titik  go  ye  two  home  Kor.  21.1 
qi'thitiTc  be  ye  two!  Kor.  21.2 

pi. 

qawas'vila' tiJc  look  ye  in!  Kor.  27.1 
qilcyawla'tik  awake  ye!  Kor.  39.3 
qaiviJala'tiTc  carry  ye  meat  as  a present!  Kor.  63.12 
qaJqaJa' tiTc  go  away!  Kor.  14.7 

Future: 

3d  pi. 
1st  sing. 

yenjDnivola’ne  they  shall  tell  Kor.  22.5 
tyavi^'yan  I shall  die  Kor.  33.1 
tiyayai'tin  1 will  go  home  Kor.  30.5 

1st  pi.  missavi^'yala  we  shall  die  Kor.  16.9 
Derived  modes  in  -lylcin: 


2d  pi. 

3d  dual 
3d  pi. 

yaqiaihne'i/i  what  are  you  doing?  Kor.  24.8 
vai'lce  they  two  are  Kor.  48.7 
Tciya'vdatke  the}"  awoke  Kor.  12.6 

3d  sing. 

•waflvoZai'fce  they  lived  Kor.  43.7;  45.5;  62.7;  12.6. 
Icokavvilai'lce  they  are  cooking  Kor.  27.4 
EnTcayalai'Tce  they  are  snoring  Kor.  28.4 
lelapitionvo'yTan  he  looks  up  Kor.  42.8 
Tcana' tiylan  he  is  fishing  Kor.  45.1 
va'yTcrn  he  lives  Kor.  18.4 

1st  sing. 

tigitta'tiylcin  I am  hungry  Kor.  35.5 
tiyanlanfiivo' y\in  I shall  feel  smoky  Kor.  37.10 

1st  pi. 

mititvanvolai'Tan  we  remain  Kor.  17.11  §72 
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mafiinmilal tiykin  I should  feel  elated  Kor.  84.17 

qiwiylan-i'-gi  say!  Kor.  26.4 
TRANSITIVE  VERB 
Transitive  Forms 
FIRST  AND  SECOND  PERSON  FORMS 

Past  I and  subjunctive: 

I have  thee  for  something  15.8  (I  1*) 
ne'nti-git  they  bid  thee  19.5  (I  1) 
minlete'ttik  let  us  carry  you  away!  74.15  (I  2) 
ne'ntitiTc  he  bid  you  74.24  (I  2) 
nayo^'miik  they  visit  us  34.6  (1  3) 
nantimla'nrniTc  they  press  on  us  63.9  (I  3) 

Future; 

nara'nmAigit  they  will  kill  thee  37.10  (III  1) 
nara' nmUntilc  it  will  kill  you  70.12  (III  2) 

Derived  modes: 

nayo^'rkin-e-git  they  visit  thee  52.4  (IV  1) 
nanmirkme'milc  let  them  kill  us!  67.33  (IV  3) 

THIRD-PERSON  FORMS 

Past  I and  subjunctive: 

tre^'tyafn  I brought  it  20. 1 (I  4) 
tiHhi'a^n  if  I should  do  for  it  38.12  (la  4) 
let  me  see  it  19.5;  20.2  (la  4) 
mipe'nfia^n  let  me  catch  him  66.16  (la  4) 
we  saw  it  33.7  (14) 

' napela' a*n  they  left  it  30.12  (I  4) 
minpe'laa^n  let  us  leave  him  29.11  (1  4) 
gina'n  li'ngd^n  thou  hast  put  it  38.11  (I  4) 
tide'tinet  thou  hast  stolen  them  18.1  (I  5) 
nenu'net  they  ate  it  14.8  (I  5) 
d^nlu^' net  they  might  see  it  62.1  (la  5) 
yopof  nnen  he  visited  him  7.4  (1  6) 

M'nin  he  saw  it  18.11  (I  6) 
ni^yo^'nen  they  would  visit  it  53.1  (la  6) 
timne'nat  he  killed  them  34.1  (16) 
pinlo'nenat  he  asked  them  13.9  (16) 

iu'ninet  he  said  to  them  8. 10  (I  6')  


Subjunctive: 
1st  sing. 
Imperative: 
2d  sing. 
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Imperative; 

qdgti'gin  fetch  it!  30.9  (II  4) 
qdrri'lhin  put  it  down  40.6  (II  4) 
qai'pugun  put  it  on!  16.6;  37.8  (11  4) 
qdtei'Tciginet  make  them!  49.4  (II  5) 
qr^tinet  fetch  them  73.11  (II  5) 

Future: 

tre'ntinin  I will  manage  him  67.22  (III  4) 
mirraio^'nin  we  shall  see  him  66.30  (111  4) 
mim'wTcut-hit  we  shall  bind  thee  23.8  (III  1) 
repli'tTcuninet  thou  wilt  finish  them  49.5  (III  5) 

I'a' mnuqnen  he  will  kill  him  37.14  (III  6) 

Derived  modes: 

qoi' piikoi' vd/rTcin  thrust  it  in  all!  72.24  (IV  4) 
tilhi'rkinet  I do  them  29.2;  30.5  (IV  5) 
nata'rlcinat  they  left  them  68.17  (IV  5) 
timi'rkinen  he  kills  him  23.5  (IV  6) 
te'grirkinin  he  threw  him  10.10  (IV  6) 
tiini' rkinenat  they  kill  them  44.8  (IV  6') 
nelurkin  they  saw  it  7.8  (IV  4) 

Intransitive  Forms. 

Past  I,  and  derived  form: 

thou  hast  for  me  25.1  (I  8) 
qinain  indxfi^  thou  hast  seen  me  22. 10  (I  8) 
enapUarkm^'tilc  ye  are  leaving  me  10.5  (IV  9) 
inenreqeurkini' tik  what  are  you  doing  to  me?  10.10  (IV  9) 
inentE^ e' urTan  thou  causes!  me  pain  31.11  (IV  8) 
mitiwhu'tirTcin-i-git  we  bind  thee  (IV  1) 

Imperative: 

qine'ilhi^  give  me!  15.12  (II  8) 

qenata'g^  move  to  me!  37.10(11  8) 

qenanJcerg ipa' dress  me!  48.9  (II  8) 

qigite'tkui^  look  at  us!  35.7  (II  8) 

qeine'tkutik  carry  ye  us  awa}M  74.12  (II  9) 

qinei'ri'lhitiTc  {qinet'ri' Ltik  23.7)  let  ye  me  go!  24.1  (11  9) 

q^agta' tyitik  haul  ye  me  up!  67.8  (II  9) 

qineiif'tik  look  ye  at  me!  70.31  (II  9) 

qaivalponaurTane'iki  hit  ye  them  on  the  head!  69.32  (IV  10) 

qdnu'uiki  eat  ye  it!  14.7;  33.12  (11  10) 

qatalgiiki  pass  it!  70.10  UI  10) 

qataJ Lih^itki  answer  ye  them!  11.11  (II  10) 

qdninl^wkutkx  light  ye  them  68.13  (II  10)  §72 
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Future: 

raala'hiiki  ye  will  pass  it  64.20  (III  10) 
relu^'nitki  ye  will  see  it  64.21  (III  10) 

Nominal  Predicative  Forms 

7iapela'-Hm  the}'^  left  me  31.9  (I  11) 
nandaaiwa'wkum  they  cast  me  off  31.10  (I  11) 
iianlimalawa't-e-ilm  they  make  me  obey  21.3  (I  11) 

For  examples  of  verbal  nouns,  see  § 95. 

KORYAK 

1.  Stems  with  terminal  vowel  form  a diphthong  with  the  ending 
-7jki7i  of  the  derived  forms. 

ti-tva'ikin<ti-tva'-ykm  1 am 
ti-6vi'ikin  < -ykiTi  1 cut 
va'ykm  he  lives  Kor.  18.4 

2.  The  g of  the  suffix  is  never  dropped. 
ti -6vi' -gdti  1 cut  off 

3.  Stems  with  terminal  consonant  have  for  the  derived  forms  in 
-ykin  the  form  -ikm,  an  auxiliary  vowel  being  introduced  on 
account  of  the  formation  of  a triconsonantic  cluster. 

tivalg'ivckin  (Chukchee  twwalo'mirki7i)<ti-valom-ykm  1 hear 
tapatekm  (Chukchee  tgpgtn'km)  < t-upat-7jkm  I cook 
ti'v^m  (Chukchee  tiurkni)<t-iv-ykm  I say 

4.  Terminal  v of  the  stem  (which  corresponds  to  Chukchee  u)  is^ 
not  regularly  assimilated  b}'^  the  initial  g of  the  suffix. 

ti'vgd^k  1 said 

In  other  cases  vg  is  changed  to  wg,  which  correspoiids  to  the 
Chukchee  wkw. 

tyl’wgi  (Chukchee  tri'wkut)<t-y-iv-gi  (Chukchee I 
I shall  say  to  you 
qam'y(is’qi''wgi  die!  Kor.  35.1 

5.  Terminal  i does  not  influence  the  g of  the  suffix. 
pElqa'tgi  he  grew  old 

6.  Stems  in  terminal  i of  Koryak  I,  which  correspond  to  stems- 
in  r of  the  Chukchee,  form  the  derived  modes  in  -likin  (Chukchee 
-7'irkm). 

Kamenskoye  Chukchee 

tf7jxkT7\.  ti^rirkin  I cross  over 
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7.  Terminal  t before  Z either  forms  the  Koryak  analogue  of  x or 
drops  out. 

gapa! Len<ga-pat-len  he  has  cooked 
gaps' lqdlin<ga-pE'lqat-lin  he  has  grown  old 
Examples: 

tiyanu' wgi  I shall  swallow  thee  Kor.  78.18;  81.24  (I  1) 
miti'mtingi  I shall  cany  thee  Kor.  21.4  (la  1) 
mininyai'tdla-ge  let  us  take  thee  home  Kor.  33.3  (la  1) 
a^ntai'Tci-gi  one  should  make  thee  Kor.  38.4  (la  1) 
nalnilaihme'tiTc  they  do  to  you  Kor.  64.17  (IV  2) 
mjnyai'tatiic  I’ll  carry  you  two  home  Inc.  4 line  6,  p.  63*  (la  2) 

’ nenmela' mile  he  appears  to  us  Kor.  29.9  (I  3) 
nana^yiva'wmik  he  is  reproaching  us  Kor.  74.19  (I  3) 
ndlmlaikine'milc  they  do  us  Kor.  64.16,  62.5  (IV  3) 
lu^'wa^n  thou  sawest  it  Kor.  23.8  (I  4) 
rriiyo^' ogan  let  me  visit  him  Kor.  20.7  (la  4) 
mitla^'wla^n  we  found  it  Kor.  26.9  (I  4) 
qiya^'thin  bring  it  here  ! Kor.  29.4  (II  4) 
rrunu' mkawin  I will  lay  it  aside  Kor.  49.10  (I  4) 
tiyai'hnin  I’ll  give  him  Kor.  12.3;  76.17  (III  4)  • 

tiyannawtma'nnin  I’ll  give  you  your  wife  Kor.  13.3  (III  4) 
ya! nminin  you  will  kill  it  Kor.  76.7  (III  4) 
natalaikine' mik  it  has  caught  us  Kor.  66.7  (IV  3) 
ii'nmin  1 killed  him  Kor.  20.5  (I  4) 

Vuf'nin  she  found  it  Kor.  24.3  (I  6) 

tai'kinin  he  made  them  Kor.  20.9  (I  6) 

nayo^'onau  ye  visit  them  Kor.  24.7  (I  10) 

qutei'kininau  you  are  making  them  Kor.  50.7  (1 10) 

qupka' wnunmau  it  could  not  do  them  Kor.  40.2  (I  6') 

nayo^^ivo' ykinenaxt,  they  visit  them  Kor.  61.8  (IV  5') 

yilenvo'ykinm  she  turns  him  Kor.  19.2  (IV  6) 

yawa! ykinen  she  has  him  for  Kor.  22.6  (IV  6) 

ina'nui  he  swallowed  me  Kor.  84.13  (I  7) 

tenanikyo' nnivoi  he  wants  to  awaken  us  Kor.  39.4  (I  7) 

ninanuva^'an  let  him  swallow  me  ! Kor.  84.15  (la  7) 

yena'nmi  she  will  kill  us  Kor.  96.14  (III  8) 

qina'nu  swallow  me  ! Kor  84.22  (II  8) 

qinanu' wgi  swallow  me  ! Kor.  84.24  (II  8) 

qenanyaikmi' gi  cheer  me  up  ! Kor.  84.27  (II  8) 

qinamhla' tik  ye  louse  me  ! Kor.  24.9  (II  9) 

qinatinufila' tik  prepare  ye  provisions  for  me  Kor.  13.4  (II  9) 

qwuLa' gitia  tie  ye  her  ! Kor.  23.4  (II  10) 

■ Waldemar  Joohelson,  The  Koryak.  Publications  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  Vol.  VI. 
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qi'w^uita  tell  yo  him  ! Kor.  74.20  (II  10) 
qiyo^oJa' (jitta  vi.sit  her!  Kor.  23.7  (II  10) 
viyanneqmiro/'^um  they  will  keep  me  back  Kor.  60.5  (111) 
naya'nuw-gwii  they  will  eat  me  Kor.  78.21  (111) 

For  examples  of  verbal  nouns,  see  § 95. 

§§  73-74.  Pt'edicative  Form  of  JS^ominalitivd  Verh 
§ 73.  FORMS  DERIVED  FROM  INTRANSITIVE  VERB 


Nouns,  adjectives,  and  pronouns  are  combined  with  the  suflBxed  per- 
sonal pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons,  and  thus  express  the 


idea  to  be 


Verbal  stems  are  nominalized  in  the  same  manner. 


In  the  third  person  such  verbs  take  the  affixes — 

1.  sing,  ni  qvn  -who  is  in  a condition  or  performs  an  action 

pi.  77/ — qvn^t 

2.  sing,  gc — lin  lone  who  has  attained  a condition  or  who  has 

pi.  performed  an  action 

The  second  form  may  also  be  used  with  nouns,  and  expresses  one 
WHO  HAS  • . In  the  singular  a conncctiv^e  i occurs  between  the 


verbal  stem  and  the  suffixed  pronoun.  In  the  first  person  singular  of 
verbs  ending  in  a consonant  the  connective  i forms  a syllable  and  the 
initial  g of  the  suffix  giim  drops  out.  In  Koryak,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  retained.  When  the  stem  ends  in  a vowel,  the  i forms  a diph- 
thong with  it  and  the  g of  gum  is  retained.  The  following  table  illus- 
trates these  forms. 


Prefix 

Suffix 

Nominalized  Verbs 

Noun 

Nominalized  Verbs 

Noun 

(a) 

(b) 

(a) 

{!>) 

-q^n 

■qhifl 

lin 
-11  net 

1st  sing 

1st  pi 

n/- 

g6- 

-t-im 

-Ipll 

■my,ri 

-iTiTl 
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Prefix 


Noun 


Nomlnallzed  Verb 


(o) 


(6) 


3d  sing. 
3d  dual 
3d  pi.  . 

1st  sing. 
2d  sing. 
1st  dnal 
2d  dual 
1st  pi.  . 
2d  pi.  . 


1 The  contracted  forms  mu  and  (u  do  not 
stem. 


Suffix 


Nominalized  Verbs 


Noun 

(a) 

(6) 

- 

■qfii 

-lin 

-ginat 

■Imat 

-au,  u, 

-gfnau 

-Unau 

. 

-Igum 

-m 

■muyi 

mu^,  viu  * 

■tuyi 

-tuyu,  ftfV" 

change  their  vowels  in  harmony  with  hard  vowels  of  the 


Examples; 

Nouns; 

1st  sing. 


2d  sing. 

1st  pi. 
Nominalized 
3d  sing. 


3d  pi. 

1st  sing. 

2d  sing. 

1st  pi. 
2d  pi. 
Nominalized 
3d  sing. 

3d  pi. 

1st  sing, 

1st  pi, 


o’rgukdl-e-H'm  I am  one  who  has  no  sledge  78.6. 
]ce%i-{g)dm<'kele^-gurn  I am  a kele 
qla'ul-e-Hm  I am  a man  116.32 
fle'us-qdt-i-gir  thou  art  a woman  136.15. 

Ice' lei- git  thou  art  a kele  15.11 
ili'Ld-mu'ri  we  are  islanders  11.11. 
verbs  (a); 

nignopitva'qH  he  was  one  who  remained  crouch- 
ing 7.4. 

nine'lqin  he  is  one  who  becomes  a — 8.7. 
nimitva' qenat  they  were  those  who  lived  in  a 
camp  13.3. 

ni'lqdt-i-um  I am  one  who  was  there  66.36. 
naHaioi' giim<n-qHaio-i-{g)'dvi  1 defecated  76.5 
vm'tku  nitvai'-gir  you  are  one  who  stays  here  7.5. 
nine'l-i-git  you  are  one  who  becomes  a — 10.11. 
ni' pTcir-muri  we  are  those  who  came  11.1. 
me'nki  ni't-turi  where  are  you?  12.2. 
verbs  (b) : 

ganto'len  he  was  one  who  had  gone  out  8.4. 
ge'tkulin  he  was  one  who  had  spent  time  7.2. 
gi'ulinet  they  were  those  who  had  said  11.11. 
gene'zinet  they  were  those  who  had  become  9.4. 
gene'l-i-'dm  I am  the  one  who  has  become  a 17.6. 
gel^rei' -gu7n<g-elere-i-{g)um  I was  feeling  dull 
ge'lhi-muri  we  were  the  ones  to  whom  it  happened 
65.11.  §73 
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Koryak: 

Nouns: 

1st  sing.  qla'umJ-e-giim  I am  a man  Kor,  22.1. 

1st  pi.  Tcmi'ni-mu'yi  we  are  children  Kor.  70.20. 
Nominalized  verbs  (a) : 

3d  sing.  na‘6atlvoqen  he  was  the  one  who  was  urinatinsr 
Kor.  14.2. 

niqahaiaflvoqen  he  was  the  one  who  began  to 
cry  aloud  Kor.  78.10. 

3d  du.  nalfuqa'tvuqinet  they  were  the  ones  who  were 
quite  successful  Kor.  88.21. 

3d  pi.  nanyamda' daqenau  they  are  those  that  taste  of 
fat  Kor.  25.5. 

1st  sing,  nanfliivina'w-gum  I am  one  who  is  getting 
angry  Kor.  31.2. 

2d  sing.  nita'witkiUi-gi  you  are  one  who  is  doing  mis- 
chief Kor.  82.9. 

Nominalized  verbs  (6) : 

3d  sing.  yaya'Iqiwlin  he  was  the  one  who  had  entered 
Kor.  14.1. 

3d  du.  gata'waflUnat  they  were  the  ones  who  had 
moved  on  Kor.  19.9. 

3d  pi.  gaqi'tilinau  they  were  the  ones  who  were  frozen 
Kor.  14.2. 

1st  sing,  gatuyilcmifia't-i-gum  I am  the  one  who  has 
given  birth  to  a child  Kor.  64.12. 

1st  pi.  gano^'l-mu'yu  we  are  the  ones  who  have  be- 
come — Kor.  37.4. 

2d  sing,  yalu'tai-gi  you  are  the  one  who  has  urinated 
Kor.  66.6. 

§ 74.  FORMS  DERIVED  FROM  TRANSITIVE  VERB 


The  nominalized  form  of  the  transitive  verb  has  in  the  n{i)~  form 
throughout  the  prefix  which  makes  the  verbal  theme  passive. 


Prefix 

(a) 

(b) 

(a) 

(6) 

3d  sing.  . . . 

3d  pi 

iHt  sing.  . . . 
2d  sing.  . . . 

1st  pi 

2d  pi 

n{i) 

9S 

(fnj)— </(n 

(fnj) — qlnit 
(Jn{) — i-pilm 
(inj) — Iplt 
(in()—miirl 
(inf) — Inri 

(?nj) — lln 
(lnf)—l>nft 
-i-  (^)um 
([nO-iptl 
— my,ri 
(ini)—t^ri 
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Prefix 

(a) 

(6) 

(0) 

(6) 

3d  sing 

ilia— qin 

■lin 

3d  dual 

ina—qinat 

-J  inat 

3d  pi 

ina—qinau 

-linau 

1st  sing 

ina—’igO.m 

■IgOm 

2d  sing 

n(t) 

ga 

ina—igit 

-tgll 

1st  dual 

ina—muyu 

-muyu 

1st  pi 

inor—tuyu 

■tuyu 

2d  dual 

ina — muyi 

-muyi 

2d  pi 

* 

ina—tuyi 

-tuyi 

In  meaning  this  form  agrees  with  the  intransitive  nominalized  verb. 
It  may  be  translated  the  one  whom  i , etc. 

ELo'n  ntnapela'igufn  he  is  the  one  whom  I leave 
git  nenapilai' gum  you  are  the  one  whom  I leave 
qa'at  ninei'mitium  the  reindeer  are  the  ones  whom  1 take 
nena'nme-git  they  are  the  ones  whom  you  kill  23.4 
Accordingly,  when  the  object  of  the  verb  is  in  the  plural,  the  nominal 
third  person  appears  also  in  the  plural. 

The  third  person  plural  subject  occurs  also  without  ine-  and  has 
active  sense. 

qa'at  nipela'qenat  the  reindeer  are  the  ones  whom  the}'  leave  (or, 
perhaps,  the  reindeer  are  in  the  condition  of  being  left). 
qa'at  vinei' mitqinet  the  reindeer  are  the  ones  whom  he  takes 
ni'nmuqen  ora'weJoan  EiwhudVd  the  St.  Lawrence  people  were  the 
ones  who  killed  the  men  12.11 
pipE'lcilkin  risna! nmuqen  a mouse  was  killed  by  hun  89.24 
ni'uqinet  qu'tti  several  were  the  ones  who  said  to  them  59.2 
nini'uqinet  they  were  told  by  him  73.13 
ti'LiTc  neime'nqdet  they  were  those  who  were  approaching  (to)  the 
entrance  (intransitive)  103.1 

nineimev! qin  wa'lqar  he  was  one  who  approached  the  house 
57.6 

tayo'lhit  lienaiin^' qenat  he  was  one  who  hung  up  the  needlecases 
82.10 

The  nominalized  transitive  verb  in  ge-  has  two  forms — one  the 
passive,  meaning  i,  the  one  who  has  been — , etc.;  the  other  active, 
derived  from  those  forms  of  the  transitive  verb  which  are  replaced  by 
intransitive  forms  (see  p.  741),  except  -tki. 

The  third  person,  with  or  without-ine-may  be  used  in  an  active  or 
passive  sense. 
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gape'lalen  he  was  leaving  him,  or  he  was  left 
genlete'n-muri  he  was  the  one  who  took  us  away  74.23 
geniggewgu'uLinet  he  was  the  one  who  awakened  them  12.12 

I Examples,  Koryak: 

(а)  nenaaiflawflivo' qen  she  was  the  one  who  called  him  Kor.  74.29 

nenanuhvo' genau  she  was  the  one  who  ate  them  Kor.  59.9 
ninataikinvo'qenau  she  was  the  one  who  made  them  Kor.  59.5 
nassi'nvo-gum  they  are  the  ones  who  are  untying  me  Kor.  39.3 
nenemeye'ye-ge  art  thou  the  one  who  is  seeking  it?  Kor.  49.9 
nenavo^'flvo-mu'yu  we  are  those  who  find  them  Kor.  59.9 

(б)  gewhJVo'Unat  they  were  the  two  whom  he  told  Kor.  13.2 

ga'nmilenau  they  were  the  ones  whom  they  had  killed  Kor.  12.8 
gania'vntkifMU-mu'yi  we  are  the  ones  whom  they  have  defiled 
Kor.  29.6 

ganta'^itkitiaw-i-g-i  thou  art  the  one  whom  they  have  defiled 
Kor.  31.1 

I 

§§  75-81.  Kates  on  Certain  VerVs 


§ 76.  To  be,  — j(f 


The  Chukchee  verbal  stem  -it,  Kor.  Kara,  -it,  expresses  the  idea 
TO  BE.  In  the  pronounciation  of  men  the  t is  lost  in  Chukchee  in 
intervocalic  position.  The  women  say  instead  of  i’lrlin  of  the  men 
i'tiSSm.  In  other  words  with  terminal  t of  stem  they  may  drop  it, 

as  in  yilqaeSSin  he  sleeps. 

i'irkin,  Kor.  Kani.  iti'ykin  he  is 
m^nlci  nit-turi?  where  are  you? 
mi'nkri  ni'tqin?  how  was  he?  17.12 

It  is  used  with  the  verbal  noun  in  -td,  and  with  the  noun  in  -nu  (see 


§ 95,  p.  784,  § 103,  no.  34). 

tauinwa'-va'rat  ti'mqdg  viri'td-n  i'irkm  the  Reindeer  Chukchee 
people  are  partly  self-destroying  • j • 

Ta'n-ndhit  urn,  em-vi^'td  ni'tqinet  the  Russians  are  just  dying 
len-qami'tvata  i'tyi^  he  could  not  eat  80.7 

aqami'tvaka  qi'tyitik  don’t  ye  eat  (of  it)  64.19  _ 

^rmu  ti'tyd^k  1 was  a chief  (literally,  I was  what  serves  as  a chief) 

gai'miiile  tri'tyd^  I am  going  to  be  rich 
flamna/Mi'ne  ri'itya*  thou  shalt  not  be  it  23.6 

h'e-narau'tiU  mini'nmik  {<min-it-mik)  let  us  really  ry  o ge 
wives  57.1 

ena'nmitu  i'tkdl-i-'dm  I am  not  a murderer  24.8 
§75 
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It  seems  possible  that  the  element  i in  the  nominal ized  verbs  is 

derived  from  this  stem  (see  note  1 p.  734). 

nu-wa'lcm-^-um  I am  hearing 
ni-yi'lq&t-i-um  I am  sleeping 

§ 76.  TO  LIVE,  TO  BE  -tvij. 

This  stem  occurs  both  in  Chukchee  and  Koryak.  It  expresses  a 
longer  duration  than  it. 

aqdline’td  ti’tyd^Tc  I was  in  fear 

em-dqdtine'td  titva'a^lc  I was  continually  just  in  fear 

va'rTcm  (Chukchee),  va'ylan  (Kor.  Kam.)  he  lives 

awgo'liTca  tiiva'rlcin  1 remain  without  an  assistant  124.5  ^ ^ 

ni'mnim  vai  ti'mteqdi  va'rlcm  a settlement  then  quite  near  is  7.7 

i'liikd  qatva'rlcin  remain  without  motion!  57.3 

mi'nlcri  mititva' rkm  how  shall  I be?  124.3 

em-nvlfiihn  mi' flkri  ni' tvaqm  how  are  those  from  the  mainland? 
13.9 

wu'tku  nitvai' gir  3'^ou  stay  here  7.5 
It  is  used  as  a synthetic  element  in  many  verbs. 

ratva'rkm  {<ra-tva)  he  house-lives  (i.  e.,  he  is  at  home) 
oratva' rTcm  {<.ora-tva)  he  stays  long 
waqotva'liTc  {wago-tva)  he  (remained)  seated  102.24 
a'nqak  nimitva' qenat  {^K.nim-tva  settlement  remains)  they  lived 
on  the  sea  13.3 

nuwlcotitva' qen  {<.wTcot-tva)  he  was  tied 
gawTcetitva'ta  being  tied  122.24 
qamiiva'  to  eat 

^ulete'l-va'lin  being  of  elongated  form  91.15 
In  Koryak  the  stem  it  occurs  much  more  frequently  than  tva  in 
independent  form. 

En'ni' 71  va'lin  (Chukchee),  Eixnd'^an  i'tala^n  (Kor.  Kam.)  one  being 
thus 

Still  in  compounds  the  stem  tva  occurs  with  great  frequency. 

vaha' le-tva' ylchi  (Kor.  Kam.)  he  is  seated 
Some  stems  when  combined  with  va'lm  do  not  take  the  ablaut: 

O 

minkri-va'lin  of  what  kind 

A O 

me' 6en'Tcu-wg,'le-um  I am  a fairly  good  one 

A number  of  stems  expressing  qualities  form  adjectival  forms  by 
composition  with  -tva-  (it-  Koryak),  in  the  form  va'lm  (i'tala^n 
Koryak)  (see  p.  814).  §76 
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Tcoulo'qu-wx'lin  (stem  Tcoulo'qi)  round 
wi'dhifl-vi'lin  (stem  wi'dhiFl)  flat 

Koryak: 

qo'lofl-i'tala^n  (stem  qo'Iofl)  round 
vidhiyifl-i'tala^n  (stem  vidhiyifl)  flat. 

In  all  these  cases  the  stem  takes  the  suffix — (/)fl,  which  in  some 
positions  undergoes  phonetic  modifications;  as  ta'flum-va'lin  a good 
one,  from  ta'  hitl-va'lin. 

The  stem  in  composition  with  va'lin  may  also  take  postpositions. 
i'mpum-va'lin  or  empa' qu-wa'hn  (stem  imp)  the  one  who  is 
downcast 

vicha'qvr-wa'lm  flat 

This  form  frequently  expresses  the  comparative; 
qa'tvumrva'lrn  (stem  qetv)  the  stronger  one 
Kor.  qa'tvifl-i'tala^n  (stem  qqtv)  the  stronger  one 
ga'mqa-qla'uhk  qa'tvum^va'l-e-um  I am  stronger  than  all  (the 
other)  men 

^Hm  gini'k  mai' Efiku-wa'l-e-um  I am  greater  than  you  92.11 

The  allative  with  va'lin  signifies  possession  of  a quality  to  a slight 
degree. 

deute'tu-wa'hn  (stem  biut)  somewhat  low 

tane’tu-wa'lm  (stem  ten)  somewhat  good,  moderately  good 

§ 77.  TO  BECOME  nel 

The  stem  Chukchee  Kor.  Kam.  nal  is  used  much  more  fre- 
quently in  Chukchee  than  in  Koryak.  It  is  combined  with  the  noun 
in  -nu  (see  § 103,  no.  34). 

emno' l-te' mgo  qine'lhi^  become  ye  what  serves  as  my 
spleen  companions*  (i.  e.,  became  ye  my  friends) 
rirka'ne  nme'ligit  you  have  become  a walrus  10.11  (also  10.8) 
ginni'Tcu  ne'lyiVt  they  became  the  quarry  12.2 
rte'us'qdtu  gene'hin  he  became  a woman  116.21 
mi'mlu  gene'zin  it  became  water  101.27 
a*qa' -I'Tcila  gent^lidin  I became  one  to  be  pui’sued  hard  17.6 
em-ginv! n-niki! t'd  ne'lyi^  it  came  to  be  just  midnight  9.11 
girgo'l  ^ene'Linet  they  came  to  be  high  9.4 
a^tio'ota  nine'lqin  he  came  to  be  in  front  8.7 
ne'iirkm  (Chuckee),  na'likin  (Kor.  Kam.)  he  becomes,  turns  into 

The  corresponding  Kor3*ak  stem  is  used  but  rarely. 


1 See  The  Chukchee,  Publications  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  Vol.  VII,  p.  663,  Note  2. 
§77 
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§ 78.  TO  TAKE  OR  HAVE  SOME  ONE  AS  h 

The  Chukchee  stem^/X  (medial  Ih),  Kor.  Kam.  la,  signifies  to  take  or 
HAVE  some  one  AS  SOMETHING.  The  divect  object  is  m the  absolute 
form;  the  indirect  object,  in  -mi  (see  § 103,  no.  34). 

li'nirlcin  (Chukchee),  hniylcin  (Kor.  Kam.)  you  take  him  for 
gitta'p-qla’ule  mi'llugit  let  me  take  you  for  a clever  man  ^ 

'giu  ni'lhdqinet  ne'liiit  as  unknown  ones  they  had  their  skins  (i.  e., 
they  did  not  know  them) 

pu'relu  nalhinno'a^n  they  began  to  have  him  for  a slave  8.2 
va'lat  ri'lhe  nine’lhaqin  he  has  knives  as  wings  15.2 
w/yolu  qinelhi'rlcin  have  me  as  a servant  95.  ( 
leule'wu  ine'lhii^  he  has  me  as  something  to  be  wronged  25.1 

With  nouns  expressing  emotions  this  verb  is  used  throughout  as 
indirect  object,  to  express  emotional  conditions. 

yei'veiii  li'nirlcin  (Chukchee),  yalra' 6u , Lini' ylcin  {Kow  Kam.)  as 
one  serving  as  (an  object  of)  compassion  you  have  him 
te'nnu  li'nn'lan  (Chukchee),  fa'nnu  Imi'ylcin  (Kor.  Kam.)  as  one 
serving  as  laughing-stock  you  have  him 
re'qd  leuLe'vni  ge'lhium  what  made  me  a laughing-stock?  117.19 
pegtUnu  ti'lhigit  1 have  thee  as  an  object  of  interest  15.8 
pegii'nuine’lhii^  you  have  meddling  interest  in  me  22.9;  also  15.8 

§ 79.  TO  MAKE  SOME  ONE  SOMETHING  rti; 

The  stem,  Chukchee  rti  (medial  ti),  Kor.  Kam.  ytc  (medial  ti)^  Kor. 
Par.  yss  (medial  ss),  signifies  to  make  something  into  something. 
The  direct  object  is  in  the  absolute  form;  the  indirect  object,  in  -nu 
(see  § 103,  no.  34). 

ritii'rlcin  (Chukchee),  yitii'ylcin  (Kor.  Kam.),  yissi'yJcin  (Kor. 
Par.)  you  make  him  into 

Enqa'n  vai  rawlca' tiifiin  rnoo-qa' ane  mitci'rlcin  that  here  doe,  one 
serving  as  sledge  train  reindeer  I shall  make  her 
elqu'tlca  riUinin  he  made  him  not  standing  115.4 
efli'nqdikd  net'e' tiimdlc  they  will  make  us  childless  39.4 
pai'wdko  ri'tiinin  he  rejects  it  130.28 

§ 80.  TO  HAVE  SOME  ONE  FOR  SOMETHING  rt 

The  stem,  Chukchee  rt  (medial  nt),  Kor.  Kam.  yt  (medial  nt)  takes 
the  direct  object  in  the  absolute  case,  the  indirect  object  with  the 
ending  -nu. 

ekke'nu  ti'ntid^n  Ri'nto  I have  Ri'nto  as  what  serves  as  a son 

§§78,  79,  80 
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It  is  often  combined  with  the  verbal  noun  of  transitive  verbs  in  -ta 
to  express  the  same  idea,  thus  forming  a periphrastic  expression. 
The  verb  rt  is  referred  directly  to  the  object  of  the  transitive  verb, 
to  the  nominal  form  of  which  it  is  joined. 

gumna'n  tlni't  hi^'td  trenti'nniet  qa'at  myself  as  something  to 
look  on  1 shall  have  the  reindeer  (i.  e.  I myself  shall  look  on 
the  reindeer) 

lun-lti^'td  ni'nUiqinet  not  having  seen  they  had  them  (i.  e.,  they 
had  not  seen  them)  11.9 

I'lti'rktn  (Chukchee),  yiti'ykm  (Kor.  Kam.)  have  him  for 
en'ne'  gina'n  enne'kd  qdnti' ginet  do  not  you  carry  them  out  88.3 
imgUa'ta  nine' nti-um  I have  them  to  look  after  92.36 
tule'td  nme' nti-um,  ora'wehat  I also  treat  the  people  as  something 
to  steal  (i.  e.,  I can  steal  people)  93.14 
gina'ri  tule'td  nine' nti-git  you  steal  them  93.15 
em-ginH'td  nine' nti-git  you  lay  in  ambush  for  them  93.21 

§ 81.  NOTES  ON  CERTAIN  KAMCHADAL  VERBS 

The  special  verbs  discussed  in  the  preceding  pages  are  repre- 
sented in  Kamchadal  by  a number  of  very  irregular  forms  of  a num- 
ber of  evidenth'^  related  stems:  th,  cTc,  for  the  present  or  derived 
forms;  l\  Ih,  Ik,  for  the  indicative  and  exhortative.  The  forms 
with  k correspond,  on  the  whole,  to  the  transitive  forms  of  the 
paradigm  on  pp.  744—745,  although  not  all  the  forms  can  be  inter- 
! preted  in  this  manner.  The  derived  form  of  the  intransitive  form 
is  defective,  only  the  second  person  singular  and  the  third  person 
plural  being  found.  The  verb,  when  relating  to  objects  or  animals 
(i.  c.,  not  to  persons),  has  forms  which  recall  the  transitive  forms. 
Their  use  corresponds  to  the  use  of  the  Chukchee  stem  tva. 

Kamchadal  Chukchee 

I kima'nk  thi'jin  gii'mik  va'rkin  it  is  (belongs)  to  me 

I kima'n  Vin  gumni'n  va'e^  it  was  mine 

Both  constructions,  with  the  locative-possessor’s  and  with  the 
possessive  cases,  are  found. 

The  personal  form  is  transitive,  but  has  peculiar  endings. 
teki'nin  plelki  I am  to  him  (as)  a son 
§81 
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Verbal  Stem  £li,  ck,  1',  Ik,  Ik 

PRESENT 


767 


Intransitive 
TO  BE 

1st  sing.  . . . 

— 

2d  sing.  . . . 

Ihijt 

3d  sing.  . . . 

— 

l.st  pi 

— 

2d  pi 

— 

3d  pi 

thijcfn 

Non-personal 


TO  ME] 
MINE 


■Jit  is,  etc. 


kima'n(k)  (hi' jin 
kini'n(k)  Bhi'jln 
Ena'n(k)  thi'jklncn 
mi'jhinik)  thi'jin 
tl'Jhin{k)  (hi'jkisxin 
txi’in(,k)  (hi'Jkipnin 


Personal 


TO  BE  TO  HIM 
(AS)  A— 


tcki'nin 

cki'nin 

c'in 

ncki'nin 

c'isx 

c'in 


TO  BE  TO  THEM 
(AS)  A— 


tcki'pnin 

cki'pnin 

cki’pnin 

ncki'pnin 

c'isx 

cki'pnin 


PAST 


1st  sing.  . . '. 
2d  sing.  . . . 
3d  sing.  . , . 
1st  pi.  > . . . 

2d  pi 

3d  pi 

ink 

tii 

ns 

nVik 

ticx 

C(i‘n 

kma'nlk)  (in 
krni'n(k)  Ihin 
Ena'n{k)  ti'nin 
ml'jhtn{k)  fin 
tl'Jhin(k)  Iki'sxin 
txi'in(k)  tki'pnin 

Uki'nin 

Iki'nin 

Ihin 

nlki'nin 

Visx 

Ihin 

tlki'pnin 

Iki'pnin 

Iki'pnin 

nlki'pnin 

Visx 

Iki'pnin 

1 .*  • 

EXHORTATIVE  (ALSO  FUTURE) 



1st  sing.  . . . 

mtik 

kima'n(k'\  xanli'hin 

mlki'nin 

mlki'pnin 

2d  sing.  . . . 

klia 

Uki'nin 

klki'pnin 

3d  sing.  . . . 

x'anCi'hin 

£na'ti(k)  x’anlki'nin 

x'anlhi'n 

x-anlki'pnin 

1st  pi 

minltk 

minlki'nin 

minlki'pnin 

2d  pi 

U'icx 

kCisx 

kCisx 

3d  pi 

x-anVi'hln 

txi'in{k)  x-anlki'pnin 

x-anlhi'n 

x-anlki'pnin 

Verbal  Stem  le 

The  auxiliary  verb  le  to  become  has  also  an  intransitive  and  a 
personal  transitive  form,  like  the  last  stem. 
tlejTc  I become  something 
tle'jTcipnm  1 become  something  for  them 

Verbal  Stem  si 

The  stem  si  to  be  lacks  the  present,  but  has  othervrise  regular 
intransitive  forms, 
si6  you  were 

Verbal  Stem  is,  il 

The  stem  Is,  %l  corresponds  to  the  Chukchee  Vh-,  and  rt-.  It  is 
used  often  with  the  nominalized  verb  2,  3 (see  p.  748).  With  the 
intransitive  verb  it  has  intransitive  forms,  while  the  corresponding 
Chukchee  verbs  are  always  transitive.  §81 
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xH  k/d'lki  milk  not  coming  I will  be 

alxtalka  tlsjhin  I like  thee  (aZajtoZXra  modalis  of  liking;  (Z- J; 
w stem;  -j-  present;  -hm  thee);  compare  Chukchee  dlhu- 
tilhirkini' git  {dlhu  as  object  of  liking;  t- 1;  Ih-  to  have  for — ; 
-rkin  present;  -igit  thee) 

ra'mal  md'lin  I will  kill  him  {I'a'mal  to  killing;  m-  let  me;  U 
stem;  -in  him);  compare  Chukchee  am-tma'  mi'ntid^n  {am- 
mercly;  tm-  to  kill;  -a  modalis;  m-  let  me;  -nt  medial  stem; 
-d^n  him) 

Vekbal  Stem  issi 

This  stem  corresponds  to  Chukchee  it-,  Kor.  Kam.  and  ex- 
presses nearly  the  same  idea  as  the  last  verb. 

gam  ke'/kek  ti'ssihin  I do  not'  accept  you  {qam  not;  kej  to 
accept;  -kek  negative  ending;  t-  I;  issi  stem;  -hm  thee) 
compare  Chukchee  ehn-ei'mitkg  ti'ttigit  {ehn — kd  nega- 
tion; ei'mit  to  take;  t-  I;  t6  stem;  -git  thee) 

Verbal  Stem  te}  i 

The  stem  tel  has  a meaning  similar  to  the  last  two,  but  expresses 
prolonged  action.  It  follows  Type  II  of  the  transitive  verbs. 

xtel  tite'hjnin  I came  to  fear  him  {xtel  fear;  t-  I;  tel  stem;  -j- 
present;  -nin  [I] — him) 

THE  PER.SONAL,  TRANSITIVE  FORMS. 

A number  of  intransitive  verbs  have  forms  analogous  to  the 
personal  transitive  of  the  auxiliary  verb  (p.  767),  which  are  used  to 
express  relations  to  a personal  object. 

tvetatkdju'jkipnen  I am  basying  myself  on  their  behalf  (Z-  I; 
vetat  to  be  bus}';  -k6ju  inchoative;  -j-  present;  -kipnen  see 
p.  767. 

i^sx  txi'in  no'nuV  intilitkdjujkipni' n they  always  bring  food 
to  their  father  {i^sx  father;  txi'in  their;  no'nuk  modalis, 
with  food;  iiitil  to  bring;  -Z  durative;  -kdpi  inchoative;  -;- 
present;  kipnin  as  before) 

The  Chukchee  sentence 

tv! mgiturn  dte  muwi' d^n  I will  cook  fat  for  my  companion 
{tu'mgitum  absolute  form,  companion;  e'6e  modalis;  with 
fat;  m-  LET  me;  uwi  to  cook;  -d^n  him)  is  quite  comparable 
to  this  (see  p.  741). 

§81 
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§ 82.  Predicative  Forms  of  Pronouns  and  of  Numerals 
Indefinite  (interrogative)  pronouns  and  numerals  are  frequently 
used  in  predicative  form,  and  take  all  verbal  forms.  They  may  also 
take  verbal  affixes,  but  of  these  only  a few  are  in  frequent  use. 

Chukchee  Koryak  Kamenskoye 

WHAT 

what  do  you  do, 
want? 

what  do  you  make 
him  do? 

what  do  you  begin 
to  want?  (expres- 
sive of  annoyance) 
what  do  you  want? 
(expression  of 
strong  annoy- 
ance) 

SOMETHING 

you  do  a certain 
thing 

you  make  him  do  a 
certain  thing 

TWO 

you  are  the  second 


req  ?/«!? 

* re’qdrkin  (req  + rlcin)  ya'qiki'n}  (yaq  -h  ITcm) 

ya' qiyTcinYLox . 28.10 
rireqe'xirqin  (ri  — eu  yiyaqa'ivilcin 
to  cause) 

raqing'rTcin  (-nng  to  yagnivo'ikin 
begin) 

raqitna'tjrTcin  (-tnat  yaqitna' tekin 
annoyance) 


nike 

nike'rkm 

rinike'urkin 

fiireq 

nireqe'urkin 

mi'iiflefl 

miLinkau'kin 
Here  belongs  also 
terke^  urkin 


nika  Kor.  80.9 
nika'ikin 

nika'ikin 

niyeq 

niyeqi'wikin 

mi'Linen 

miLinka'wekin 

taHka'wikin 


FIVE 

you  are  the  fifth 

what  number  in  the 
sei’ies  are  you  ? 


Koryak: 

ya'qlau  what  are  the}’^  doing?  Kor.  24.5 
yaqlaikine' tik  what  are  you  doing  Kor.  24.8 
gaya' qlinat  what  happened  to  them  Kor.  30.9 
niya'qi-gi  what  is  the  matter  with  thee  Kor.  39.5 
The  predicative  numerals  are  freely  compounded  with  other  verbs. 
gumni'n  e'kik  kitu'r  mmgitka'wkwe^  (Chukchee)  my  son  last  year 
ten  reached  (gUmni'n  my;  ^klk  son;  kitu'r  last  year;  mingit 
ten  -keu  verbal  suflfix  of  numerals;  gif  3d  sing.) 
kiu'ki  timiLinka'wkwa^k  1 staved  there  five  nights  (kiu'ki  passing 
nights;  t-  I;  mi  Lin  five;  -kf,u  verbal  suffix  of  numerals;  -gd^k 
1st  sing.) 


1 Koryak  II  taq  what;  ta'qatkln  what  do  you  do,  want? 
3045“— Bull.  40,  pt.2— 12 49 
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KAMCHADAL  ' 

The  indefinite  (interrogative)  pronouns  of  Kamchadal  occur  also 
in  predicative  form.  At  present  only  a few  forms  of  the  present 
tense  are  used. 

Eixka'nejb  what  are  you  (sing.)  doing? 

Erika' nejcx  what  are  you  (pi.)  doing? 

lajb  how  are  3'^ou  (sing.)? 

la'jti^n  how  are  they  ? 

sxuziji.  you  (sing.)  do  a certain  thing 

sxu'sijbin  Cj ija'l-ku' txa^n  there  the  people  of  Cija'l-kutx 
live  there;  they  do  a certain  thing;  -a*?ipluralj 

The  use  of  pronouns  or  pronominal  adverbs  is  much  more  com- 
mon, perhaps  due  to  Russian  influence. 

Enka'nke  k/djb  for  what  do  you  come? 
lact  cunljt  how  do  you  live? 

Sentences  which  contain  the  verbalized  and  the  nonverbal  pronoun 
also  occur,  and  are  probably  the  result  of  a mixture  of  Kamchadal 
and  Russian  syntax. 

Enka'j  kimrna  tE'nijin  what  now  have  1 done  to  him? 
E’nkaj  E'nin  what  now  has  he  done  to  him? 

E'/tka.;  Enk/d'lbmin  why  did  you  (sing.)  come  to  him? 

We  find  even  the  following  compound  of  the  pronoun  with 
allative  post-position  and  verb : 

E Ilka fik/d'l6mm  = Enka'nke  k.'d'Uinm  (cf  § 59,  p.  731) 
There  are  also  two  demonstrative  verbs: 

tea  here  te'a-sijk  here  I am 

hei  look  herel  he'yisijk  here  I am  (close  to  the 

person  addressed) 

Both  contain  the  auxiliary  verb  si  (see  p.  767). 

§§  83-90.  Syntactic  Use  of  Tenses  and  Modes 
§ 83.  Declarative  Mode 

Declarative  forms  of  the  simple,  derived,  and  nomiualized  forms  are 
used  to  express  the  predicate  in  declarative  and  interrogative 
sentences. 

Simple  forms: 

Hawane'ti  i'wkwi^  he  said  to  his  wife  83.23 
gi'thin  Iv^'nin  he  saw  a lake  37.4 
§83 
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fli'iKjdi  ra'nmugnen  she  will  kill  the  child  37.14 
ralaulawa'tjfioa^  thou  wilt  do  wrong  21.6 
Tcuwi'dm  tr^'ty&n  I brought  children’s  death  20.1 

Derived  forms : 

mit’jrngumge'erTcin  we  are  terrified  63.4 

tinqae' rlcin  1 refuse  19.7 

ti'mquk  'pUa'arkin  some  are  leaving  8.9 

Nominalized  forms : 

ndg^dlile' tqin  re'vikin  the  people  were  at  war  97.23 
nre' s'qiwqin  ne'm’qdt  the  woman  entered  63.3 
teq-aflvam-va'li-te're  ye  are  quite  strange  63.4 
evi'rd  getule' leet  they  have  stolen  clothing  13.6 
elei'e'i^  dost  thou  feel  lonesome?  96.2 
Examples  of  interrogative  sentences  are — 

Simple  forms : 

ehehiiwH^  hast  thou  become  a shaman?  18.4 
mf! nko pi' ntiqdttik  whence  did  ye  appear?  74.21 
mi'fiki-m  ra'tvaa^  where  wilt  thou  live?  108.25 
Derived  forms ; 
re'qdrkin  what  are  you?  18.9 
re'qd  timi'rkinen  what  has  killed  him  ? 23.5 
Nominalized  forms : 

mi'ftkvi  geuikwe' t-i-git  where  have  you  gone? 
mi'fikri  ni'tvaqtn  how  is  he?  13.10 
re' q-i-git  what  do  you  want?  18.12 
gei' 6emit-tu' mgi-gir  hast  thou  brothers?  99.18 
Koryak: 

Simple  forms: 

nawa'kak  naya'tm  they  brought  the  daughter  Kor.  86.20 
tapka'vik  olnaqa'tik  1 could  not  strangle  myself  Kor.  35.2 
tlyayi'Iqatin  1 shall  sleep  Kor.  31.8 
tiqa'paynk  1 killed  a wolverene  Kor.  59.1 
Miti'nak  ena'nme,  enapa'te  Miti  has  killed  me  and  cooked  me 
Kor.  96.7 

Derived  forms: 

tigitta'tiykin  I am  hungry  Kor.  35.5 

Enna^'an  Amamqu' tinu  vanvolai'ke  thus  Eme'mqut  and  his  peo- 
ple were  living  Kor.  45.5 

penye'kinen  talai'vik  he  rushed  at  it  to  strike  it  Kor.  53.3 
milu' ykininau  she  was  looking  for  lice  Kor.  69.4 
pelhannivoJai'ke  they  began  to  have  nothing  to  eat  Kor.  95.17 
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Nominalized  forms: 

va^'yiik  gayo^'dlen  vai'amn'aqu  then  they  found  a large  river 
Kor.  21.3 

gcdoFwTcali'lin  wu'lka  they  painted  her  face  with  coal  Kor.  31.9 
gaqqaika'malcata  gana^' L-mu' yu  we  came  to  be  with  (to  have)  a 
small  kamak  Kor.  37.4 

na'chin  nmanyopannivo' qmau  outside  they  were  hung  up  Kor. 
60.9 

atav!  na'no  Enflcd'an  nitva'nvoqen  that  one  was  living  thus 
Kor.  61.3 

na'no  nitinma'tqen  that  one  is  telling  lies  Kor.  62.3 
In  the  indefinite  nominalized  predicate  the  subject  pronoun  may 
be  repeated  to  emphasize  the  question. 
geet-tu'ri  tu'rl  have  you  come? 

Impersonal  verbs  do  not  differ  from  the  ordinary  intransitive 
verbs. 

ile'ei'lcin  (Kor.  Kam.  muqa' tiTcin\  Kamchadal  bxu'jin  or  ixvjt)  it 
is  raining 

iUty  'd  (Kor.  Kam.  muqa'thi^',  Kamchadal  ixun)  it  has  been 
raining 

IdHeuru'i^  winter  came  14.9 
telhiro'^  it  becomes  red  23.9 

§ 84.  lenses 

Tenses  are  not  clearly  distinguished.  The  declarative  form  of  the 
verb,  unless  modified  by  the  future  prefix,  is  used  to  express  a past 
action,  although  cases  occur  in  which  only  a present  can  be  meant. 

tiqewganno'a^lc  I begin  to  be  called  94.31 
In  Koryak  the  declarative  form  is  rarely  used  in  narrative,  while 
it  is  in  common  use  in  direct  discourse. 

mai,  ya'ti  halloo,  have  you  come?  Kor.  68.12 
VaJvi'mtiJa^n  ti'nmin  I killed  Raven-Men  Kor.  20.5 

In  Chukchee  its  use  in  narrative  is  very  common. 

e'nmen  niki'rui-  then  night  came  36.12 
lu'ur  wHhau'noe^  then  he  began  to  speak  31.11 

The  derivative  is  generally’'  used  to  express  a present  continued 
action,  but  it  occurs  also  frequently  in  narrative.  This  use  is  more 
frequent  in  Koryak  than  in  Chuckchee  (see  § 87). 

The  nominalized  verb  (a)  expresses  a continuative  regardless  of 
time.  When  coordinated  with  another  verb  it  expresses  contempo- 
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raneity  (see  § 88).  The  nominalized  verb  (6)  is  used  commonly  in 
narrative  to  express  the  progress  of  an  action.  When  coordinated 
with  another  verb,  it  expresses  an  antecedent  (see  § 88). 

The  future  is  formed  by  the  prefix  re-  and  the  correlative  pro- 
nominal forms.  Quite  commonly  the  future  is  given  the  form  of  an 
exhortative. 

§ 85.  The  Suhju^ictive 


The  subjunctive  (a)  and  (5)  are,  the  former  an  exhortative  form,  the 
latter  the  form  used  in  conditional  and  other  subordinate  clauses.  The 
former  is  frequently  used  for  expressing  the  future,  particularly  when 
it  implies  the  idea  of  intention. 

Subjunctive  (a): 

miwa' lomga^n  let  him  know 

va'nivan  nuwaHomga^n  he  would  not  hear  anything 

meivkwe'tyd^lc  let  me  depart  17.10 

miLimala'nnoa^lc  let  me  begin  to  obey  21.4 

minranto' mile  let  us  leave  the  town  56.8 

niyi'lgdtydFn  let  him  sleep  9.1 

nita' atvaa^n  let  her  be  cast  away  39.3 

mi'ilhir  let  me  give  thee  15.13 

mimata! gir  let  me  marry  thee  77.1 

minlete' itik  let  us  carry  you  away  74.15 

niro'g  ya'rat  'veu'n^van  d^nhf'net  three  houses,  not  at  all  they  could 
see  them  61.10 

nemoi'rit  a^nei' mitxjd^n  she  would  take  the  soul  of  the  woman 
37.11 
Koryak : 

m inyaitiU inik  let  us  go  home!  Kor.  26.8 
nayanva'nninin  let  them  skin  it!  Kor.  26.10 
minilgala'milc  let  us  go!  Kor.  28.5 

mikrphs'qewla'tik  J will  stun  them  Avith  blows  Kor.  29.7 
ya'qu-yak  quwai'viatin  a^xitai'ki-gi  into  what  desirest  thou  one 
should  make  thee?  Kor.  38.4 

Subjunctive  {b)  does  not  appear  very  often  in  the  texts. 

e'ur  En’ni'n'  ni^'tydrn,  qora'ni  mini^'yilhit  if  jmu  Avere  like  this, 
we  should  give  you  reindeer 

Etiqa'n  ni^gite'nin,  nu^wi'd^n  if  she  should  look  upon  that  one,  she 
would  die  37.12 

ia'm  leulelwu  tiHhi'd^n  why  should  I harm  her  ? 38.12 
va'xiEvan  nute's'qdn  ni^yo^'nen  he  would  not  at  all  reach  the  ground 
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Bnqa!n  nra'weLat  t'tta  niHva'tiat,  ni^boitkid'vunet  vm'ta  if  the 
men  had  stayed  on  the  surface,  the  whalebone  would  have  cut 
them  down  68.26  {E7iqa'n  that;  ora' wthan  man;  -tva  to  remain; 
7U«-for  full  form  nani^-]  bvi-  to  cut;  -tku  suffix  all;  ->lv  sufiix 
GREAT  quantity;  WHALEBONE;  -ffl  Subjective) 

Hte'un  im  gumna'n  wu'tku  ti‘nH'qd‘n  if  only  I could  keep  it 
R 45.21 

dite'un  kinta'irga  memilqa'a  ne^na'lpinfie^  if  only  good  luck 
would  give  me  seals  R 46.42 

dite'un  ve‘wgento'e‘  in  order  that  he  should  give  up  his  breath 
R 49.15 

ekefia'n  giimna'n  ti^pi'red^n  I wish  I would  (rather)  take  it 
Koryak: 

me'nqan  ni^tva^'an  how  could  she  be?  Kor.  34.12 
nani^'win  one  might  say  Kor.  25.2 

§ 80.  The  Imperative 

The  imperative  expresses  command,  but  also  the  idea  of  obligatory 
future. 

7iota's'qUi  qabipe'ty'd  into  the  ground  plunge  I 17.2 
qineti'nui^  haul  me  up!  131.22 
ne'lvuL  qagti'gitki  bring  ye  the  herd!  129.19 
qinilhe' Ujitki  lower  ye  me!  131.15 

Koryak : 

appa',  qakija'wgi  grandfather,  get  up!  Kor.  31.9 
quvm'nilat  open  your  mouth!  Kor.  34.7 
qa’lqaihi  go  awa}’!  Kor.  35.3 

ne'nako  qiyo^'oge  baba! me  then  you  will  find  an  old  woman  Kor 
51.1 

Qayqitin'aqu'iiak  qiyaipda'tik  live  ye  with  Big-Raven!  Kor.  62.2 
qanto'tik  go  ye  outside!  Kor.  74.12 
ql'wgutba  tell  ye  him!  74.20 

§ 87.  Derived  Forms 

The  derived  forms  express  continued  action.  For  this  reason  they 
are  found  most  frequently  in  direct  discourse  when  a continuous 
condition  is  described. 

ia’m  terga'arkin  why  art  thou  weeping?  48.12 
gum  ne' itk  tile'rkin  I am  walking  about  to  got  a wife  57.2 
xirkin  we  are  hungry  70.24 
kelf/ta,  nayo^' rkin-e-git  the  kele  are  visiting  thee  52.4 
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Koryak — 

miti'pa^ai'Tcinen  we  are  thirsty  Kor.  16.9 
yaqlailcme'ti'k  what  are  you  doing  ? Kor.  24.8 
koTcaivilai'ke  they  are  cooking  it  Kor.  27.4 
tita^'liykin  I am  feehng  unwell  Kor.  84.26 

In  Chukchee  the  derived  forms  are  not  often  used  in  narrative  as 
an  historical  present,  while  in  Koryak  this  use  is  quite  common. 
teviyu' 'fiirkin  Eta'  she  was  deceiving  her  mother  29.2 
pukirgi^.  Aiwarui'dTiin  um  nidvi'tkurkin  re^w.  He  arrived.  The 
Aiwan  was  cutting  up  the  whale  46.10 
e'nmen  ye' gi6hin  rinfi'rkinin  he  was  carrying  about  a walrus 
penis  67.10 

See  also  8.1,  9;  9.7,  8;  16.3 

qole-tke'u7ivuk  ewkwe'erkit,  evi'rd  geiule'Leet.  E’mnen  ewkwe'tyd^t 
during  another  night  they  were  about  to  leave,  having  stolen 
clothing.  Then  they  left  {qul  another;  tkiii  to  pass  the  night ; 
-nv  PLACE  of  [§  109,  50],  -k  locative;  ewkwet  to  leave; 
evirit  clothes;  -d  subjective  [§  37];  tulet  to  steal;  yetule'zeet 
< ge-tulet-linet)  13.5 
Koryak — 

gairnannivo'ykin  he  had  a desire  Kor.  12.2 

lumfleua'ykin  she  was  following  Kor.  23.3 

vafbvolai'ke  they  were  beginning  (and  continued)  to  live  Kor. 

43.7 

nanoflvo'ykinenau  they  were  beginning  to  consume  them  Kor. 

42.7 

This  form  is  used  even  when  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  the 
action  as  continued: 

‘hito'ykin  he  went  out  Kor.  12.5;  72.15 
fLivo'ykin  she  began  Kor.  72.16 
yalqi'wikin  he  entered  Kor.  13.9 

nev/divo'ykinenat  they  began  to  say  to  both  of  them  Kor.  12.7 

A habitual  action  is  expressed  in  the  following  example : 

da'inafl  Enga'nena  ginnig-gili'liqd' gti  timi'rkinenat  also  by  this 
one  are  the  little  game-procurers  killed  (i.  e.  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  killing  the  hunters)  44.8 

With  the  imperative  the  derived  forms  express  a continued  con- 
dition, or  a repeated  action. 

ihi'kd  qatva'rkm  stay  without  motion  1 57.3 

qaivalponaurkme'tki  you  will  hit  (the  children)  upon  the  head 
69.32 

quwalo' mirkin  listen!  32.1 
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Koryak — 

aqalhai'aka  qiti'ykin-i'-gi  do  not  cry!  (not  be  without  crying) 
j Kor.  37.1 

The  derived  forms  in  the  future  are  sometimes  used  to  express  a 
remote  future. 

miqami' tvaa^k  I shall  eat  now 

miqami' tvarkm  1 shall  eat  later  on  (perhap.s  to-morrow) 
inenreqeurkini' tik  what  are  3'ou  going  to  do  with  me?  10.10 
ti'gtirkin  I am  going  to  bring  it  57.4 

Koryak — 

tiyanto'ykin  I shall  go  out  Kor.  14.5 
tiyafilanliivo' ykin  I shall  begin  to  feel  smoky  Kor.  37.10 
In  some  cases  it  seems  to  express  a repeated  or  customary  action. 

trerevilitku' fiirkin  I shall  (occupy  myself  with)  selling  R.  46.43 
The  exhortative  of  the  derived  forms  is  used  like  the  future. 
minqami' tvarkm  let  us  continue  to  eat!  65.4 
miniwkurk  ini'  git  let  us  tie  thee!  20.9 

§ 88  Woininalized  Verl)  (a) 

The  nominalized  form  (a)  of  the  verb,  ne — qin  expresses  the  con- 
dition of  an  object  or  a person,  or  the  condition  of  performing  an 
action.  Its  use  is  not  confined  to  intransitive  verbs  which  in  this 
form  often  have  the  meaning  of  an  attributive  term  (see  p.  713),  but 
it  is  also  used  with  transitive  verbs.  When  the  noun  to  which  the 
nominalized  verb  stands  in  an  attributive  relation  is  the  subject  of 
a clause,  the  nominalized  verb  often  indicates  that  the  two  verbs 
express  contemporaneous  conditions  or  actions  and  may  be  trans- 
lated by  the  conjunction  while.  Examples  of  the  attributive  use  of 
this  form  have  been  given  on  p.  713.  Additional  examples  are  the 
following: 

u'nel  va'rkin  nime'yEflqin  (there)  is  a large  thong-seal  70.7 
nidu'uqin  ke'rgdqai  a bright  little  hole  74.2,3 

Koryak : 

nspplu'qin  a small  one  Kor.  15.2 

gatai'kilin  nima'yifiqin  he  made  it  (one  that  is)  large  Kor.  15.4 
nima'yinqin  nal'nai  the  largest  mountain  Kor.  42.2 
Examples  in  which  the  form  (a)  has  a predicative  meaning  are 
more  numerous. 

qaia'ken  le^'qad  nu'uqin,  qol  um  niie'wqen  le^'qai  one-half  was 
black,  the  other  half  was  red  88.15,16 
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niu'ldgin  it  was  long  91.24 
yara'fli  mte'nqin  the  house  is  good  92,9 
Tni'nkri  ni'tvagen  how  (of  what  kind)  are  they  13.10 
vm'tku  nitvai'-gir  you  are  staying  here  7.5 
niggi'nqin  merega'gti  they  are  eager  for  us  8.9 
iTi'pindii'yfiin  neifle'tgin  the  old  naan  was  the  one  who  called  out 
86.13 

ninei'mitgin  u'nelti  he  was  taking  thong-seals  67.18 
Koryak: 

nilhilcyu' gin  it  is  watchful  Kor.  39.9 
nima'lqin  it  is  good  Kor.  64.24 
nanfii6vma'w-gum  I am  angry  Kor.  31.2 

nitifipuvaga'tgen  she  is  one  who  is  striding  and  pecking  Kor- 
47.11 

Tanfbo  nigala'genau  the  Chukchee  were  the  ones  who  passed 
by  Kor.  66,12. 

Examples  of  relative  clauses: 

inpiflawga' gdinin  . . . pako'Uiflm  nine' nf agin  it  was  an  old 
woman  . . . who  was  carrying  a butcher  knife  85.20,21 
git  Tcele'td  nayo^'ikin-e-git  you  are  one  who  is  being  visited  by  the 
kelet  52.4 

yara'gai  . . . Jcele'td  nena'yo^gen  it  was  a small  house  . . . which 
was  visited  by  the  kelet  51.9 

Koryak: 

veh'Inu  nenataikiflvo'genau  (those  are)  thimbles  that  had  been 
made  Kor.  60.8,9 

Miti'nak  nenaainawflivo'gen;  e'wafi  it  was  Miti  who  called  biTn 
she  said  Kor.  74.29 

nigalhai' agen  he  was  the  one  who  was  crying  Kor.  37.1 
ninnipHivo'gen  they  were  the  ones  who  began  to  keep  it  Kor. 
41.9 

Examples  of  temporal  coordination: 

ti'ttil  nenarkipdeu'gen,  s'nk'i  fie'wan  ure'wkwi^  (at  the  time) 
when  he  pushed  the  entrance,  then  the  wife  appeared  53.5,  6 
gdn'ver  ni'ngdi  nite'rgilatgen,  gdn've'r  i'wkwi^  uwa^'gud  when 
the  child  cried,  the  husband  said  38.3 
gaia'gafi  e'ur  neimeu'gin,  ewkurga  niginteu'gin  whenever  he 
was  coming  near,  again  he  fled  (was  in  flight)  66.14 
nrtinpide'tgenat  . . . En’ga'm  . . . gole-ra'gti  gd'tydH  while 
they  were  stabbing  them  . . . then  ...  to  another  house 
he  went  12.9,  10 
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Koryak : 

nenavo^flvo-rrm'yu  e^'en  ganu'linau  when  we  find  them  they 
have  been  eaten  Kor.  59.9,  10 

mi'rrda  ninu'qen,  qalfle-key  gate'wlalen  when  a louse  bit  (ate) 
her,  then  they  shook  her  combination  suit  Kor.  76.4,5 

On  the  whole  the  forms  in  ne — qin  are  used  much  more  frequently 
in  Chukchee  than  in  Koryak,  in  which  dialect  the  progress  of  the 
narrative  is  more  prominent. 

§ 89.  Nomitialized  Verb  {h) 

The  nominalized  verb  (6)  ga — lin  expresses  a completed  transition 
and  may  often  be  translated  by  to  have  become. 

ya'rat  qano'twe^len  she  was  one  who  had  (become  poor),  R 45,22 
‘flo'i-e-um  gene'l-v-um  poor  (I)  1 had  become  R 45.28 

Koryak: 

gama'Ialin  it  had  grown  better,  Kor.  14.11 
I gaqi'tilinau  they  had  became  frozen  Kor.  14.3 

In  narrative  it  expresses  the  progress  of  action,  but  apparently 
not  with  the  same  intensity  as  the  verbal  forms. 

gUmni'n  pe'nin-fle'w  gewi^'lin  my  former  wife  died  R.  45.29. 
yUemre'tti  gettwile' hiiiet  a company  of  brothers  went  to  sea  in  a 
boat  64.3 

e'ur  girgironta' Len  a^'ttivild  then  day  broke  while  the  boat’s 
crew  was  approaching  10.9 

Koryak: 

va^'yak  gaya'Iqiwlin  afterwards  he  entered  Kor.  14.1 
ga'lqaLin  he  went  Kor.  16.3 

In  a number  of  cases  it  clearly  expresses  temporal  sequence. 
e'nmen  gequ'pqdntehin  i'wkwi^  after  she  was  quite  starved  she 
said  39.1 

Ai'wan-a'kkata  fii'Thin  yedJieiulu'iilin  a'Hqa-to'rmi,  Enfa'q  um 
ni'lhin  getiftus'qiie’ Lin  e'ur  Um  nedJietau' qen  memle'ti  the 
Aiwan’s  'son  had  hidden  a thong  on  the  sea-shore,  then  (when) 
he  had  tugged  the  thong,  then  he  made  him  fall  into  the 
water  48.3-5 

giUe'ulit  um  fkin,  ki'pu-ri'LU  ndu^'d^n  after  the}^  had  become 
hungry  they  saw  a whale  carcass  65.1 
gaa'lomie^n,  i'wkwi^  after  he  had  heard  it  he  said  56.12 
yanto's'qeulen  e'ur  mqa'n  . . . ninerkile'qin  after  he  had  rushed 
out  he  was  being  pursued  57.11 
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Koryak; 

miii'w  gedha'Len  Enka'ta  tilai'viTcm  ne'm  next  day,  after  it 
had  dawned,  at  that  place  a herd  was  walking  Kor.  21.8 

With  nouns  the  form  ga — lin  expresses  possession  (see  p.  712.) 

§ 0.  Negative  Forms 

Negative  forms  are  partly  expressed  by  adverbs  with  the  ordinary 
forms  of  the  verb,  partly  by  the  derivative  in  « — kg^  which  is  either 
nominal  or  forms  nominal  predicative  terms.  The  particles  which 
may  take  the  ordinary  verbal  forms  are — 
vaJnevan  not  at  all  (see  p.  882) 

ga'rem  always  with  the  future  or  exhortative  (see  p.  882) 
ba'mam  always  with  the  future  (see  p.  883) 

See  also  e'ze,  en'ne,  ui'nd  (p.  883). 

The  forms  in  e — kd  and  in  egn-  will  be  found  discussed  on  pp.  818, 
821  et  seq. 

In  Kamchadal  the  negative  is  expressed  by  the  derivative  in 
x‘e — ki  for  intransitive  verbs,  x'e — kio  (see  p.  826)  for  transitive 
verbs.  These  are  nominal  in  character.  Predicative  terms  are 
formed  by  means  of  auxiliary  verbs. 

x'enu'ki  ml'ik  I will  not  eat 
x’enu'ki  ksi'xt  do  not  eat! 

§§  91-94.  Syntactic  Use  of  Nominal  Forms 

§ 91.  The  Absolute  Form 

The  absolute  form  of  the  noun  and  pronoun  is  used  to  express  the 
subject  of  the  intransitive  vei’b,  and  the  object  of  the  transitive  verb. 
Independent  pronouns  may  be  added  to  the  verb  in  this  form  for  the 
purpose  of  emphasis. 

Subject  of  intransitive  verb: 

yaai'pu  ye'tyi^  ri'rki  from  afar  a walrus  came  8.6 
kitve'yu  i'lokvji^  the  old  walrus  spoke  8.14 
mu'ri  . . . miri'eyi'lqdtyff  we  shall  sleep  9.3 
rirkanpina' 6hin  pilgde'rkin  the  old  walrus  dived  9.6 
re'mkin  ni'lqdtyd^n  the  people  shall  go  13.12 
i^'rgi^  re'mkin  the  people  crossed  over  13.13 
ri'rki  ge'pkiLin  a walrus  arrived  8.6 

nite' rmebingin  ramki'ynin  the  great  people  are  doing  acts  of  vio- 
lence 11.3 


§§  90,  91 
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Koryak; 

j atta^yoL-ya^'vikra  galai'vinvdlen  people  (from)  down  the  coast 
walked  about  Kor.  41.1 
Ama'mqut  e'wafi  Eme'niqut  said  Kor.  40.7 
I'npi-qla'wul  gewmvo'len  the  old  man  said  Kor.  47.1 
nalvila' TV aqu  . . . galmivo'ylan  a great  herd  began  to  pass  Kor. 
51.9 

na'wis’qat  va'yTcm  a woman  was  there  Kor.  52.1 
Object  of  transitive  verb: 
u'ttuut  I cut  wood 

yo'nen  lauti’ynin  she  pushed  the  big  head  into  it  28.6 

uwi'lTcan  qatei'Tcigin  make  a w’oodpile!  31.12 

wu'rgirgm  walo' nnfumhi  she  heard  a noise  32.10 

Icokai'nm  yire'nnin  she  filled  the  kettle  33.10 

neuwi'nt  a^nei' mitya^n  she  w'ould  take  the  woman’s  soul  37.11 

mab-hoqaln  titvu'rlcm  I tell  it  as  an  incantation  39.13 

u'ttuut  ne^npUdhi  they  stuck  a stick  into  the  ground  40.9 

Koryak: 

tiyo^'an  I'npi-qia'wul  I found  an  old  nian  Kor.  52.4 
gaqa' yibulin  lo^'lqdl  he  chopped  up  the  face  Kor.  53.6 
qai-mi'mit  gayo'olen  she  put  into  it  a small  louse  Kor.  55.1 
ii'liil  dvitdu'ylcinm  he  cut  the  tongue  Kor.  56.4 
sni'n  Icmi'nipil  gaquluinti'lin  he  carries  his  son  Kor.  57.9 
The  absolute  form  isialso  used  for  the  indirect  object. 
tu'mgitum  muwi'dn  let  me  cook  for  (my)  friend 
gumni'n  e'Tctk  Tceli'tuld  ini'lpinfiga^n  I will  give  money  to  my  son 

§ 92.  The  Subjective 

The  subjective  expresses  the  subject  of  transitive  verbs. 

wo' tqan  ftan  a'aieTc  eui'Ic-eli' gd  Ici'plinen  the  father  struck  this 
young  man  {wo' tqan  this;  nan  here;  a'ateTc  youth;  eui  Tc  sub- 
jective third  person  singular  pronoun;  Ehi'gin  father;  rTcpl 
to  strike;  -nin  he — him) 

undo  re'rnkd  nape'laa^n  ni'mnvn  the  whole  people  left  the  camp 
to'urgin  tiho' mnhi  Tcete'td  the  kele  opened  the  door-flap  106.16 
Tcitve' yuta  i'unin  the  old  walrus  said  to  him  8.7 
Aiwhuyanpina'tha  pmlo'n^nat  a St.  Lawrence  old  man  asked 

them  13.9 

Ta'n'na  gaio^'laat  the  Ta'n-nit  attacked  them  97.25 
morgina'n  me'reg-ra'Tc  ne'wdnti  gi'wd  we  in  our  houses  to  our 
wives  say  84.16 
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Koryak: 

atta^'yol-ya^'mTca  gava'lomleii  the  people  down  the  coast  heard  it 
Kor.  39.7 

Amam.gu'tinak  u'tti-yv!ni  gatai'Talin  Eme'mqut  made  a wooden 
whale  Kor.  40.8 

iza^'ga  ini'wi  mother  told  me  Kor.  46.1 
an’a'7mk  ini'wi  grandmother*  .told  me  Kor.  46.2 
I'njji-qla'wula  gai'IiLin  ki'plau  the  old  man  gave  him  mortars 
Kor.  51.5 

kmi'na  gama'tdlm  the  son  married  her  Kor.  80.1 
mi'mla  7unuqin  the  louse  ate  her  Kor.  76.4. 

gurii7ia'7i  nawa'kak  tiyai'hnin  1 will  give  (him)  the  daughter 
Kor.  12.3 

In  passive  constructions  with  -ine,  the  actor  is  expressed  by  the  sub- 
jective form. 

Ta'7Vfia  nini'uqin  she  was  told  by  the  Ta'rrfiit  98.8 
The  subjective  is  used  with  some  transitive  verbs  to  express  the 
object  with  which  something  is  done  to  some  one.  In  these  cases  the 
person  to  which  something  is  done  is  given  the  absolute  form. 
Such  verbs  are  ~(l)pinf  to  give,  o'nti  to  refuse. 

giimni'n  e'kik  keli'tuld  mi'lpinfiga^n  I presented  my  son  with 
money 

teki'ihd  qena'lpmfige^  I present  thee  with  meat 
This  form  is  especially  used  when  an  intransitive  verb  is  made 
transitive 

tu'mgitum  e'6e  Tnuwi'd^n  I shall  cook  for  (my)  companion  (with) 
fat 

qla'ulqai  riqmnitva' urkinen  ten7n'netd  he  made  the  little  man  eat 
(with)  a shellfish  9.8, 

In  Kamchadal  also  the  subjective  form  is  used  with  transitive 
verbs  to  express  the  object  that  is  used  in  the  performance  of  the 
action  expressed  by  the  verb. 

he'uliV  xkoka-ju'jcx  (with)  a fish-head  cook!  compare  Chukchee 
e' nni-leu' td  quwi'tik 

The  subjective  is  used  to  express  instrumentality  and  modality. 
anqa'ta  leule'wu  ge'lhi-7nu'7'i  by  the  sea  we  were  badly  treated  65.27 
genUule'nfiilin  kenu7iefie'td  he  moved  it  with  the  staff  101.8 
e'tin  yiki'rgapi'rinin  it  took  its  master  with  the  mouth  104.33 
qrihiltkui  vala'ta  move  about  with  the  knives  ! 16.4 
7nv! Ld  gakanoi'pUlen  with  blood  he  is  besmeared  19.3 


* Treated  here  like  a personal  name. 
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Koryak: 

va^'ga  tyantirna'wiilcininin  I shall  tear  him  with  (my)  nails 
Kor.  84.16 

tui-fii'lfla  gata'lcyilin  they  throw  (it)  with  the  harpoon  line  Kor. 

41.3' 

ma'qmita  tuva! nmiitatik  I lost  a tooth  by  means  of  an  arrow 
Kor.  33.1 

aHa'ta  awyeflvo'yTcm  he  eats  (with)  excrements  Kor.  12.5 
ai'lcipa  gapi'wycdin  she  threw  about  (with)  fly-eggs  Kor.  45.2 
vdla' ta  gaqa! yitulin  he  chopped  it  up  with  a knife  Kor.  53.6 
vai'tita  qatha'ai  they  two  went  on  foot  Kor.  22.8 

Locative,  AUaHve,  avd  Ahlative. 

The  locative  expresses  the  place  where  something  is  or  happens. 

tottalgnik  in  the  outer  tent  52.7 
ro'tEivlci  nitva'q^n  it  stays  on  the  other  shore  52.11 
enno'  tic  mile  tara'nga^t  they  pitched  their  tent  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill  56.9 

Telqd'pilc  . . . gehe'fiilit  in  the  Telqii'p  countr}’^  they  were  driv- 
ing reindeer  6i.8 

em-ni'lhin  nuwotitva’ qen  ti'mkik  only  the  thong  remained  tied  to 
the  hummock  62.7 

He'wdnilc  pUa'nen  he  left  him  with  the  wife  105.7 
re'rrikilc  oratva'e  he  stayed  long  with  the  people  54.2 
gini'k  tautu  ge'ehin  a reindeer-breeder  came  to  thee  46.11 
Koryak: 

i'ya^g  ga'plin  to  the  sky  it  was  fastened  Kor.  19.3 
gUmni'n  ya'yak  valai'lce  my  things  are  in  the  house  Kor.  19.9 
gu'mma  a'fiqalc  ti'yak  1 hit  (on)  the  sea  Kor.  26.2 
fia'nilco  va'OiJmlc  yiwgiti'ta  there  in  the  river  have  a drink!  Kor. 
32.1 

gala'lin  va'amilc  he  arrived  at  the  river  Kor.  32.2 
gawga'len  ena'tik  he  was  caught  in  the  snare  Kor.  36.6 

The  allative  expresses — 

1.  The  direction  toward. 

a^qa' -kamaanve' ti  nine' il-i-ihn  I give  them  to  the  possessors  of  bad 
dishes  96.7 

kata' gti  qaine' utkurkin  call  to  your  kele  102.5 
kata' gti  niphifite' tqen  it  rushed  at  the  kele  104.25 
tei'vufkai^  nimnime'ti  he  went  to  a camp  105.5 
notas'qa&ikou'ti  niiipe'tqin  he  dives  into  the  interior  of  the  surface 
of  the  gi'ound  131.7 

Thairg^'ti , girgota' gti  nuwHhau'q^n  he  talks  to  the  Dawn,  the  One 
on  High  i35.16 

§ 93 
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Koryak: 

gallqahin  ^e'ti  he  went  to  the  sky  Kor.  14.9 
e^e'tifi  gani'filaUn  he  threw  it  to  the  sky  Kor.  14.10;  15.7 
qaltdnkin  ganqu'lin  yayaiikoi' tifi  the  stopper  was  thrust  out 
into  the  house-intei’ior  Kor.  16.2 
panenai'tiH  gayi'fialin  to  the  same  place  he  flew  Kor.  15.5 
yaitdti  ga'lqaLin  he  went  to  the  house  Kor.  17.3 
gata'waillenat  Qoyqinn’aqoyiTcai' ti  they  moved  to  Big-Raven’s 
Kor.  19.9 

2.  For,  on  account  of. 

qaa' gti  gilo'Len  sorrowful  on  account  of  the  reindeer  48.12 
uwaqoie' gti  gilo'rTcin  do  you  sorrow  on  account  of  the  husband 
48.12 

nilvau'qhi  Ar^/^-ya7Ae^ihe  was  tired  on  account  of  the  bright  moon 
14.11 

The  allative  is  often  used  to  express  the  indirect  object,  correspond- 
ing to  our  dative,  even  if  in  the  incorporated  pronoun  the  direct  object 
is  used. 

gii'mtiTc-akka' gti  keli'txdti  mi'ilinet  I will  give  moneys  to  my  son. 
The  ablative  expresses  the  direction  from ; also  along. 

qUi-notas-qe'pii  nipiu'riqin  from  the  frozen  ground  he  emerged 
102.18 

qoW -notai' pQ,  nua'lomga^n  I heard  it  far  and  wide  104.14 
terkira' irgepii  niye'tqin  he  came  from  sunset  105.14 
yoroiikoi'pu  nuwa'lomqhi  he  heard  from  the  sleeping-room  106.13 
euiai'pu  minno’a^n  let  us  begin  from  below  131.6 
pepeggupu  nei'mitya^n  they  took  him  by  the  ankle  35.3 
pottinai'pu  eimi'nnin  he  took  it  by  the  holes  47.2 
Koryak: 

ega’nko  nalqame'w-giim  from  the  sky  have  1 been  shot  Kor 
■ 33.4 

kipla' giginko  gaie’pnitolen  out  of  the  mortar  it  peeped  Kor.  53.3 
mafie'nqo  yatha^'an?  nuta'nqo.  Whence  did  you  bring  her? 
from  the  country  Kor.  60. 10 

§§  94.  Designative. 

On  account  of  its  nominal  character  1 have  not  included  in  the  list  of 
post-positional  sufiixes  the  element  -nu  {see  § 103.34),  which,  however, 
is  used  syntactically  very  much  like  the  sufiixes  ti'eated  in  the  last 
section. 
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Taaro'n-  Ya'irgu  um  qdn’ve'r  he  became  Sacrifice-Being  thus  41.9 
Vai'rgu  ne' LYn  (destined)  to  (be)  a “Being”  he  became 41.10 
yara'nB  ne'lyi^  it  became  a house  43.5 

Tirira! nnen  . . . taikaxis' <]i<>  Ivu  he  spread  it  for  a place  to  wrestle 
47.4 

wi'yolQ  mi'lhigit  let  me  have  thee  as  assistant  lii4.2 
gaganga'anB  njya'anat  let  him  use  them  for  driving  reindeer 
124.8 
Koryak: 

maJ-Y'yu  nina^'hn  a good  sky  let  it  become!  Kor.  20.2 
ya'qu  mintaikila' -gi  into  what  shall  we  make  thee?  Kor.  37.9 
Tanendtmvu-  no' tan  nilai'-gUm  for  delivery  in  the  country  I 
Avent  away  Kor.  60.6 

i'ssu  gana'Hinau  they  became  dresses  Kor.  60.10 

a'nTcu  nalnilaikine'inik  we  are  rejected  (put  to  refusal)  Kor.  62. 5 

§ 95.  Verbal  Nouns 

As  stated  under  the  sections  dealing  with  various  post-positions 
nominalized  verbs  appear  often  with  these  endings.  Following  is  the 
series  of  forms  observed. 


Chukchee 

Koryak  Kamenskoye 

-(o)l-,  -ka,  kka 

Locative 

-u)k,  -m  I 

Subjective 

-tj,  -a 

■ta,  -a 

Comitative  1 

-Via 

Comitative  

-modi 

-mall 

Among  these  forms,  the  last  one  does  not  correspond  to  a nominal 
post-position;  the  Comitative  1 is  analogous  to  the  nominal  sufiix, 
which,  however,  has  the  prefix  ga-,  which  is  absent  in  the  verbal  noun. 


ALLATIVE 

In  Chukchee  the  allative  of  the  verbal  noun  is  used  with  verbs  ex- 
pressing attempt,  desire,  preparation. 

awkwate'ti  tigaita'urkin  I make  haste  to  depart  {ewkwet  to  leave; 

t-  1;  gaitau  to  hasten;  -rkin  present) 

Wu'ti  lile'pgi^  he  looked  to  see;  to  see;  lile  eyes;  to  put  on ; 

-gi^  he)  . , to 

nen-fli'ua^n  taUiU'ti  they  sent  him  to  get  provisions  66.32 

The  Koryak  uses  the  locative  instead. 

I peny^kinen  taJai'vik  he  rushes  to  strike  it  Kor.  53.3 

§ 95. 
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It  expresses  temporal  coordination: 

Tcile'nin  e'ur  vai  tergate'ti  he  pursued,  however,  while  he  (the 
pursuer)  was  crying  57.9 

e'ur  Enqa'n  tergate'ti  ni'nerlcile'gin  while  he  was  crying  he  pur- 
sued him  57.11 

gevin'vuten'fie'ulin  fuitou'ti  he  laughed  secretly  as  he  went 
out  71.30 

nitou'ti  Tci'tkit  mten-new-i-Hm  as  I was  going  out  I laughed  a 
little  72.13 

a'un-tipaiflou'ti  nidu'uqin  Tce'rgdgai  vmrre'tyi^  girgo'l  while  she 
was  singing,  a little  hole  appeared  above  74.2 
le'utti  nitou'ti  ri'nrininet  he  carried  the  heads  going  out  86.8 
a'un-wethawe'ti  . . . while  they  were  talking,  he  . . . 100.9 

LOCATIVE 

In  Chukchee  and  Koryak  the  locative  seems  to  signify  at  the 

PLACE,  AT  THE  TIME. 

gains' i yi'lgannok  roar  at  the  time  of  beginning  to  sleep  10.6 
gei'i'flelin pulce'rinoTc  he  flew  up  when  (the  other  one)  arrived  15.4 
piiJce'rinolc  ridipeu'nin  when  he  arrived,  (the  other  one)  made  him 
dive  19.12 

awTcwa'tinok  nimeineu  ga'tviilen  a^'ttin  when  he  left,  he  promised 
to  sacrifice  a dog  101.21 

a'mlcin-wolgaM'nnoJc  every  time  when  it  began  to  be  evening 
104.12 

gaa'gti  qa'tik  ga'lglcg  i'tyi^  he  had  no  knife  while  going  to  the 
reindeer  {qaa'  reindeer;  -gti  to;  qat  to  go;  a—Tca  without;  va'la 
knife;  it-  to  be;  -gi^  he) 

e'mlcin  -kiyeu'ici  nenaio'gen  whenever  she  awoke,  she  shoved  it 
in  29.2 

gemi'-ph'tkuk  at  the  time  of  having  finished  eating  33.11 
Kor3”^ak. 

gas’s-aJviye'tin  vfya'tvik  she  remained  all  day,  being  dead  Kor. 
64.9 

The  stems  Ivau  not  to  be  able,  nkd  to  eefdse,  always  govern  the 
verbal  locative: 

Wk  nilva' w-e-Hm  I'could  not  be  seen  22.9 
nenalwau'gen  lu^k  he  could  not  find  her  38.7 
Upauki  tiT/oa'urkin  I can  not  drink  {upau'  to  drink;  t- 1;  Ivau  to 
be  unable;  -rkin  present) 
qdi'rik  tilwa'urkin  I can  not  seek  for  her  38.8 
vele'rkilek  luva'wkwe^  he  could  not  pursue  him  15.6 
3045°— Bull.  40,  pt.  2—12 50  § 95 
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taq-airrie' tik  pinlo'tke  mitilva' urkin  vve  can  not  divine  how  to  get 
provisions  101.13 

pintiqd' tik  nilvau'qm  he  could  not  disengage  himself  101.34 
qlike'tik  ninkdqin  she  refused  to  marry  26.1 
nmlcd'tqinet  puki'rik  they  refused  to  come  106.3 
glike'tik  aa'lomTc&len  not  (listening)  consenting  to  marry  26.2 
In  Koryak  the  verbs  nvo  to  begin,  pli  to  finish,  nkau  to  cease, 
pkau  not  to  be  able,  always  govern  the  verbal  locative. 
ganvo'lm  giya'piak  she  began  to  sing  Kor.  16.10 
ganvo'lm  HlaLa'tih  it  began  to  bubble  Kor.  17.2 
ganvo'lm  nawa'kalc  kitai'fiah  they  began  to  scold  the  daughter 
Kor.  17.8 

ganvo'lm  tenma'wittuk  she  began  to  prepare  Kor.  18.3 
gana' nkaulm  tinala^'tik  they  ceased  to  cany  it  out  Kor.  41.8 
ganka'wlinau  tula'tik  they  stopped  to  steal  Kor.  41.9 
quqka'wnunenau  yanikya' ivnak  it  could  not  awaken  them  Kor. 

40.2 

tapka'vik  olnaqa'tik  I could  not  strangle  myself  Kor.  35.2 
7iaq)kawnivo'ykin  tula'tik  they  could  not  steal  it  Kor.  39.8 
tawi'tkiflik  gava'nnintalm  when  pilfering  she  lost  a tooth  Kor. 

34.3 

gana^'linau  pa'yittok  they  came  to  be  eating  blackberries  Kor.  41.6 
gapli'tiulin  kukai'vik  she  finished  cooking  Kor.  51.2 
gaflva'lenau  yu'kka  he  began  to  eat  them  Kor.  57.1 

It  serves  also  as  iterative  of  numeral  verbs. 

Chukchee 

nireqeu'ki  the  second  time 
niToqau'ki  the  third  time 

In  Koryak  it  is  also  used  in  those  cases  in  which  the  Chukchee  uses 
the  allative. 

valo'mik  tigaima'tekin  I want  to  know  {valp'vi  to  know;  t-  I; 
gaimat  to  want;  -ekin  present) 

THE  SUBJECTIVE 

The  subjective  is  used  to  express  an  adverbial  idea. 

wg'qgtq  tuwafie'rkin  I work  sitting  {wa'qe  to  sit;  t-  I;  wane  to 
work;  -rkin  present) 

am-ipa'wa  nitvai'gum  I was  just  drinking  {ain-  merely;  dpau  to 
drink;  ni-  indefinite  tense;  tva  to  live,  be;  -igum  I) 
lun  4wku6i'td  not  drinking  she  was  (i.  e.  she  did  not  drink) 

37.3 

lufl-i'rd  i'tyi‘  not  crossing  it  was  41.5 
§ 95 
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lufl-lu^'td  ni'ntdqinet  not  seen  they  had  them  11.9 

wetha'wa  qdnii'gm  speaking  do  to  her  (i.  e.  speak  to  her!)  29.12 

li'en'  dq-eifle'wa  quli'td  only  badly  crying  (and)  sounding  57.6 

The  analogy  between  this  form  and  the  nominal  subjective  ap- 
pears very  closely  in  those  cases  where  the  adverbial  idea  expresses 
instrumentality. 

tadai'wewa  lauti'yftin  nineninnuteu'gin  by  means  of  striking  he 
made  the  big  head  swollen  48.10 
6tti-Tcip6e'wa  by  striking  with  a stick  48.10 

The  verbal  noun  in  ge — td  is  often  used  both  in  Chukchee  and  in 
Koryak  as  an  imperative. 

ganto'ta,  gi'wd  go  out  and  say  I 

gi'wd  say  ! 21.11 

gaa'nBta  he  shall  go  first!  84.13 

In  other  cases  it  has  the  meaning  of  a present. 

mergina'n  gi'wd  we  are  wont  to  say  84.16 
Koryak ; 

gayi's'qata  s\oep\  Kor.  31.8 

gala'xtata  wu'tdau,  take  these  along,  haul  them  away! 

■ Kor.  51.6 

The  corresponding  forms  of  the  transitive  verb  occur  in  the  past, 
future,  exhortative,  and  in  the  derived  present  and  exhortative  (see  § 
68,  p.  741).  They  ai'e  also  used  impersonally. 

amto' , mi'fikri  re'ntin,  ra'nmin  well,  how  will  it  be  done?  will 
there  be  killing? 
ga'nma  killed 

rd'nut  gelu'td  whatever  seen 

tu'mgitum  ra^'nutqdid  ga'lpinfa  give  something  to  (jmur)  com- 
panion 

COMITATIVE  I AND  II 

These  forms  express  an  action  done  while  the  subject  of  the  sen- 
tence perfoimed  another  action.  Comitative  I is  used  when  the 
subject  of  both  actions  is  the  same;  Comitative  II,  when  the  two 
subjects  are  distinct. 

Examples  of  comitative  I: 

ter  ga'nma  ninegepdiygi'ugin  weeping  she  kicked  it  31.8 
uwe'ma  takimla' gnenat  when  cooking  she  prepared  marrow  for 
them  33.11 
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gfnmil  yi'Ucama  garUUai' gum  recently,  while  I was  sleeping,  I 
dreamed  it  {gi'nmil  recently;  yilqa  to  sleep;  ga — igum  1;  rUUa 
to  dream) 

Icryefiokwi^  eaamya'ma  he  awoke  while  they  (he  himself  and  his 
dog)  were  galloping  about  104.36 
Examples  of  Comitative  II: 

ipavlmati  egu'Uka  while  (the  others)  are  drinking,  be  silent  {iXjpau 
to  drink;  e — Yd  negative;  gxdi  noise) 

Nouns,  adjectives,  and  adverbs,  when  used  in  verbal  forms,  may 
have  the  Comitative  II,  which  is  used  when  the  subject  is  the  same  as 
well  as  when  two  distinct  subjects  are  concerned. 

minlce'ldn  lu^'d^n  flaus'gatima'di  when  you  have  found  this,  bring 
a woman  99.23 

egu'likd  rolma'di  be  silent,  since  you  are  weak  {e — kd  negation; 
qidi  noise ; rol  weak) 

mifike'icin  poi'gin  lu^'d‘n  fiaus' gaiima' tj  where  did  you  find  the 
spear  being  a woman  99.22. 

KAMCHADAL 

nikemaii  at  night  56.8 
Kamchadal  has  only  two  forms. 

-koj  (intransitive);  -c,  d (transitive)  and 
k! — enlc 

The  former  is  simply  the  inchoative  of  the  verb,  which  is  used 
as  a noun  in  absolute  form. 
qe'6eV  nu'kdj  enough  to  eat 
tu'tun  txlil  I could  not  beat  him 
In  the  negative  form  the  ending  -k6j  is  not  used. 

xe  nu'ki  it  is  impossible  to  eat  (®e — ki  negative,  p.  826) 
xe  txle'kic  it  is  impossible  to  beat  him  {xe — kic  negative  of 
transitive  verb,  see  p.  826) 

xe  nu'olki  it  is  impossible  to  eat  [-61  to  desire,  p.  808,  no.  64.) 
The  second  form  expresses  an  action  done  at  the  same  time  with 
the  one  expressed  b}"^  the  pi'edicate  of  the  sentence.  It  is  deiived 
from  the  k!-  prefix  of  the  corresponding  form  of  the  noun,  and  the 
suffix  of  the  possessive. 

k.'-nu'enk  qam  qe'lkek  while  eating  I do  not  talk  {nu  to  eat; 
qam  not) 

§§  96-129.  COMPOSITION 
§ 96.  Introductory  Remarks 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  formation  of  grammatical  forms  both  pre- 
fixes and  sufiixes  occur.  Their  use  is  much  more  extended,  and  they 
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serve  to  express  a great  many  modifications  or  amplifications  of  the 
meaning  of  the  stem.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  a sharp  line  between  the 
grammatical  endings  and  those  that  add  new  significance  to  the  woi’d. 
From  a purely  morphological  point  of  view  the  two  classes  merge  into 
each  other;  and  neither  can  a sharp  line  be  drawn  between  the  nomi- 
nal post-positions  treated  before,  and  others  of  similar  meaning,  like 
-nu  (p.  798,  no.  34),  -mil  (p.  798,  no.  30),  -in  (see  below);  nor  can  the 
nominalizing  endings  in  -in  and  -n  be  sharply  separated  from  other, 
analogous  forms.  For  this  reason  I repeat  the  nominal  endings  here  in 
their  proper  places  with  reference  to  the  sections  in  which  they  are 
more  fully  treated. 

Neither  is  the  line  of  demarcation  clear  between  affixes  and  compounds 
of  independent  elements.  This  appears  most  clearly  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  same  element  may  appear  either  as  a prefix  or  as  a suffix, 
like  qai  and  mil\  and  also  in  those  cases  in  which  an  element  appears 
rai'ely  alone.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  particle  and  incorpor- 
ated adnominal  or  adverbial  element  is  indicated  through  the  occurrence 
or  non-occurrence  of  vocalic  hai-mony  in  the  group. 

The  use  of  affixes  is  very  extended,  and  a series  of  prefixes  as  well 
as  of  suffixes  may  appear  combined. 

qamitva-6hat-i-fLo' -rkin  he  begins  to  gobble  down 
ru-wake-s'qe-6hat-a'u-rkin  he  makes  him  sit  down  once  with  great 
force. 

§§  97-112.  Suffixes 
§§  97-109.  Nominal  Saffi,xes 

§§  97-106.  DERIVED  PROM  NOUNS 


§ 97.  Nouns  in  -in  and  -n 

These  have  been  discussed  in  §§  45-49,  pp.  707-713,  and  in  §§  51- 
55,  pp.  714-719.  Here  belong  also  the  nominalized  verbs  (a)  and  (&), 
which  have  been  discussed  in  §§  73,  74,  pp.  758-762. 


1.  -in-,  subjective 
and  oblique 
m'ln  knife 
a^'ttin  dog 

re'mkin  people  13.10 


The  suffix  forms  plural 

valai'nm  large  knife 
a^tti^ynin  large  dog 
a^ttiyne'pu  from  the  large  dog 
rqmhi'ynin  big  people  11.3 
Aiwhuyanpinaihfynin  old  big 
St.  Lawrence  man  13.11 


*Mr.  Bogoras  thinks  that  this  suffix  may  be  related  to  mein. 
because  the  vowel  e of  this  word  is  weak. F.B. 


This  does  not  seem  quite  probable 

§§  97,98. 


§ 98.  Augmentative  and  Diminutive 
-inin,  AUGMENTATIVE, 
cases  regularly.  ‘ 
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Some  words  do  not  take  the  suffix  -^n-,  but  use  the  definite  form  in 
its  place. 

ne'wdn  woman  Jlawa' ntmin  the  woman,  the 

Kor.  Kam.  i^ft/ai'fLin  large  woman 

big  nose  Kor.  72.12 

2.  -U'a'ku,  -nuiqu  augmentative  (Kor.  Kam.). 

va'la  knife  vala'n'aJcu  large  knife 

a'ttan  dog  atta'rvaku  large  dog 

qlawul  man  qlaumlri’a' ijnnqo  from  the 

vai'amn'aqu  bigriver  Kor.  21.3  big  man 

Quyqinn'a' qu  Big  Haven  Kor.  24.5 

hulca'-yi6m  a'qu&  big  kettleful  Kor.  43.1 

3.  -^o  AUGMENTATIVE. 

nqwqg'lhin  the  big  wife  39.5;  40.1 
p^tti-'walhatglh^ti  to  the  big  old  jaw-bone  house  59.8 

4.  -q(il  DIMINUTIVE.  Plural,  oblique  cases,  and  definite,  are  formed 

from  this  freely.  This  is  evidently  related  to  the  stem  qimL 
SMALL.  It  may  also  precede  the  noun,  and  be  used  in  both 
positions  at  the  same  time.  "Wlien  preceding  the  noun  it 
means  the  young  of  an  animal;  compare  also  gain  fawn; 
ge'ylg&i  fledgeling. 

kuke'-qqi  a little  kettle 

gi'lgi-qdi  a small  skin  45.6 

qlq'ul-qqi  a small  man 

wa'lqqrq-qqi  small  jaw-bone  house  44.13 

inpi'nc'w’qqyik  to  the  little  old  woman  45.2 

ni’nqqi  child  42.8 

mnqaEtile'ki  to  those  with  children  20.7 
inpiriawqa' g^inin  the  small  woman 
qdi-u'nel  young  thong-seal  70.26 
gdi-aHtigdi  pup 
gdi-i-li^'  ggdi  cub  of  wolf 

qai  (Koryak)  is  used  only  as  incorporated  adjective.  Its  use 

is  very  frequent. 
qai-qla'wul-pel  a very  small  man 
qai'-Ha'wis’qat  little  woman  Kor.  33.10 
qai-ka'mak  little  kamak  Kor.  38.9 
qai-pipi'kdlnu  little  mice  Kor.  25.6 
qai-ka! mak-pel  little  kamak  Kor.  37.2 
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~ai  SMALL  AND  MISERABLE  (Kamchadal). 

M'stai  a miserable  little  house  {hist  house) 
hcxai  a miserable  little  dog  {hoax  dog) 

5.  - pil  DEAR  LITTLE. 

eJcke'pjl  sonny 
tu'mgdpil  dear  little  friend 

Koiyak: 

(Kor.  Kam.)  dual  and  pi.  -pilaq  (with  the  endings  -t  and 
u);  -pi  (Kor.  II), — express  the  diminutive. 
nawa'n-pil  small  woman  (Kor.  Kam.) 
nawan-pila'qit  two  small  women  (Kor.  Kam.) 
nawan-pila'qu  small  women  (Kor.  Kam.) 
qla'wul-pel  small  man 
milyaJqpil  a little  shell  Kor.  23.8 
va' giltlipel  a small  nail  Kor.  23.7 
vi'ivitpil  a little  ringed  seal  Kor.  24.4 
-piliii  (Kor.  Kam.) — the  last  suffix  -pU  with  the  additional 
suffix  -in — conveys  the  sense  of  endearment. 
atta'pilin  doggy 

vai' ampilifi  a little  river  Kor.  17.2 
ilu^'pihn  little  (shaman’s)  wand  Kor.  27.7 
fbi'l.fbipili'fi  little  thong  Kor.  39.4 

6.  -cax,  -cx,  -cx  DIMINUTIVE  (Kamchadal).  The  diminutive  of  the 
I plural  is  formed  by  the  suffix  -6  added  to  the  plural  form. 


Singular 

Diminutive 

Plural 

Diminutive 

dog 

kocx 

ko'cxiax 

kcxo‘n 

kcxo’ni 

^ame 

hu'mik 

hu'rniklax 

hu'mlki‘n 

hn'mlkl*ni 

village 

a'tinilm 

a'tinoex 

a'tino‘71 

a'tino^ni 

To  intensify  the  degree  of  diminution,  this  suffix  may  be  used 
in  a doubled  form. 

atino' cxitax  a very  small  village 
a'tinocxani  very  small  villages 

7.  “lino  TINY.  It  always  precedes  the  diminutive  -(qqi  (No.  4 of  this 
section),  and  intensifies  the  idea  of  smallness. 

qaa-linq' -qqi  tiny  reindeer 
ngnoqn-linq' -qgi  tiny  woman 
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§ 99.  Collectives 

8.  -yirln  or  -ylrin  a company;  (Kor.  Kam.  -yissan)  the  stem  of 

the  noun  yi'riir  or  yi'riir  fullness,  contents. 

Tlewd' nyirj,n  a company  of  women 
ra'yirm  a houseful  45.13 

Kor.  Kam.  nimyi' ssa^n  people  of  a village  Kor.  70.9 
Compare  walqa'tiriir  a jaw-bone-house-ful  54.13. 

9.  ~ginitv  GROUP  of  (Kor.  Kam.  -giniii). 

rae'n^u  (Kor.  Kam.  rq-ge'7iew)  group  of  houses  (i.  e.,  village) 

yqrq' -ge' nhjo  a group  of  houses  111.15 

u'mqd-qi'niw  a set  of  polar  bears  113.29 

yi' betnit-tu' mgi-qi' niw  a set  of  brother-companions  113.28 

uwi'ritqdi-gi'niw  a lot  of  little  souls  122.31 

Kor.  Kam.  qafca! tila-qi' niw  a lot  fishing  with  drag-nets  Kor.  70.10 

10.  -ril  (Kor.  Kam.  -yi\)  set,  collection  (used  only  for  inanimate 

objects). 

o'rgurU  a caravan  of  sledges 

a^'mnl  (Kor.  a^'m-yil)  a set  of  bones,  i.  e.  a skeleton 
Koryak  mu'u-yil  a line  of  sledges,  a caravan  Kor.  78.5 

11.  -ret  SET,  LITTER  (Kor.  Kam.  -yat). 

vg,'rqt  (Kor.  Kam.  va’yat)  a group  of  beings  (i.  e. , family  group) 
yibemre'tti  a set  of  brothers  64.3 
'ple'yret  a pair  of  boots 
li'liret  a pair  of  mittens 

12.  -f/d?/  INDEFINITE  COLLECTIVE. 

ne'lhiikun  all  kinds  of  skins 
gi'nniTcitkun  various  kinds  of  game 
oraweia'tken  men  living  in  various  places,  people 
This  sufldx  is  also  used  with  adjectives  and  pronouns; 
mainiya'nitken  everything  big 
rd^'nutetkun  (rd^'neetkun)  all  kinds  of  things 
tilie'waq  panfa'tkoqaia  tei'mityd^n  somehow  with  all  kinds  of 
small  leg-skins  I bought  it  (i.  e.  I succeeded  in  buying  it 
with  a small  number  of  leg-skins,  i.  e.,  cheaply). 

13.  -niJc  NUMEROUS  (Kor.  Kam.  -tnJc)  is  used  to  express  plurality. 

yara'nrikin  (Kor.  Kam.  yaya'mlcin)  a cluster  of  houses  (collective) 
rirlca' mlcibhin  several  walrus  102.17. 
a^ttwili'inkibhin  the  great  assembly  of  boatmen  11.5 


§99. 
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Compare  the  stem  mk  in  the  independent  forms 
m.'ilkiii'ynin  the  more  numerous  ones  11.7 
mu'Tciim  more  numerous  12.3 
nil' mlc'dgin  numerous  12.7 
and  in  the  compound  form 

mug-gitka'fc  with  many  legs  119.9 

14.  the  stem  of  the  third  person  plural  pronoun  js'tt/,  serves  to 

form  the  plui'al  of  proper  names  and  of  some  other  words 
designating  persons,  when  these  appear  with  the  suffixes 
-gupil  and  -k  and  with  the  particle  re'en  together  (p.  794, 
no.  18).  (See  § 44,  p.  706.) 
qlauli'rgupH<qLaul-irg-gupu  from  the  men 
qla'ulirik<.qla'ul-irg-k  by  the  men,  with  the  men 
qla'ulirig-re' en  < qla'ul-irg-k-re'en  with  the  men 
The  possessive  form  E'rgin  is  used  in  the  same  manner. 
orawUa'rq^n  that  belonging  to  the  (human)  people 
§ 100.  Comitatives 

16.  ga — rna  comitative  (Kor.  Kam.  aivun — ma)  not  used  with 
names  of  persons,  for  which  re'en  is  used. 

gqlUq'mg,  (Kor.  Kam.  a'wunlela'ma)  with  the  e3^e 

gg'rgumg,  with  the  sledge  15.4 

gqta'Umalmg  with  the  splinters  of  thigh-bone  33.11 

gqmq'Limg  with  blood  43.8 

gqnenqqi'mg  with  children  50.6 

gqprg'rmg  with  the  aorta  R 2.2 

ga^'twuma  with  the  boat  71.4 

galau'tima  with  the  head;  i.  e.,  the  whole  body  137.8 
Kor.  Kam.  awun-qama'ma  Yfiih.  the  dish  64.7 
Kor.  Kam.  a'wun-e'Hvelma  with  the  nostrils 

Compare  the  nominal  derivatives  of  verbs,  in  -ma  (§64,  p.  738- 
§ 95,  p.  787). 

1i! — m (Kamchadal).  Comitative. 
kHix'lum  with  the  eye 

16.  {t)d  comitative  (Kor.  Kam.  ga — [#]«);  not  used  with  names 
of  persons,  for  which  re'en  (p.  794,  no.  18)  is  used.  (Com- 
pare § 37,  p.  697.) 

gelile'tq  (Kor.  Kam.  galila'ta)  with  the  eye 
rnpma'ihin  gene'wdnd  an  old  man  with  his  wife  28.1  (subject) 
ELi'git  gme'wdnd  the  fathers  with  the  wife,  i.  e.  the  parents 
28.4  (subject);  39.11;  33.9 


§ 100. 
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Kor.  Kam.  gaqqaika'malcata  with  a small  spirit  Kor.  37.3 
Kor.  Kam.  ga'ttata  with  a hatchet  Kor.  56.3 
Kor.  Kam.  gaqla'vmJa  with  her  husband  Kor.  68.7 

V erlial : 

fle'u8’qdt  gmutegti' td^  notai'pQ,  geleVvd  the  woman  while  walk 
ing  in  the  wilderness,  while  walking  in  the  country,  she  — 
28.5 

notai'pd  gelei'vd  rte'usqdt^  vai  sia' — while  the  woman  was  walk- 
ing in  the  countr}’^,  her  mother — 29.4 
EU'qam  ELi'hin  gette'td  gi'w'd — then  the  father  with  sudden 
doing,  with  saying — 29.11 

17.  -maci  verbal  noun  expressing  meanwhile  (Kor.  Kam.  -ma'vi) 

(see  pp.  738,  788.) 

18.  -re'en  added  to  the  locative,  together.  It  is  used  principally 

with  nouns  designating  persons,  and  replaces  the  comitative. 
Its  vowel  does  not  form  an  ablaut. 
gdinv! g re’en  together  with  me 
Omru'wgena-re' e7i  together  with  Omru'wge 
tu'mug-r^ en  with  the  strangers  59.1 
ni'lhi-re' en  together  with  the  thong  44.12 

§ 101.  Locatives 

19.  -tkin  SURFACE  (Kor.  Kam. -tlepiy-tcTn);  used  chiefly  in  oblique 

cases. 

grgu' tk^nilc  on  the  sledge 
grgutkpia' ta  along  the  surface  of  the  sledge 
uwelcplcpiilc  on  the  body  8.11 
geli'tTciniTc  on  the  sea-ice  9.1,  2 
gUgeh' tkiniTc  on  the  sea-ice  7.3,  5 
Tcano'tTcpigilpu  on  the  crown  of  the  head  8.2 
memli' tkinik  on  the  water  9.3 
ig'titkinilc  on  the  top  of  the  pillow  44.2 
In  the  absolute  form  the  suflSx  designates  the  point  of. 

ydqa'tkin  point  of  nose 
rikhi'ikin  finger-tip  (stem  rilh) 
yeti' ikiihin  tip  of  tongue  40.4  (stem 

Koryak: 

va' gittinu  yu'lcTca  eating  points  of  nails  Kor.  57.1 
o' pittinik  on  the  point  of  a beam  Kor.  72.13 

20.  absolute  form  -S'qdn;  -cdq  absolute  form  caqan  top 
of;  over,  on  top  of  (Kor.  Kam.  - absolute  form  -Iqati) 

5 101 
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etti'§‘qdn  tree-top 

qtti'fqd'k  on  the  top  of  the  tree 

tiLi's’qdlc  over  the  door 

gi'this'qd-ngtai'flpi  lake-top-big-land,  i.  e.,  the  land  over  (near) 
the  lake  144.3 

tfle's'qd-re'mkin  people  of  top  of  dawn  R 2.11 
mite's’qdk  on  top  of  ground,  i.  e.,  on  the  ground  98.24 

Koryak: 

na'nkalqak  the  top  of  it  Kor.  78.15 

va'yamilqdk  on  top  of  river  Kor.  25.8 

v)u' gwulqdk  on  top  of  pebbles  Kor.  25.8 

yas'qalkai'tin  {ya-s'qa-lqa-Hi)  to  the  house  top  Kor.  86.1 

ya's’qalqak  on  the  house  top  Kor.  84.12 

wapis'qalqak  on  top  of  slime  Kor.  25.7 

21.  -gi,  -^iji  THE  BASE  of;  in  oblique  cases,  under 

utti'gin  base  of  the  tree 
qttig^ngdpd  from  under  the  tree 
uttigi'fiki  under  the  tree 
dpthe'llki  under  the  pillow  (<dgt-gifi-ki) 

7iute's’qdgi'ilki  underground 
ngtqs'qqye'flg'QpU  from  underground  143.6 

Koryak: 

e'71'migenka  under  a cliff  Kor.  13.6 
qas’wuge'nki  at  the  foot  of  the  stone-pines  Kor.  21.7 
plakgehe'tin  into  the  bottom  of  the  boots  Kor.  14.2,  6 
gankagmdti  into  the  bottom  of  that  one  Kor.  40.9 
atvigefte'ti  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat  Kor.  41.5 

22.  toward;  not  in  oblique  cases 
g^nqg' ggU  toward  the  sea 
utti'ggit  toward  the  wood 
yakg'gget  nose  ward  45.2 
tiL^gge  toward  the  entrance  62.9 
e'ekeggit  toward  the  lamp  R 2.6 

23.  -yijivkivi  (absolute  form  -yi'wkivin)  the  space  along  — . 

anqgye'wkwen  the  space  along  the  sea 
a'nqa-iormiye'wkwi  along  the  seashore  66.12 
gnqg,yewkwe' tq  along  the  sea,  on  the  sea 
ngtas'qadiyeu^'ki  along  underground  44.12 
I have  found  also  the  form — 

reie'wkwdKret-ye'wkwe  along  the  tracks 
(Seered’hi'ki  106.24.) 

§ 101 
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24.  (Chukchee,  Kor.  Kam.)  inside  of;  also  with  neutral  ii. 
u'tiiTcu  in  the  wood 

uUi'dilcu  within  the  tree 

yara'diJcu  or  ra'iiTcu  within  the  house 

Ice^r i' 6ihu  \ns\diG,  of  palm  20.3 

Teona' rgiiiTcu  inside  of  leg  of  breeches  28.6 

wus'qu'mliTcu  in  the  dark  34.5 

yilhi'iiTcii  in  the  moon  41.8 

ple'latiTcu  in  a boot  43.4 

This  suffix  appears  often  combined  with  locative  elements. 

o'nmitiTcou'ti  (Kor.  Kam.  aninTcaiiTco'Ul  from  aninTca-HiTcu) 
inward,  into  the  inside 
o'nmiiiTco'ljm  from  within 
h'ltilcou'ti  into  the  clothes  32.4 
dindiTcou'ti  into  the  fire  31.13 

yorotiTcov! ti  into  the  sleeping-room  28.7;  also  28.8,  35.3 
yiTcirgitiTcov! ti  into  the  mouth  50.3 
qaabiTcoi'pa  from  the  reindeer-herd  51.2 
m^mlitiTcov! ti  into  the  water  17.4 
notas' qatiTcou’ ti  into  the  ground  18.7 
notas'qaiilcoi'pu  from  underground  44.12 

Kor3nik : 

wus'qii'mtilcxt  in  the  dark  Kor.  16.10, 17.5 
yayaiiTcoi' tin  into  the  house  Kor.  15.2 
qaya'tiTcn  in  a covered  sledge  Kor.  52.1 
aia'tiTcu  in  the  storehouse  Kor.  55.5 

The  Kamchadal  inside  corresponds  to  Chukchee  6iTcu.  It  is 
used  as  an  independent  adverb. 
ci'mtenlc  6dcTc  in  the  ground,  inside. 

Here  ma}'^  belong  also  Kamchadal  i°-cxe'  inward. 

25.  -llhu  AMONG  THE  MULTITUDE,  One  of  the  suffixes  of  plurality. 

qaa'liTcu  among  the  reindeer 
xitti'-liTcu  among  the  trees 
muri' g-lilcu  among  us 

26.  -QttCf  -qal  by  the  side  of  (Kor.  Kam.  -qal) 

-qnci  near,  close  to  (Kor.  Kam.  -qaea) 

qa! ptaaqat  by  the  side  of  the  back  11.8 
ya'alinqat  by  the  rear  side  12.3 
ti' Linqat  by  the  side  of  the  entrance  53.3 
gitTea' nqat  (Kor.  Kam.  giiTca'nqal)  at  the  feet 
me'riqqad  (Kor.  Kam.  me'i'iqqal)  by  our  side 
qiniTcqa'6  by  thy  side  9.3 


§ 101. 
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giikaqa'Li  near  the  foot 
merxqqalh  near  us 

Nota' nnenqata  near  Notarmen  121.10 
ra-gro'lminqal  from  the  rear  side  of  the  house  51.10 
A grreat  number  of  adverbs  are  derived  from  this  suffix. 
wo'tingat  (Kor.  Kam.  wo'tengal)  on  this  side 
va' Engai  (Kor.  Kam.  vaiengaV)  halfway  on  this  side 

All  forms  with  -ga6  (Kor.  Kam.  -gdl)  may  also  form  oblique  cases. 
merigqa&ai' pu  (Ch.)  from  our  side 
Kor.  Kam.  wotmqdlai'ti  to  this  side 
anqanqata! gti  to  the  seaside  49.6 
anqanqatai' pu  from  the  seaside  49.8 
ya' alinqabai' pii  from  the  rear  side  12.4 

yarau' -liha'nlinqab-va!lin  being  from  the  other  side  of  the 
houses  11.7 

qaba'Tcen  the  other  one  of  a pair 
qaba'Tcenata  with  the  other  hand  20.5 

With  the  adjective  suffix  -Tcin  thej’’  form  adjectives  which  are  in 
frequent  use. 

meriqqa' tk^  being  at  my  side 
wo'tinqa'iken  being  from  this  side  14.2 
Kor.  Kam.  wo'tenqala'ken  being  at  this  side 
Kamchadal: 

qo'lln  NEAR  TO,  CLOSE  BT,  Corresponds  to  Chukchee  qa'bi,  Kor. 
Kam.  qa'ba.  It  is  also  treated  as  an  independent  adverb. 
ki'mank  qo'lin  (Chukchee  gumu'k-qa'di)  near  me 

27.  -tql  PART  OF,  PIECE  OF  (Kor.  Kam.  -tif-l). 

menigi'tul  (Kor.  Kam.  manigi' toV)  a piece  of  calico 

qa'atgl  (Kor.  Kam.  qoya'tol)  a piece  of  reindeer  (meat) 

mi' mlitiilqdi  a little  particle  of  water  134.17 

teki' bhitulqdi  a little  piece  of  meat  134.31 

Kor.  Kam.  pelhmolni'tola  piece  of  reindeer  mane  Kor.  92.11 

The  Kamchadal  uses  a separate  noun  for  expressing  this  idea. 
a ncbax  txa'itxalin  XX  smsX\  piece  of  meat  (anc- piece;  -da®  small; 
txa'ltxalm  [adjective]  of  meat) 

28.  -7ctf  (Kamchadal)  instead,  in  place  of. 

II  vi'le-kU  in  place  of  payment 


§ 101. 
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29.  (Kamchadal)  along. 

chnt-x^l  along  the  ground  (stem  cimt  ground) 

^-x§l  along  the  water  (stem  water) 
lctx§'j-x^l  along  the  road 

§ 102.  Similarity 

30.  -mil  IN  THE  SIZE  OF,  AT  THE  DISTANCE  OF  (Kor.  Kam.  -mic 

-mis).  (Compare  § 113.10,11);  also  § 105,  42  -inid  which  is  a 
variant  of  this  stem.) 
nti'mil  as  far  as  the  mountain 

^ A 

•minlce'mil  (Kor.  Kam.  riienke'mis)  of  what  size?  how  much? 
94.32  ' 

Eri'wmil  like  them  14.9 
muru'wmil  like  us  10.6;  16.7 
gumu'wmil  like  me  16.13 
utte'mU  size  of  a tree  20.2 
roralmU  size  of  reindeer-fly  23.3 
§rg.w^Lg! -mU  like  men  64.11 
rirka'mU  like  a walrus  10.8;  12.1 
qaa'mU  size  of  a reindeer  122.23 

Possessive  forms  with  the  suffix — kin  added  to  the  suffix — mil  are 

A A 

gumuwmi'tkin  according  to  my  wants 
muruwmi'tkin  according  to  our  wants 

31.  -wurrin  similar  to,  like. 

pin-wumn  flour  (literally  cinder-like) 

See  Ena'n  iini't  'Wu'rri  nitqin  thus  she  was  26.9 

32.  -wdH  similar  to. 

33.  -chica  similar  to  (Kor.  Kam.  -china). 

qatiki' ihUq  (Kor.  Kam.  qla'wuhiht'na)  similar  to  a man  (i.  e., 
transformed  shaman*) 

§ 103.  Purpose 

34.  -n  tjl^  -U  MATERIAL  FOR;  WHAT  SERVES  AS  SOMETHING;  SERVING  A 

purpose;  SERVING  AS  SOMETHING. 

ple'ku  qdi'mit-km  take  it  for  boots  (i.  e.,  to  make  boots  of  it) 
This  suffix  is  used  with  various  verbs  to  express  the  idea  to  make 

SO.METHING  OUT  OF,  TO  CONSIDER  AS  SOMETHING,  TO  BECOME 
SOMETHING. 

ekke'nu  mi'lhigit  let  me  have  thee  as  a son 

> qiiitk  or  qlik  is  an  obsolete  form  for  qla'xU  ma.n. 


§§  102,  103 
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-nu  after  stems  ending  in  a vowel. 

lile'nu  serving  as  an  eye 
rirTca'ne  as  a walrus  10.8 

o 

gaqanqa'an^  for  a driving  reindeer  124.8 

qaremena'nq  ri'tyii^  you  will  not  be  the  one  to  serve  this  pur- 
pose 23.6 

Ten' hTcon-ra' no  serving  as  a ball-shaped  house  130.22 
Tce'nibvinu  that  which  serves  as  a bay  133.4,  9 
a^qa' -^‘e'ltinQ  that  which  serves  as  a bad  ice-floe  133.10 
ter-irqa' t-voloHa' nQ  what  serves  as  a beaver  that  has  just  shed 
hair  137.2 

after  stems  ending  in  a consonant. 
ne'wdnu  for  a wife 

tailcaus'qio'lvu  for  a place  to  wrestle  47.4 

lumetu'nu  ri'tyd^  you  will  be  for  me  like  lumetun  23.7 

Tcei'nu  what  represents  a bear  136.20 

qorainfe' UIb  to  be  used  as  herdsmen  50. 9 

Le^'nve  for  looking  on  19.2;  23.1 

riraqa'unve  what  for?  19.1 

enagya' gtaUhe  va' irge  what  serves  as  life-giving  being  21.6 
wi'yole  for  assistant  124.2,  4 

Koryak  Kamenskoye: 

- ij,.  The  use  of  this  suffix  is  the  s me  as  in  Chukchee. 
Tila'nu^  an  eye 
aJcJca'nu  as  a son 
na'wanu  as  a wife 

.A 

qoia'no  as  a reindeer 

tomfiena' Hu  as  a cover  for  the  roof-hole  Kor.  37.9 
TcuUpHna'fiu  as  a vent-hole  plug  Kor.  38.1 
qmigeTciphna'nu  as  a means  of  striking  the  fire  Kor.  30.7 
ya'qu  into  what  Kor.  38.4 
6ai'u6Jiu  into  a working  bag  Kor.  38.4 

35.  -ki  (ka)  (Kamchadal)  corresponds  to  -ti'i/f  -y,  (No.  34)  of 

Chukchee. 
pT'i'Tci  as  a son 
ni'Tci  as  a wife 

olhnakq  as  a reindeer  {ple'n  from  Russian  ojem.;  the  old 
Kamchadal  word  leoj  is  also  still  in  use) 
lule'lci  as  an  eye 

36.  -sx  (Kamchadal)  is  synonymous  with  the  last,  but  is  less  frequent. 
pTesx  as  a son 

nesx  as  a wife 

§ 103 
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37.  -Iqdl  DESTINED  FOR  — , MATERIAL  FOR  — , (Kor.  Kam.  -Jqal). 

This  suffix  implies  the  future. 

ple'Tcilqdl  (Kor.  Kam.  pla'lcilqal)  material  for  boots 
uwd^' quedqdl  bridegroom  to  be,  destined  to  be  a husband 
ELa'lqdl  stepmother,  serving  as  a mother 
Kor.  Kam.  nawa'nilqal  bride  to  be,  destined  to  be  a wife 
I'lflqdl  (Kor.  Kam.  Ip^'lqal  Kor.  53.5)  a face  (perhaps;  some- 
thing destined  to  be  looked  on)  88.14 
Hpa'lhilqdl  de.stined  to  be  a dried  walrus  hide  46.11 
With  verbal  stem,  in  most  cases  with  the  passive  participle  -(y)o: 

tai'lciyolqdl  material  (for  work) 
rirre'lyolqdl  destined  to  be  put  down  K 2.6 
yime! yolqdl  de.stined  to  be  hung  R 2.6 
ro'olqdl  food  R 44.11 

maWthilqal  means  of  getting  well  135.10 

timyo'lqal  (Kor.  Kam.  iimyo'lqal)  destined  to  be  killed  (epithet 
used  like  scoundrel) 

§ 104.  Possession 

38.  -yanv-,  absolute  form  ynn  provided  with  (Kor.  Kam.  yanv-, 

absolute  form  yana) 

{a)  As  a nominal  suffix,  yajiv  means  provided  with. 

6g!g-gg,n  (Kor.  Kam.  6ai-ya'na)  one  who  has  tea,  rich  in  tea 
qa'a-yan  (Kor.  Kam.  qoya-ya' no)  one  who  has  i-^ndeer 
tan-Tcamaanve' ti  to  those  provided  with  good  dixies  {ttn  good; 
Iceme  dish)  92.21 

(5)  With  intransitive  verbs  it  indicates  the  person  who  performs  an 
act  once  or  habitually. 

upa'w-gan  (Kor.  Kam.  apaw-ya'na)  the  one  who  drinks 
qami'twa-yah  (Kor.  Kam.  av)ye-ya'na)  the  one  who  eats 
(c)  With  transitive  verbs  it  indicates  the  object  of  the  action,  and 
has  a passive  meaning. 

yi'l-yan  (Kor.  Kam.  yil-ya'na)  what  has  been  given 
ro'mlcaw-gan  (Kor.  Kam.  yorrikoAV-ya' no)  what  has  been  hidden 
((7)  With  adjectives  it  indicates  a person  having  a certain  quality. 
qqtvu-ygin  the  one  who  has  strength 
raqini-y^'n  that  which  is  big 

a!tqmd'‘an  (Kor.  Kam.  a^' iien-ya' no)  the  one  who  is  bad 
Oblique  cases  are  derived  from  this  form.  In  Koryak  these  forms 
are  not  of  frequent  occurrence. 
mqiniya' nvuTc  at  the  big  one  (Koryak  the  same) 
inpiya'nvit  the  older  ones  108.12 

§ 104. 
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39.  -lq{cln)  abounding  in  (Kor.  Kam.  -lq{dn\) 

mi' mlilqan  (Kor.  Kam.  mi'mhJqan)  place  abounding  in  water 
wata'pilqiin  (Kor.  Kam.  wata' pilgan)  place  abounding  in 
reindeer-moss 

§ 105.  Miscellaneous 

40.  -ijqcli,  -ggch  KECEPTACLE  (Kor.  Kam.  -t/och);  perhaps  from 

the  verbal  stem  yo-  to  put  into,  (Kor.  Kam.  yo'ylcin) 

HE  PUTS  into. 

mitqo'othin  (Kor.  Kam.  mitqi'yothin)  blubber-bag  (stem  mitg[ 
blubber) 

tai'odhi-poka'tkiniTc  in  bottom  of  bag  29.3 
Kor.  Kam.  kawa'ssodhu  for  wallets  Kor.  46.2 

41.  -nit  a space  of  time  (Kor.  Kam.  ’■nit). 

aHg'fbet  the  whole  day  21.1  (stem  aHo  day) 

(Kor.  Kam.  gi'winit)  the  whole  length  of  the  year  (from  giwik 
[only  in  the  locative]  in  the  year) 

42.  -niic  A CERTAIN  AMOUNT,  with  nominal  and  pronominal  stems 

indicating  persons;  also  with  verbal  stems  (compare  § 102,  30 
to  which  the  suffix  is  clearly  related). 

qaineu'mii  at  the  distance  of  a shot 
gumu'wmii  as  much  as  I need 

gummomi' tkin  it  is  as  much  as  I need  (i.  e.,  I have  nothing  to 
spare) 

43.  -hwil,  -wkw-  PROTECTOR,  AVERTOR 

mudu'hwun  shirt  made  of  calico  (lit.  louse-avertor,  because  the 
Chukchee  think  that  the  shirt  is  worn  to  collect  lice  from 
the  body). 

taifiiTcvmt  charm-strings  (lit.  misfortune  avertor) 

§§  106-109.  DERIVED  FROM  VERBS 
§ 106.  Abstract  Nouns 

44.  -gfrgin.  If  the  base  contains  an  I,  it  is  often  changed  to  6. 

Abstract  noun;  cause,  source,  object  of  an  action  (Kor. 
Kam.  -geflln,  -gitnin;  Kor.  Par.  -gefiin,  -gicflln). 
Note  that  the  initial  g follows  the  phonetic  rules  § 7. 
t + 91  > ti;  i + gi> ti;  + gi> wkw;  u,  0 + gi>ou 

galKilo' urgept  you  are  source  of  sorrow  20.7 
poilga' tirgin  (from  ytlgaf)  old  age  (Kor.  Kam.  palqatlie' riin  or 
palqa'thitfiin  [from  palqat\) 

3045— Bull.  40,  pt.  2—12 51 
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ph'e'irgm  the  place  Avhich  he  had  taken  23.9 
te'lhirgin  or  tE'Hrgin'i^.Z  (from  tel)  illnesa,  pain,  cause  of  pain 
yaivdtirgin  (from  yiiveS)  (Kor.  Kam.  yaiva' 6hitmn  [from 
yai'va6\)  compassion,  cause  or  object  of  compassion 
liinvitte' irgin  object  of  pity  11.3 
wu'rgirgin  noise  32.10 
v^irgin  death  22.1 

ve^'irg^-git  thou  art  source  of  death  22.7 
ginta''w1curg^ git  (from  ginteu)  (Kor.  Kam.  pnta' whitnege)  thou 
art  the  cause  of  my  flight  (i.  e.,  you  have  frightened  me) 
te'drgi-tg're  (from  tnl)  ye  are  the  source  of  my  pain  (i.  e.,  you 
have  hurt  me)  (Kor.  Kam.  te' tliitfie-to' o) 
ye'mgumgi'irgin  object  of  fear  29.8 
ana! tirgi-git  thou  art  source  of  trouble  21.2;  23.11 
Koryak: 

vantige'fiin  dawn  Kor.  18.1 
vetlce' gitflin  annoyance  Kor.  20.9 

This  suflix  may  be  added  either  to  the  simple  verbal  stem  or  to  the 
verbal  stem  with  added  sufldxes.  The  latter  form  expresses  more 
particularly  the  process  of  an  action.  The  former  is  sometimes  used 
to  express  the  object  or  the  source  of  the  action. 
fiirkila'tirgin  the  feeling  of  shame 
fbirlci' iirgin  the  object  of  shame 
wu'rgirgithin  noise  15.1 
am-viyt' ingd  only  by  breathing  24.4 

With  the  stem  tva  to  be,  this  suffix  expresses  the  idea  of 
Yai'vaJb-va'irgm  quality,  substance  of  compassion; 

Being 

(Kor.  Kam.  vage'nm  or  va'gitflin)  being,  mode  of 
stance,  deity 

With  adjective  bases  this  suffix  also  expresses  qualities. 

atqe'figirgin  (from  e'tqifl)  (Kor.  Kam.  aHqe'ngitflm  [from 
a'66in  or  a^'tqifl])  badness,  spite 
tui^'rgin  (from  iu'T)  length 
inpu'urgin  (from  old  age 

With  substantives  it  expresses  the  condition  or  state  of  the  object. 
a^'mgirgm  (from  a^'ttim  bone)  condition  of  the  bones  (i.  e., 
of  the  body) 

etti'irgm  (from  u'ttmit  wood)  degree  of  woodiness 


QUALITY. 

Merciful 
life,  sub- 


§106 
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The  range  of  abstract  nouns  compounded  with  these  nominal  suf- 
fixes is  quite  considerable,  and  these  are  in  common  use. 
va'irgin  (Kor.  Kam,  vage'nm)  being,  substance,  custom,  be- 
nevolent being,  deity 

yai'vai-va'irgm  (Kor.  Kam.  yai'va6-vage'nin)  compassion-being, 
merciful  deity 

a'nan-vg,' rrgin  (Kor.  Kam.  shaman’s  spirit  deity 

tam-va' irgin  goodness,  condition  of  goodness 
taini'i7'gin  (Kor.  Kam.  tainige'fiin)  sin 
qarmu' tirgin  (Kor.  Kam.)  misfortune 
There  are  also  a number  of  concrete  nouns  which  are  formed  with 
this  suffix: 


46. 


yiki'rgin  (Kor.  Kam.  biki'tnm  Kor.  66.8)  mouth 
Kor.  Kam.  yta' ggitHin  {flak  boot)  boot-string  Kor.  69.3 


■j,  (Kamchadal)  form  abstract  nouns  of  simpler  and  more  lim- 
ited sense  than  those  of  Chukchee  and  Koryak.  This  suffix  is 
probably  identical  with  the  c,  I,  of  the  transitive  verbal  noun 
I (p.  748)  which  has  the  sense  of  the  infinitive. 


co'nlej  life 
ia'Tcalej  song 
o'jilaj  blow 
noj  * food 
pilhetej  hunger 


pe'lhetel  and 
pi'lhipil 


famine 


tcuncjk  1 live 
ttakacjk  I sing 
tujiljin  I strike  him 
tmijlc  I eat 

tpilhe'tijlc  1 suffer  from  hunger 


46.  absolute  form  (Kamchadal).  Abstract  noun. 

j ng’n'ilm  (stem  nu)  food 
I he'lnilm  (stem  hil)  drink 
1 cgnliniim  (stem  cunc,  cfanl)  life 


§ 107.  Passive  Participle 

47.  (Kor.  -yg,  absolute  form  -yqn)  expresses  the  passive  parti- 
ciple; (in  Koryak  with  the  meaning  of  the  future).  It  forms 
plural,  dual,  and  oblique  cases  like  all  substantives. 

VWV9  one  who  is  left  (Kor.  Kam.  pelaygn  the  one  to  be  left) 

In  Chukchee  the  suffix  is  contracted  with  terminal  consonants,  and 
elided  after  vowels,  according  to  the  phonetic  rules  given  in 
§§  6-10. 

Chukchee  Kor.  Kam. 

tqt^Ug<tgi’lci-yg  the  one  made  tai'lciygn  that  to  be  made 
yi  ^§<yi'l-yg  the  one  given  yi'lygn  that  to  be  given 

1 This  word  Is  applied  almost  exclusively  to  dried  fish  as  the  food  par  excellence. 
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Chukchee  Kor.  Kam. 

ipa'wgo<ipa'w-yg  that  which  apg!vygn  that  which  is  to  be 
has  been  drunk  drunk. 

lco'j'o<lcor-yg  that  which  has  ho'rygn  that  to  be  bought 
been  bought 
yito'ot  born  ones  42.7 
oraio'tinat  born  ones  21.2 
a'n'nene  li'nyo  made  to  be  the 
object  of  anger  42.3 
timyo'  one  killed  43.8 
ripalqa'wgo  one  drowned  49.9 

Note.— Several  transitive  verbs  with  the  prehx  cm-  mere,  entire, 
and  the  suffix  -lin^  express  the  passive  participle,  the  same 
as  -yo. 

em-re' tilin  (stem  ret  to  buy)  what  has  been  brought;  or 
rcb'j’o  or  am-ra' j'o  all  that  has  been  brought 

{-t/anv,  see  § 104,  No.  38.) 

§ 108.  Instrumentality 

48.  -ineii,  suffixed  to  verbal  stems,  expresses  instrument  (Kor. 

Kam.  -inan). 

tgwe'nan  (stem  t§u)  (Kor.  Kam.  tgwe'nan  [stem  igw])  paddle, 
oar  73.11 

qfli'nen  (stem  qili  to  paint,  engrave,  write);  (Kor.  Kam. 

qallii'nen  [stem  qalitit])-.  pen 
tei'Tcinen  {K.  K-  inataiki' nan)  instrument  (for  work) 
wg/he' nan  instrument  for  work 
le!%-thaenana:ta  with  a genuine  paddle  31.4 
tKor.  Kam.  tomnena'fiu  as  cover  for  roof-hole  Kor.  37.9) 

me  stems  use  with  this  suffix  the  prefix  wif-  (Kor.  Kam.  %na-) 
See  pp.  736,  819,  no.  28 

eyia'nvenari  (stem  nv  [initial  ruu\\  tinvi  rkin  1 sciape);  (Kor. 
kam.  ena'nvenan  [stem  nv\  tinve'Tcm  I scrape])  scraper 

49.  -icJi  instrument  (Kor.  Kam.  ’•itfl). 

gitU within  (stem  gittiu  to  wipe,  -in  absolute  form);  (Kor. 

Kam.  giUa'witnin  [stem  gittaw'])  wiping-cloth 
uneti'thin  thong  of  thong-seal  hide  102.13,  30  (from  und  thong 

seal)  . . 

mtmite'thin  thong  of  seal-hide  134.31  (from  7?^cm^^seal) 

Kor.  Kara,  yinootne'nqo  from  the  vent-hole  Kor.  54.7 

§ 108 
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§ 109.  Place 

50.  -nv  PLACE  OF  (absolute  form  ~n)  (Kor.  Kam.  -tvv  [absolute 
form 

van  (stem  tva-)\  (Kor.  Kam.  va'na  [dual,  plural,  va'nvit])  place 
of  being 

waketva'n  (stems  wake  and  tva)\  (Kor.  Kam.  vagdlitvdna  [stems 
vaga'li  and  tva'\)  place  of  sitting 
notagtenve' pu  while  walking  in  the  wilderness  29.4 
ralqa' ninvuTc  on  the  house-site  31.6 
raleya'n  sliding-place  114.16 
tila'n  (Kor.  Kara,  tila'n)  place  of  moving,  trail 
tila'nvun  place  of  trail  36.12 
tila'nvuk  on  place  of  traveling  43.1 
talTcaus'qio'lvu  for  a place  to  wrestle  47.4 
ooive'nvipio  (better  oodvi'nvipu)  from  the  playground  74.17 
oodvi'nviJc  on  the  pla}’ground  74.18 
oodvinve'ti  to  the  playground  74.20 

It  also  expresses  an  action  in  progress.  In  this  case  it  appears 
generally  with  the  designative  suffix — u. 

Uinva'tmvQ  tiye'tyd^k  I came  to  get  the  position  of  house- 
master K 287,  footnote  1. 

yaqqai' 4m  yagta'lmv&  tiye'tyd‘k  did  I come  for  the  sake  of 
living?  E,  239,  footnote  2. 
riraqa'unve  for  what  purpose?  19.1 
Kor3"ak: 

lanefla'trnvu  nilai'-gum  I came  away  to  bear  children  Kor. 
60.6 

TapJo'nvu  for  the  purpose  of  striking  them  Kor.  31.3 

110-111.  Verbal  Suffixes 
§ 110.  ADVERBIAL  SUFFIXES 

51.  -wulhi  expresses  reciprocity  (Kor.  Kam.  -vijni). 

penfuu' Ihirkit  (stem  penfi  to  attack  wrestling)  (Kor.  Kam. 

penn' i' vilniikit  [stem  penn‘\  dual)  they  close  for  wrestling 
I idhirk.it  (stem  lu^  to  see)  (Kor.  Kam.  lu^'vilnikit  [stem  7?i®]) 
they  see  each  other,  they  meet 
gale^olhio6ina'-me''re  we  have  seen  each  other  121.15 

52.  -s’qiu  expresses  an  action  performed  once  only  (Kor.  Kam. 

-S'qfw). 

yetis' qi'urkin  (Kor.  Kara,  yatis'qi'wikin)  he  comes  once 
timis'qe'urkin  (Kor.  Kam.  tpvis'qe'wekin)  he  kills  once 

§§  109, 110 
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tailcaus'qio'lvu  for  a place  to  wrestle  once  47.4 
qdniggeus’qiwhutki  make  them  wake  up  all  at  once  56.3 
gantu's’qeulm  rushed  out  57.11 
Koryak: 

mmtiiatis' qivonau  I’ll  look  at  them  once  Kor.  33.10 
quvfyas'qi'xDgi  go  and  die!  Kor.  35.1 
gav>yis‘ qH wa  Kor.  36.1 

mmtu'las'qewlan  let  us  steal  it!  Kor.  39.1 
myaiiUus’qi'wak  I will  slide  down-hill  Kor.  42.1 

Also  in  the  form — Iqiu 

gatomflaJqi'wlinat  they  stopped  the  smoke-hole  Kor.  57.7 

53.  -let  expresses  a frequentative,  durative,  or  more  generally 

INTENSITY  OF  ACTION  (Kor.  Kam.  -Jat,  less  frequently  -^at). 
nitglq' tirkin  (Kor.  Kam.  nitg-la' tekin)  he  goes  out  often 
timilq'tirkin  (Kor.  Kam.  timila' tekin)  he  kills  many 
ninletele' tqin  it  flashed  out  always  32.8 
quUle'tyi^  gave  voice  repeatedly  33.1;  55.8 
niqulile' tqin  the}’^  are  noisy  60.9 
nitg' 7'gilatqen  he  cries  aloud  38.3 

iiitepiehnile' tqin  she,  made  many  boots  for  him  112.24  (stem  jilek- 
boots;  te — n to  make  [§  113,  2,  p.  821]) 

Koryak: 

gafivo'len  Hlala'tik  it  began  to  bubble  Kor.  17.2 
yiykida'ti  you  were  soft  Kor.  26.7 
galdlanflivo'ykin  she  passed  by  often  Kor.  84.19 
niqulila'tqin  he  sang  vigorously  Kor.  68.17 

54.  -yv( It)  expresses  a FREQUENTATIVE  (Kor.  Kam.  -yvi), 

tala' ivMrkin  (Kor.  Kam.  tdla'ivekin)  he  strikes  many  times 

ninemilki' ywunin  let  it  bite  him!  104.29 

Kor.  Kam  gaitoi'vilenau  she  brought  forth  many  Kor.  44.7 

55.  -t  (Kamchadal)  expresses  the  durative. 

ti' ntiWtijin  1 bring  it  always  (p-  I;  intili^  to  bring;  -t  always; 
-1  auxiliary  vowel;  -jin  1 it) 

56.  -cet  weakens  the  intensity  of  the  action,  a little,  rarely. 

fiitgtq' tirkin  or  fiitoba' arkin  he  goes  out  rarely 

ten'liixite' tirkin  or  ten-neu6e'erkm  he  laughs  on  the  sly 

marauta' arkin  he  fights  rarely 

penfiba' arkin  he  wrestles  rarely 

minpo'ntobHa  let  us  cat  liver  ! 43.7 

maraub^tino'^  he  began  to  chide  56.1 

§ no 
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57  -CM’  expresses  a frequentative  or  intensive. 
ten'fieuti'rirlcin  he  laughs  all  the  time 
walovfide'rirTcin  he  gathers  news  continually 
maraude'erkin  he  fights  always 
penfide'erkin  he  rushes  at  him 

Kor.  Kam.  quJumtUitalat  they  carry  something  large  on 
their  shoulders  (qulu  large;  imti  to  carry)  Kor.  57.9 

58.  -ntet  indicates  increased  action,  often  with  somewhat  altered 
meaning;  and  with  intransitive  meaning  (Kor.  Kam.  -ntat). 


iuwi'rkin  (Kor.  Kam.  ivi'i- 
kin)  thou  cuttest  it 

rg'qrkin  (Kor.  Kam.  tlig'l- 
kin)  he  tears  out  hair 
irgiro'k  at  dawn  10.4 
qu'pqdlin  lean  80.5 


tuwintt' tirkin  (Kor.  Kam.  ivin- 
ta'tikin  it  is  cut  through  in 
several  places);  it  is  divided 
into  several  parts 
roonta' arkin  (Kor.  Kam.  thon- 
ta'tekin)  he  becomes  bald 
girgironta' Lhi  dawn  came  10.9 
geqvpqante' Lzn  she  has  been  quite 
starved 


59.  -S'qi-cet — a compound  suffix  formed  of  -s'qi  single  action,  -6et 

homologous  to  -let  intensive  action — expresses  an  action 
performed  suddenly  with  great  force  and  rapidity. 

qu'tirkin  he  stands  up  qutis'qit^'tirkm  he  jumps  up 

nito'rkin  he  goes  out  nitgs'qeia'tirkin  he  rushes  out 

gqntg’ S' qabamn  he  rushed  out  57.11  ‘ 

gapb'nfis'qibuLhi  he  rushed  on  44.4 

getinus'qibe' hin  he  gave  a sudden  tug  48.4 

gei'eli s'qiiezin  she  suddenly  pushed  it  in  89.4 

60.  -a\a  (Kamchadal)  weakens  the  intensity  of  the  action. 

tnu'alajk  I eat  but  little  {t  I;  nu  to  eat;  -jk  I) 
the'lalajk  1 drink  but  little'  {t  I;  hU  to  drink) 

61.  -qqet.,  with  verbs,  expresses  endearment  and  diminution; 

evidently  related  to  -qdi  (§  98,4). 

ma'Mn-netqVpii  yetqdeti  from  what  country  hast  thou  come, 
my  dear  ? 

62.  -leeu^  with  transitive  verbs,  gives  them  a passive  meaning,  and 

conveys  the  idea  of  derision  of  the  subject. 

kema'wkurgeum  ?'e' tkewiuni  I am  a source  of  delay,  my  humble 
self  has  been  brought  here 

vglg  mkqutq're^  cqu'hkd  the}'’  will  hear  your  despised  self,  do 
not  make  a noise 


§ 110 
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63.  -ito  expresses  the  inchoative  (Kor.  Kani.  ~fivg;  Kam- 

chadal  ~^Pii  “Jy)-  Since  these  elements  occur 

independently,  the  forms  are  in  reality  compound  verbs.  The 
independent  stem  in  initial  position  is  fioo,  in  medial  posi- 
tion -ingo,  (Kor,  Kam.  nvo-^  Kamchadal  uju-) 
fio'orTcin  (Kor,  Kam,  flivo'ilan,  Kamchadal  ujujlc)  he  begins 
In  all  three  dialects  the  idea  of  the  beginning  of  an  action  is  ex- 
pressed with  precision,  and  the  inchoative  forms  are  there- 
fore very  common. 

yilgafing'rlcin  (Kor.  Kam.  yilqannivo'ikin^  Kamchadal  nukci- 
Tcju'jTc)  he  goes  to  sleep 
tipaina' nnge^  he  begins  to  sing  59.9 

nimne'nnge  he  begins  to  take  part  in  the  thanksgiving  cere- 
monial 59.3 

gapliiko'nng'lmal  they  begin  to  finish  30.12 
Koryak: 

gewnivo'lenau  they  began  to  say  Kor.  22.7 
ga^a' nnivota  haul  them  away!  Kor.  51.6 
gepinvolai'lce  they  began  to  go  upstream  Kor.  61.7 


64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 


-61,  -6  (Kamchadal),  with  transitive  verbs  -al,  -a,  expresses  the 
desiderative.  The  same  form  is  used  to  express  the  future. 


(stem  nuke)  I wish  to  sleep,  1 am  going  to  sleep 


tnukciolk 
tnukciojTc 

tce'jajlc  (stem  tce'j\  I leave  tce'jijlc)  I wish  to  leave 

~'vytg  (Kamchadal)  expresses  intention  to  act,  and  beginning  of 
an  action. 

tuUkvgftgjin  (stem  ilUTc)  I am  going  to  have  a look  at  him 
tng'vgtgjk  (stem  nu  to  eat)  I am  going  to  eat 


-chat  expresses  anger  of  the  speaker.  (Kor.  Kam.  -cilat) 
qanutvaiha'tirlan  or  gamitvadha' arhn  confound  him!  he  eats 
pintigaadha'tya^n  the  bad  one  appeared  27.3 
gg7'gqec/)g' Len  what  has  the  bad  one  done  31.9 
. y^thalty'^  the  bad  one  perished  43.11;  44.5 
timi' b1i(innh%  he  killed  the  bad  one  44.5 
am-rav^tha'n-na  nalitha'tye^  you  bad  one  want  to  die  65,23 
Kor.  Kam.  Tiitotfhotl tekin  he  lumbers  forth 


-thy.  This  sulfix  has  been  discussed  on  p.  736  (Kor.  Kam.  -tcy). 

pUa'tkolit  those  who  had  left  her  33.8 
This  suffix  also  transforms  transitive  verbs  into  intransitive 
verbs.  The  subject  is  then  placed  in  the  absolute  form;  the 
object,  in  the  possessive  form.  These  forms,  however,  are 
used  only  with  personal  pronouns. 
gumu'ki  git  pUa'tkeo'km  you  leave  me 
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The  suffix  -tku  (Kor,  Kara,  -tiu)  also  indicates  prolonged  or 
increased  action. 

vili'urlan  (Kor.  Kam.  vih'vikm  he  makes  peace  with)  he  buys 

vili'tkurkin  (Kor.  Kam.  vihttulkm)  he  trades 

geilitTcoi' vulin  u'Tclcdm  they  distributed  vessels  14.1 

timitkoi'vuk  slaughtering  49.3 

timi' ikenenai  he  killed  all  61.4;  112.3 

minranm/dtlco'nmat  let  us  slay  them  all  101.19 

vtfikoia' a^t  they  all  died  112.2 

timi'tkerkin  (Kor.  Kam.  timi' tioikin)  he  kills  many 
Koryak: 

gaivi' tiulinau  the}’^  are  all  cut  entirely  Kor,  47.7 
gaplittu'linau  they  finished  it  Kor.  50.1 
Idapittonvo' xykin  he  looks  up  Kor.  42.8 
gaLapMonvo'len  she  looked  around  Kor.  44.9 
yenotdofivo'ykin  be  is  eating  Kor.  13. G 
gaganfiitdoflvo'len  she  was  jealous  Kor.  96.1 
Paren  qigitetkm' gin  look  at  it!  Kor.  101.11 
tigilnu-du' 6u-fiaw-i-dim  snow-shoe-strings-verily-eating-woman 
am  I (tigi'lnm  snowshoe-string;  -u  to  consume  -6u'6u  [<  tku- 
tku]  verily;  fiaw  women)  Kor.  59.7 
The  suffix  -tku  is  alwa}'s  used  in  the  transitive  verb  to  indicate  the 
forms  THOU — us;  te — me,  us  (see  § 63),  It  gives  the  verb 
a generalized  form.  For  instance: 
pela'tkee^  thou  leavest  a number  (meaning  us) 
pela'tketik  ye  leave  a number  (meaning  me  or  us) 

The  element  ine-  has  the  same  sense,  but  the  two  are  never  used 
together  (see  § 113,  28). 

68.  -tvi  TO  ATTAIN  A CERTAIN  QUALITY,  TO  BECOME  (Kor.  Kam.  ~tvi). 

u^mitvi'rkin  (stem  u^ra)  (Kor.  Kam.  umitvi'kin  [stem  um])  he 
becomes  broad. 

gititv^rkin  (stem  git)  (Kor.  Kam.  gititve'ikin)  he  becomes  thin 

efbe' iletvii^  he  acquired  shamanistic  power  19.12;  18.4 

eihe! fiitvi-turi  you  acquired  shamanistic  power  18.3 

numgitvi' gin  it  diminished  20.2,  4 

nuplu^tvi' gin  it  becomes  small  20.3 

Wulqdtvi' i^  it  grew  dark  54.9 

Kor.  Kam.  gamahtva'thitik  cause  it  to  become  better  Kor,  13.2 
Kor.  Kam.  vi^ya'tvik  to  fainting  Kor.  64.9 

69.  -cet  with  adjectives:  to  feel— (Kor.  Kam.  -cat). 

mittdhite' erkin  we  feel  good  69.8 

t^fiilt! tirkin  {t^fi  good)  (Kor.  Kam.  tafiita' t^in)  he  feels  good 

tgnibe' tmo^  he  began  to  feel  well  33.5 

gmibe' tirkiii  (Kor.  Kam.  gmibg' tekin)  he  feels  warm 
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70.  -gu»,  -et.f  are  often  added  to  the  stem,  but  the  meaning  of  these 
suffixes  is  not  clear. 


eime'ti  to  approach 
ein^u  to  call 
u7'^u  to  appear  53.6 


eimet  to  take 
einet  to  roar 
ureut 


07nau  to  get  warm 
7ilv^u  to  remain  motionless 
37.2 

yjgi'fiU  thirsty 
wUhau  to  talk 
puulq^u  to  float 
pikeu  to  hit 
mm'qu  to  quarrel 
meteu  to  be  unable 
teikeu  to  wrestle 
teh’fiea  to  laugh 
tumgeu  to  become  friendly 
numelceu  to  gather 
notas'qqu  land  approaches 
limala'u  to  obey 
Ivau  unable 
Iqdineu  to  shoot 
kiyeu  to  be  awake 
Tcimeu  to  cause  delay 
Tcorgau  to  be  glad 
yflhqu  fear 

terkea  to  be  a certain  num- 
ber on  a series 


gi'tteu  hungry 
gittekau  guide 
gmteu  to  flee 

Ipuuret  to  exchange 
ewkwet  to  depart 
eret  to  fall 

ergewet  to  be  submerged  17.4 
yiret  full 
yoimt  to  visit 
yuulet  alive 

wUtat  to  tear  with  antlers 
ventet  to  be  open 
vinfet  to  help 
pelqantet  to  return 
p&cagtat  to  fall  down 
penet  tired 
tautauat  to  bark 
tergat  to  cry 
tulet  to  steal 
iipet  to  plunge 


Possibly  related  to  the  preceding  is  m — eu  (Ivor.  Kam.-aw)  adver- 
bial suffix.  The  Koryak  form  is  not  used  very  frequently  (.see  p.  842). 

nime'lea  qqtva'f  be  kind  (to  us)!  a common  form  of  prayer 
nite'Uu,  tirkipli'a^n  I struck  him  painfully  to  sutler,  to 
have  pain) 

niglqu  qato:i' 7'kni  be  sorrowful!  {glo  sorrowful,  here  con- 
tracted with  au\  tva  to  be) 

nwie'len  well  {7nd  good);  (Kor.  Kam.  nima'Jeu  [pn.al  good]) 
niJtteu  heavil}"  {itt  heavy);  (Kor.  Kam.  ni'timi) 


Some  adverbs  are  formed  in  an  irregular  manner. 
a^'tqewma  (from  e'tqin  bad;  stem  iiqq'  R 


62.72) 

Kor.  Kam.  a'tiiaau  (from  a'ttifi  bad;  stem 
aqa) 

Kanichadal  hd'qd^  (from  e'6!kelax  bad) 


badly 
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me'iEn’lci  (Chukchee  me6<mel  good;  sn'lci  thus)  well 
z'na^  (Koryak  ni'naqin  quick)  quickly 

71.  -ru  forms  the  inchoative  of  impersonal  verbs  expressing  phe- 

nomena of  nature  (Kor.  Kam.  -l/u). 

ile’erkin  it  is  raining  ilim'rkin  it  is  beginning  to 

rain 

yog! arkin(KoT.  'K&va..yoyoa' - yggro'rkin  (Kor.  Kam.  yoyo- 

tekin)  the  wind  is  blowing  yo'ekin)  the  wind  begins 

to  blow 

IdHenru'i^  winter  came  14.9 
aive'tirok  in  the  evening  26.3 

irgiro'nnok  (stem  irg  27.13)  at  the  beginning  of  dawn  26.9 

laHa^'nroma  at  the  beginning  of  cold  33.6 

githaro'k  in  the  beginning  of  the  autumn  33.6 

irgiro'ka  not  dawning  56.9 

iliru'i^  it  begins  to  rain  116.8 

garligtiygiro'Lhn  the  snow  began  to  drift  94.28 

The  same  suffix  is  used  with  stems  of  different  character. 

tUhiro'e  it  becomes  red  23.9 
niter gir o' qen  he  began  to  cry  55.3 
Koryak: 

gawyalyolen  a snowstorm  set  in  Kor.  15.1 
laqlanyo'ykin  winter  came  Kor.  72.5 

pina'tikin  it  is  snowing  penayo'ekin  it  is  beginning 

to  snow 

72.  -ra  is  used  also  to  express  great  number.  This  suffix  is  differ- 

ent from  the  preceding. 

qdrru'dH  they  came  in  great  numbers  67.16 
waqero'aH  they  were  sitting  in  great  numbers  68.29 

Kor.  Kam.  gawya'lyolen  a strong  snowstorm  came  Kor.  15.1 
laqlanyo'ykin  winter  came  strongly  Kor.  72.5  (see  above). 

§111.  derived  from  nouns 

73.  -fllta  TO  FETCH  (Kor.  Kam.  the  same). 

rafi-Uita' rkin  what  are  you  going  to  fetch?  whv  do  you  come? 
anafialinta'lit  shaman  fetchers  45.7 
Koryak: 

i yax-fiita'ykin  what  are  you  going  to  fetch  ? 


§111 
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74.  -tuwe,  -tv  TO  TAKE  OFF  (clothing)  (Kor.  Kam.  -tiva). 

ke'tiuwa'e^  he  took  off  his  clothes  109.15 

O A >4 

TcUtuwa'nnen  he  undressed  her  50.11 

4 ^ 

ni6vituve'qin  he  took  off  his  outer  coat  57.3 
v)uti' thitvue  he  took  off  his  overcoat  35.5 
meregtuwa'^  he  brushed  away  the  tears  49.9 
tiineiinjetuwe'qifi  {n-ine-Hulce-tawe-qin,  diflke  saliva)  he  re- 
moves saliva  134.27 

Koryak: 

nim.eyeyitval qen  he  brushed  off  the  tears  Kor.  36.10 
gatamtiva'len  he  spit  out  bones  Kor.  56.8 
piai-tivai'  he  took  off  his  boots 

75.  TO  PUT  ON  clothing;  after  vowels;  ep^ 
after  consonants;  -gilji,  after  diphthongs  ending  in  i and  in 
a few  other  cases  (compare  the  ablative  -Ipii  § 42,  p.  704) 

tiqalei'piWk<t(i)  -qeli  -ip^-i'd)  -fk  I put  on  my  cap 
terepua^k<t  -ir  -ep^-{u)  -<Pk  I put  on  my  fur-shirt 
tikoTiai' gupga^k<t{i)  -kgnai-gup-gg^k  I put  on  my  breeches 
keregdpge^ <k§r-gup-gi^  she  put  on  her  dress  52.9 

76.  -gili-  TO  SEARCH  FOR  (as  in  hunting)  (Kor.  Kara,  the  same). 

kuUe'-ili'rkit  they  are  looking  for  thong-seal  sole-hide 
qinni' g-gili'liqdgti  little  game-procurers  44.8 
piligili'lit  food-procurers  44.9 
qmni'g-gili'lit  game-procurers  44.9 

77.  “If  TO  CONSUME,  to  EAT  (Kor.  Kam.  -if)  (perhaps  related  to  the 

verb  ?m  [initial  ru],  Kor.  Kam.  yu  [initial  nu]).^ 

Etinurkin  (Kor. Kam.  Ennu'lkin)  he  eats  fish 
pgnto'rkin  (Kor.  Kam.  pgntg'ikin)  he  eats  liver 
kimlu'aH  they  ate  marrow  33.12 
minpo' ntobeta  let  us  eat  a little  liver  43.7 
nipo' ntoqen  he  ate  liver. 43. 9 
qaponto'tik  eat  liver!  64.21 

also 

gam^mEle'len  he  caught  a seal  43.2 
Koryak; 

mita^ttayi' pnula  we  eat  inner  skin  of  dog  Kor.  48.9 
tiya'yijicu  I’ll  eat  pudding  Kor.  30.2 
also 

tiqcb'payuk  I got  a wolverene  Kor.  59.1 


5111 
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Adjective  and  Adverb 

, ADJECTIVE  (Kamch,adal) 

1 

I Adjectives  are  formed  with  the  sufBx — 

I 78.  -lax  (sometimes  -Iqx) 

o'mlax  deep  (cf.  Ch.  um  broad) 
iu'lqx  long  (cf.  Ch.  iul  long) 
o'lolax  small 

The  plural  is  formed  with  the  usual  suffix  -{ifn. 

o'lolaxfn  Tci'siihid  small  houses  (diminutive  form) 

This  usage  differs  from  that  of  Chukchee  and  Koryak,  where  the 
plural  attribute  is  used  in  .synthetic  form. 
qai-yai'aqa' gte  (Chukchee)  small  houses 
I In  forms  with  post-positions  the  adjective  in  -lax  is  placed  before 
! the  noun. 

o'lolax-\e' stbarike  to  the  small  house  (diminutive  allative) 

It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  synthetic  use  of  attributive  stems 
has  disappeared  under  Russian  influence.  Russian  and 
Koryak  adjectives  are  often  used  by  the  Kamchadal,  in 
their  foreign  form,  almost  without  change. 
niru'qin  xva'lb  a shai’p  knife  {niru'qin  is  Koryak) 
oi’mi'tqin  lc!6a'mjanV  a wary  man  i^rai'tqin  is  Koryak) 
nve'thaqen  u^h  a straight  tree  {nve'thaqen  is  Koi’3"ak) 
nve'thdla^n  u^'  hi-n  straight  trees  {nve'thala^n  is  a Koryak 
form) 

vo'stroi  xvalb  a sharp  knife  (vo'si/roi  is  Russian) 

There  is  no  phonetic  assimilation  of  an}-^  of  these  adjectives. 

A few  predicative  forms  correspond  to  the  Chukchee-Koryak 
forms  in  ni — q'ln. 

I Tc/ni'tain  the  clever  one  (from  ni'ia  sense,  wdt) ; cf.  ni-gitte'p- 

i qin  (Chukchee)  the  clever  one. 

79.  -5,  -aq,  are  sometimes  found  with  attributive  stems.  These 
forms  are  generally  compounded  with  verbs.  This  form  is 
probably  identical  with  the  locative  form  of  the  stem. 

wibha' qu-wa'lin  the  flat  one 
Tcoulo’qu-wa'lin  the  round  one 
tmpa' qu-wal lin  the  downcast  one 

Tcoulo'qi  qdtei'Tagin  (Kor.  Kam.  qo'lpfb  qatai'lcigin)  make  it  round 
em  eUula'q  re’mTcm  ralai' vunHoe  only  in  a different  manner 
people  shall  begin  to  walk  about  86.14  §112 
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80.  -ytjit  DISTRIBUTIVE  NUMBERS  (K.  K.  -J/iJlt  dual,  -yUlV^I  pi.) 
(See  also  § 123,  p.  839) 


Chukchee 

KOB.  Kam. 

Dual 

Plural 

Enne'nyut 

Ena'nyul 

Bnnanyu'wgi 

one  each 

ilire'yiU 

niye'yut 

iliyeyu'wp 

two  each 

nlro'yoi 

niyo'yot 

niyoyo'wgl 

three  each 

fUra'yol 

ilaya'yot 

nayayo'wgl 

four  each 

miLl'nyol 

miLi'nyot 

miLlnyo'wgi 

five  each 

mlnflT]ot 

minp'yol 

minglyo'wgi 

ten  each 

The  Chukchee  distributu'es  have  also  the  prefix  em-  (see  § 113,  no.  7, 
p.  816;  § 123,  p.  839). 

em-fiire! yuta  qanpitvaarlce' etki  just  two  each  make  it  double 
(the  clothing) 

These  forms  take  post-positions,  definite,  augmentative,  and  diminu- 
tive forms. 

Ennanyou' ti  to  one  each 

Ennanyoi'pa  from  one  each 


81.  -eg,  -cd  NUMERAL  ADVERBS  (Kor.  Kam.  -ca). 


Chukchee 
qune'ta  * 

flire'id 
Mro'ta 
filra'td  12.8 
miLi'nta 
mingi'tta 

Kor.  Kam.  exune'te 


Kor.  Kam. 

E7ina'nia,  qu'wai  * Kor. 

53.2 

fiiye'ba 

fiiyo'ta 

fcaya'ba 

miL^nta 

iningi'tba 

all  the  time  Kor.  92.19 


once 

twice 

three  times 
four  times 
five  times 
ten  times 


82.  (Chukchee  and  Koryak)  is  a suffix  which  is  often  added  to 

the  stems  of  adjectives  when  compounded,  in  Chukchee  with 
the  form  va'lvi  {<,tva+lin)  the  one  who  is,  in  Kor^’ak  with 
xHala^n  {it  + la^n.^)  (see  p.  764) 

In  Chukchee  the  n before  v generally  changes  to  m.  In  other 
cases  the  suffix  is  dropped  entirely.  The  connective  vowel 
then  changes  to  u before  the  which  in  turn  changes  to  w. 
qd' tvim-vof lin  (Kor.  Kam.  qa' tvufl-i' tedd^n)  being  strong 
id'fbiiin-vg/lni  or  td'flu-wd'lni  (Kor.  Kam.  td'flin-i  told  ??)  being 
good  


> Derived  from  qnn  single.  , *,,1  , 

« The  corresponding  Chukchee  form  i'liXin  the  one  who  is  Is  not  used  In  compounds  of  this  type. 

§112 
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A number  of  predicative  stems  do  not  form  the  nominal  form  in 
-lin  (§  54,  p.  717),  but  always  use  the  form  in  com- 
pounded with  valin. 

wi' 6him-vgllin  (Kor.  Kam.  vi' thiyifi-i' tala^v)  the  flat  one 
^ rnpum-va' Im  the  one  downcast 
Kor.  Kam.  qo'lon-itdla^n  the  round  one 
These  Chukchee  forms  may  also  take  the  ending  -q  or  -aq  (see  this 
section,  No.  79).  The  compounds  with  vgflin,  when  referred 
to  a locative  case,  express  the  comparative.  They  are  used 
frequently  in  this  connection. 

gq'mgq-qla'ulilc  qq'tvnm-vg/Uurn.  I am  stronger  than  everybody 
{gemge-  every;  qla'ul  man;  -1c  possessive;  qetv  strong;  -i- 
um  i [§  73,  p.  758]) 

§ 113.  Prefixes 

1.  etO-  A LITTLE. 

Uo'-qaia'qan  a little  afterwards  45.11,  136.24  {eIo'  61.4) 
mat-etd'pU  a little  better  135.7 

2.  dmlzin  - EVERY. 

q' 7nkm-aive6h^ ti  every  evening  28.9 
e'mkin-Tciyeu'la  at  every  awaking  29.2 

3.  tl IV-  QUITE. 

tilv-am-gina' n quite  you  only  30.4 
tilv-a' minan  qmt&.SilonQ  31.6,  13;  58.9 
tilv-ui'na  quite  nothing  56.4;  60.1 

4.  tlnJ{,i—TOs,i  is  used  less  frequently,  generally  with  a deprecatory 

meaning. 

tmk-am-gumna'iv  just  I only 
tmk-ui'fid  just  nothing 

tink-ui'nd  rdnut  he  has  nothing  at  all  R 63.88 
tink-a'tqeuma  quite  badly  (see  § 125,  p.  842) 

5.  pic-  only,  merely. 

6.  Im-  {Kor.  Kam.  iniin-,  Kamchadal  mini'l)  all. 

i'me-rd^'nut  all  kinds  111.28 
i'mu-ginni'kd  all  kinds  of  game  128.9 
Koryak 

imi-qAa'ku  all  boots 

I'min  noo'wge  all  the  boiled  meat  Kor.  28.6 
I'min  qai-vai'amti  all  little  rivers  Kor.  17.1 

The  form  imilo'  28.9  occurs  as  a particle,  and  independently  with 
noun  and  without;  imi'lin  takes  the  same  kinds  of  forms  as 
nouns  in  -lin  (see  p.  717). 


§113 
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The  Kamchadal  form  mlni'l  forms — 

Allative  mhiela'nlce 

Allative,  possessive,  instrumental  less  often  iniH. 

7.  gm-  MERE  (Kor.  Kam.  am-^  Kamchadal  gm-).  The  prefix  is 

always  used  with  Chukchee  distributive  numbers. 

em-lie'us'qdtti  (Kor.  Kam.  a^m-’ha’wis'qatu,  Kamchadal 
cxi^n)  mere  women 
ein-a^'ttira  mere  bones  35.5 
em-mv! Litd  all  with  blood  40.10 
em-fie'nfi  all  these  41.10 

em-nu' fiitit  those  from  the  mainland  64.12;  65.26 
Hq-em-nu' fiqi  far  inland  114.25 
em  ginu'n-niki'td  midnight  9.11 
qm-nqfi^tx  just  inland  67.19;  114.24 
am-gina'n  onl}'  thou  30.3 
am-taaro'na  with  all  kinds  of  sacrifices  41.9 
am-rav^tha! n'fia  merely  to  die  65.23 
am-ya'ata  only  by  using  it  143.3 

Koryak : 

am-t&i'epro' nau  entirely  silver  Kor.  22.10 
am-ma'Tcil-ne' eta  only  with  two  diaper-strings  Kor.  23.5 
am-ma'na  just  in  different  directions  Kor.  25.6 

8.  pll-  (with  nouns)  every. 

gaphkoi'nilen  every  one  has  a tea-cup 
niphtafUe'nmuqen  they  were  applying  everything  41.3 

9.  w^g^-,  miq-  SMALL. 

10.  mgC-  SOMEWHAT. 

met'-hi'it  somehow  40.7 
met-telenye' pTcin  somewhat  of  old  61.5 
mat-ya'a  far  enough  62.12 
mat-hvga/n  as  an  incantation  39.13 
met-d^'qdlpe  somewhat  quick  45.10 

11.  mel-  LIKE  (Kor.  Kam.  ma]-). 

mel-uwd^' qui  it  seems  like  a husband  49.9 

12.  tnite-  actually. 

mite' -vilin  actually  dead 
mite!-ginni'lc  actually  game  84.28 

13.  tjmfie'-  ANY  (Kor.  paLa'). 

timne' -mef  nin  whosoever 
tjrtiTle' -rd^' nut  whatsoever 
§113 
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tUmfL-alva'lag  wheresoever  24.11 

tii'mne-me' mlilcen  ginni'k  any  kind  of  water  game  25.6 

timn-anga’ gti  somewhere  to  seaward  13.1 

14.  fer-  HOW  MANY  (Kor.  Kam.  ta^y-). 

tar-qa'ata  ewTcwe'tyi^  with  how  many  reindeer  did  he  drive  away? 

15.  Ciq-  EXCESSIVELY. 

ceqi-yg!g  too  far 

deq-a'lvam-va'lag  how  very  strange!  76.5;  63.4 
tiq-em-nv! nqi  far  inland  114.25 

wV/r?.  being  very  strange  29.8;  38.8;  63.4,  6;  86.27 
iiq-etwwd'lc  all  at  once  43.10 

16.  chi-  HARDLY,  always  used  with  the  negative  (probably  from 

giihi,  as  in  nigi’ bliiqin  rare). 

gb/ieqam.itvaica  almost  nothing  eaten,  hardly  anything  eaten 

17.  It-  (only  with  certain  pronouns  and  pronominal  adverbs)  every. 

li-me'nki  everywhere 
li-me'nko  from  everywhere 

18.  lii-,  Ihi-,  III-,  Ihl-  truly  (Kor.  Kam.  Jigi-,  Jhi-). 

li'i-ten-evi'rdlin  really  well  closed  33.3 
li'e-tanite'tinoe,^  she  began  to  feel  truly  well  33.5 
nilhind'mkdqin  really  quite  numerous  111.16 
U'e-tewenana'ta  with  a genuine  paddle  31.4 
li'e-narau'tile  really  wife  seeking  57. 1 
li'i-i'ppe  quite  truly  57.2 

Kor.  Kam.  niJh^ni'ktaqen  a very  hard  one 

19.  pll-  (Kamchadal)  quickly. 

II  xpil-nu'xb  you  eat  quickly 

20.  oc’i-  (Kamchadal)  quite,  very. 

x'e-plgx  very  large 

x‘i-tini'nldx  very  pretty,  very  good 

21.  Ihi-,  Vii  (Kamchadal)  actually,  truly. 

t-L'i-tpi'hjk  I really  shake  myself  (1.  e.,  1 can  shake  myself 
properly) 

22.  kft-  (after  prelixes  -gtf-)  very  (Kor.  Kam.  hit-  [after  prefixes 
-htl--\). 

nigtilgulgii! q%n  he  mocked  much  143.1;  144,4 
gagtan'ninai' pulen  she  was  very  angry  89.3 
gagti-palka’ La^n  very  decrepit  111.26 
qagtiqami'tvatik  eat  ye  enough!  65.16 
3045— Bull.  40,  pt.  2—12 52 
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IVhen  this  prefix  is  used  with  the  nominalized  verb  in  ni — qin, 
Tcit  either  precedes  the  prefix  ni-,  or  the  n/-  may  be  repeated  initially 
Tcim-nirruii' Efiqen  or  nigti-nimai' Ehqen  it  is  quite  large 

23.  SINGLE  (Kor.  Kam.  qun-). 
qon-mi'nga  with  a single  hand  67.19 
qon-qa'a  with  a single  reindeer 
qon-ra'lin  with  a single  house  34.1 

qona'dmkina  with  nine  (i.  e.  with  a single  [finger  remaining] 
behind)  147.1 

24.  qem^e-  every  (Kor.  Kam. 

gt'm^e-ginni'Tc  every  kind  of  game  41.11 
qe'ynge-ni'lcin  everybody  66.28 
qa' mqa-ni' from  every  settlement  36.1 
ge'mge-nute'qin  from  every  land  11.6 
Koryak; 

ga'mga-qai-na'wis’qat  every  little  woman  Kor.  34.9 
qa'mga-olgme'tifi  to  every  cache  Kor.  66.17 

25.  palM-  (Koryak)  any  (Chukchee  tUnfVe-  (see  No.  13,  p.  816)  ). 

2)aLa' -ma'Tci  whosoever 
2mLa' -yi' nna  whatever 

26.  lufl-  NEGATIVE  PARTICLE,  always  used  with  nominal  forms  of 

the  verb.  There  is  no  corresponding  form  in  either  Koryak 
or  Kamehadal. 
lufi-i'ra  not  crossing  41.5 
lun-iwkxbtV td  not  drinking  37.3 
lufi-res'qi'wdi'tyd^t  they  did  not  want  to  enter  115.19 
lufi-lu^'td  not  seen  11.9 
tegge’fiu  lun-i'lhilin  has  no  desire  93.32 
hln-iei'vd  without  walking 
Igfi-ena'tvata  without  promises  101.23 
lon-ipa' ulm  not  drinking 
lofi-wa'Loma  not  heeding  21.13 

With  the  auxiliary  verb  -nt-  (initial  rit-\  it  is  the  usual  form  of  ex- 
pressing the  negative  of  the  transitive  veib. 
lan-M'td  ti'ntiqit  1 had  thee  an  unseen  one  (i.  e.,  I did  not 
see  thee) 

27.  egn-  sometimes  replaces  the  negative  particles  ui'fid,  e'le,  and 

en’fie' . 

agn-qqqmi' tvqkg,  do  not  eat  I 
agn-a'nmuka  without  killing  R 44.11 
§113 
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28.  ine-  transforms  transitive  verbs  into  intransitives,  either  without 

other  change  of  meaning  or  with  the  significance  to  do  on 
BEHALF  OF  one’s  SELF.  The  object,  when  retained,  is 
expressed  in  the  locative. 

tinenlete' er'lcin  Ici'mitik  I take  the  load  away  for  myself  {t-  1^ 
nlete  to  take  away;  -rTcin  present;  Tci'mit-  load) 

The  use  of  ine-  in  the  transitive  verb  has  been  discussed  in  § 63, 
p.  736. 

Examples  are: 

enapela’e^  thou  leavest  some  one  (namely,  me) 
hmpUa'tik  ye  leave  some  one  (namely,  me) 

See,  also,  § 110,  67. 

29.  inen-  transitive  (see  te — n{i),  § 114,  2,  p.  821). 

30.  lajk-  (Kamchadal)  how  mant,  some;  used  independently  in 

the  plural. 

la'h^n  Tccxo^n  how  many  dogs  ? 

laWn  Tdxdl  olxta' tockepnin  he  passed  there  a few  days 
§ 114.  Inclusive  Affixes 

1.  To  cause  to. 

(a)  With  intransitive  verbs. 


Chukchee. 

^(i)  — u (after  terminal  vowel) 

Ki)  (after  terminal  consonant) 

^(i)  6t  (after  terminal  u diphthong 
iu^  eu,  a^l) 


Kor.  Kam. 

y{i)  — V 
y{i)  — aw^  av 
y{i)  — at 


After  verbal  prefixes,  the  r{i),  y(z),  changes  to  n(/).‘ 

ri-gamitva' -u-rkm-tn  he  was  made  to  eat  9.8  (from  gamitva) 
ri-tEl-e'u-rkm  you  cause  to  be  unwell  (from  tEl) 
ri-nelkiwe' -n-nin  he  was  made  to  sit  on  it  8.11 
ri-gg-eu' -nin  he  awakened  him  7. 5 
ni-7ito-w' -nm  he  made  him  go  out  60.3 
ri-pintik-eu' -nin  he  made  it  appear  9.8 
ga-n-ethU-axc' -Un  he  made  it  jump  olf  47.7 
riyii'rau'nenat  they  caused  them  to  be  anointed  74. 33 
ineqdli'k&uki  (we)  induced  her  to  marry  26.5 
gante'mgaulen  has  been  created  42.1 
anintoria' ikElen  she  does  not  make  it  go  out  54.6 
qanintona' ty^  cause  him  to  go  out!  54.7 


* See  also  p.  735. 
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Koryak : 

y-awy-a' t-ikm  you  cause  to  eat  (from  awyi) 
yi-tal-a' w-ikin  you  cause  to  be  unwell  (from  toil;  tal-i'-ilcin 
you  are  unwell) 

yiyigitha'wik  tickling  (him)  Kor.  18.9 

qinathileu'  make  it  warm!  Kor.  29.3 

(janva'Tcyintat  tear  him  up  Kor.  30.7 

tmanikyo’ nfiivoi  it  begins  to  awaken  us  Kor.  39.4 

ganip^a'vilenau  he  made  them  climb  up  Kor.  43.4 

ganvaqyUa'wlen  she  made  him  stand  with  legs  apart  Kor.  80.20 


{h)  With  transitive  verbs. 

Chukchee 


Kor.  Kam. 


r(/)  — n^t 

ri-lcUo-Tla' t-i-7'Tcm  you  re- 
mind him  (from  TcUo  to 
remember) 


y{i)  — w,v 

yi-keto-v-e'Tcin  you  remind  him 
(from  keto) 


(c)  A number  of  verbs  have  no  suffixes,  but  only  the  prefix  r(/)-Kor. 


Kam.  y [/]-) 

r-ere'erkin  you  cause  it  to  fall  down  (from  ereie) 
ra'tv7inen  she  carried  it  in  28.7 
reimeu' ninet  it  approached  them  41.4 
rintininet  she  threw  them  out  87.30 

Kor.  Kam.  yi-kimalw-ikin  you  detain  him  (from  kimaw  to  be 
ow) 

{d)  A number  of  intransitive  verbs  belonging  to  group  (a)  become 
transitive. 

ru-wUhaw-q't-i-rkin  you  speak  to  him  (from  wethau  to  speak) 
ru-wet’Jia'wau'n^n  it  talked  to  her  32.3 

In  Kamchadal  two  prefixes  are  found,  n-  and  lin-.  Of  these, 
the  former  corresponds  to  the  Chukchee- Koryak  forms 
t-i-n-ki'le-j-in  I surround  him  (from  kite;  t-ki'le-jk  I turn  around) 
t-U'-nu-j-in  1 feed  him  (from  nu  to  eat;  t-nn-jk  1 eat) 

him  to  drink  (from  hil;  t-hi'l-i-jk  I drink) 
t-o-n-cl-i'-j-in  1 cause  him  to  lie  down  (from  cl;  t-col-o-jk  I lie 
down) 

Note. — Certain  verbs  may  be  used  both  intransitive  and  transi- 

■ mpa'urkin  I drink  fii'rdq  6a'gte  napa'unea  they  have 

drunk  two  pieces  of  bark  tea 

ne'us-qdt  gi'vlin  the  woman  Ta'n-na  g.i'ulin  the  Tan-flit  told 
said  98.7  him  98.5 
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2.  — fi{i)  TO  MAKE  SOMETHING  (Kor.  Kam.  ta — This  may 

be  related  to  the  verb  teiki  (Kor.  Kam.  taila)  to  make. 

tirvu'nirkin  he  makes  sharp  things,  i.  e.,  arms  (stem  irv)\ 
Kor.  Kam.  tisvi'nikin 

A 

niteplehmle' tqin  she  made  boots  for  him  112.24  (stem  plek- 
boots;  frequentative  [§110.53]) 

When  this  prefix  is  used  with  verbs,  the  additional  prefix  picn-  (Kor. 

Kam.  inan-)  is  generally  inserted.  It  indicates  the  transitive. 

The  meaning  of  the  compound  is  causative. 

tinpiyt' nnirkin  (Kor.  Kam.  tinanya' nfiikin)  you  make  him 
come 

tenqntemgi'nirkm  you  cause  it  to  create  itself,  and  from  this 
the  noun  Tmanto'mgifi^  (Kor.  Kam.  Tenqnto'mvin)  one  who 
causes  things  to  create  themselves  (i.  e.,  Creator) 

tenqnyi'lH-07'a'weLan  a person  who  causes  one  to  give  (i.  e. 
beggar) 


3.  re—fl{l)  expresses  the  desiderative  (Kor.  Kam.  ya~fl[l]).  The 
prefix  and  suffix  of  these  forms  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
future,  but  the  suffix  is  placed  immediately^  following  the 
stem  and  is  itself  followed  by  the  suffixes  belonging  to  the 
tenses. 


rapa  wnirlcin  (Kor.  Kam.  yapa'wnelcin)  he  desires  to  drink 
(stem:  Ch.  upau,  Kor.  Kam.  apaw) 
rerku'rnirkm  (stem  rlcur)  (Kor.  Kam.  yaiku'yfiikin  [stem  ikuy-^ 
he  desires  to  buy 

rqntg’nmgi  he  wanted  to  come  out  83.10  (stem  ntg  to  come  out; 
-nfLo  to  begin)  ’ 

rqm^6hg'n-nq  do  you  want  to  die?  67.1  (stem  vi^  to  die;  -that 

[§  110.66])  ^ 

nire'vi^fiqin  he  wants  to  die  99.27 
nerelxihfiirkin-i-git  they  want  to  see  thee  19.6 
Koryak: 


tiyayi'lqatin  I want  to  sleep  Kor.  30.3 

tiyayailtifi  I want  to  go  home  Kor.  30.5 

ganka'whnaxi  ya's-ganfiik  they  ceased  to  wish  to  go  Kor.  58.2 

e— (Kor.  Kam.  a~ki,  a—ka-,  Kor.  Par.,  e~ki, 
a-/ce;  Kamchadal  —ki  —k,  ~{il)kp,,  flkan)  negation, 
expressing  without  — . ’ 


' This  form  is  different  from  the  form  for  he  chbatbs  them 
grammatical  form,  only  a WeUgestaUer:’ 


The  “Creator”  is  therefore,  even  in 
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The  compounds  formed  with  e — H are  nominal.  They  are 
formed  from  both  nominal  and  verbal  ba.sis. 
anvenaxika! gti  gewhu'Lin  he  tied  her  to  an  unbroken  (reindeer) 
50.12  {nvineu  to  break  a reindeer;  -gti  allative  [§  40];  ge — 
Un  [§  74];  wTcut  to  tie) 
elile'lci  eyeless 

aa'lak^  a person  without  knife 
eni'nniTci  nameless  one  (=  fourth  finger) 

Koryak: 

I a'xgilce  Icuma'ti  the  hairless  one  grew  angry  Kor.  24.8 
The  compounds  formed  with  c — M are  used  as  complements  of  the 
verb. 

equ'liTca  qmie'lhitilc  make  yourselves  voiceless  60.10 

i'mLilca  titva'a^lc  1 was  without  water 

qlcfriTca  ne'lyi^  it  became  lightless  94.11 

eni' nqdikd  nei'e'ttrmulc  we  shall  be  made  childless  39.4 

res'qi'uikwi^  a'lch'Tca  he  entered  without  clothing  35.10 

a'Tc^lca  nan  ra'gtie^  he  came  home  without  clothing  35.10 

g,iwg,'nka  mitine'l  we  came  to  be  without  an  Aiwan  47.12 

aqami'tvaka  titva'aTc  not  eating  I was 

awgetkinka  not  saying  anything  26.6 

e^Le  e'lqdtd  not  going  46.8 

aurrike'gti  not  appearing  66.10 

aa'lamlca  heedless  67.9 

e'Le  eu'n'etkd  not  appearing  62.1 

akerkitvi^' at  they  took  off  clothes  (they  became  without  cloth- 
ing) 47.5 

el gripgi^  awgentoya' nvvka  she  felt  pain  the  breathless  one  63.8 
{i^grip  to  feel  pain;  -gi^  [§  64];  wgi-  breath;  nito  to  go  out; 
-yanv  verbal  noun  [§104.38]) 

eqdnne'tkd  geyie'zin  he  had  become  without  moaning  (i.e.,  he 
had  ceased  moaning)  34.7 

etEflkd  nine'lqin  he  came  to  be  without  suffering  25.11 
Koryak: 

akmi'fbilea  gi'Linat  childless  they  were  Kor.  43.8 
aqalhai'aka  qiti'ykin-i'-gi  not  crying  be!  Kor.  37.1 
akle'woka  tina^'hk  without  bread  I remained  Kor.  16.2 
ava'ldka  yana^a'ntik  you  will  be  without  blubber  Kor.  80.13 
gumna'n  ui'na  yi'nna  ei'hka  ti'ntiga^n  (Chukchee  qumna'n 
■ e'Le  rd^'nut  e'ilkd  ti'ntidhi)  I not  anything  (not)  given  1 had  to 
him 

In  some  cases,  particularly  with  ui'fid  nothing,  there  is  nothing, 
the  forms  in  -ka  appear  apparently  predicative,  presumably  with 
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omission  of  a predicate  of  existence.  More  frequently  the  forms  in 
-Tcdlin  are  used  as  predicative  forms  (see  p.  824) 

ui'nd  aa'raka  nothing,  houseless  (i.  e.,  there  was  nothing,  not 
[even]  a house)  31.7 

ui' fid  eleu' tiled  nothing,  headless  (i.  e.,  there  was  nothing,  not 
[even]  a head)  47.8 

ui'nd  epi' filed  (Kor.  Par.  e Le  epi'nke)  there  is  no  powder 
Koryak: 

ui'fla  afla'wtifilea  he  had  no  wife  Kor.  50.5 
ui'fia  a'nvilka  he  did  not  stop  Kor.  51.8 
ui'‘!la  ava'leilea?  is  there  no  blubber?  Kor.  80.12 
ui'fia  leama'leanu  ana^'lea  (I)  did  not  become  a kamak  Kor.  88.10 
uitfia  ane' Ihiyipnulea  (we)  do  not  eat  inner  skin  Kor.  49. 1 
Transitive  verbs,  when  adding  e — led  to  the  stem,  have  a passive 
meaning;  with  the  prefix  ine-  placed  immediately  preceding 
the  stem,  they  have  active  meaning. 

Passive: 

anintofia' tlea  ri'tirlein  you  make  him  one  who  is  not  caused  to 
go  out  (i.  e.,  you  do  not  make  him  go  out)  54.10 
evegi'tleuled  teu'lanen  he  shook  what  was  not  dug  out  with  the 
nails  47.2 

enfbi'uled  mi'ni'ntinet  let  us  have  them  not  sent  over  (i.  e.  I 
wish  we  had  not  sent  them)  58.2 
^Le  enu^'lea  not  being  eaten  48.8 
alo^lea' gti  va'lE-dm  1 am  not  seen  22. 10 
elu^'led  not  seen  ones  62.1 
e'Le  a'lomka  it  was  not  heard  60.10 
Koryak: 

I uifla  i'wlea  ga'ntilen  he  was  not  told  so  Kor.  62.3 
Active: 

ena'nmulea  rine'ntii^  thou  wilt  be  one  who  does  not  kill  99.9 
inenvente  tledl-i-git  thou  art  one  who  has  not  caused  it  to  be 
open  88.27 

inenu'ledli-muri  we  are  those  who  do  not  consume  it  35.1 
gumna'n  enahvau'le&l-e-um  I am  not  unable  to  do  it  92.30 
inelu^'ledlinet  he  has  not  seen  them  70.33 
inegite'ledlin,  e' he  she  does  not  look  at  me  88.31 

The  form  e led  is  always  used  for  the  negative  imperative,  with  the 
particle  en'fie'. 

en-ne'  ehe'pkd  do  not  look  32.6 
en-fle'  inegitelled  do  not  look  at  her  37.9 
en-fie'  ai'puka  do  not  put  it  on  37.8 
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en'iie'  aa'qelca  do  not  sit  down  37.13 
en'fle'  a'tvitJcoka  do  not  tell  66.29 

m'fle'  aqami'tvdka  qityitik  do  not  be  without  eating  64.19 
(without  verb  65.30) 

etvne'  rirowa'ta  ata'Tca  qanti'gjtki  do  not  pass  it  at  a dis- 
tance 70.9 

en'fle'  gi'inu  e'lhikd  do  not  attock  it  70.14 
en‘ne'  hia'nmfika  don’t  kill  me!  103.30 

en'ne'  ineqe'plukd  do  not  kick  me!  31.12  (31.11  is  the  same  form 
without  en’ne') 

Koryak: 

kitta'  atawalmJa'lca  do  not  look  back!  Kor.  51.6 
Tcitt-a'wyilca  qi'thi^  do  not  eat! 

Kamchadal: 

II  jak-nu'kelc  (Jksixc)  do  not  eating  (be) ! 

Without  en'ne' ^ we  find — 
ate'rqatka  do  not  cry!  7.6 
ineqe'pLvkd  do  not  kick  me!  31.11 
Koryak: 

I an7mwai'lca  do  not  leave  anything!  Kor.  46.2 
Here  also  the  auxiliary  verb  is  usually  omitted. 

Apparently  in  the  form  of  an  adjective,  we  find — 

na'qain  dm  e'un  aqora'inretha  Ai'wan  then,  however,  the  Aiwan, 
careless  of  the  reindeer,  . . . 48.6 
qora'ni  envineiiTcd  yilhe' nnin  he  attached  an  unbroken  reindeer 
50.11 

Derived  from  the  negative  sufiix  -kd  are  -k&lin,  -kdlin  (Kor.  Kam. 
-kala^n),  formed  with  the  suffix  -lin  (see  §§  48,  73,  74).  This 
form,  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  -lin,  is  more  mark- 
edlj'  predicative. 
imli'k&lin  he  is  waterless 
Koryak  Kamensko3’^e : 

I wotta'kin  ake'ykila^n  that  one  had  no  cloths  Kor.  78.14 
Kamchadal: 

iltilkin  without  tongue 
qaqe’kan  without  nose 
ki'mma  gam  ni'kin  1 am  not  wifeless 
The  verbal  character  appears  most  clearly  with  pronouns  of  the  first 
and  second  person. 

qnto'k&l-e-git  you  do  not  go  out  54.10 
aa'lornktil-e.-git  vou  do  not  hear  54.11 

o o 
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alimdlTcil-e-git  you  do  not  obey  54.11 
die  ena'nmitu  Vtlcal-i-um  I do  not  become  a murderer  24.8 
dhe  eiipilku'wkal-i-'iim  I am  not  vanquished  15.9 
inmvente' tkdl-i-git  thou  art  one  who  has  not  caused  it  to  be 
open  88.27 

gumndn  enalwau'Tc&l-e-Hm  I am  not  unable  92.30 
evwidd tlcEli-mvl ri  we  do  not  know  it  34.8 
inenu'Tcdli-muri  we  do  not  eat  35.1 
e'he  agami'tvalcdl-^-um  I did  not  eat 

Koryak  Kamenskoye: 

ui'na  awyikalai' gam  I did  not  eat,  but  ui'fta  a'wyika  ti'tik  not 
eating  I was 

api' nJcdlaig'iivi  I am  without  powder 
Kamchadal: 

qam  nu'TceTc  tsiTc  not  eating  I was 
qam  nvke'fikin  (Jci'mma)  1 did  not  eat 

Examples  of  verbal  forms  of  the  third  person  are — 

e' Le  qlimgXau'lcElen  he  is  one  who  does  not  heed  15.12 
qql^' ulkilen  she  was  without  a man  28.2 
amata'kdlhi  she  was  unmarried  28.2 
aa'lomlc&len  she  did  not  listen  26.2;  54.7;  56.2 
6it  evi^'hqlin  re'mlcin  formerly  people  were  death-less  42.2 
Enfa'q  dm  elo!  evi^'Tcqlin  now  the  mother  was  immortal  41.12 
e'Le  antg'Tc&len  she  did  not  go  out  54.9  (without  e'Le  54.5) 
va'nevan  antg'MUn  not  at  all  she  went  out  54.8 
emiidt-dm  qtgg'nk&lm  te'rgilin  since  she  did  not  touch  the  cry- 
ing one  56.6 

va'nevan  eu't'rekdlin  it  does  not  appear  at  all  62.2 
eres'qivUcdlin  Ena'n  tini't  he  himself  did  not  want  to  enter 
103.17 

emitkdtvu'Tc&Lm  the  blubber  was  not  scraped  off  47.1 
nene'neqdi  anintofiaJ tkElen  she  did  not  cause  the  child  to  go 
out  54.6 

aaJlomlcElenat  they  did  not  listen  13.5 
eyd IqakElinet  they  were  not  sleeping  34.3 
ineWkijAinet  he  has  not  seen  them  70.33 
ineqite'kdlin  she  did  not  look  at  me  88.31 

A few  constructions  of  -kdlim  with  uiidd  seem  quite  analogous  to 
forms  in  -kd  with  this  particle  (see  p.  823). 

ui'nd,  aa'lomk&Un  they  do  not  listen  56.2 

uind,  qkgrikqlen  thei’e  was  nothing,  without  light  40.9 
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Enqa'n  ui'fid  tit  ene' nTcdlin  that  one  was  nothing,  before  not 
with  guardian  spirits  60.1 
Kor.  ui'^a  ama’yirlkdle-i-gi'im  I am  not  large 

Decidedly  nominal  is — 

elile'lc6ldqdgti  little  eyeless  ones  45.1 

In  Kamchadal  the  adjective  suffix  -^a«(§112,  78)  before  the  negative 
changes  to  -Ux. 

Tci'mma  qani  ulvlVxkin  I am  not  small 

Kamchadal  X'e — hi  with  intransitive  verbs,  JC'e — hie  with  transi- 
tive verbs,  form  the  negative.  These  are  nominal  forms, 

I which  are  given  predicative  forms  by  means  of  auxil- 

] iary  verbs  (see  p.  779). 

x'enu'Td  impossible  to  eat 
x’etxlekic  impossible  to  beat  him 

i x'e  is  presumably  of  the  same  origin  as  the  particle  x’Snc. 

§§  115-121.  Word-composition 
§ llo.  Introductory  Remarhs 

Stems  ma}^  be  compounded  in  such  a manner  that  one  stem  which 
qualifies  another  is  placed  before  it.  The  two  stems  together  form 
a unit  which  takes  morphological  affixes  as  a whole — prefixes  pre- 
ceding the  first  stem,  suffixes  following  the  second  stem.  The  first 
stem,  therefore,  always  terminates  without  morphological  suffixes, 
the  second  one  begins  without  morphological  prefixes.  If  in  the  com- 
plex of  stems  a strong  vowel  or  S3dlable  occurs,  the  whole  complex 
takes  the  ablaut. 

vxain-g! tidcglVli-td' mni  (Kor.  Kam.  main-a' tidcal/h-t'd' mna)  a 
big  fat  speckled  buck 

Each  stem  may  retain  the  word-forming  suffixes  or  prefixes  enumer- 
ated in  §§  97-114. 

Composition  is  used  particularly  for  the  following  purposes. 

1.  When  the  second  stem  is  a noun,  the  first  element  is  an  attri- 
bute of  the  second. 

2.  When  the  second  element  is  a verb,  the  fii’st  element  is  an 
adverbial  qualifier  of  the  second.  Here  belongs  particularly  the  case 
that  when  the  first  stem  is  a noun,  the  second  a verb,  the  former  is  the 

object  of  the  latter. 
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Attributive  composition  of  two  nouns  is  used  when  the  first  noun 
•expresses  the  particular  species  of  the  class  expressed  by  the  second 
noun.  These  are  used  in  the  absolute  form  as  well  as  with  post- 
positions. 

1.  The  first  element  expresses  the  particular  species  of  the  class 
expressed  by  the  second  term. 

ga'lga-na'lhin  bird-skin  7.9 
ri' rlca-Tca' la  walrus  spirit  8.4 
pa'nvar-ri'rkat  two-year-old  walrus  8.10 
ri' rlca-npma' 6hin  walrus  old  man  9.6 
giwhiia' -npina' thdqai  Eiwhue  old  man  11.10 
eiwhue'-ora'ioeLan  Eiwhue  pei’son  12.4 
eiwhue' -ne' ut  Eiwhue  woman  12.5 
wo'lqi-vairge' ti  to  the  Darkness-Being  18.11 
ora' wer-rqf  mica  by  human  people  21.8 
a'nqa-va' irgin  sea-being  25.4 
Tce'lE-ne'wan  kele  wife  38.11 
aH-qla'ul  excrement  man  39.9 
poig-B'tteet  (Kor.  Kam.  poig-o' ttoot)  spear  wood 
pilri' nti-pna' wicun  iron  file 

ra^'-pi'nil  (Kor.  Kam.  yaq-pi'nil  or  yaqa' -pniT)  what  news  11.2 
lile'-Hu'rmitd  on  the  sight  border  ( = just  out  of  sight)  11.8 
ra’g-to'Tmik  on  the  house  border  12.12 

Koryak: 

fiawa'TcaTc  daughter  Kor.  12.4 
pilvi' nti-yi' nnala^n  with  iron  antlers  Kor.  21.8 
yi'lhihu  finger-gloves  Kor.  22.2 
Jawti-Ta'Uitflin  head-band  Kor.  17.12 
vai-Tci'UipUin  little  grass-bundle  Kor.  27.8 

The  following  special  cases  deserve  mention: 

The  words  qlaul  (Kor.  Kam.  qia'wul)  man,  new  (Kor.  Kam.  naw) 
WOMAN,  are  used  to  express  the  idea  of  the  nomen  actoris,  and  are  com- 
pounded with  verbs  as  well  as  with  nouns.  Thus  we  find — 

tu'li-new  (Kor.  Kam.  tu'h-naw)  stealing-woman  ( = female  thief) 
vi'n‘vi-naw  (Kor.  Kam.  vi'n'vu-naw)  secretly-acting  woman 
( = female  lover) 

Kor.  Kam.  tala' -qla' wul  striking-man  ( = blacksmith) 

Compounded  with  a noun  is — 

pilvi'nti-qla'ul  iron-man  ( = blacksmith) 
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The  stems  qlaul  and  qlxlic  (Koryak  qlik)  in  first  position  express  also 

MALE. 

qla' xd-lceiilin  (Kor.  Kam.  qhh-lcai' nin)  male  bear 

For  most  animals  the  word  tu'mna  (Kor.  Kam.  tu'mna)  is  used  to 
express  the  male. 

twnfia-ri' rlci  male  walrus 

Kor.  Kam.  6iimfla'-me'mil  male  thong;-seal 

For  females  the  stem  n^w  (Kor.  Kam.  flaw)  is  used. 
fle-e'lcik  (Kor.  Kam.  fLaw-a'lcik)  daughter  28.2 
flew-lcei' fiin  (Kor.  Kam.  flaw-kai'nm)  she-bear 
fieuwi'rit  female  soul  37.11 

The  Koryak  word  mtala^n  (Kamchadal  mtilx')  is  a contraction  of 
oya' mtamla^n  person  {qla'wul  in  Koryak  desi  ates  a male  adult 
person),  and  means  literally  the  one  who  walks  openly,  and 
is  meant  to  designate  man  as  walking  visibly,  while  the  spirits 
walk  about  invisibly.*  The  Chukchee  has  the  corresponding 
word  ora'weLan^  which  has  the  same  derivation.  Compositions 
with  -mtala^n  are  applied  to  a number  of  m3'thical  personages. 

Enni'-mtala^n  Fish-Man,  Fish-Woman 

Vulvi' -mtdla^n  Raven-Man 

The  Chukchee  use  in  these  compositions  the  element  qla^l. 
e' nni-qla' ul  Fish-Man 
E'nni-ntw  Fish-Woman 

The  Kamchadal  forms  in  -mtilx'  are  pi'obably  borrowed  from  the 
Koryak. 

eIi' he-mtilx’  (Koryak  ilvd -mtala^n)  Wild-Keindeer-Man 
tepa' -mtqlx'  (Koryak  Tcitepa' -nitala^n)  Wild-Sheep- Man 

2.  In  nouns  with  suffixes,  composition  is  used  to  express  a number 
of  relations. 

{a)  The  material  of  which  an  object  is  made. 
rq^-Tcupre'tq  t^mnen  with  what  kind  of  a net  did  he  kill  it?  {rdq 
what;  Tcupre  net;  tpi  to  kill) 

Tcg'n^-Tcupre'tq  t^mnen  he  killed  it  with  a net  of  horse-hair  Qcg'ng 
horse  [from  Russian  KOiii]) 

(S)  The  idea  pertaining  to. 

tala' n-rqmlcg' pu  tuwa'lgmgq^n  I heard  it  from  people  of  past  times 
(telenyep  long  ago;  r^rnk-  people;  wglgm  to  hear) 

1 The  Koryak  have  also  the  term  oya'mya  for  person,  which  is  supposed  to  be  used  by  the  hostile 
spirits  only,  and  designates  man  os  the  game  pursued  by  the  spirits.  In  Chukchee  myths  the  term 
ora'wer-va'rat  beings  walking  openly  (-mankind)  is  used 
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(c)  Parts  of  a whole. 

ya'al-gitka'ta  geggil-ge'ptiUn  he  has  kicked  him  with  the  heel  of 
the  hind-foot  {ya'al  hind;  gitka  foot;  -ggil  heel) 

{d)  Possession. 

gumil'k  e'kke-nglvule'pU  gdimi'tym  take  it  from  my  son’s  herd 
{gurnvJc  my  [possessive];  e'kke  son;  ntlvul  herd;  -gUpu  from 
[§  42,  p.  704]) 

Note. — In  Koryak  the  possessor  may  take  the  same  suifixes 
as  belong  to  the  possessed  object.  This  seems  to  be  always  the  case 
in  the  locative. 

gumi'k  kme'hinqo  nal/oila'nqo  qakmi'tin  take  it  from  my  son’s 
herd 

3.  An  intransitive  verb  (adjective)  may  be  combined  with  a nomi- 
nal stem  so  that  it  qualifies  the  latter.  These  compositions  are  used 
particularly  in  oblique  cases'. 

iul-u'ttd  (Kor.  Kam.  iwl-v'tta)  with  a long  stick 
meiHi-Ule't  (Kor.  Kam.  maifli-lila' t)  big  eyes 
Kamchadal^7<5a3-Xri'-6-^mfc  in  the  large  house 
tafi-qlaul,  pi.  tafl-qla'ulte  (Kor.  Kam.  malqla'wul,  dual  mal-qla'- 
wuUe)  good  man 
ta'n-um-va'lm  good  one 
7na>nu-wa'l  a large  knife  16.1 
pv! gli-lauti' ynin  big  bare  head  27.13 
ffqd' -ke'le-ile'iis'qdt  bad  kele  woman  37.11 
d^qd-gre' pqdi  bad  little  song  59.5 
teg-ne' us’qdt  a nice  woman  62.13 
nito' mni  a shy  buck  49.5 
korga! -ia! ut  a lively  man  40.3 
Ui-tm-evi'rdlin  really  good  cloths  having  33.3 
rig-a^'ttin  a shaggy  dog  72.28 
Uh-u'kwut  a flat  stone  ( = anvil)  77.12 
yitko'mk-u'kwun  divining-stone  101.3 
Koryak: 

B'nnu  mal-fia' witkata  this  is  a good  woman  Kor.  19.1 
mal-qla'wul  a good  man  Kor.  19.10 
tafi-i^'yu  to  (be)  a good  sky  Kor.  20.2 
ka'li-qa'nyan  ornamented  (spotted)  palate  Kor.  20.2 
qai-na'wis’qat  little  woman  Kor.  25.1 
qai-ka'mak  little  kamak  Kor.  35.5 

mdl-kdl-yekoi' qu-wal  knife  with  well  ornamented  handle  Kor.  46.8. 
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4.  When  the  theme  of  a transitive  verb  appears  as  the  first  part 
of  a compound,  it  has  a passive  meaning: 
teik-evi'rm  (ready)  made  clothing  86.22 
a^'ttl-yno-Jcamaanve'ti  to  (by)  dog-sniti'ed-(at)-dishes  96.10 
tot-tai'Tca-Tcamaanve' ti  to  newly  made  dishes  96.18 
tor-igto' -qaie'ne  to  a newl}’’  born  fawn  129.13 

% 117 . lucor lioration  of  Noun 

A nominal  stem  may  be  incorporated  in  the  verbal  complex,  and 
then  forms  a unit  with  the  verbal  stem  which  it  precedes.  The  incor- 
porated noun  may  express  the  subject  of  intransitive,  verbs,  the  object 
or  instrument  with  transitive  verbs. 

{a)  Intransitive  verbs  which  incorporate  an  inanimate  noun  as  sub- 
ject e.xpress  a verbal  concept  relating  to  a person. 
uwi'Tc  pLi'tkarlcin  the  bod}*^  becomes  ready 

but  twawi'Tc-H-pii' thurkin  I become  body-ready  (i.e.,  I am  grown 
up) 

va'li  fbito'rlcin  (Kor.  Kam.  va'Ja  nito'ylcin)  the  knife  comes  out 
but  vala-nto' 7'hin  (Kor.  Kam.  vala-nto' ylaii)  he  is  knife  coming- 
out  (i.  e.,  he  draws  his  knife) 
nuwge'ntoqen  he  is  one  whose  breath  goes  out  126.9 
awgentoya' nvxika  he  is  without  breath  going  out  63.8 
oxiqolento' a-n  his  voice  goes  out  127.8 
{h)  Verbs  with  incorporated  nominal  object.  It  is  hardly  feasible 
to  draw  a sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  verbs  with  incorporated 
object  and  the  verbal  suffixes  which  form  derivatives  of  nouns  (S  111, 
Nos.  73-77).  These  are  -fata  to  fetch,  -tuwe  to  take  off,  ip  to  put 
ON  -gili  to  search  for,  -u  to  consume,  to  eat.  Owing  to  their 
meaning,  these  would  hardly  be  expected  to  occur  without  object,  and 
the}’^  are  always  suffixed  to  it — or  the  object  is  always  incorporated  with 
them.  In  the  texts  the  incorpox’ated  object  is  used  most  frequently  in 
phrases  in  which  the  action  is  performed  habitually  on  a certain  ob- 
ject, although  incorporated  forms  that  express  single  actions  that  are 
not  performed  habituall}’’  are  not  absent.  On  the  whole,  this  process 
does  not  appear  very  frequently  in  the  texts. 

tiqaanma'tirkin  (Kor.  Kam.  tiqoyanma'tekin)  orll  slaughter  rein- 
tinmi'i'kin  qa'at  (Kor.  Kam.  tmme'kin  qoya'wge)  deer 
q^na-talce' 6hi-lpi'nfige^  me  meat  give! 

giimni'n  e'kik  qji-kaW tel-Lpi' nfi-gin  my  son  money-give  him! 
vltti-ml(frkin  (Kor.  Kam.  u-m\a'ykin)  he  breaks  a stick 
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ri'lhi-tvilr'kin  (Kor.  Kam.  yi'lhi-ivi'ylcin)  he  cuts  a finger 
Tcale' -ipi'irkin  (Kor.  Kam.  panlca-ipe'Tcir})  he  puts  on  a cap 
qaa-ntTLo! avlcin  (Kor.  Kani.  (joya-n'nial tekiTi)  he  slaughters  reindeer 
tikoininto' rlcin  I take  out  glasses 
tileu'trpi' gtirlcm  I have  a headache 
geleu' tilvilin  he  cut  off  her  head  86.7 
nilautipa' tqen  she  boiled  heads  43.12 
natipa' tinat  they  boiled  fat  14.7 
nenaveripa' tqm  he  put  cloths  on  him  127.1 
ininpebare'ra  let  us  search  for  food  119.18 
valamna'lin  knife-whetter  {vala  knife)  44.4 
niqaa! nmatqen  he  slaughtered  reindeer  48.8,  11 
niqidmeviriu' qin  he  turned  the  upper  part  of  his  trousers  outside 
{qu'yim  upper  part  of  trousers;  viriu  to  turn  out)  46.7 
geleutirgi' tkutii  scratching  the  head  126.7 
nenxtvh'uwanla' qm  he  asks  for  clothing  126.10 
Ice'rgupg^  he  put  on  the  dress  52.9 
qare' thilpge^  follow  the  trail ! 52.8 
tjLi-lo^'lc  looking  for  the  entrance  131.1 
nitiLare' rqhi  searching  for  the  entrance  131.1 
qfiaunra' gtaty^  take  your  wife  home!  115.8 
va'la-ri'nfa  knife  holding  106.13 

gma'n  inenmuhigrelef  t-i-git  thou  art  the  cause  of  blood-vomiting 
93.11 

omqa' -penfa' tye^  they  attacked  the  bears  115.12 
Koryak: 

gayufiyupe' nyilmau  they  attacked  the  whale  Kor.  41.3 
gaqoleya' wage{qole\o\QG.\  lya'wa  to  use)  use  your  voice  ! Kor.  48.7 
qangekiplena'ilu  (to  be  used)  to  strike  the  fire  with  Kor.  30.7 
gavannintaJen  she  lost  a tooth  {vci' nvilnw  tooth)  Kor.  32.8 
The  attributes  of  the  object  may  be  included  in  the  compound. 

ti-maini-lau' ti-pi' gtirTcin  (Kor.  Kam.  ti-mai  'ni-la'wti-jji'lctikin)  I 
much  head  suffer 

V erbs  with  incorporated  object  are  intransitive.  They  may  be  made 
transitive,  however,  when  they  are  referred  to  a new  object. 

qaanma' arTcin  he  slaughters  reindeer 
qaanmi'rkin  he  slaughters  reindeer  for  him 

tiri'lhiivi' git  (Kor.  Kam.  tiyi'lhi6vi' gi)  I finger-cut  thee  (i.  e.,  I cut 
your  finger) 

In  a number  of  Koryak  examples  verbs  with  incorporated  object 
appear  as  elements  of  incorporated  complexes.  In  these  cases  they 
are  always  treated  as  intransitive  verbs. 
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bu-naw-i-um  hard-excrement-eating-woman  am  I Kor 

47.4 

tigi'lnu-fba'w-iy-um  snowshoe-strings-eating-woman  am  1 Kor.  47.4 
(c)  Verbs  with  incorporated  noun  expressing  instrumentality. 
etti-kipbe'wa  by  striking  with  a stick  48.10 
ni-ke' g-tegilinitku'qinet  groping  about  with  the  palms  73.26 
gamohUino'laat  they  are  covered  with  blood  91.27 
Koryak: 

I bilinmilula' tikm  he  licked  with  the  tongue  Kor.  56.3 

§ US.  Composition  of  VerJyal  Stems 

Compounds  consisting  of  two  verbal  stems  are  quite  common.  In 
all  of  these  the  first  stem  appears  as  qualifier  of  the  second  stem. 

te'rgi-pli'tke  finished  crying  27.11 

a! un-vZ’ na-tila' gti  with  easy  flying  motion  16.8 

nu-waqB-tva' (jenat  sitting  they  were  62.9 

qaini-pli'tkuk{Kov.  K^n\.  a' wyi-plitbuk)  eating  finishing  (i.  e.  after 
the  meal)  33.11  contains  the  stem  of  the  compound  verb 
qami-tva  to  eat. 

vi'yi-tiui'wunin  breathing  he  drew  them  in  61.4 
Kor}’ak: 

ga-mlawa-nka' w-\en  she  ceased  to  dance  Kor.  48.6 
g-awya' -nkaw-len  he  refused  to  eat  Kor.  51.  i 
gen’atixbat-paa-flvo' -lenat  to  send  them  away  ceased  began  they 
Kor.  72.2 

^119.  Adverbial  Cotnposition 

Intransitive  verbs  are  combined  with  verbal  stems  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  are  with  nouns,  and  then  assume  adverbial  functions. 
Stems  expressing  modality,  quality,  quantity,  appear  frequently  in 
this  position.  The  forms  are  quite  analogous  to  those  treated  in 
§ 116.3. 

ine-teh-inpi' Ihuum.  thou  hast  well  vanquished  me  17.7 

qa-tan-yoro-tukwa' t-y'b  arrange  the  sleeping-room  well  58.6 

tur-qi'tilm  newly  frozen  13.7 

tur-\ir^ tilin  newly  born  21.6 

tBr-kal^tino' q^nat  newly  adorned  ones  29.1 

lie-narau'tile  truly  wife-seeking  57.1 

a^qa'-rkila  badly  pursued  17.6 

tur-ewhwe’ tyi^  he  departed  just  now 

ti-ten-yilqa' tya^k  (Kor.  Kam.  ti-moH-yilqa' tik)  I slept  well 
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Koryak: 

aqaLapfUvo'ykm  looks  badly  Kor.  13.8 
ga-aqai'pahen  it  titled  badly  Kor.  34.9 
ga-qayiihiT.annivo'len  it  began  to  be  a little  light  Kor.  18.1 
ga-qa'yi-iulin  he  chopped  it  small  Kor.  53.6 
taft,-a' wy envoi  he  began  to  eat  well  Kor.  20.7 
ga-mdl-inai' vulen  he  bit  well  Kor.  41.4 
ga-mal-hinta' Vilen  he  fled  well  Kor.  41,7 
ga-tuyi-kviina' t-i-gUm  I have  recently  given  birth  Kor.  64.13 
Verbal  nouns  are  treated  in  the  same  way. 
a! rithi-tva' rkin  (Kor.  Kam.  a'yitni-tva'ykin)  you  are  lying  on  the 
side 

§ 120.  Multiple  Conn  position 

Compound  terms  may  include  more  than  two  elements  of  the  classes 
described  in  the  preceding  sections. 

d^qa'^-Ui' vini-ne'us'qat  (Kor,  Kam.  aqa'-lu'mna-na'wis'qat)  a bad, 
lazy  woman 

dauduwa'- gai'midi -lan'ldiflin  reindeer -breeder -rich -man  B,59.4. 
ian-e'idi-tm-poi'gin  a good,  heavy  ice-spear 

ti-mei'ni-leu' ti-pigtirkm  (Kor.  Kam.  ti-maini-lau' ti-pi'ktikin)  I 
greatly  head  am  aching 
qine-ti' in-mi' mil give  me  warm  water! 
ibu-wgi-ne'lirkin  heavily  breathing  he  becomes  (i.  e.  he  sighs) 
nU-ep-rilhi'linin  thimble-put-on-flnger,  the  second  finger 
t-uwd^'qu6i-lqdr-re'thit  I husband-destined  for  brought  to  thee 
(i.  e.  I brought  you  a suitoi’) 

Other  examples  have  been  given  before. 

§ 121.  Composition  in  Kamchadal 

The  composition  of  words  in  Kamchadal  is  quite  similar  to  that 
of  Chukchee  and  Koryak. 

Tc(tli-yu'nyu6x  (Chukchee  keli'li-r^w)  spotted  whale 
However,  the  collected  texts  show  that  the  use  of  compounds  is 
much  more  restricted.  Besides,  constructions  are  found  that  do  not 
agree  with  the  synthetic  method  of  Chukchee  and  Koryak. 
ni  mcx’in  p!%6!  child  being  a woman  (i.  e. , daughtei’) 

(Chukchee  nee'kik,  Kor.  Kam.  naw-a'kak  woman-child) 

In  Kamchadal  ololaxi^n  ki'sti^nd  smald  little  houses  the  adjec- 
tive remains  an  independent  word,  as  is  indicated  by  its  being  in 
the  plural  form. 

3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12 53 
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§ 122.  Consonantic  Shifts 

It  ha«  been  stated  before  that  the  consonants  I and  b are  closely  re- 
lated. A comparison  of  the  parallel  forms  in  I and  t show  that  the 
former  sound  applies  often  to  generalized  terms  and  continued  actions, 
white  the  latter  expresses  the  special  term  and  single  momentary 
action.  This  explanation  applies  well  enough  in  some  of  the  follow- 
ing examples,  but  not  b}’^  any  means  in  all  of  them. 

It  would  seem  as  though  this  process  were  no  longer  free.  Still,  a 
few  times  I heard  the  change  introduced  as  though  it  were  still 
functional: 

palomtE'lirkin  and  palomtE'lirkin  he  listened 
The  following  examples  will  illustrate  the  ditferences  in  meaning  of 
the  parallel  forms: 
leivu,  ieivu  to  walk 
I forms: 

ga'mga-notai'pil,  nild' vugitiet  they  traveled  through  every  country 
17.9 

garnga-vairge'pil  nilei''viiqin  he  ti'aveled  to  every  being  18.5 
nute's'qdlc  pagtalJcoi'p^  nilei'vugin  he  traveled  through  the  clefts 
of  the  ground  22.6 

j/ei'velqdi  Tcu'likd  ralai'vinnoi  an  orphan  child  shall  (from  now  on) 
travel  alone  24.10 

Icdmi'tild  lei'vuk  rd^'nutqditi  ge'ild  to  traveling  shaman  small 
things  must  be  given  25.9 

gdmna'n  atba'ta  lei'wukin  mi'ilhir  ’ give  you  the  means  of  trav- 
eling secretly  93.4 

atba'ta  qdld'wui^  walk  about  in  secret!  93.5 

notai'pd  lei'wulit  lu^'ninet  he  saw  them  walking  about  in  the  coun- 
try 113.11 

ia'm  nilei'vutku-i-gir  why  don’t  thou  wander  about  (all  the  trme) . 
87.18 
<5  forms: 

Lautitkma'ta  bei'wntkai^  he  walked  (for  a little  while)  on  the  heads 

8.6 

Tcita'm  mibd'vutkud^Tc  let  me  go  79.27;  80.10 
qla'ul  pOki'rgi^  beivutkulin  a man  arrived  walking  86.26 
irga'tikebei'vutkukdmi'tyffk  tomorrow  not  walking  let  me  be., 
i.  e.,  tonrorrow  I shall  not  go  87.9 

again  he  went  87.25;  88.1 

ne' me  ivei'vutkurlcm  he  was  going  (for  a short  while  andl 

once  only)  88.7 
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luwi  (initial),  Ivi  (medial);  txuwi  (initial),  tvi  (medial)  to  cut 
I forms: 

geleu'til/vilin  the  head  was  cut  off  86.7 
6 forms: 

netoitkui'vm^n  they  cut  it  off  27.3 

nine' ioiqin^  nine'nuqin  he  cut  it  and  ate  it  43.10  (see  also  72.18) 
nibvi' ikurkm  r<fw  he  was  cutting  the  whale  (when  the  other 
arrived  46.10) 

leLa' Ihiihin  gebei'lin  he  cut  the  eye  106.19 
ginonelti  tuwi'nin  he  cut  it  in  the  middle  109.33 
Tcile  (initial),  rkile  (medial) ; Tat  (initial),  rki6e  (medial)  to  follow 
a^qa'-rTcila  difficult  to  be  pursued  17.6 
Tcileu'  milva' wkwa^n  I should  not  be  able  to  follow  17.5 
Tala' wke^  she  followed  31.2  (here  a single  act) 
kiUnin  he  gave  pursuit  to  him  57.8 
i form: 

kitauta' txj(^  he  ran  off  quickly  57.5 
kipl  (initial),  rkipl  (medial);  kipt  (initial),  rkipt  (medial)  to  strike 
I forms: 

ki'plmen  um  leu'tik  he  struck  it  on  the  head  (as  he  was  accustomed 
to  do)  110.26 

ga'rkipliUn  he  struck  her  (until  she  let  go)  31.4 
i,  forms: 

E'nikit  kipti' tkanen  suddenly  he  struck  it  35.11 
nineninnutm' gin  etti-kip6e'wa  he  makes  it  swollen  by  striking 
with  sticks  48.10 

nenarkipkev! gin  he  gave  it  a push  53.5 
lilep  (initial),  hep  (medial);  tibep  (initial),  tep  (medial) 

I forms: 

liUpgi^  she  looked  up  7.6;  79.11;  see  also  107.14 
g&Le'pgi^  look  up!  79.11;  see  also  107.14 
Lile' purkin^hQ  looks'on 
6 form: 

Hiefpgi^  they  looked  about  86.22 
ritibdurkin  he  inspects 
talaiwu,  tabaiwu  to  strike 

nitalai'wugen  they  strike  him  59.7 
natalai'wuan  they  struck  him  once  59.5 
pli^  p6i  to  finish 

uwi'k  piy tkux'kin  his  body  becomes  readv 
tuwi'k-i-p6i'tkurkin  I become  ready-bodies,  i.  e.,  grown  up 
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-Iqiu  verbal  suffix  expressing  requested  action;  -s’qiu  verbal  suffix 
expressing  single  action 
I form: 

nitule' Iqiug^inet  they  would  come  to  steal  13.4 
6 (s')  forms: 

^anto's'qmUn  he  rushed  out  57.11 
qanigqeius’gi'wkutki  go  and  wake  them  up  at  once  56.3 
-llTcu  AMONG  A number;  -diJcu  INSIDE 
I form: 

utti'liTcn  among  the  trees 
6 forms: 

ple'lciiiTca  in  a boot  43.4 
wm'qu'mtiTcu  in  the  darkness  34.5 
-qal^  -qab  by  the  side  of 

raqro’lminqal  from  the  rear  side  of  the  house  51.10 
qinikqalb  by  thy  side  9.3 
-Iqa/n^  -s‘qd7i  top  ' 

I form: 

koivi'lqan  top  of  glacier  91.16 
b form: 

gi'this’qdn  surface  of  lake  144.3 
nute's'qan  surface  of  ground  98.24 

7nel-i  meb  like  to 


I form: 

md-uwd^'qub  it  seems  my  husband  49.9 


b forms: 

7mb-d^' qdlpe  somewhat  quick  45.10 
mab-eto' pel  a little  better  135.7 

A number  of  nouns  show  generally  the  I forms,  but  have  in  cases 
when  parts  of  the  object  or  special  forms  of  the  object  are  named 


b forma. 

yl'libhin  tongue  40.10 
ri'lhin  fingers 
(qlik)  man 

u'nel  thongseal 

mtmil  seal 


y^bi'tkibhin  tip  of  tongue  40.4 
ribhi'tkm  finger-tips 
qdbfjci'bhebq  the  man  trans- 
formed (similar  to  a man)  * 
uTiebi'bhm  thong  of  thongseal 
skin  102.13,  30 
memibe' bhin  thong  of  seal  skin 
134.31 


I See  also-Iqdn  abounding  in  (§104.39) 
t See  PubUcatlons  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  Vol.  VII,  p. 
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muLi  blood 


^amoie'pil^n  full  of  di’ied  blood 

68.2 


Also; 


tE'tirgivp  disease  133.7 
da^'iE  cold 


tEl  sick 
WIe  winter 

To  this  group  may  be  added,  as  also  dilfering  in  regard  to  the  spe- 
cific character  of  the  term : 


lu^'rlcin  he  sees 

lele'lhin  mitten 
U'glig  egg 
vel^'lhin  ear 

villi' ptirTcm  he  marks  the  ear 
(of  the  reindeer) 


tif-tu'mgin  or  lif-tii'mgin  old 
acquaintance  ( = seeing  com- 
panion) 

ie-mmgi' Linm  glove  ( = mitten 
hand) 

tig-i'-ttim  egg-shell  ( = egg- 
bone) 

vilu'-ttim  or  vitu'-ttim  auricu- 
lar bone 

eviiu'ptilci  (reindeer)  without 
ear-mark 


Attention  may  also  be  called  to  the  relation  between  the  nominal 
endings  -ihin  and  - Ihin,  which  have  been  treated  in  §§52,  53,  and  which 
may  also  be  considered  from  this  point  of  view,  -Ihin  being  used  in 
nouns  with  indefinite  meaning,  -ihin  in  those  indicating  particular 
representation  of  the  class  of  object. 

In  other  cases  the  forms  in  I and  i,  while  related,  do  not  differ  in 
their  more  or  less  specific  character,  but  in  other  ways: 


qulile' erkin  he  cries 

genMlin  it  is  broken 
umi'lin  aHo'fiet  the  whole  day 

afiqa'li-i'a'mkin  maritime  peo- 
ple 

the  hearty  one,  avenger 
(from  li'nlifi  heart,  lifiile' er- 
kin he  avenges) 


quiiie' erkin  he  shouts,  makes  a 
noise 

gemie' tkulin  broken  to  pieces 

Hmfii-io'fiet  or  'Q,mi'i-d‘io''mt 
a long  time 

afiqa' ii-ral  mkin  reindeer-breed- 
ers who  come  in  summer  to 
the  seashore 

iine'erkin  he  yearns  for  some- 
thing 


§§  123-124.  Numerals 
§ 123.  Introductory  MemarTes 

The  system  of  numbers  is  derived  from  manual  concepts.  Even 
the  expression  to  count  really  means  to  finger  (Chukchee  ri'lhirkin, 
Kor.  Kam.  yMkin,  he  counts  [from  stem  rilh-,  Kor.  Kam.  yiln,  fin- 
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gbr]  ),  In  a number  of  cases  the  relations  between  the  numerals  and 
manual  concepts  can  easily  be  given. 


Chukchee  Kor.  Knm. 

mi*Liflhi  mi’XifiZn  five 


am-niro' otlcen  — — eight 


qon'a' tifik%n  qonya'abmin  nine 


mmgi'tlcen  mingi'tten  ten 


Icilh/nlchi 


fifteen 


qli'Tckin  belong-  qhlc  twenty 

ING  TO  A MAN 


From  stem 

ming  hand  (con- 
tracted from  the 
absolute  form 
mingi'iiflin) 

am-fliro'Tcen  just 

THE  THIRD  (i.  e., 

of  the  second 
hand) 

qon-ija'ati  (Kor. 
Kam.  qon  ya'wati 
probably  one  be- 
hind i.  e.,  one  fin- 
ger left  over) 

BELONGING  TO  THE 
HANDS,  refers  evi- 
dently to  the  com- 
pletion of  the 
count  on  two 
hands 

may  be  derived 
from  stem  gitka'lh 
foot,  referring  to 
the  five  toes  of 
the  first  foot, 
added  to  the  ten 
fingers 

a man,  refers  to  all 
the  fingers  and 
toes.  The  form 
qlik  is  obsolete  in 
both  languages. 


Larger  numbers  are  composed  with  qli'Tckm  or  with  the  ordinary 

modern  word  qjUi'vl  (Kor.  Kam.  qla'wul)  man. 

The  term  qUg-qli'kkit  or  qli'kkhi  qla'ul  four  hundred  is  the  high- 
est term  of  the  older  Chukchee  numeration.  Every  number  higher 
than  four  hundred  is  called  ^lyeu'-te'gin  limit  of  knowledge.  In 
modern  times  this  term,  under  Russian  influence,  has  been  applied 
to  express  the  idea  of  one  thousand.  This  recalls  the  old  Russian 
term  for  ten  thousand  una  (Greek  yup^af),  which  literally  signifies 


DARKNESS. 
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In  Chukchee,  11,  12,  13,  etc.,  contain  the  particle  faWol  (also  pro- 
nounced j)a:rot)  BESIDES.  This  element,  however,  may  be  omitted. 
It  is  not  used  in  Koryak.  The  numbers  9,  14,  19,  99,  are  negative 
verbal  forms  containing  the  negative  prefix  and  suffix  e—Tc&lm  (see 


§ IH,  4). 

amingiikau'lc&lm  not  being  the  tenth 
akilhinkau'Tci:len  not  being  the  fifteenth,  etc. 

When  used  as  nouns,  all  numerals  may  take  post-positions.  When 
numerals  stand  with  nouns  with  post-positions,  they  form  compounds 
with  the  nouns  for  which  the  stems  without  affixes  are  used. 

m.ingit-kaU'tela  tatifLi-pli'tkea^k  I pay  my  debt  with  ten  rubles 
paper  money  {nun git  ten;  Icale'tol  scratched  one;  -a,  instru- 
mental; t- 1;  a6in  pliiko  to  finish) 

Numerals  are  also  compounded  with  personal  pronouns. 


Chukchee 

'hire-mu'  ri 
hh'o'-mgrfi 
hi're-tu'ri 
htre'rgeri 


Kor.  Karri. 

hi'ye-mu'yi 

niyo'-mu'yu 

'hi'ye-tu'yi 

'hiye'theilti 


we  two 
we  three 
ye  two 
they  two 


Numeral  adverbs  are  formed  with  the  suffix,  -^e,  -b'd  (Kor.  Kam.  -to) 
(see  § 112,  81),  from  the  stems  of  the  cardinal  numbers,  except  qune'da 
ONCE  (Kor.  qu'n'ab  Kor.  53.2),  which  is  derived  from  gun  single. 


hlra'ba  giwi'Tcinelc  on  passing  the  year  a fourth  time  12.8 
Distributives  are  formed  with  the  suffix  -yut\  (Kor.  Kam.  -yut 
[dual],-yM'w^/  [pi.],  see  § 112,  80),  from  the  stems  of  the  cardinal 
numbers.  In  Chukchee  they  have  also  the  prefix  em-  just  (§  113,  7). 
Ordinals  are  expressed  by  the  verbalized  numerals,  except  one. 
hireqe'urlcm  (Kor.  Kam.  hiyegi'wUcin)  he  is  double,  he  is  the 
second 

Collective  forms  are  derived  fi*om  the  numerals  with  the  suffix, 
-nleh  (Kor.  Kam.  -lah)  (see  § 124,  p.  841). 

The  Kamchadal  numerals  have  almost  been  lost,  and  their  place 
has  been  taken  by  Russian  numerals.  Only  the  first  four  numer- 
als are  still  in  use,  side  by  side  with  their  Russian  equivalents. 
The  word  liXne'jm  he  counts  is  also  derived  from  the  stem  liix 
FINGER  (absolute  form  Mxluxb). 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


14 


16 


Numerals 

1 

Cardinal 

kBni'fi, 

Iterative 

qun 

Ordinal 

2 

kasx,  ka'cix 

ntel 

nteUfiin 

3 

6ok 

6ol 

lo'lafla 

4 

6ak 

6al 

da'lafoa 

Tca'cix  Tccxo^n  two  dog8 
Ica'cxa^n  h‘l  two  mittens 
to'Tca^n  Icc'xo^n  three  dogs 

Kamchadal  qun  may  be  compared  with  Kor.  Kam.  qun  single. 
Kamchadal  idk  may  be  compared  with  Kor.  Kam.  niyo'x  three. 
Kamchadal  iak  may  be  compared  with  Kor.  Paren  filya'x  four. 
(perhaps  from  an  older  form  fiUa'x) 

§ 124i.  Cardinal  Numhers  and  Other  Derivatives 


Chukchee 

Enne'n",  Enne' - 
n'ie^n 
ni'rdfj 
niro'q 
nlra'q 
mi'  Li^n 
Eiina'n  ini' Linen 
fih'a' -ini'  Linen 
am-Hrro' otlc^n 
qon’ a' tifikhi 
aminqitkau'h&- 
len 

mingi'tlc^n 
mingi'tiTc  En- 
ne'n'  pa' rol 
mingi'tiTc  ni'rd 
pa'rol 

mingi'tik  nlro' 
pa'rol 

mingi'tik  nira' 
pa'rol 

oJcilhinTc  au'Tc  &- 
Im 

Icilhi'nTcen 


Koryak  Kamenskoye 

Enna'n 

fii'yax 
niyo'x 
na'yax 
mi' Linen 
Enna'n -mi' Linen 
na'  a-mi' Linen 
nlyo' -mi'  Lifien 

qonya!  alinin 

mingi'tten 
mingi'tik  snna'n 

mingi'tik  nl'ycaa 

mingi'tik  niyo'x 

mingi'tik  fia'yax 


Korj-ak  Paren 
Enndn' 

ni'tax 

niyo'x 

fbiya'x 

nn'Liilen 


mingi'tken 
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Chukchee.  Koryak  Kamenskoye. 

16  kilhi' niTcEnne' n’  mingi'tiTc  Enna'n  mi'- 

Linen 


mmgi'tiTc  qonya' aiinm 
qlik 


pa'rol 

Tcilhi'niTc  nlra' 

19  pa'rol 
eliklceu'Tc&lin 

20  qli'TcTcin 

21  qli'TcTciTc  Enne'n 

pa'rol 

30  qU'TcTcig  mingi'-  [qh'TciTc  mingi'tien 
tkenqxi'rol 

40  ni' raq-qli'TcTcin 

50  ni'rdq-q  li'TcTci  g 
m ing i'  iTcen 
pa'rol 


n’Tci 


60  niro'  q-gleHcTcm 


80  lilra'  q-qle’hlcm 

99  amiLiUqlelcTcau' - 
Tcilm 


Iniyo'x  mi'ngitu 
\ni'yax  qli'Tcit 
[na'yax  mi'ngitu 

(ni'yax  qli'lcit  e' 
mingi'tten 
mi' Linen  mi'ngitu 

(niyo'x  qh'Tcii 
Enna'n  miLinen  mi'n- 
gitu 

fia'yax  qh'Tcu 
Myo'x  mi'Lifien  mi'n- 
gitu 


100  miLinql&Tcken 


miLifien  qh'Tcu 
mingi'tten  mi'ngitu 
200  mingitqle'TcTcen  mingi'tien  qli'lcu 

400  qlig -qli'TcTcin  qliTc-qli'Tcu 

Numerals  are  verbalized  by  the  suffix  -eu  (Kor.  Kam.  -aw,  ~{i)w). 

Chukchee  Kor.  Kam. 

fiireqe' urTcin  Viiyeqi'wiTcin  he  is  double,  he  is  the 

second 

fllroqa'urTcin  filyoqa'weTcin  he  is  threefold,  he  is 

the  third 


nlefl  (Kor.  Kam.  -lafl)  with  numerals  form  collective  terms. 


Chukchee 

Enne'nlen 

nire'nlen 

nlrg'nlqn 

nlra'nlan 


Kor.  Kam. 

Enna'nlan 

niya'qlafi 

niyo'qlan 

naya'qlan 


a single  one 
two  together 
three  together 
four  together 
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§ 126-131.  Adverbs. 

§ 126.  MODAL  ADVERBS. 

Modal  adverbs  are  formed  by  means  of  the  inclusive  aflfix 
n(i)-eu,  (Kor,  Kam.  n(i)-au)  (see  p.  810.)  These  forms  are  parallel 
to  the  adjective  form  n(i)-qin  (see  § 49). 

n/me'Zeu  well  (Kor.  Kam.  nima'lau)  stem  Ch.meZ  (Kor.  Kam  mal) 
nime'leu  qatva'e  be  kind  (to  us) ! a common  form  of  prayer. 
nimei'neu  ga'tmUen  a^'ttin  he  made  a great  promise,  a dog  101.21 
nu'mkeu  Ici'wkiw  ni'nelqin  the  nights  passed  (there)  became 
many  108.8  (ki'wTciw  is  sing.;  nu'mkeu  adverb). 

These  forms  however  are  not  used  very  frequently,  especially  in 
Koryak.  In  most  cases  they  are  replaced  by  adverbial  composition 
(see  § 119,  p.  832). 

Kamchadal  -q  designates  adverbs. 

dmq  deeply  (adjective  o'mlax  deep) 
me'iaq  far  (adjective  me'talcvx  distant) 
kli'jhiq  shallowly  (adjective  kli'jhilax  shallow) 

Note. — I have  found  a few  forms  in  Kamchadal  which  corre- 
spond to  Koryak  forms: 

n'mi'ta  (Kor.  Kam.  n'mi'tau)  warily  (adjective  n'mi'tqin) 
nu’ra^  far. 

Other  adverbs  of  modality  are  derived  from  verbal  stems  in  an 
irregular  manner. 

a'tqeuma  (Kor.  Kam.  atiifiau  regular)  badly  R 62.72  (stem  d^qii, 
Kor.  Kam.  a^qa\  adjective  form  e'tqin,  Kor.  Kam.  a'Uin) 
me'tEn'ki  (me6<.mel  good;  En'ki  there)  well  67.22 

me'dEU'ku-wa'l-e-um  I am  a fairly  good  one  114.34.  Here  mei 
does  not  assume  ablaut  (see  p.  763) 
me'vinfe  slowly  (stem-nr;  adjective  form  ni'nfdqin  slow) 

A number  of  synthetical  bases  are  used  as  adverbs,  either  without 
any  change  or  mostly  with  added  -i ,-qi ,-aki ,-eti  which  are  locative  and 
and  allative  suffixes  (see  § 95).  The  same  bases  are  used  also  with 

va'lm  (Kor.  Kam.  i'tala^n),  (see  § 76). 

As  adverbs  they  always  have  the  ablaut,  those  without  suffix  as 
as  well  as  those  with  the  sufhx  although  the  locative  generally 

is  used  without  ablaut. 

Adverbs  without  suffixes  are  — 

o'ra  openly  121.30;  stem  ure  (Kor.  Kam.  o'yafl)  (see  p.  862.) 
oma'ka  (Kor.  Kam.  oma'ka  Kor.  61.2)  together;  stem  umeke 
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ye'ta  in  readiness  105.20,  slowly  64.17  stem  yite 

a'lva  (Kor.  Kam.  a'lvafl)  wrongly,  go  away!  Kor.  37.5  stem  elve 

(Kor.  Kam.  alya) 

With  suffix  -Jci,  -qi 

te'ia  of  cylindrical  form;  stem  fit. 

koulo'qi  (Kor.  Kam.  ko'lon)  round;  stem  kuwl. 

a'rkidi  (Kor.  Kam.  aykUa)  aslant,  stem  arki6  (Kor.  Kam.  ayki6) 

a'rkidi  qata'e  (Kor.  Kam.  ay'kiia  qata'wafl)  more  aslant! 

ve'ti  truly  120.24  (ye'te  107.8);  stem  vUh 

ve'tire  straight  (irregular) ; stem  veth  (adjective  form  nuwe'thdqen) 
ge'me  without  my  knowledge;  ge'mu  103.5  (Kor.  Kam.  a'mu 
Kor.  55.3).  This  form  is  designative;  stem  not  to 

know. 

rathema'un  Vfithout  my  knowledge  11.9.  The  affix  re eu.  is 

causative. 

gewe'ti  without  my  knowledge  120.37 ; stem  -(t)hiu  not  to  know; 
allative. 

pulhirra'ki  flatly ; stem  pilhim 

apaqa'Liin)  (Kor.  Kam.  apaqa'di)  face  downward;  stem  apaqati. 
pi'tvi,  pitva'ki  double;  stem  pitv 
e'mpa(fl),  empa'ki  downcast;  stem  imp 
ti'mla,  timla'ki  close  to;  stem  timl 
yi'dhiifl),  yidJia'ki  uninterrupted,  stem  yi6h 
and  several  others. 

Those  with  the  suffix  -eti,  -gti  express  a diminished  intensity  of 
the  adverbial  term: 

teute'ti  somewhat  low;  stem  Hut 
qahe'gti  somewhat  lazy;  stem  qaLi 
yerge'ti  somewhat  foolish;  stem  yurg  ^ 
qewregti  somewhat  hasty;  stem  qiwri 
taflHti  somewhat  better;  stem  tefl 

All  these  forms  combined  with  -va'lin  (Kor.  Kam  i'talan)  are  com- 
monly used  to  express  the  absolute  form  of  the  adjective. 

In  Chukchee  some  of  these  adverbs  may  form  with  the  prefix 
ti'nki  quite  (§  113,  4)  a kind  of  superlative. 

tiflk-a'tqeuma  quite  badly 
tink-d^'qdlpe  with  great  hurry 
tiliki-me'rinfe  quite  slowly 


> See  also  yoTgttu-wa'lUhin  a foolish  one  65.3. 
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Some  others  may  form  dimunitives,  as — 
kitidnn'u'qdi  very  little  118.6 
qaiaqan'e'qai  a trifle  more  106.6. 
di'mieqdi  very  near  100.15 
vi'n’VEqdi  very  cautiously  106.16. 

§ 126.  LOCATIVE  ADVERBS. 

For  demonstrative  adverbs  see  § 57. 


Chukchee. 


Koryak  Kam. 


ii’mis  103.9  near 

Ua'a  113.20  far 

Va'al,  ya'aii  119.29  in  the  rear 

atlo'ol  in  the  front,  earlier;  auo'ola  8.7  in  the  front,  down  the  coast 

flr^'l  68.35;  ftrgo'fta  123.7  above 

iu'tll  below 

t'uia-gulai'pil  from  below  131.5 

mro'  on  the  right  hand 

na'lJtn-kl,  Aal(,h)-e'ivkl;  stem  Hath, on  the  left  side 


lei'mik 

ya'wak 

ya'wal 

aUa“yol  Kor.  39.7 
gliho'l,  ftlho'la 
i'wlll 

mya' 

Ha'iHlA-qal,  tiaHle'U; 
flaiA 


stem 


TO'iEJi'kl  52.11;  stem  ro5A*,on  the  other  shore 

Aa'rfln;  stem  fla'Tfin  outside 

o'nmr  Inside 

onmilBkoi'pi  from  within  59.9 

e’mi  where  (is  it)  81.16 

flta,t'dlaq  near  the  surface 

i'iSa  nitva'nat  if  they  had  remained  on  the  surface  68.27. 
ro'nau  straight  ahead 

I'mla  close  by 


yoiiie'tl;  stem  yofft 
fla's-hin  Kor.  64.8 
aninka'iiku  Kor.  60.9 


(K.  K.  ya'nau,  Kamchadsl 

mi) 

(K.  K.  tl’mla,  Kamchadal 
a’mal) 


lUi'Thil  on  both  sides,  on  all  sides  129.24 

Tima' fit  farther  on,  beyond. 

a'lhild  side  by  side 

em-nu'flkl  inland  112.6 

wi'rri  on  the  back 

ya'gna  in  the  presence 

riafnaa'ki  {ri-yafna-u-ki;  ti—u  causative)  opposite  to  100.28 

kamlt'li  around 

am-lifa'nll  back  to  back 

ye'tir  half-way  109.1 

Tinere'  askance 

wolva'ki  across;  stem  wulv 

tulttt'li  lengthwise 

le'le  along 

qa'll,  qa’ia  close  to  (see  5 100.26) 

ai'gtpd  windward  111.10  (qif  odor  coming  with  the  wind;  -gpu  ablative).. 


ga'lflll  Ker.  58.2 
yimai'tl 
a'mta 
am-nuilik 
wA'ssHi  Kor.  30.3 


mal-volve'll,  volva'kl 
eu'letlA 


Most  of  these  may  form  compounds  with  nominal  and  verbal 
stems,  or  with  the  locative  of  the  noim. 


> The  form  rolhi'tl  to  the  other  shore  30.11  suggests  a nominal  stem. 

§ 126 
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nuwolvenafia'tvaqen  across  sitting  was  carried  145.3  (n(u) — gin 
nominalizing  prefix;  vmlv  across;  ineUe  to  sit  on  a sledge;  tva 
to  be) 

gumugga' gna  in  my  presence 
eulete'l-va'lin  of  elongated  shape  91.15 

ya'rau-liha'nlingad-va'lin  to  the  houses  from  the  other  side 
being  11.7 

te'rki-irgo'l  at  sunrise  104.16 
va'am-girgogda'gti  up  river  119.14 
kamle'ii  -ya'rak  around  the  tent  104.20 

yoro'wti  TcamZe'li  sleeping  room  all  around  12.10  {yoro'wti  al- 
lative) 

ve'emiTc  va'e^  ga'6a  he  lived  close  to  the  river  122.8 
Nota'rmeflgada  close  to  Nota'rmen  121.10 


§ 127.  Temporal  Adverbs. 


Chukchee 

Kor.  Kam. 

Kamchadal 

ti'te 

ti'ta  Kor.  27.7 

i'te 

when 

E'n’Tci 

En'fbite'q 

E'nki  Kor.  39.2 

knoFn,  nur 

then 
of  late 

lu'mnal^.l 

gu'mlan^ov.  84.11  te'nax 

again 

pi'tkd-lumfia 

- 

double  again,  i.e. 
the  third  time 

ya'net  43.9 

ya'not 

at  first 

yep 

ye'ppe 

— 

still 

te'le  7.1 

in  olden  times 

telenye'p  112.20  ankiyep 

— 

long  ago 

tite'ep 

titoo'n 

from  what  time 
on,  after  a long 
time  Kor.  57.5 

gi'nmil  83.19 

— 

i^ne 

recently 

ginmiye'p 

■ 

from  recent  time 
on 

21.1;  36.9 

a'6hi  Kor.  30.9 

ndn 

now,  at  present 

ai'vE 

ai'give  Kor.  78.26 

a'tintk 

yesterday 

aivEud'a'p 

{g,iVEfi-yep) 

from  yesterday 
on 

aigdon 

aigoond'a'p 

{g,igoon-yep) 

qlank 

lately 

from  late  times 
on 

irga'iiTc 

miti'w  Kor.  21.8 

a'jujk 

to-morrow 

Tcitu'r 

Tcituje'p 

(kitur-yep) 

vo'  tin-ai'nun 

i'xiltu 

last  year 
from  last  year  on 
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Chuckchee  Kor.  Kara. 

Kamchadal 

Tcitur-flo'on 

yawri'nak 
pe'Le  20.2 

ya'wyin 

taL' a' na7ik 

pi'tkd-yavmalc 

— 

Ht  17. Q 



pa'nena  54.9 

pa'nena 
Kor.  15.6 

l'ne,%'nefill?.ll 

— 

quli'ninelc 

quli'nilcaTc 

aieTc  118.20 
na'  nEnqai 

va^yuTc  Kor. 
21.3  va^'ak 
Kor.  56.5 

qole-t-aHo' 

qolti-alo' 

aivE  na'nen- 

aigiv-ai'  gi- 

qab 

vebna 

jmibibo'fiU 

a'mnub,  Kor. 

bZ.l,a'wun 
a'mfLut  Kor. 

Tcdnbpol 

54.5 

a' rrikiniio  112.?,  

(e'mfc/Ti  every)  

io  probably 
analogous 
to  tc  nu- 
meral ad- 
verbial ; 
a sufl&x) 

ai'flum  Kor. 

61.1 

a'rrdiifi 

qiHi'-thi'wiTc  

biq-etuwd'Tc  44.4  

yu'Jaq  Kor. 

16.2;  64.10 
wu^'tku  iDu^'tiu  Kor. 

31.2;  41.2; 

47.9;  80.2 

wo*'tvafl  Kor. 

96.8 

§ 127 


many  a year  ago 
next  year 
soon 

the  year  after 
next 

beforejthis 
another  time 

early 

afterwards 

day  after  to-mor- 
row 

day  before  yes- 
terday 
always 


all  the  time 


long  ago 

after  that  Kor. 
II 

in  future  years 
all  at  once 
(6iq  see  § 
113.13) 

for  a long  time 


just  then 
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Kor.  Kam.  Kamchadal 

after  a while  (see 
Uo'pel  Ch.) 

un^'tku 

itu^'pil 

akila^'6  Kor.  

27.4;  28.3 
akila^'t  Kor. 

27.5 

just  now 

ve'tha-go'nom 

Kor.  56.10  

just  now 

pi6e'  Kor.  14.11 

for  a while 

qom  Kor.  70.14 

after  a while 



qu'lin  Kor.  60.2 

afterwards 

— 

fbjnvo'q  Kor.  13.5 

many  a time 

A number  of  these  are  adverbial  phrases: 

quU'ninek  at  something  else  (from  quli  some,  ni'lcek  see  p.  731). 
qoU-t-a^lo'  another  day 
imiiiio'fket  all  days 
irga'iilc  on  to-morrow,  etc. 

Other  adverbial  terms  are  derived  by  means  of  post-positions  from 
the  forms  here  given. 

irgate'ti  towards  to-morrow 
irga'thupu  from  to-morrow 

Others,  like  lumfui  again,  yanet  at  first,  do  not  take  post-positions. 
Seasons  of  the  year,  sections  of  the  day  and  night  are  expressed 
by  the  locative — 

wulqdtvi'lc  in  the  evening  time  120.3  (wu'lg  darkness  -tvi  to  at- 
tain a certain  quality  §110,  68) 

Id^le'fiki  in  the  winter  51.1  (stem  IdHefi) 

irgiro'Tc  at  dawn  (^rg  dawn;  -ru:  phenomena  of  nature  (§110,  71) 
Following  are  some  examples  of  their  use. 
yep  still 

yep  vm'Jcvm  ya'rafli  na'gam  but  the  tent  was  still  stone  107.11 
yep  irgiro'ka  while  (the  day)  was  not  yet  dawning  56.8 
mi'nkri  re'lgu  va'ma  yep  while  he  is  still  in  the  inner  room  1 35.15 
telen-^e'p  in  olden  times  61.5 

belonging  to  olden  times  61.5 
yep  e'6hi  not  yet 
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<fl'nmllkin  lately 

e'nmen  lu'ur  gi'nmilkin  ro'o  then  there  was  the  one  who  had 
lately  been  eaten  35.9 

Tne'mElqai  gi’nmilkin  sni'n  timyo'  yarro'nen  the  seal  he  had  lately 
killed,  he  put  in  his  bosom  43.8 
gi'nmilkin  lo^’o  the  one  recently  seen  104.8- 
pe'nin{e)  as  before 

pe'nin  nima'yEnganathin  of  large  size  as  before  20.5 
pe'nin  Eni'n  i'yitkin  lu^'lqal  it  was  his  face  as  before  77.14 
pe'nin  tautawa'tilin  as  before  he  barked  104.13 
peninei'-git  Id'wul-i-yit  from  olden  times  on  thou  art  travelling 
133.12' 

pa'nena  releulewe'urkin  will  you  as  before  do  wrong  ? 20.12-21.1 
pa'nena  nikitima'tgen  he  was  as  before  extending  his  hands  47.8 
qan've'r  e'nmen  irga'tik  pa'nena  vmlqdtvi'i^  at  this  time  then  in 
the  morning  it  became  as  before  dark  54.9 
^o'onqan  panena'gti  genlete'td  that  to  the  former  (place)  is  carried 
133.2 
Koryak : 

assa'kin  pa'nin  gayo^'olen  the  one  of  the  other  day  (who) 
before  had  found  him  Kor.  52.6 
pa'nena  . . . ga'npilen  another  time  he  stuffed  it  in  Kor.  15.6 
qa'vmn  pani'ta  mi'kinak  nayamata'ge  though  some  time  thou 
wilt  marry  some  one  Kor.  78.17 
pa'ninau  va6a'pgi6flu  . . . the  scars  of  former  times  Kcr.  86.1 

Cit  FORMERLY 

a'mEU  iit  gumu'w-di'mgutd  a^qa'-rkila  ^ene'l-i-um  before  this,  in 
my  own  mind,  I have  become  one  who  can  hardly  be  pursued 
17.6 

snqa'n  ui'fld  6it  efle'flkdlin  that  one  formerly  had  no  spirits  60.1 
6it  vai  ke'lE  Ediaka'ta  nilei'wuqin  formerly  there  ke'lE  wandered 
outside  61.6 

qaUo'qum  iit  kime'k  me' iEwku-wa'l-eum  in  truth  formerly  I was 
a fairly  good  one  114.34 

tit  dm  vmtkekinei' -gdm  formerly  I belonged  to  this  place  97.10 
guiwele' Li'n  iit  one  who  had  formerly  had  evil  charms  50.11 
iit  mitu'ren'mik  Bli  ge'nu  fli'rd-mu'ri  before  we  were  born  to 
father,  we  two  R44.2-3 

The  following  example  seems  to  refer  to  the  future: 
iit  Ehigiqai' gdpu  ta'a^t  e'un  ui'fla  after  some  time  they  passed  by 
the  father’s  place  and  (there  was)  nothing  109.34-35 
tele  in  olden  times 

te'le  e'nmen  . . . ndqaliii'tqinet  in  olden  times,  then  they  were 
at  war  7.1 
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pe'Le  soon 

naqa'm  pe'ie  numqitvi' gin  but  soon  it  decreased  in  size  20.2 
pe'ze  fim^'Uin  topa'wTcwe^  soon  the  bitch  was  104.7 
a' chi  va'n  this  time 

a6hi  va'n  go'npu  mala'ti  this  time  it  grew  much  better  Kor. 
20.5-6 

e'dhi-van  ti'nmin  this  time  I killed  her  (Lesna)  Kor.  97.13 
a6M  va'n  gaye'm  this  time  not  Kor.  54.3  (see  also  Kor.  20.5; 
54.3) 

a' chi  just  now  (i.  e.  before  a little  while) 

a'6Tii  ni'w-i-gi  ganga'tiylcin  now  you  said,  "it  burns”  Kor  30.9 
adJii'Tcin  nenenaye'ye-ge?  wert  thou  looking  for  it  just  now? 
Kor.  49.8-9 

aihiTci'du-ai'naTca  now  do  not  cry!  Kor.  60.7 
I See  also  Kor.  68.13 

§128.  Miscellaneous  Adverbs  and  Conjunctions,  Chukchee. 

On  the  following  pages  I give  a list  of  adverbs  and  conjunctions 
without  attempting  to  differentiate  between  the  two  groups.  The 
meaning  of  many  of  the  adverbail  or  connective  particles  is  so  un- 
certain that  a division  seems  hardly  possible.  Many  of  them  have 
such  nice  shades  of  meaning  that  they  can  not  be  rendered  ade- 
quately in  English. 

The  use  of  such  particles  is  much  more  extended  in  Chukchee 
than  in  Koryak.  In  Kamchadal  most  of  the  particles,  particularly 
most  conjunctions  have  been  lost  and  replaced  by  Russian  loan- 
words. 

The  particles  occur  frequently  in  groups  as  will  be  seen  for  in- 
stance in  the  use  of  um,  Eto'n,  a'msn,  etc.  Some  are  always  post- 
positional and  tend  to  unite  phonetically  with  the  word  they  modify 
(see  examples  under  um) 

Um,  im,  -7)1  an  emphatic  adverb.  It  is  always  postpositional 
and  seems  to  emphasize  the  word  to  which  it  is  attached 
Following  nouns: 

snfa  q -fle'us'qdt  Um  . . . yanra'gtazen  then  the  woman 
took  it  home  28.5-6 

penyo'lhin  um  nlete'ty¥  the  hearth  blazed  up  32.3 
wu  rgirgin  Um  vai  ge'pkizin  the  noise  reached  there  32.13 
inpina'dlin  um  szi'gm  gefte'wdnd  the  old  father  and  his  wife  33.9 
3045°— Bull.  40,  pt.  2—12 54  s 
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KTiqa'n  E'n'Ta  erre'6  fie'us'qdt,  . . . qora'Jc  um  uwd^'qui  there  was 
only  she  the  woman,  . . . with  the  reindeer  (was)  the  hus- 
band 51.9-10 

uwd‘'qu6itd  um  by  the  husband  39. G 
yorou'ti  um  to  the  sleeping  room  39.10 
Following  pronouns: 

wo'tqan  um  vai  this  one  here  45.12  ' 

Enqa'n  um  vi'n-vi  te'rgilin  this  one  who  was  weeping  secretly  49.1 
gumna'n  um  I 137.1 
Following  verbs: 

teqe'lignin  Um  a'mi  she  made  a cap  too  28.8 
ye'tti-m  vai  she  came  there  29.13 
qapleta't  dm  qora'ni  the  reindeer  fell  down  51.G 
guq,  gemi's'qdlin  dm,  a'ni  it  is  deep!  53.1 
minpela'a^n  dm  let  us  leave  it  53.1 
The  emphatic  dm  appears  frequently  in  combination  with  other 
particles.  Examples  of  these  will  be  fouifd  on  the  following  pages, 
j'mf  also,  furthermore, 

I'mi  am-vjyc'ivgd  gi'lhin  naranaudo'fiin  furthermore,  by  only 
breathing  on  the  skin,  he  shall  be  cured  24.4-5 
i'git  I'mi  yei'velqdi  Icu'lilcd  roilai'viddoi  furthermore,  from  now 
on  an  orphan  child  may  travel  alone  24.10 
imi  fioufLOu'lifb  in  e'te  wu'tku  epki'rkdlin  g d'nurlc  not  even  a 
hair  here  would  reach  me  93.6 

i'gir  I'mi  Nota's'qa-Va'irgin  narataaro'nidonm  from  now  on, 
furthermore,  the  Ground-Beings  shall  be  given  sacrifices  25.1-2 
snqa'at  gei'lqdieet  I'mid  they  also  were  sleeping  55.2 
jna'n  exhortative  particle 

pu'ru  ina'n  wo'tqan  va'ls  mi'ilhir  in  exchange  let  me  give  thee 
this  knife  15.12  (see  also  93.30;  103.31;  104.3) 
ina'n  am-taaro'da  qdUi'giiki  no'ta-mla' irgitkon  only  with  sacri- 
fices provide  the  ground-crevices  24.1-2 
le'uti-tELe^n  ina'n  nanwa'qoa^n  let  the  head-sufferer  be  seated. 

45.11 

In  the  following  example  ina'n  appears  with  the  future. 
ina'n  tre'etyd^  mei-d^'qdlpe  I shall  come  quickly  45.9-10 
The  following  are  probably  derived  from  the  demonstrative 
stem  En- 

E'niklt  all  at  once  , 

na'qam  s'nikit  poi'ga  niti'npdqH  dm  but  aU  at  once  they  s 

him  with  a spear  36.2 
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In  most  cases  s'nilcit  appears  in  coordinate  clauses  and  may  be 
translated  as  soon  as 

e'nmen  E'nikit  rilu'tku  then  all  at  once  he  moved  16.6 
E'nikit  uwi'Tc  Tapdi'tkenen  (as  soon  as)  he  struck  the  body  (i.  e. 
himself)  35.11 

E'niht  Um  naramata'grt  (as  soon  as)  they  will  take  thee  36.9-10 
E'nikit  gai'mi'din  nigite'd^n  (as  soon  as)  they  looked  upon  the 
wealth  107.16 

E'nikit  redipe'tyd^  (as  soon  as)  you  will  be  submerged  114.22 
E'nikit  ne'rgid^n  ilule'tyi^  as  soon  as  he  was  loose  he  stirred  102.25 
E'nikim  gite'nin  ...  as  soon  as  he  looked  on  it  23.9 
Enna'nl  in  like  manner 
Enra'q  then  (see  under  e'nmen) 

Enqana'ta  therefore  (instnunental  of  Enga'n,  by  that) 

Enqana'ta  E'nqu  tilgi'rkinet  therefore  I gave  them  up  K.46.39 
Enqana'ta  fio'i-e-dm  gene'l-4-um  therefore  I become  poor  R45.28 
gafio'twey-gum  Enqana'ta  qo'n-pu  therefore  I became  quite  poor 
R45.28  ■ 

Enqana'ta  ilva'-neta'gti  titegge'flirkin  therefore  I wish  for  the 
wild  reindeer  country  E,46.52 

Enqana'ta  6au6uwa'^a'mki6ha  a^'ttin  niggi'pqin  therefore  the 
reindeer  breeding  people  keep  dogs  R,53!31 
Eri’ke'mTr,  Eivqe'mlr,  En'ke'mir  e'ur  moreover  (see  also 
aike'mira) 

Ewqe'mir  e'ur  a^qa' -ra'mkiihin  ya^'rat  moreover,  they  are  very 
bad  people  R 53.20-21 
Ervqam  then  (see  under  e'nmen) 

En'fiata'l  this  time. 

En’fiata'l  um  li'iti'Zhi  -gir  from  now  on  I shall  know  thee  93.21 
En’fiata'l  Enqa'n  ru'nin  this  time  she  ate  90.6 
En’fiata'l  afiqafiqadagti  . . . ri'ntininet  this  time  she  threw  them 
seaward  49.6 

En’fiata'l  kirvete'ru  qinetei'kitik  horn,  now  on  jostle  me!  (literally 
with  elbow  jostling  do  me)  61.3 

En’fiata'l  um  revi^'ntik  this  time  (if  you  do  so)  you  will  die  64.19 
En’fiata'l  um  qalheqami'tvatik  of  that  you  may  eat  your  fill  65.31 
En’fiata'l  um  qa’s’qdte'wkwi^  this  time  he  did  it  in  earnest  83.20 
En’fiata'l  Um  lu-ora'weLan  this  time  they  were  real  people  84.29 
En’fiata'l  um  i'ppe  gina'n  i'me  rd^'nut  em-ginfi'td  nine'nti-git 
this  time  evidently  you  for  everything  lie  in  ambush  93.20  ' 
En’fiata'l  dm  na'nmirkin-e-git  this  time  he  will  kill  you  114.32 
En’fiata'l  Enqa'n  errUtegin  this  time  it  is  ended  R4.50 
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'nkri  gratis 
EwflVw  thus 

nigno'pitva'qen  Ervfli'n'  iri'diku  he  remained  crouching  thus  in 
his  coat  7.4 

Ewnl'n'  Urn  flan  nipiu'riqin  thus  that  one  plunged  along  8.11-12 
qagno'pge^  . . . En'fii'n"  crouch  down  thus  32.4 
e'he  En'fii'n'  va'la  inenu'kali-muri  not  of  [thus  being]  such  we 
eat  34.9-35.1 

Also  9.4;  15.4;  90.1,  10;  94.1;  95.34;  105.17 
En-flu  thus 

E'n'flu-wa'l-e-git  such  a one  art  thou  70.25 
En'fiU-wa'li-ie're  such  are  you  106.28 
E'n'Hot  thus 

ni'wkwd^n  s'n'flot  they  spoke  thus  78.4 
H'wkwd^k  E'nflot  I say  thus  15.8 
ELo'n  emphatic  particle 
gik  ELo'n  oh!  10.1 

ELo'n  ginni'ku  ne'lydH  now  they  became  (our)  game  12.2 
yik,  e'nmen  flipe'dH.  ELo'n  re'mkin  tumge'wkm^  oh,  they  landed. 

Now  the  people  became  friendly  14.1 
ELo'n  En'flu'-wa'le-grt  such  a one  art  thou  21.11 
ELo'n  mirri'wkut-Tiit  let  us  bind  thee  23.8 
ia'm  ELo'n  ten'fle'urkin  why  doest  thou  laugh?  30.3 
ELo'n  nara'nmugit  they  will  kill  thee  37.10 
ELo'n  vai  tiyi'lirkin-i-git  this  one  I give  thee  104.1 
ELo'n  gina'n  ELo'n  Piti'yfl-i-git  thou  art  Rheum  103.21 
i'git  dm  Eto'n  but  now!  123.18 
Here  belongs  also — 

c'miion  somewhere  97.23;  121.1  (<emi-ELo'n) 
e'mitonai'flin  (augmentative  of  e'miwn)  43.6 
awe'tiiwaq  suddenly,  at  once 

awe'tv/waq  ewkw^'tyi^  suddenly  he  left  R 13.27 
yilg-awe'tuwaq  flans' qati'yflin  orgu'tkini  kenema'nnen  at  once 
he  tied  the  girl  to  the  sledge  R 13.23 
a'niEU  urn  ELo'n  expresses  displeasure,  somewhat  like  German 
“aber  doch”  without  disjunctive  meaning. 
gik,  a'msn  urn  ELo'n  notas'qa'wkwe^  Oh,  the  land  is  near  8.8 

(“aber  das  Land  ist  doch  nahe”) 
guq,  a'mEn  dm  Ew'n  bi'mquk  pUa'arkin  oh,  some  are  leaving  8.9. 
guq,  a'mEn  dm  Ew'n  . . . re'mkin  qdiflunre'lqid  oh,  the  people 

will  come  10.3-4  • on  o. 

guq,  a'mEn  dm  Ew'n  minmkurkin-i'-git  let  us  tie  thee  20.0; 

see  also  23.13 
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a'msn  iim  elo'u  e^'tqi  nintewimin'ge't-v-um  I was  badly  tortured 
by  them  21.9 

a'mEn  Hm  elo'u  Nota's'qa-Va'irga  in%'wTcw¥  I am  told  by  the 
Ground-Beings  23.11-12 

gug,  elo'u  um  a'ruEu  ga'mga-vairge'pu  timete'wkwd^Tc  among 
all  beings  I could  not  do  it  18.9 

elo'u  iiru  a'ruEu,  wotqauai'fiiu  elo'u  garaqetha' lcu  that  big  one, 
what  has  the  bad  one  done!  31.9 
aruEu  um  elo'u  wot  uwd^'quditd  ai'mak  em  e^'lu  getei'kiliu  this 
husband  made  the  whole  carcass  into  excrement  81.11 
a'ntEu  Um  elo'u  Ue'us'qdt-i-gir  so  you  are  the  woman  136.15 
a'fnEti  seems  to  introduce  an  unexpected  event — and  then  unex- 
pectedly or  to  introduce  an  entirely  new  idea,  to  which  emphasis 
is  given  40.4;  41.12. 

a’mEii  um  e' nmen  j>enyo' Ihin  nuurgirge' tqin  and  then  unexpectedly 
the  hearth  made  a noise  32.8 

e'nmen  Um  uwd'qut  qla'ul  a'lUEu  um  nitvetia'qhi  wulli-e! rdqaia 
a'mEn  Um  vai  li'i-ten-evirdlin  then  the  man,  the  husband,  was 
standing  there  unexpectedly  with  a little  thin  fur  shirt,  unex- 
pectedly really  well  clothed  33.2 
also  24.1;  29.11;  33.11;  39.3,  4,  5;  38.9,  11;  81.1;  88.8 
am,  a'mEn  oh!  (another  idea)  56.8 
— , a'msn-!  58.7 

a'mEu-Um  8.10;  9.5;  13.10;  9.13;  39.3;  58.5;  65.20;  77.29*  80  25* 
89.9;  93.31;  99.1;  101.2  » * «, 

a'minam  { = amEn-Um  15.10) 
a'mEn  Um  not!  such  a one  98.33 

a'mEn  Um  elo'u  8.8,  9;  10.3;  39.1,  13;  41.6;  64.1;  81.11;  elo'u 
^ um  aruEu  31.9  (see  under  elo'u)  it  should  not  be  expected,  but 
aruEu  Um  qare'm  16.9;  a'mEn  qarem  but  I will  not!  16.1 
a'mEn  Um  naqa'rn  39.4;  na'qam  a'lnsn  63.11;  however 
venli'i  Um  a'msn  40.7 

a' ml 


tepe'liguiu  Um  a' mi  she  made  a cap  too  28.8 

namauaqa'gdinm  Um  a'mi  geggeu'liu  the  little  child  awoke  55  3 
teteuye  jp  Um  a' mi  long  ago  61.5-6 

kirga  m um  a' mi  . . . well  (if  you  had  found  him)  121.4 
a'ni  an  emphatic  particle  ( ?) 

e'umeua'ui  qduu'r  quu  uute's'qdu  then  certainly  just  like  ground 


e'umeu  a'ui  gilu'tkuliu  then  she  practised  shamanism 
also  39.8,  9;  40.4;  102.15;  104.35;  105.2,  15;  109.32) 
geceuite  l%u  Um  a'ui  she  was  startled  29.6-7 


39.7  (see 
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genpeu'lin  iim  a'ni  he  became  quite  decrepit  107.26 
a'ni,geilitkoi'vulin  u'lckdm,  so  they  distributed  vessels  14.1 
a'ni,gilu'ikuLin  he  beat  the  drum  lt)7.9 
a'ni ,getipeine'lin  he  continued  to  sing  102.17 
a'ni  a'ttau  for  no  particular  object  30.4 
a'ni  qu'num,ganto'e^  oh,  look  here!  come  out!  81.27 
atau'  without  purpose;  for  no  particular  reason;  it  does  not  matter 
atau',  Wen  re'qdrkin  (you  went  to  no  purpose)  what  is  the  matter 
with  thee?  18.6 

atau',  le^'nve  (to  no  purpose,  only)  in  order  to  be  looked  at  19.2 
(also  19.6;  23.1;  30.4;  48.12;  125.1,6) 
ata'um  ni'rgipa'iqen  to  no  purpose  was  he  discussed  15.7 
gWnkeli'y-gir,  a'ttau  it  is  your  (own)  tattooed  face;  (you  act)  to 
no  purpose  77.8 

attau'  girgo'l-qla'ide  nine'lhdqin  for  no  particular  reason  he 
takes  it  for  the  man  above  124.6-7 
guq,  attau'-qun  o'rgoor  ye'taqdtdi'gin  just  get  (your)  sledge  ready 
105.20  (see  also  119.18) 

e,  gu'nd,  a'ttau  oh,  well,  it  does  not  matter  78.7 

guk,  attau'  gumi'k  oh,  it  does  not  matter,  with  me  (sit  down)  78.24 

ach^'mira,  avh^' niira~fl~e'ur  moreover  (see  also  m'ke'mir) 

a'liml  disjunctive 

a'hmi  alo^ka'gti  va'ls^m  although  I am  invisible  22.10 
a'hmi  va'lE  ra'qalqal  however,  there  is  no  need  of  the  knife  57.4 
ka'ko,  a'hmi  inelu^'kdlinet  he  has  not  seen  them  anyway  70.32 
va'am  tile'lit  a'hmi  lu'ur  nan  titqd' nninet  but  it  swallowed  them 
71.3 

a'hmi  quwalo'murkin  um  ve'ti  do  obey!  88.10 
a'hmi  ene'ndm  however,  he  was  a shaman  105.1 
a'hmi  kanvagra'nnoi  he  really  gave  a start  101.16-17 

a’-lH' tn,fla  expresses  surprise  (see  Id'mna) 

g.uq,  a-lu'mna  qai've  git  oh,  is  that  so,  is  it  thou?  97.13 

o-Zu'rufla  is  that  so  ? i21.1;  125.7 

a-lu'mna  no' on  me'nin  who  was  here?  109.21 

a^'qdlpe  quickly  122.2 
ei'uJc,  ai'fth 

ina'n  ai'ek  neu^tte'pik  trenurete'ur  let  me  in  due  time  make  it 
appear  (be  born)  through  a female  dog  121.31 
qik,gini'k  ei'uk  ekdlu'k  oh,  in  due  time  (I  see)  thee  at  last  19.4 
m-qa'm  ina'n  ai'ek  . . . re' eZya*  then  after  a while  . . . he  shall 
come  83.5-7 
Also  118.20 
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e'tm  seems  to  be  a connective  with  weak  temporal  tone. 

mi'nkri,  e'nmen,  ge'mge-ni'lcin  fli'nqai  nena' gtoqen,  e'un  navi^'qin 
how,  then  to  whomsoever  a child  is  born,  and  (then)  it  dies  20.8 
fli'lJid  ge'wkuhin  e'un  ninenlipe'tqdet  with  thongs  he  is  tied  and 
he  breaks  them  20.9 

e'ur  puki'rgi^  e'un  nelki'nkdH  then  she  came  and  they  had  gone 
abroad  31.2 

e'ur  Enga'n  d^'ttwet  geti'nefieLin,  e'un  gepli'tkuleet  and  that  boat 
was  loaded  and  they  had  finished  31.1 
qagno'pge^  . . . e'un  eie'pkd  sit  with  head  bent  down  . . . and 
do  not  look  32.4-5 

“en-fie'  eLe'pkd,”  e'unwalo'mge^  “Do  not  look!”  and  she  obeyed 
e'un  nine'dviqin  and  they  cut  it  72.18 

e'un  gepelqdrudeu'linet  ne'wanti  and  their  wives  had  become  de- 
crepit with  age  72.29 

6eq-alvam-va'lit,  e'un  I'pe  kele'td  gayo^'laat  how  very  extraordi- 
nary! and  evidently  they  are  visited  by  kelet  106.8 
e'nmen  e'un  E'n'ki  nitva'qen  i'me-rd^'nut  and  then  there  was 
everything  106.32 

e'un  yara'ne  nine'lqin  and  it  became  a house  107.14 
gik,  ripe't  um  e'un!  (now  they  are  coming!)  11.10 
gik,  neqe'm  e'un  qare'm  e'un,  gik  oh,  but  it  was  not  there  27.11 
gai'midin  nigite'd^n,  e'un  kukwa't-koko'nalhin  they  looked  at  the 
wealth  and  all  was  turned  into  dry  leaves  107.16 

Note;  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  prefix  e'un^  actual,  prin- 
cipal, as  in  principal  herd;  a'un-geta' gti  just  in  their 

SIGHT  83.28 

eur,  etir-um  is  connective  and  with  the  added  connotation  at 
THAT  time;  it  always  refers  to  two  events  taking  place  at  the 
time. 

ra' gtia^t,  Eii'qa'm  dur  lumnena'^  they  went  home,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  also  followed  120.26 

e'wr  girgironta' Len , a^'Uwila  nitamitaqtn  at  that  time  the  dawn 
came,  (and)  a boat’s  crew  crept  up  to  him  10.9 
e'urj'irka'tai'unin,  E'ur  yi'lqd  narayo^' git,  muru'wmil  qaine'i” 
at  that  time  the  walrus  said  to  him,  “At  the  time  when  sleep 
overtakes  you,  roar  like  we  (do)”  10.6 
e'ur  Um  qoHaro'aH,  Aiwliuanpina! bhdqai  gi'ulin  at  the  time  ivhen 
they  began  to  make  a noise,  the  little  old  St.  Lawrence  Island 
man  said  11.10 

a^'ttwu-ye'nki  nigite'qin,  e'ur  um  geyi'rehin  they  looked  into  the 
canoe  and  at  that  time  it  was  full  67.6 

e'ur  is  used  also  quite  frequently  as  conditional. 
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e'ur  lumetu'mi  ri'tyd^,  vine' newTcwd^  at  the  time  when  you  are 
lumetun,  you  shall  make  me  black  23.  G ( = if  you  are  the  same) ; 
also  24.2 

Jcita'm  e'ur  li'e-va' irifiki  gaflau'tifl-e-git,  vai  u'mki  qagti'gin  this 
time  if  you  have  indeed  married  among  real  gods,  then  bring 
a polar  bear  110.5 

e'ur  tegge'fiirTcin,  g ina' n 6i' mnutd  if  actually  you  want  it,  do 
as  you  please 

euLd'inna<e'ur  lu'mfla  or,  or  again 
euL'd'mfta  e'lciTc  or  again  the  son  R 23.88 
but  e'ur  Idmfia  98.9 

Before  the  initial  n of  the  following  wmrd  e'ur  changes  to  e'un  (see 
§ 7.20;  § 11).  See  20.8;  72.18 

Still  e'un  and  e'ur  are  not  identical,  e'ur  being  used  as  connective 
AND  between  separate  nominal  (or  verbal)  forms  while  e'un  is  not 
so  used. 

getlu'td  e'ur  geleu'tirgithutd  with  blowing  or  with  scratching  the 
head  126.7 

ilh-a^'ttm  e'un,  e'ur  um  imeii'chrn  also  the  white  dog  and  the 
thong-seal  102.29;  also  97.18 
also  8.7;  9.2;  21.6;  31.1,  2,  3;  98.9 

Note;  Between  proper  names,  mstead  of  the  connective  e'ur,  the 
plurals  of  the  personal  pronouns  may  be  used. 

Gi'thihn  e'm  Tna'irgm  genewtu'mgd  Sunset  and  Dawn  are  con- 
nected by  group  marriage  R 228,  footnote  1 (lit.  Sunset  they 
Dawn) 

mu'ri  Qla'ul  I and  Qla'ul  (lit.  we  Qla'ul) 
eple'un 

Ici'tum  gun  eple'un  li'i  efietUtvi'e^  well,  did  he  really  obtain 
shamanistic  power  ? 18.4 
ewkurga,  ewlcur^a-ni  however 

e'wkurga  tu'mgitum  ui'fLd  however,  companion  none  (i.  e.  my 
companion  is  not  with  me)  11.1 

e'wkurga  ginenie^fiitew-i-git  however,  you  have  frightened  me 
15.10 

e'wkurga  tilv-a'minan  trene'lhd  (if  I do  so)  however,  I shall  be 
all  alone  31.13-32.1 

t'ivkurga  Nota's'ga-Va'irga  nenanwetkawa'tqen  however,  the 
Ground-Beings  spoke  to  me  (against  my  wUl)  S4.9 
egei',  e'wkurga  da'mam  all  right,  however,  (it  will  be)  in  vain 

■ 108.30 

e'wkurga-m  totoleu'  o'ie  nine'lh-i-dm,  however,  that  under  my 
pillow  I have  for  my  leader  128.13 
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ewkurga-ra  iLo'n  vai  nitermede'nqin  however,  he  does  much  vio- 
lence 66.26 

See  also  45.7;  66.14;  79.20;  84.6;  85.8 
e'pte  likewise,  in  the  same  manner 

qdn've'r  Tdrne'k  ena'nmue^  e'pte  gum  at  this  time  almost  you 
killed  me  hkewise  121.16,  17 

atlau'  a^'ttu  milhi'a^n  e'pte  gUm  simply  as  a dog  I’ll  use  it  (I) 
likewise  135.20-21 

e'pte  ginni' g-gUi'lit  ne'mdqdi  gina'n  nena'nme-git  likewise  the 
game  procurers  also  thou  has  killed  44.9-10 
a'mEn  'dm  elo'u  e'pte  g'dm  miflau'tinga^Tc  let  me  likewise  take  a 
wife  R12.8 

emits' t at  once,  just  now 

emite't  -dm  mu'ive'fi'hitaaq  I shall  go  for  (my)  body  31.12  (see 
32.2  emite't  'dm  in  final  position 

emite't  'dm  te'rgilin  ra'qal  flan  even  thus  crying  for  what  ? 27.12 
guq,  emite't  'dm  e'vi'rit  qdtei'kigmet  oh,  at  once  clothing  make! 

49.4 

emite't-Hm  tipela'nat  nime'lqinet  I just  left  them  in  safety  ( = good 
ones)  53.4 

emite't-'dm  ataa'nkMin  te'rgilin  they  did  not  touch  the  one  who 
cried,  (so  at  once  . , .) 
emite't  'dm  qagti'gin  bring  it  at  once  111.3 
emite'tim  tigite'd^n  I looked  on  her  88.30 
e'tl  evidently,  probably. 

e'tim  vai  nipa'tqenai  ven'va'ki  evidently  they  cooked  them 
secretly  9.9 

e'tim  nu'tenut  minnei'meukwd^n  evidently  we  are  approaching 
land  9.11 

e'tim  am  gemge-nute'qin  evidently  from  every  country  1 1 .4 
e'tim  a'mEn  kuwi'din  tre^'tyd^n  evidently  I brought  Children’s 
Death  20.1 

e'tim  ke'lek  qdli'ketyi^  evidently  thou  wilt  marry  a kele  26.2 
e'tim  wu'tku  evidently  he  is  here!  125.2 
e'tim  ‘Mro'rgari  there  many  have  been  three  97.26 
ELo  n 'dm  e'tim  evidently  that!  (a  term  expressing  annoyance) 
31.10;  108.22 

&tl  lln  necessarily 
eto — 

Eto  qaia  qaft,  ripkire'nnin  after  a while  he  brought  her  back 

51.4 

e'nmen  eto' qaia' qa'fl  Hm  gre'lgi^  after  a while  he  vomits  136.24-25 
qai'vE-mad-eto'pel  indeed  I am  a little  better  135.7-8 
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erre't  git  eto'pel  thou  art  most  fit  135.19 

Eto'pei  En'Tci  iwkuH'i^  she  better  drank  then  (i.  e.  she  could 
drink  then)  37.4 

e'toqon  wo'tqan  qaimi'tgin  will  you  take  this  one? 
t'toqon  mirrenu'tergi-qit  shall  we  bury  thee  rather  in  the  ground? 
R 60.23 

e'nmenf  Enra'q  then,  coordinating  conjunctions.  Of 

these  enme'n  seems  to  express  the  most  definite  temporal 
sequence,  Ewqa'm  a closer  temporal  connection,  while  Enra'q 
should  be  translated  in  turn  and  indicates  a still  closer  con- 
nection. It  seems  to  depend  upon  the  liveliness  of  the  narra- 
tive which  of  these  three  is  used.  The  first  one  is  the  most 
frequent  connective  conjunction,  although  a constant  use  of 
En'qam  is  not  rare  62.6  et  seq. 

The  difference  between  e'nmen  and  En’qa'm  appears  most  clearly 
when  their  use  alternates;  as  in  the  following  examples. 

En'qa'm  snqa'n  Umqdqai' ina  rilhindigiwe'nnin  fle'us'qdt.  e'nmen 
lu'ur  e'gripgi^  At  that  time  U'mqiiqiii  pointed  with  his  finger 
at  the  woman.  Then  thereafter  she  felt  pain  63.7-8 
En'qa'm  unqa'n  JJmqaqdi' inti  geginteu'linet;  e'nmen  qu'ttirgin 
qa'at  nerri'net  at  that  time  U'mqiiqai  and  his  people  fled;  then 
the  others  untied  the  reindeer  63.10-11 
En'qa'm  nite'qifiqin  . . . e'nmen  niten"M'wn-um  . . . En'qa'm 
gi'ulin  At  that  time  she  sniffed  ....  then  I laughed  a 
little;  . . . then  she  said  72.11-13 
e'nmen  ya'yak  qamitvaia' qen  mi'tqak,  En'qa'm  snqa'n  riyirrai'- 
nenat  then  the  gulls  ate  all  the  blubber  and  at  that  time  they 
anointed  them 

en'men  uwi'Vkan  qdtei'lcigin  . . . En'qa'm  diniikou'ti  qineni'ntii- 
then  make  a woodpile  and  throw  me  into  the  fire!  31.12—13 

In  all  these  examples,  the  impression  is  convoyed  that  sn'qa  m sig- 
nifies a closer  connection  than  e'nmen. 

The  form  snfa'q  is  parallel  to  mo'rgivr-faq  we  next  69.22  and 
gum-faq  i next  77.21  Its  meaning  in  turn  this  time  appears 

clearly  17,  23,  96.11. 

Enra'q  appears  also  together  with  e'nmen 

e'nmen  nute's'qdn  Enfa'q  nuwethau'qen  then  this  time  he  spoke 
to  the  ground  15.9-10 

e'nmen  Enfa'q  ya'yakit  naminyukwa'arkinat  then  in  turn  he  re- 
warded the  gulls  74.28-29 

In  the  beginning  of  a story  e'nmen  means  once  upon  a time. 
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e'mnec  because 

vci'nevan  ni'tvinen,  e'nmed  um  ndyillicLu'nen  she  did  not  tell  bun 
anything  because  she  feared  his  anger  88.22-23  • 

e'nmed  um  e'un  pUki'rgi^  ya'rak  garandemau'len  uwa^'qud  when 
she  came  home,  her  husband  had  broken  the  tent  30.10-11 
e'nmed  um  fian  e'dlii  wulqdtvi'i^,  Tceflkele'nnin  because  of  this, 
before  evening  came,  he  made  her  descend  97.5-6 
e'nmed  d'qdlpe  because  of  this,  hurry  up! 
e'nmed  gepli'ikulin  and  already  it  is  finished 
e'nmed  qui'miTc  ta^la'iorTcin  already  I soil  my  trousem  94.19 
e'nmed  wi'yolu  qi'nelhi'rlcin  already  you  shall  have  me  for  a 
servant  95.7,  also  95.15 
ece'nur  ecu'tir 

ede'nur  vintuwi'lin  it  shall  be  (this  way)  a well  trained  one  24.6 
ede'nur  . . . veime'nu  nere'Thifiin  it  shall  be  (this  way)  one  who 
is  kindly  treated  25.8-9 

guq,  ede'nur  ye'ta  qdle'tiTc  it  shall  be  this  way!  (you  shall)  move 
on  slowly  65.28 

edu'ur  yep  vai  atevga'tka  vai  yegte'LeH  it  shall  be  this  way!  as  yet 
without  crying  (shall  be)  those  living  R 54.40 
evhi  before 

e'dhi  ras'qeuno'aH  dit  nepi'rirlcin  qla'ulqai  before  they  could 
enter  they  attacked  the  man  85.15 
e'dhi  yilqd'tydt  ganto'len  before  they  had  gone  to  sleep  he  went 
out  8.4 

e'dhi  eime'wlcwi^  irgiro'flfloi  before  it  approached  the  dawn 
came  9.12 

See  also  10.9,  12.10,  11;  13.3;  20.3;  31.3;  55.6,  8;  97.20 
Followed  by  -rTcin  when  about  to — 
e'dhi  pelqdnte' erTcin  . . . gapehagta' Len  when  about  to  come 
back,  she  fell  down  97.20 

e'dhi  dit  qami'tvarTcin  lu'ur  pi'rinin  when  she  was  about  to  eat, 
after  that  he  caught  her  87.12 

e'nmen  e'dhi  re^'nild  te' grirhinin  lu'ur  i'wkwi^  then,  when  the 
bow-man  was  about  to  fling  the  harpoon,  after  that  he  said 
10.10 

elhtle'flhi  in  case,  if 

elhile'fiki  relu^'ilin  in  case  you  should  see  him 
erre'c  only 

erre'd  qun  fie'eTaTc  an  only  daughter  R 12.10 
erre'd  snqa'n  fle'elciTc  (there  was)  only  that  daughter  28.2 
erre'd  fiiro'rgari  there  were  only  three  of  them  34.3 
na'qam  erre'd  yi'liil  ru'rlcinin  he  eats  only  tongues  49.3 
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erre'6  Urn  aw^gitka't  gegnu'linet  only  just  the  legs  were  left  51.4 
erre'd  ai’kolak  moLi'y'nm  Um  on  thebedskins  was  only  blood  56.4-5 
erre't-te'gin  limit  of  end  (i.  e.  it  is  the  end);  from  -tegn  limit  (only 
in  compounds)  64.2 

erre'd  mi'mil,  ya^'rat  mi'mil  nine'uqin  a'mkmido  only  water 
verily  water  they  were  consuming  in  quantities  R 32.28 
eJee'ln  but  (weaker  than  naqa'm) 

eke' in  git  niru'l-i-git;  gi'newdn  Hm  gumna'n  me'den'ki  tre'ntifun 
but  you  are  weak;  1,  on  the  contrary,  shall  do  it  very  well 
ekdlit'k 

gini'k  ei'uk  ekdlu'k  at  last  for  thee  19.4 
ekefla'n,  ecena'n  I wish  I could  (with  subjunctive  h) 
ekefLa'n  gumna'n  ti^pi'red^n  I wish  I could  take  it 
eke'upci  and  now,  but  now 

eke'updi  tipli'tkurkin  and  now  I am  finishing  it 
ia'm>  lyani  why  19.5 

ia'm  ELo'n  ten'He'urkin  why  are  you  laughing  30.3 
ia'm  pegdi'fiu  nine'lhi-gir  ora'wemn  why  doest  thou  meddle  with 
man?  (lit.  to  meddling  interest  doest  thou  become)  23.11 
ia'm  gemge'-ginni'k  qo'nmu^an  why  do  you  kill  all  the  game? 
92.32 

iu'Jcd  oh  if!  I wish — 

guq,  iu'kd  qaia'qafl  minqami'tvarkin  I wish  we  could  eat  more 
65.4 

guq,  iu'kd  minpontorkin-e-git  I wish  I could  cat  of  your  liver  1 
95.19 

iu'kd  flo'onqan  mini'nmiirkin  I wish  we  might  kill  this  one  70.22 
i'ppe,  yl'pe  actually 

en’qa'm  i'ppe  miikidi'yfiin  . . . gata'len  then  actually  very 
many  . . . moved  11.7 

En’nata'l  Urn  i'ppe  gina'n  this  time  it  is  really  thou  93.20 
e'un  I'pe  kele'td  gayo^'laat  now  really  kele  visit  them  106.8 
i'pe-qun  really  45.3 

gum,  gu'nd  li'i-i'ppe  ti'urkin  I,  indeed,  quite  truly  say  57.2 
i^'tik 

i^'tik  a'mEn  drunte'erkin  in  reality  thou  desirest  24.11 
qare'men  ora'wtLan,  i^'tik  dm  ke'lE  (she  is)  not  a human  being, 
in  reality  she  is  a ke'lE  29.9 
qare'men  i^'tik  lu'mflil  this  is  not  a real  myth  61.5 
gik,  attau'  i^'tik  um  ti^lu^'d^n  in  vain,  if  in  reality  I had  seen 
him  121.6 

gale^odina'-mere  i^'tik  um  in  reality  we  have  met  121.23 
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Nota's-^a-Va'irga  leule'vm  ine'lhii^  U'eni^'tiTc  the  Ground-Beings 
induce  me  to  do  wrong,  Just  really  25.1 
li'en-  i^'tiTc  amlli'ivmla  gu'mik  rinike'urkin  qare'm  milimala'fi- 
noa^k  just  really  the  angry  ones  order  me  to  do  something, 
let  me  not  obey  them  21.10 

i^'tig  lu'mfia  Tno'tirge-git  in  reality  again,  thou  art  Tno'irgin 
i^'tig  lu'mha  qailhina'n'gH  efle'fletmi  in  reality  again  he  has 
acquired  real  shamanistic  power  19.11-12 
i^'nqiin  lest 

nenaio'qen  i^'nqun  nere'lvMUn  she  shoved  it  in,  lest  they  should 
find  it  29.3 

• • • i^'flqun  vai  kmtaya'n  ragno'urkin  ve'ti  gmni'k  lest  even  the 
lucky  one  should  feel  great  scarcity  of  game  42.3 
nini'uqinet,  titi't  rerrde'gitki,  i'nqun  nere'lu^ilin  he  said  to  them, 
“You  will  break  the  needles!”  lest  they  should  look  at  them 
82.12 
i'git  now 

i'gir  I'mi  Nota's'qa-Va'irgin  narataaro'flifio'flin  now  also  the 
Ground-Beings  shall  be  given  sacrifices  25.1-2 
qu'num  i'git  Hm  minra' gtatya^n  let  me  now  take  it  home  121.28 
i'git-ntm-iLo'n  o'ra  tiyo^'wkut  now  I have  come  to  thee  openly 
‘123.18 
ya'net  first 

go, gum  um  ya'net  oh,  I first  43.9 
ya'nfa  separately,  alone 

nitkiu'qin  ya'nfa  she  passes  the  nights  by  herself  28.3 
ya^'rat  very  (sometimes  ya^'iat) 

nithi'lqinet  ya^'rat  very  hot  ones  9.9 
ya^'rat  nite'nqinet  very  good  ones  14.8 
nite'nqin  ya^'rat  a very  pretty  one  36.3 
efleflitvi'i^  ya^'rat  he  acquired  great  shamanistic  power  35.10 
ya^'ran  niglo'qen  she  sorrowed  very  much  27.10 
a'msn  um  ya^'rat  verily!  85.2 
yaka'n'-hin  probably  9.13 

ydqqdi  a particle  giving  a slightly  emphatic  shade  to  the  phrase, 
like  German  “ja” 

ydqqdi'  sn'qa'm  ye' lb  tre'etyd^  I’ll  soon  be  back  (ich  werde  ja 
bald  wiederkommen)  30.8 

ydqqdi'  um  qu'num  tu'ri  qari'mena-tere  ye  are  not  (human 
beings)  (ihr  seid  ja  doch  nicht  Menschen)  85.4-5 
mi'ftkri-m-e'un  ydqqdi'  gumna'n  milu^'a^n  tuwelvaia' arkin  how 
is  it  then?  I shall  find  him.  I am  unable  to  do  it  (ich  soil 
ihn  ja  finden)  124.3 
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ydqgdi'-flan  git  tratara'flfla^  for  thee  I’ll  pitch  the  tent  (fiir 
dich  will  ich  ja  das  Zolt  aufstellen)  R 61.38 
ydqqiii'  ora'weJoa-taifiatidJia'til-e-git  you  are  a murderer  of  men 
(du  hist  ja  ein  MOrder)  94.6 

ydqqdi'  dm  rd^'nut  what  is  it?  (ja,  was  soil  das  denn?)  111.3 
ydqqdi'  dm  yagtale'n’vo  tiye'tyd^lc  have  I come  for  life?  (bin  ich 
etwa  gekommen,  um  mein  Leben  zu  erhalten)  113.26 
ye^li'i  (evidently  containing  the  element  li'i  truly,  really,  see  also 
Uhi'i,  venli'i,  mUeli'i,  qdhi'i,  quhi'i) 

e'nmen  yeHi'i  Enqa'n  is  he  the  only  one?  21.13 
ye‘li'i  gdmna'n  rather  (let)  me  (be  the  one) 

Also  R 12.7 
yu'raq  perhaps. 
opo' pti  exhortative 

opo'po  garai'-git  mirde'git  thou  hast  a home,  let  me  take  thee 
there  89.7 

opo'pd  minpa'awkut  let  us  stop!  98.6 
opo'po  mitalai'ruut  let  me  give  thee  a beating  R 61.50 
o'ptima  like  (see  Koryak  Kamcnskoye  opta) 
o'ra  openly 

gina'n  qanra' gtatya^n  o'ra  if  thou  shouldst  take  it  home  openly 
121.30 

i'git-dm^iLo'n  o'ra  tiyo^'wTcut  I have  come  to  thee  openly 
‘123.18-19 

urii'ur  it  seems  that 
u'rri  thus,  so 

u'rri  nupluHvi'qin  it  was  so  small  20.3 

u'rri  li'nki  ndmqitvi'qin  thus  becoming  it  decreased  in  size  20.4 
qagno'pge^  eridilcou'ti  u'rri  Ed'di'n  sit  with  head  bent  down  in 
your  clothes  thus  32.4 

u'rri  mingi' Linin  ri'nnin  thus  he  did  (with)  his  hand  57.10 
u'rri  dan  gini'n  . . . thus  it  is  yours  . . . 93.9-10 
w u'rri  thus 

na'qam  dm  neyule'tqin  wu'rri  still  he  was  alive  (although  he 
was)  in  this  condition  50.3 

e'nmen  vai  wu'rri  Enqa'n  gama'tidolen  there  thus  that  one 
dragged  her  51.1 

Enqa'n  Ena'n  6ini't  wu'rri  ni'tqin  that  one  there  herself  was 
thus  26.9 

e'nmen  wu'rri  puulqe'wlcwi^  then  he  floated  thus  77.23 
e'nmen  E'nikit  rilu'tku  wu'rri  girgola'gti  there  at  once  he  moved 
thus  upward  16.5 
u'nmuh  greatly,  strongly 
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uLi'i  in  t.Tiis  case  indeed  (or  besides  indeed  ?)  (containing  the  ele- 
ment li'i  REALLY,  truly;  see  also  yeHi'i,  venli'i,  miteli'i,  qdhi'i, 
quii'i) 

ULi'i  yara'fli  qamata'gin  wu'lcuen  then  take  also  my  stone-house 
92.4  (in  the  same  way  92.14,  24;  93.3,  8,  18,  26) 
ve'tl  really,  truly,  very,  at  once;  an  intensifying  particle 

v&'ti  vcime'nu  n&rc'Thi'fim  truly  friendly  he  will  be  treated  25.9 
veil  ginni'Tc  a'mm  nenanMttuwa'tgen  truly  they  made  game 
scarce  by  means  of  magic  42.4 
ve'tl  nimei'Enqin  he  was  very  large  73.9 
ve'tl  niqe'tvUqin  he  was  very  strong  47.3 
ve'tl  nara' nmUntiTc  it  will  kill  you  at  once  70.12 
ve'ti-m  re^'w  nena'nmuqen  he  killed  really  (many)  whales  73.3 
a'limi  quwalo' murlan  vim  ve'ti  but  obey  me  strictly  88.10-11 
tranauti'fiirkin  ve'ts  qun  I shall  marry  at  once  57.2 
nire'vi^flqin  ve'ti  he  really  wanted  to  die  99.27 
ve'tl,  qaya'arkinat  flan  do  sing  it  again!  120.24 
vetvi'in  um,  velci'in  for  my  part  granted  1 


ve'noni 

ve'nom  Ergina'n  let  them  (be)  55.11 
Also  56. 1 

ven'va'hl  secretly  (see  vi'wvi) 

venli'i  unexpectedly  60.7;  61.2;  69.33  (Bogoras;  still,  meanwhile, 
notwithstanding),  (containing  the  element  li'i  really,  truly; 
see  also  ye^li'i,  Uhi'i,  miteli'i,  qdhi'i,  quhi'i) 
qdn've'r  met’-Tci'it  venli'i  dm  a'msn  rima'gti  nine'lqin  at  this 
time  somehow  unexpectedly  to  the  other  side  it  came  (i.  e. 
nevertheless  it  came  across  somehow)  40.7 
venli'i  leu'ti  ki'flinen  unexpectedly  he  hit  him  on  the  head  45.12 
qai'vE  teiflele' erkin,  venli'i  aa'lomka  i'irkin  indeed,  I blame  him; 
unexpectedly  he  does  not  obey 

na'qam  pa'nena  venli'i  nuurgeimeu'  qin  but  unexpectedly  more 
thunder  approached  69.30 

ne'me  duwi'pit  nimei'fietqin  venli'i  unexpectedly  the  remaining 
piece  also  was  growing  in  size  72.18 
venli'i  nitiu'qin  unexpectedly  he  is  persistent  137.15 
Also  74.4;  137.13 

vele'r,  vele'r-um,  vele'r  um  ilau  at  least  (Kor.  Kam.  va'lan) 
limited  qualification  of  action) 

gailo'kim  mi'nkri,  vele'r-um  wo'tqan  indeed,  how  then,  at  least 
this  one? 

vele'r-um  midaqaro'a^k  at  least  I will  eat  some  sugar  E,  65.124 
vele'r-im  yara'fli  ga'tvata  although  a house  had  been  there 
(lit.  at  least  with  house’s  being)  31.6 
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vele'r  6rm6e'ta  genata'ge^  at  least  move  near!  37.10  (see  also 
37.9,13) 

vele'rim  mitwH'ha'urkm  at  least  I can  talk  with  thee  32.1 
vele'r-qun,  vele's'-gun  at  least  (with  a shade  of  anger)  R 72.20 

vieu'  < viyen  just,  simply 

tiHmiie' erkin  am,  vi'en’  mewkwe'tya^k  I am  staying  too  long, 
just  let  me  depart 

vi'en'  puki'rgi‘  euflo'aH  he  just  arrived  (and)  they  began  to 
speak  110.3 

go,  vi'en'  qra'gtitik  just  go  home!  45.9 

vi'en  aa'lomkkl-e-git  thou  just  doest  not  listen  54.11 

vi'n'vl,  v^if  va'kl  secretly  108.14 

PUjU',  pILa'q  apparently,  pretending 
piLa'  vi^'lin  pretending  death  82.4;  124.6 

pld^V  that  is  all!  107.21  (from  stem  pi — to  finish) 

mel,  7nec,  like,  somewhat  like  (see  § 113.10,  11). 

met 

ka'ko  mei  oho,  there!  14.5 

met  -Jci'tkit,  met  -ki'U  {?) 

me'cicti  besides 

i'tkenin  um  me'&idu  erga'wkw^^  he  robbed  him  and  ridiculed  him 
besides 

mac  exhortative  particle 

mad  giimna'n  let  me  be  the  one! 
mad  irgina'n  let  them  be  the  ones!  R 62.70 
ma'dinan<mad-Ena'n  let  it  be  (impersonal) 
ma'dinan  dei'va  let  it  be  (done)  on  foot  R 60.21 

mite'  of  course  121.6 

miteli'i  undoubtedly  (containing  the  element  li'i  really,  truly;  see 
also  ye^li'i,  ULi'i,  venli'i,  qdm'i,  quLx'i) 
miteli'i  tila'nvu  va'rkin  rizu  undoubtedly  there  is  a stranded 
carcass  64.18 

miteli'i  ranio'a^  undoubtedly  she  will  come  out  82.21 
miteli'i  kitkiwu'qai  rakerga'tya^  undoubtedly  a small  bright  spot 
will  appear  118.6 

mitia'  (perhaps  mithiu')  I thought — 

mitiu'  efie'nili-git  I thought  thou  wert  a shaman  22.3 
mitiu'  ke'le-i-git  I thought  thou  wert  a kele  15.11 
miti'itm  ELo'n  qdigi'pe  viri'irkin  we  thought  he  really  wanted 
to  die  R 52.7 
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tmn,  ta^am  all  right! 

ge,  tarn!  oh,  all  right!  121.28 
gi,  tarn,  a'mEn!  oh,  all  right  then!  84.14 
I,  tarn!  yes,  all  right  84.19 
te'naq  if  perhaps  (always  with  future) 

te'nag  nara'nmi-u7n  if  perhaps  they  should  kill  me 

te'ce-fi  how  many  times 

ne'me  te'te-n  giiwi'i^  again  how  many  times  a year  passed  (i.  e. 
after  several  years)  12.8 
naqa'm  however,  but 

utte'mU  nimayEnqana'dhm  naqa'm  pe'ze  numqitvi' qin  like  a tree 
was  he  large,  but  soon  he  decreased  (in  size)  20.2 
nara'nmUllqen  na'qam  . . . nenalwau'qen  they  wanted  to  kill 
him,  but  . . . they  could  not  do  it  36.1-2. 
na'qam  nin'fui'uqin  ne'me  but  they  ordered  him  again  59.6 
u'ttdqai — na'qam  Enqa'n  gelelu' qdglin  it  is  httle  piece  of  wood! — 
But  it  has  whiskers  75.4-5 

na'qam  demi'ngit  yito'nenat  but  (this  time)  she  pulled  out  a pair 
of  gloves  lli.5-6;  also  76.4,  6,  24 
na'qam  lim  is  more  strongly  adversative 

guq,  naqa'm  iim  re'qd  but  with  what  then  ? 34.9 
naqa'm  um  Ho'onqan  but  this  one  35.1 

na'qam  um  tew-mu'Lilin  but  this  one’s  blood  was  good  117.14 
na'qam  Um  niqe'tvuqin  but  this  one  was  strong  66.20 
With  a'mEn  it  is  strongly  adversative 

e'nmen  qu'ttirgin  qa'at  pe'zeqdi  nerri'net,  na'qam  a'msn 
TJmqdqdi'in  . . . nenalwau'qen  then  the  others’  reindeer 
quickly  were  untied,  but  on  the  other  hand  TJmqdqdi'’s 
. . . could  not  63.11-12 

a'mEn  um  naqa'm  inpilu'tkul-4-git  you  on  the  other  hand,  are 
an  old  shamanistic  practitioner  39.4 
naqa'm  lumfla  (hterally  hut  again).  In  this  complex  the  adver- 
sative meaning  is  not  always  marked.  It  seems  to  mean  after 

ALL  THAT  HAS  HAPPENED. 

naqa'm  lumHa  na'wtinge^  after  all,  he  married  58.7-8 
naqa'm  lu'mna  gaa'qeten  after  all  he  sat  down  98.24 
na'qam  lu'mna  inennike'wlcwi^  after  all  I am  treated  thus 
98.28-29 

na'qamlu'mna  6eq-e'66aq  after  all,  quite  on  the  surface  (?) 
102.25-26 

inenpelqu'utJcdlin  um  wot,  naqa'm  lu'mna  he  can  not  be  van- 
quished, after  all  114.27 

na'qam  In'mna  i'liil  ui'nd  ne'lyi^  after  all,  the  rain  stopped 
116.11-12 
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naqa'm  lu'mila  gmni'lc  reurre'tyd^  after  all  that  has  been 
done  game  shall  appear  25.6 
Clearly  adversative  are: 

naqa'm  lu'mna  awge'tkinJca  nevertheless  they  did  not  say 
anything  26.6 

e'nmen  im-nike'fet  nikamagra'qen,  naqa'm  lu'mfia  va^glinin 
no'mrdqen  then  the  whole  night  he  struggled,  however 
the  grass  (with  which  he  was  tied)  was  (too)  tough  (to  be 
torn)  20.10-11. 

It  is  also  used  before  nominal  forms,  pronouns,  and  nomi- 
nalized  verbs 

kiiauda'tye^  na'qam  wus'qil'mdiku,  na'qam  niki'td  he 
galloped  off  notwithstanding  the  darkness,  notwith- 
standing the  nighttime  57.5 
na'qamyo'yo  qdn've'r  . . . naa'Zomya^rinotwithstanding 
the  wind,  just  at  that  time  they  heard  it  34.4 
eile'hilin  naqa'm  go'rgulen  but  the  shaman  had  a sledge 
14.10 

naqa'm  am-grna'n  but  only  thou  (i.  e.,  but  you  are  all 
alone)  30.3 

Apparently  following  the  verb  to  which  it  belongs: 

gape'nfilen  na'qam,  ganmitkoi'vulen  but  they  were  at- 
tacked, they  were  slaughtered  12.4 
ni'ndqin  um  naqa'm  but  this  one  was  swift  40.4-5 

ne'tne  again 

ne'me  gitte'wkwi^  again  thou  art  hungry  9.13 
ne'me  di-pe'tyi^  again  he  dived  10.1 
gu,  ne'me  oh,  again  36.6  ! 

7ie'mdqdi  also 

e'nmen  um  Ai'wanat  um  ne'mdqd'i  they  are  also  Aiwan  7.9 
e'nmen  ne'mdqdi,  geri'nelih  then  he  also  had  flown  up  15.3 
e'pte  ginni' g-gili'lit  ne'mdqdi  gina'n  nena'nme-git  likewise  the 
game  procurers  also  thou  hast  killed  44.9-10 
nemdqdi  gumna'n  I also  93.13 

ne'mdqdi  snqa'n  efle'flilin  nipe' gtimet  also  that  shaman  is  hauling 
a sledge  14.12-15.1 
neqe'm  but,  nevertheless 

gik,neqe'm  e'un  qare'm  e'un,  gik  oh,  but  it  was  not  there  27.11 
neqe'm  Um  li' i-veflnolin  nigtaqin  ve  ^-re'mkd  nevertheless  having 
just  died,  he  is  taken  away  by  the  dead  people  R 52.12 

cj'mquq  partly,  somewhat 

di'mqHq  nil'mkdqin  re'mkin  nimitva'lm  somewhat  many  people 
were  encamped  58.9 
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dl'mquq  Enqa'n  niqulile'tqin  in  part  they  were  noisy  60.9 
6i'mquTc  Icuke'diTcu  e'ret  nitva'qen  partly  in  the  kettle  boiled  meat 
was  (left)  75.11 

e'nmen  vai  ye'tvue^  di'mqiiTc  then  it  grew  somewhat  brighter 
94.22-23 
ca'ma  also 

f.a'ma  Enqa'n  ma6-ewga'n  titvu'rkin  also  this  is  an  incantation  I 
tell  39.13 

ia'ma  mu' La  e'ur  also  with  blood  (they  sacrifice)  41.11 
ta'ma  li'en'  ai'makik  naHai'oqen  he  also  defecated  on  the  carcass 
81.6 

6a' ma  qu'tti  ga'nmilaat  also  the  others  were  killed  98.3 
tiniTV-la'li-me're  vai  6a' ma  we  come  here  also  carrying  antlers 
121.20 


6a'ma  nuwethau' qaat  oraweLa'-mel  they  also  talk  like  men  64.10 

guq,  a'msn  um  na'qam  um  gai'mi6-ai'wan  6a' ma  oh,  he  was  how- 
ever a rich  Aiwan  50.7 
See  also  42.3 
ce'tnit  therefore 

6c.  mit  gu  muk  cna  tvat  cpki  vka  nitva' qcn  therefore  to  me  prom- 
ised gifts  do  not  come  93.16 

go,  e'ur  qu'num  6e'met  li'i  iulule'ty¥  lu'mfia  walqa'Linin  oh,  and 
therefore  really  has  become  long  again  the  jaw  45.8 
ce'ftet  since,  because 

6e'fiet  im  mnfe'tilit  nu'mqdqdet  since  there  are  many  helners 
R 4.44  ^ 

6e'net  um  qaalvilu' En'fli'n-  fcu'rri  nitva'qen  since  the  buck  is  there 
on  its  back  R 4.34 

6e'net  ve^'h6hin,  ia'm  minyo^'a^n  since  he  is  dead,  why  should 
we  visit  him?  108.13-14 

6e  net  umEnne'n'-mi'mld  giwku6i'td  since  they  drink  one  water 
R 45.13-14 

6e'net  gumni'n  E'nni-ku'pren  u'ifid  Enmeqa'eti  tralva'wnm  since 
1 have  no  fish  nets,  I cannot  trade  in  fish  R 46.47-48 

gu,  6e'net  um  iU'm-muri  oh,  since  we  are  on  an  island!  (an 
exclamatory  phrase)  11.11 
cite'un 

dit  gumik  ga'tvalen,  6ite'un  ta'n-mk  titva'rkin  dm  i'git  before  it 

was  with  me,  and  later  (now)  with  the  Russians  I am  stayinv 
now  R 45.19 

6%ta%'va7mrmim'ial  nnfirkinin  . . . 6iie'un  um  gumna'n  wu'tku 
ti  nn  qa  n before  the  Aivan  kept  the  medal,'  ...  and  later 
(now)  here  I should  (like  to)  keep  it  R 45.20-21 
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tite'un  akka'01  titegge'flirlan  and  later  (now)  with  (my)  son  I 
should  like  (to  be)  R 46.38 

dite'un  Icinta'irga  memilqa'a  na^na'lpinfie^  later  on  (now)  good 
luck  may  give  me  seals  R 46.42 

dite'un  a^'ttilu  a'lvahqan  nita'qenat  and  later  on  some  dog-drivers 
were  moving  on  in  unwanted  directions  R 32.38 
inpii-elcke'td  riri'lpinnen  dite'un  ve^-wgento'e^  the  eldest  son  was 
with  him  later  on  then  he  gave  up  his  breath  (i.  e.  that  he 
might  die  an  easier  death)  R 49.15 
le'flltaq  already  (1) 

le'flitaq  nm  napela'an  um  vai  fie'ekiTc  already  they  had  left  this 
daughter  30.12 

leflita'q  um  . . . Mmlla'dhin  na'nmuga^n  already  they  had  slaugh- 
tered the  reindeer-buck  R 52.7 
li'eu'  and  simply,  and  only;  restricted  action 

nineimeu'qinetjli'en’  a^'ttd  gape'nrdilen  they  approached,  the  dogs 
just  jumped  at  them  lli.21 
Wen’  Uhipera'rlan  e'te  it  is  simply  white  with  fat  81.27 
ta'yolhin  Um  lo'lo  Wen'  the  needle-case  was  simply  his  penis  82.13 
See  also  67.19;  81.6;  86.8,  12,  25;  87.1,  28. 

Wen-  (see  ¥'tilc  Um)  I tell  you  what  (implying  contempt) 

R 61.1 

Wen-  i^'tiTc  Tcema'whirge-git  and  let  me  tell  you  that  you  are  caus- 
ing delay 

Wen’  ra'UUitae^  and  may  I ask  you  what  do  you  want  here  ? 
Wen’  Um  e^'tqi  and  really,  as  I tell  you,  it  is  bad  11.3 
attau'  Wen’  utterly  in  vain  (see  atau'  p.  854) 
before  vowels  lu'un  just,  just  like 
leen-ai'vE  just  yesterday 
li'i  really 

En’nata'l  Um  Wi  ti'lhi-gir  from  now  on  I shall  really  know  thee 
93.21-22 

Wi  eneUitvi'i^  he  has  really  acquired  shamanistic  power  18.4 
Vii' uiv  AFTER  THAT,  THEREUPON  alwa^'s  refers  back  to  a preceding 
event. 

e!nmen  ai'gepU  eine'utkui^,  goq,  lu'ur  qa'at  ye'tyd^t  and  he  called  to 
the  east;  oh,  thereupon  reindeer  came  108.32 
atiav!  luwau'nen,  lu'ur  yopa'tye^  she  could  not  wait,  thereupon 
she  went  to  look  30.13 

lu'ur  wUhau'noe^  thereupon  he  began  to  speak  31.11 
lu'ur  pmtiqoro'aH  thereupon  they  began  to  emerge  102.23 
kiye'wkwdH.  e'nmen  lu'ur  qla'ul  ye'tyi^  they  awake.  Then,  after 
that,  a man  came  66.11 
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rilhmdigiwe’nnin;  e'nmen  lu'ur  e'gripgi^  he  pointed  at  her  with  a 
linger;  thereupon  she  felt  pain  63.7 
See  also  8.5;  10.8,  10;  15.1;  29.6;  61.9;  68.11;  70.27 
lu'un  matali'yflin  Hfioi'  thereupon  the  father-in-law  said  114.9 

lu'mna  again 

gu,  me'filco  lu'mna  pi'ntigdtyi^  oh,  whence  doest  thou  appear 
again?  10.12 

ra'^nota'thit  lu'mna  what  are  these  again?  14.3-4 
naga'm  lu'mna  . . . ergewe'iyi^  but  again  he  dived  17.4 
See  a-M'mna  p.  854. 
rlpe't  even 

ripe't  terga'tye^  he  even  began  to  cry 

eyi'lqalcMinet  ripe't  eli' git  without  sleep  were  even  the  parents 
34.3-4 

lile'-mi'mld  nipyuH'tqin  ripe't  the  eye  fluid  even  spurted  out 
106.19 

ripe't  ge'mu  li'ngd^n  you  did  not  even  mind  it  109.25 
e'nmen  ripe't  tena^lai' oTcvrut  I even  eased  myself  over  you  109.23 
ratto'n'flauflln  enough  65.6 
re'en  I confess 

-rmn  with  personal  pronouns  my,  thy,  his  turn  (perhaps  < Emfaq 
um,  gum-ra'q  nm  it  is  my  turn) 

e'un  nipampiie'teqen  snfa'm  6i'6hincilcu  aunra'lin  he  puts  on 
tufts  of  reindeer  hair  in  their  turn  in  the  armpits  of  the  owner 
(i.  e.  the  owner  puts  on  . . . ) R 4.46 
Enfa'm  rimne'td  gailcola' leet  this  time  they  spread  the  skins  the 
inside  upward  E.  59.13 

Enfa'm  nimtu'mqdqdi  eninqd'ilcMlin  on  his  part  their  camp  com- 
panion has  no  child  R 12.11-12 
klme'l,  qime'l  at  once  ( ?) 

Tcime'l  e'Thu  ine'Uii^  at  once  he  has  a liking  for  me  137.14  (see 
also  137.5,  11) 

Enqa'mnaus’qate'ti  qime'l  then  at  once  (he  said)  to  the  woman 
58.6 

hlme'le  almost 

Tame'Tc  miti'nmuut  almost  we  killed  thee  10.11 
a'mEn-um-iLo'n  ti'nma  ine'ntii^  Tcime'lc  but  now  you  did  almost 
kill  one  123.17-18 

qdn've'r  iHme'lc  enanmile^  e'pte  gum  this  time  you  have  almost 
killed  me  121.16-17.  See  also  66.35;  71.6;  85.27;  128.12. 
klta' , klta'm,  Icitau 
Tcitau' 

Icitau' qun,  mi' nlcri  ni'tqin  now  thenl  how  was  he?  17.12  (kita'm 
qun  18.1)  cnno 
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Tcitau'  qun  aHti'yha  niTienyegtele'nmiTc  well  then!  the  big  dog 
saved  us  106.26 
lata' 

kita'  fia'nko  go  ahead!  (bring  him)  here!  20.1 
kita'm  46.4;  79.1 ; 80.10;  87.8;  94.9;  110.20;  113.21;  124.2;  kiia'm 
qun  16.6;  18.4;  kita'm  qu'num  21.5  well  then! 
kita'm  fiu'nH  now  then  (bring  home)  here!  23.2 
guq,  kita'm  lu'mfia  well!  now  then  again!  68.17 

It  may  be  separated  from  the  imperative  or  subjunctive  by  a 
clause 

kita'm  e'ur  li'e-va' irifiki  gafiau'tifl-e-git  qailhina'n'get,  vai  u'mki 
qagti'gin  now  then,  if  among  real  being  (gods)  thou  hast  married 
really,  here  a polar  bear  bring!  110.5-6.  Compare  110.9-10. 
kIta'thE  unfortunately  25.12 
k I 'tml-qun  notwithstanding 
kl'nmal  together  (?) 

ki'nmal  minufie'lmik  let  us  go  for  fuel!  30.6 
kl'nmal  . . . piligili'lit  . . . gina'n  nena'nme-git  thou  wert 
killing  at  once  (?)  the  food  procurers  44.9.  See  also  83.26 
klrtfa'm  um  a'mEn,  klr^a'm  iim  a'mi  well  now!  121.4 
kite'  seldom 
ki'tkit  a little 

ki'tkit  mien' fie' w^-iim  I laughed  a little  72.13 
ki'tkit  qdnve'ntetyi^  open  it  a little  94.21,  34 
ki'tkit  nuurre'tqinet  they  were  a little  visible  95.30 
ku'likd  alone  24.10. 
qaia' qail  a while 

e'nmen  qaia'qafl  tile'dH  they  walked  a while  64.8.  See  also  66.8. 
gukjiu'ka  qaia'qafl  minqami'tvarkin  I wish  we  could  eat  a 
while  65.4 

qaia'qan  e'ur  neimeu'qin  for  a while  he  approached  66.13 
qaia'qan  e'uli-geLeflflo'e^  ven-cilmfi'a'cTiin  for  a while  the  trained 
reindeer-buck  was  looking  for  urine  R 13.26 
Eto' -qaia'qafl  ripkire'nnin  after  a while  he  brought  her  back  51.4 
qaii'i  eto' -qaia'qafl  gewkwe'Lin  after  a while  he  departed  45.11 

qai'vE  indeed,  truly,  really. 

qai'vE  qine'ilhi^  really,  give  (it)  to  me  16.1 
Enqa'n  qai'vE  lu'metui-gir  thou  art  really  lu'metun 
qai'vE-m  I'mi  yei'velqdi  nu'tek  tumfl-alva'lag  rayi'lqaflflo  indeed, 
also  a little  orphan  in  the  country  anywhere  may  (will)  sleep 
24.10-11 
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guq^,  qai'vE-mfian  me'dEn'Tci  tre'nti'fiin  oh,  indeed,  I shall  be  able 
to  manage  him  67.22 
Also  23.6;  80.27;  85.3;  92.23;  97.14 

qailo'hlm 

giTc,  qailo'kim  re'qd  qata' Lifbitki  with  what  will  you  answer  14.2 
qailo'kim  mi'flkri  miHi'ntin  how  shall  we  act  53.1 
qailo'Tam  wu'tku  mi'nti-gir  how  should  I keep  thee  here  109.30 
qailo'kim  pe'nin  wolvitva'lin  before  he  was  motionless  125.4 
qailo'kim  eLe'nyutd  riri'lpinnen  the  younger  brother  accom- 
panied him  R 50.22-23 

qailhl'tia'n-^etf  qaqlena'n^et  and  actually 

qailhina'n' get  li'e-tani6e'trfloe  and  actually,  he  began  to  feel  quite 
well  33.5 

guq,  qailhina'nget  ilm  ne'lu^n  and  indeed,  they  saw  it  10.3 
qailhina'nget  ni'rgipatqen  and  actually,  he  was  talked  about 
17.5,  7 ■ 

Also,  15.7;  18.3;  67.22;  80.27;  104.9 
qa'tin  just  so  127.10 
qalelE  vertically 

qdi~l'x)e,  qdiqi' pe  really,  in  truth 

• qdi-i'pe  li' e-va' irifiki  ganau'tifL-e-git  really  among  the  gods  (real 

beings)  you  married  110.30-31 

miti'um  ELo'n  qdigi'pe  viri'irkin  we  thought  he  really  wanted  to 
die  R 52.7 

qdi'flun  it  seems  (Kor.  II,  PaUen  qa'ifiun  Kor.  90.2) 

qd'inun  tu'rgin  re'mkiN  e^'tqi  it  seems  your  people  are  bad  8.9-10 
tu'rgin  re'mkm  qd'inun  re'lqid  it  seems  your  people  will  appear 
10.4 

qa'inun  meti'u  rine'lhi¥  certainly  I shall  not  be  believed  by 
them  19.8 

Also  21.2,  5,  12;  24.2. 
qdnu'r  like,  as 

gene'zi'net  qdnu'r  pe'welti  they  became  like  bladders  9.4 
mi'nkri  va'lit  qdnu'r  a^'ttwukin  pu'ttinet  how  big!  like  holes  of  a 
boat  (cover)  14.6 

naqa'm  lu'mna  qdnu'r  memlidikou'ti  ergewe'tyi^  but  again  as  into 
[the  inside  of]  water  he  dived  17.4 
qdnu'r  veHe'ti  gdo'len  as  for  a dead  one  she  mourned  27.12 
e'nmen  qdnu'r  a^'ttin  are'ta  ni'ntdqin  then  like  a dog  they  held 
him  back  66.17 

kele'td  va'nevan  elu^'kd  qdnu'r  mergina'n  i' git  ka'mak  va'nevan 
eu'rrek&lin  to  the  spirits  they  are  invisible,  as  to  us  now  an 
evil  spirit  is  invisible  62.1-2 
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. . . qdnu'r  vai  mu'rgin  re'mlan  like  our  people  here  61.6 
e'nmen  a'ni  qdnu'r  qun  nute's'qdn  then  it  was  just  like  earth  8.6 
qdnu'r  qun  wi'lquul  just  like  coal  22.7 
qdnu'r  qun  nithi'lqinet  they  were  like  hot  ones  9.10 
e'nmen  qol  qdnu'r  inpina'dhin  gefle'wdnd  then  another  one,  like 
the  last  (namely  in  the  preceding  story)  an  old  man  with  his 
wife  28.1 

qdnu'r  Wen  ne'ntid^n  just  as  though  simply  they  did  to  him  35.4 
e'nmen  qdnu'r  qun  niHite'mqin  then  it  was  as  though  they  were 
heated  9.8 

qdivve'r  the  fundamental  meaning  seems  to  be  at  this  moment, 

AT  THIS  TIME 

qdn've'r  gale^oThiotina' -me're  just  at  this  moment  we  have  met 
121.15 

qdn've'r  ginmi'lkinelc  til-eime'wani'tqinet  at  this  time  they  drew 
nearer  103.8 

qdn've'r  giite'pi6in  Tcele'lcin  i'wkvW  at  that  moment  the  leader  of 
the  kelet  said  104.26 

e'nmen  qdn've'r  neime'wkwd^n  qdn've'r  um  aHti'yfun  um 
wUTiau'fioe  at  that  moment  they  approached  and  at  that 
moment  the  dog  began  to  speak  103.19 
Taaro'fl-Va' irgu  um  qdn've'r  . . . Va'irgu  ne're^n  a Sacrifice- 
(receiving-)  Being  at  that  time  ...  a (spiritual)  Being  he 
became  41.9-10 

Often  it  may  be  translated  therefore, 
qdn've'r  um  terqila'tifloe^  therefore  (at  this  moment)  she  began 
to  cry  31.7 

lu'ur  wo'tqan  qdn've'r  wu'rgirgin  walo'miflonen  afterwards,  there- 
fore, she  began  to  hear  this  noise  32.9  (in  the  following  lines, 
however,  the  translation  at  this  moment  is  suitable) 
qdcl' -qa'nam  as  you  like  it(  ?)  R 54.36 

qdLi'i  {<qd{{]-Wi)  but  in  fact  (containing  the  element  Wi  really, 
truly;  see  also  yeHi'i,  um'i,  venWi,  miteWi,  quhi'i) 
ni'mnim  vai  di'mieqdi  va'rJcm,  Eixohue'n  qdhi'i  a settlement  is 
quite  near  there,  but  in  fact  St.  LavTence  Islanders  7.7 
qdhi'i  git  but  in  fact,  it  is  you  23.5 
qdhi'i  Re'lcTcefiit  but  in  fact,  they  were  Rckken  34.5 
qdhi'i  Uo'-qaia'qafl  gewkwe' hin  in  fact  after  a short  time  he  de- 
parted 45.11 

qdhi'i  ri^'lin  in  fact  (it  was)  the  dead  one  52.2 
qdhi'i  snqa'n  . . . e'tin  ye'tyi^  in  fact  this  was  the  master 
70.28-30 

qdhi'i  pinZe'nenat  in  fact,  he  asked  them  70.30 
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qdLi'i  notas'qa'urTcit  in  fact  they  were  digging  the  ground  71.9 
qdii'i  qun  Euqa'nat  tei'n'llidit  in  reality  they  were  murderous 
68.20 

qdii'i  itm  qun  qdi-a^'Uiqdi  m fact  it  was  (only)  a pup  80.4 
qdLi'i  Enqa'n  . . . Eia'  in  fact  that  was  the  mother  85.21-22 
qdii'i  pala'wTcun  yara'fii  in  fact  a funeral  circle  108.17 
qeteu'  even  now 

garaqeiha' Len  qeteu'  what  has  the  bad  one  been  doing,  even 
now  31.9 

qete'rrif  qetfe'm,  kete'm  just,  just  like 

qette'm  gu'mnin  yara'fii  just  like  my  house 
Tcete'm  pli'tku  just  as  it  is  finished  R 3.24 

qo'niri,  qo'nirl-m,  qo'nirl  e'ur  (contracted  also  qi'en-e'ur) 
since 

qol  qoi'maron  vM'thidi,  tu'mgin  Enqa'n  qo'nirim  gefievctu' mgeieet 
Enqa'nat  the  other  rear  sleeping  room  was  in  the  middle,  a 
strange  person’s  (not  a member  of  the  family)  that,  because 
they  were  wife-companions  (lived  in  group-marriage),  these 
53.9-10 

qo'nirim  6a'ma  qo'der-qla'ul-e-iim  Enqana'tafio'o-e-um  gene'l-i-um 
because  also  a gambling-man  I was,  therefore  poor  I became 
R 45.27-28 

qo'nirim  gumni'n  i'git  i'rdlqdl  u'ind  . . , tre'lqdtya^q  Velew- 
Tcwaygo'uti  because  my  now  clothing  material  nothing  . . , 
I’ll  go  to  Merchants  Point  (i.  e.  because  I have  no  material) 
R 46.43-44 

qo'niri  tilv-e'tqifi-i-git  since  you  are  utterly  bad 
qo  nirim  e un  eli' gin  I'mi  viri'tdgi' zin  since  (the)  father  has  also 
died  a voluntary  death  R 49.11.  See  also  R 32.37 
qo'nirim  Efie'nefie  eifle'wd  ta'mai'liil  um,  qa'Tco  because  he  calls 
the  East  wind,  it  rains  132.20-21.  Also  R 13.21 
qo'n'piX  quite 

qo'n-pu  vi^'i^  he  was  quite  dead  83.21 

qo'n-pu  nimi'tvafifio'aH  they  began  to  be  quite  a camp  107.19 
giT<:,qonpilninenmelewe'tqinh.e  is  made  quite  well  127.3;  135.12-13 
qun,  qu'num,  qun-fmi  probably  an  emphatic  particle,  stronger 

than  um  (p.  849)  and  ELo'n  (p.  852).  It  stands  in  second  posi- 
tion,  generally  following  another  particle 
qdnu'r  qun  wi'lquul  just  like  coal  22.7 

e nmen  qdnu'r  qun  niHite'ruqin  they  were  just  as  though  they 
had  been  heated  9.8-9 

qd,nu  r qun  nithi'lqinet  just  as  though  they  were  hot  9.10 
qd  nur  qun  mi'mliTc  just  as  though  (they  were)  in  water  101.32 
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e'nmen  a'ni  qdnu'r  qua  nute's'qdn  they  were  just  like  land  8.6 
a'ni  qun  qrilu'tkui  valata  thus  it  is!  they  move  about  with  the 
knives  16.4 

a'ni  qun  li'en'  re'pkirgd^  ratopa'wkwa^  thus  it  is!  simply  you  will 
come  home,  she  will  be  pregnant  104.4 
a'ni  qu'num  te'kidhin  qdnu'utki  thus  it  is!  then  eat  the  meat! 

14.6 

a'ni  qu'num  qanto'e^  come  out!  81.27 

a'ni  qun,  i'ppe  qun  thus  it  is!  really!  94.8;  also  45.3 

terga'tye^  qun  um  he  cried  116.7 

ki'tam  qun  eple'un  li'i  emnitvi'i^  did  he  this  time  attain  shaman- 
istic  power?  18.4 

kita'm  qun  mi'flkri  ni'tqin  how  is  he  this  time  ? 18.1 

kita'm  qun  e^'nnidhin  qai'pugun  this  time  put  on  the  necklace 

16.6 

kita'm  qu'num  minirn'l-hit  this  time  we  will  let  thee  go  21.5-6 
kita'm  qu'num  ineie'tti  qatvu'ginat  this  time  what  shall  there  be 
for  payment?  102.11 

kitau'qun  aHti'yfia  ninenyegtele'nmik  this  time  the  big  dog  saved 
us  106.26-27. 

kitau'  qun  mi'flkri  ni'tqin  how  is  he  this  time  17.12 
attau'-gun  flon  um  Tno'tirgina  minpedare'ra  we  are  just  going  to 
Tno'tirgin  for  food  119.18 

attau'-qun  o'rgoor  ye'ta  qdtdi'gin  just  get  the  sledge  ready  105.20 
e'nmen  -qun  ra'gtie^  Eia'  then  the  mother  went  home  30.10 
qdL'i'i  um  qun  qdi-a^'ttiqdi  in  fact,  it  was  only  a small  pup  80.4 
In  the  following  examples  qun  follows  verbs,  verbal  nouns  and 
pronominal  forms. 

nipe'dH  qu'num  E'n'ki  the}'  went  ashore  there  71.12 
panda' tik  nimpe'qinet  qu'num  gi  leaping  it  went  ashore,  indeed! 
122.10 

a'un  -geta'gti  pilhrrra'tyd^  qu'num  he  makes  himself  flat  before 
them  83.28-84.1 

ti'fiunin  qu'num  he  pulled  it  out  84.7 
ei'miunin  um  qun  he  caught  him  121.13 

W'lin  um  qu'num  Enqa'n  nine'lqin  dead  that  one  had  become 
(he  had  died)  125.10 

yi^'lhinum  qu'num,rd^'nut  it  was  the  moon,  what  was  it  ? 86.26-27 
rd^'nut  qu'num  lo'flil  what  was  it?  walrus-blubber  47.4 
i'me-rd^'nut  qu'num  everything  107.2 

mi'flkri  qu'num  mithitte'urkin  it  is  because  we  are  hungry  70.24 
dei'vutkui^nimnimeiti,  qu'num  aHto'rguqaia  he  went  to  the  camp 
with  a dog  sledge  105.5 
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According  to  punctuation  qunum  is  in  initial  position  in  the 
following  example 

ge,  tarn!  qu'num  i'gitum  miura' gtatya^n  let  us  take  it  home  now ! 
121.27 

It  seems,  however,  that  instead  of  ge,  tarn  we  might  read  Tcita'm 
as  p.  21.5 

quLi'i  in  this  case  indeed  (containing  the  element  li'i  really, 
truly;  see  also  ye^li'i,  ULi'i,  venli'i,  miteli'i,  gdm'i) 
quLi'i  va'ailqan  a^'ttin  ni'ilhit  in  this  case  indeed  I will  give  you 
that  dog  121.24 
^ecea'kl  together. 

^ithite'  against  one’s  will 
(f  i'newan  besides 
iie'wdq  strong  emphasis 

fie'wdq  gi'wd  you  do  say  21.11 

fle'wdq  ninemirTce' w-i-um  I have  been  working  hard  81.9 
qai'vE  ne'wdq  Ena'n  dini't  mini'uqin  indeed,  he  himself  did  say 
it  R 50.23 

. ne'wdq  qai'vE  and  indeed 

§129.  Miscellaneous  Adverbs  and  Conjunctions;  Koryak 
Iml  also 

I'mr  gaaqai'paLEn  also  it  fitted  badly  Kor.  34.9 
I'mvfi  yuqya'nu  gana^'linau  they  also  become  bumble  bees  Kor. 
45.3 

imin  gayai'tilen  nevertheless  he  came  home  Kor.  42.8 
I'min  . . . pJa'Tcu  wu'gwa  gayi'lin  also  (her)  boots  they  filled 
with  stones  Kor.  28.7 

Also  adj.  Kor.  66.8,  72.14,  76.19 
Ina' n-awi'wut  quickly  Kor.  70.12 
Enna'n  that  one  alone 

Enna'n  Tcoro'wapel  gana^'lin  only  the  cow  was  left  Kor.  78.12 
Enna'niJeu  from  that  time  on  Kor.  80.7 
Enqa'ta 

Erika  ta  tllai'vikin  foe' La  then  a herd  was  walking  about  Kor. 
21.8 

ETiqa  ta  gassa'Ien  qata' p-vai' am  then  he  dragged  a net  along 
the  bottom  of  the  river  Kor.  70.11 
E'nJc'i  then,  at  that  very  moment 

E nki  yu  la^n  gaphtdu'linau  then  they  finished  what  was  to  be 
eaten  Kor.  50.1 

E'nki  tiyanu'wgi  then  I shall  eat  you  Kor.  78.18 
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E'nlci  Enni'mtila^n  pipi'tduykin  s'nlci  qata'p-e'mat  va'yhn  then 
Fish-Man  was  combing  his  hair;  then  a load  of  winter-fish 
was  (there)  Kor.  86.16 

Enke'  Enni'mtila^n  then  (there  was)  Fish-Man  Kor.  88.15 
I Eiina^'an  thus 

I Enfla^'an  thus  it  is!  Kor.  78.2 

galqaLin  qaidayidi'Ha  Enfla^'an  wus'qu'mdiTcu  she  went  groping 
thus  in  the  dark  Kor.  16.9-10 
EnfM^'an  vaflvolai'lce  thus  they  lived  Kor.  43.7 
Enfia'an  gayiUelflivo'Ienat  thus  thevbegan  to  lie  down  Kor.  82.10 
gina'n  Eufla^'an  ina'nti  thou  didst  thus  to  me  Kor.  88.2 
qo'm  EUfla^'nad  Yayo' ia-fiawgut  gai'liLin  after  a while  they 
gave  Fox-Woman  to  him  Kor.  70.14 
EnfM^'nvot  gani'kalimau  all  at  once  something  happened  Kor. 
70.17-18' 

Dual  forms: 

Enfla^'anet  gana'tvilen  thus  they  brought  him  in  Kor.  59.2 
Enfia^'anet  patta^'Ia  mani'ti  gayi'ssalinat  thus  the  two  filled 
with  dried  meat  two  bags  Kor.  70.21 
ayi'hvan  at  least  Kor.  18.1 
Ina'n-awi'wiit  quickly  Kor.  70.12 
avi'ut  Kor.  44.5 

a' wan  (Kor.  II,  Kor.  Paren,  Lesna  e'wun  Kor.  96.30;  97.17) 
a'wun  gaya'Iqiwlinau  and  so  they  entered  Kor.  80.18-19 
a'vMn  im-la'wtalin  and  so  his  head  became  hairless  Kor.  82.13 
a'vmn  ui'fla  and  then  there  was  no  one  Kor.  96.12  ( = e'wun 
i'tka  Kor.  II,  Kor.  96.30:  e'wune'ze  Paren,  Kor.  97.17 

j awna'2>  (?)  Kor.  64.11 
a'wffi  falsely  Kor.  88.14 
am  (Paren  im) 

qun-am  nu'tak  ui'fla  ane'lhiyipnuka  even  in  the  open  country 
we  eat  no  inner  skin  Kor.  49.1 

pe'nin  qun-im  Uwc'flpUifl  the  same  (former)  little  U wen 
(Paren)  Kor.  92.7 
a' men 

a'men  gawgu'Lin  and  they  tied  her  Kor.  23.4 
a'men  e'wafl  and  they  said  Kor.  23.6;  28.1 
a'men  yi'nna  and  now  what!  Kor.  28.2 

a'Hhi  a'men  gn'mkin  ni'wi-gi  just  now  like  me  thou  wert  talk- 
ing Kor.  29.2 

j a' mu  I do  not  know  Kor.  55.3 

, ataU'  vainly  Kor.  61.3 

{ ata'mtim  in  vain  Kor.  30.8 
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as'S'O'  since 

as’s'o'  qati'  since  you  went  away  Kor.  18.5 
a'ccic,  acco'c  (Ch.  erre'6)  that  is  all,  only,  no  more  Kor.  62.8; 

70.8  a66o'6  Kor.  66.19;  68.19 
a'nam  then,  and  so 

me'nqan  a'nam  gi'Linau  how  then  did  they  become?  Kor. 
61.9-10 

a'nam  . . . gala'lin  then  he  came  to  him  Kor.  63.6 
Also  Kor.  66.6;  78.1 

a'nam-e^'en  all  right  then!  Kor.  30.5;  31.8 
e^'en  a'nau  all  right  then!  Kor.  32.1 
a'naqun  and  so  Kor.  36.10 
anuva't  just  as,  just  when 

anuva't  niyatilqi'wqin,  s'nki  mityi'Iqala  just  when  he  was 
about  to  come,  we  went  to  sleep 

(i'll ml  I wish  it  were! 

a'hmi  vai'dita  I wish  (we  would  go)  on  foot  Kor.  21.2-3 
yina'n  a'hmin  qeti'gin  I wish  thou  wouldst  take  it  Kor 
72.24-74.1 

diva'  other 

alya'Kn  it  is  of  different  material  Kor.  76.23 
a'kf/el  also 

gayo'olenan,  a'hjeJ  ipa'fla  they  put  it  into  it,  also  into  the 
soup,  Kor.  28.6 

e^'en  (Ch.  e'ur)  then,  and 

gayo^'olen,  e^'en  gavi^'yalin  he  visited  him  and  he  was  dead 
Kor.  20.8 

ya'nya  e^'en  fla'witqatu  partly  also  women  Kor.  44.2 
6 en  . . . .90 w7ffl'w;an7ca''^w?e7i  and  she  ended  her  dance  Kor.  48.6 
gakya'wlinau  e^'en  yaq  ni'lnm  ni'tin  they  awoke  and  what 
thong  was  there  ? {%.  e.  and  there  was  no  thong)  Kor.  40.5 
e'enac  once  upon  a time  Kor.  58.4 
e'wun  (see  a'wun) 

matula'tin  e'wun  missaitila'flin  they  stole  it  but  we  shall  brin<^ 
it  back  Kor.  40.8 

i'pa  really;  indeed  Kor.  37.8 

i'pa  a'nam  gi'ssa  but  really  thou  Kor.  66.6 
Also  as  adjectives: 

i'pa  Tcmi'mn  the  real  child  Kor.  68.11 

gumni  ni'pa  qla'wul  vi^'gi  my  real  husband  died  Kor.  21 .10-22. 1 

i'pa  li'ye-ta'ta  our  real  father  Kor.  74.20 
i'na^  quickly  Kor.  39.2 

qaye'm  %'wa  niya'tin  he  did  not  come  back  quickly  Kor.  72.19 
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i'u'ac  enough!  Kor  30.4;  86.11,  18;  88.15 
inija' wut  (?)  Kor  16.5 
I'nmTq  really,  in  truth 

i'nmiq  tapaftafiivo'ykin  in  truth  it  began  to  be  heavy  Kor.  51.8 
i' nmiqu' nam  all  right!  Kor.  28.1-2. 

Also  Kor.  61.3;  62.3 

itii' nni'n ih  in  this  manner  Kor.  14.3  (from  vfii'nfiin  such) 
o'l/a  openly 

ui'fla  o'ya  a'tvaka  she  was  not  (there)  openly  Kor.  76.14 
o'pta  also  (Lesna:  the  whole;  Kamchaclal  o'pirma  the  whole); 
Chukchee  o'ptmia  like) 

a'6in  o'pta  gei'liLin  he  also  gave  him  fat  Kor  15.4-5 
qla'vml  o'pta  snka'ta  tilai'vikin  a man  also  was  walking  there 
Kor.  21.9 

Quyqinn'a'qu  o'pta  e'wan  Big-Raven  also  said  Kor.  29.5 
qo'm  ai'ak  o'pta  . . . gayo'olen  an  other  one  she  also  put  into 
the  storeroom  Kor.  55.1 
See  also  Kor.  56.5 
oma'lui  together 

Ama'mqut  a'nke  o'maka  kafia'tiykm  Ememqut  was  fishing 
together  (with  them)  Kor.  44.10 
e^'en  Ha'nyeu  oma'ka  I'ssa  and  then  together  they  (were  her 
children)  Kor.  61.2 
o‘nnen  verily,  indeed,  Kor.  59.9 
u'nmi  (?)  Kor.  74.10 
Ha'wac  (?)  Kor.  64.9 
y'anya  (Ch.  ya'nfa)  partly,  separately 

yaq  (indefinite  pronoun,  see  § 59)  and  now 

wu'tdin  yaq  yi'nna  and  this  now,  what  is  it?  Kor.  36.9 
ame'yaq  fla'wis'qat  well,  how  is  the  wife  Kor.  68.2 
gin-ya'q  thy  turn  Kor.  46.7  (See  yaq,  § 59,  p.  729) 

ya'qam  only  , j 

ya'qam  ai'kipa  gapi'wyalin  only  (with)  fly-eggs  she  scattered 

Kor.  45.2  1 • ui 

ve'lo  ya'qam  ninataikiflvo'qenau  she  was  only  making  thimbles 

Kor.  59.5 
I ya'qafl  why 

' ya'qan  ya'ti  why  hast  thou  come  Kor.  64.1 
j yaqqai'-qan  (Paren  ydqqai'-qun  Kor  92.5)  then 

ye'll  gayi'fialin  and  so  she  flew  away  Kor.  46.5 

e^'en  yeH  ganekela'len  and  so  she  felt  ashamed  Kor.  60.1 
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VI  'yafl,  ve'en  ( ?) 

vi'yan  islcula'ti  (if  that  is  so)  then  you  were  cold  Kor.  26.2 
vi'yan  Mapi'tionvo'ylan  nevertheless  he  looked  up  Kor.  42.8 
na'no  vi'yan  kisva'dilc  va'yTan  of  course,  it  is  there  on  the 
cross-pole  Kor.  68.5 

vi'yan  gapanqai'pilen  (without  clothes)  but  with  a cap  Kor. 
76.22 

vl'rvva,  vi'rrvT  secretly  Kor.  61.1 ; 76.14 
va^'yulc  afterwards  Kor.  14.7;  19.5 
va^'aJc  Kor.  56.5;  64.9 

van  (never  in  initial  position;  perhaps  related  to  the  Chukchee 
demonstrative  particle  nan  which  is  also  used  adverbially). 
ui'na-van  minka'kila  not  by  anybody  else  Kor.  40.6-7 
qaye'm  na' no-van  minutnana'wge  not  those  I shall  be  able  to 
eat  Kor.  55.8-9 

a'mhn-van  htve'-li'ga  pendi'yhn  after  that  he  rushed  at  her 
every  time  (Pareii)  Kor.  92.10 

pa'Jja  perhaps  Kor.  60.5 
maci  maybe 

ma'6i  wu'tduJc  mayhap  (it  was)  here?  Kor.  49.7 
ma'66i  vi'lka  va'yTan  mayhap  a fork  is  there  Kor.  19.7 
me'6e  mima'tage  mayhap  I’ll  marry  thee  Kor.  32.6 
mal  well 

mal-Tcit  properly  Kor.  15.6;  74.6;  88.9 
mal-Ta'til  very  well ! Kor.  21 .5 
Also  met'-Td'tTdt 

male'ta  quietly  Kor.  54.7 
ma'kiw  somewhere  Kor.  80.9 
Tne'nqanhovf  Kov.  82.4;  84.21;  88.1 

me'nqai  mi'qun  mai'miTc  how  indeed  shall  I get  water?  16.7-8 
vie' nqan  mi' qun  how,  indeed?  Kor.  17.12 

mi'qun  (Paren  mu'qun  Kor.  92.23)  indeed ; an  intensifying  particle 
mi  qun  nana'nqm  indeed  he  is  a shaman  Kor.  42.9 
mi'qun  Ama'mqut  e'wan  Ememqut  said  even  (this)  Kor.  64.11 
ya  qu  mi'qun  qatai'Icigin  what  indeed  will  you  do  « Kor  76  7 
Also  16.3,  8;  17.12;  39.10;  84.21;  86.12  ' ' 

{ti'w^ak  [literally:  I say]  it  seems  Kor.  57.9) 
ti'ta  when 

m/neZo^'^oZa  when  we  find  a shaman’s  wand  Kor. 

^ • .7 

h'ta  gu'mma  tra'tiTc  when  was  I at  home?  Kor.  68.13 
ti  ta  o'pta  ninanuva^'an  let  him  also  swallow  me  Kor.  84.15 

h taq  mi^yu  mitaHtayi'pnala  when  did  we  feed  on  inner  skin  of 
dogs  Kor.  48.9 
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j tifo-o'n  after  a long  time  Kor.  57.5 
nime'  very;  very  much  Kor.  16.1,  8 
ca/mi/eq  indeed  Kor.  24.2 
demya'q  really  Kor.  56.1 
cemece^'n  it  is  so!  Kor.  46.4 
cini't  since 

tini't  Enfua^'an  qi'ti  since  thou  art  so  Kor.  56.9-10 
ll'^Iqai  much  less  Kor.  49.1 
Jl'^an  simply 

h'gan  mimtelhiyalai'lce  simply  they  were  resplendent  Kor.  44.3 
ktma'J:  almost  Kor.  21.7;  84.13 
kale'LE,  qale'LE  vertically 
ke'nam  Kor.  39.3;  Tcena'm  Kor.  40.3  already 
kVwam  truly  Kor.  26.9 
kit,  ki'tll  see  mal-kit 
ki,  kl c (never  in  initial  position)  and 

ya'qkin-Td  and  what  for  ? Kor.  26.10  (for  ya'qkin  see  §§  47,  59) 

kVtan.;  kitta'  then  (?) 

Ici'ia'h  arayaqalliefoe'tifb  taya'ilikin  then  she  wanted  to  go  to  the 
porch  Kor.  33.8-9 

gU'mina  kitta'  tu'kwak  I am  caught  Kor.  36.10 
kitta'  atawdlfliJa'ka  do  not  look  back  by  any  means  Kor.  51.6; 
52.10 

ki'tta  negative  particle;  see  § 131.3,  p.  883  (Ch.  en'fie) 
ki'tkit  a little 

ki'kit;  ki'kic  as  soon  as  84.3 

ki'Jdt  gayi'Uilen  as  soon  as  he  went  to  sleep  Kor.  84.3 
ki'kid  gaya'lgiwlin  as  soon  as  they  entered  Kor.  72.21 

qai'^iit  indeed  Kor.  84.23 
qa'wun  though 

ga'wun  pani'ta  mi'kinak  nayamata' ge  though  later  on  thou 
wilt  marry  someone  Kor.  78.17 
qacl'n 

gadi'n  plakgene'tin  na^' ianvoqen  for  he  had  passed  water  into 
the  boots  Kor.  14.2 

qadi'n  qo'npH  niki'ta  gana^'Len  therefore  altogether  it  became 
night  Kor.  16.6 

qa'tin  milya'qpil  because  it  was  a small  shell  Kor.  23.8 
gayo^'ohn,  qaiin  vi'tvitpil  they  visited  her,  for  there  was  a 
small  ringed  seal  Kor.  24.4 

qati'n  Ena'n  tawi'tkifdk  for  she  (had  been)  pilfering  Kor.  34.3 
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na'nyeu  qadi'n  Yaqyamtila^'nu  for  those  were  Bumble-Bee-Men 
Kor.  44.6 

qa'6m  ui'na  ana'luka  yati'Tcdlen  for  without  chewing  he  swal- 
lowed her  Kor,  84,1 
qa'cils 

gi'ssa  qa'dilc  ui'fia  a'lya  a'tvaka  for  this  reason  will  you  be 
(feel)  wrong  Kor,  18.7 

ga'mma  qa'6ilc  oyamya'-gum  for  am  I human  game  Kor.  42,6 
qiin,  qun-am 

giTia'n  qun  nda'vntkifli-gi' so  thou  art  playing  mischief  Kor.  82.9 
qu'nam  nu'tak  ui'fia  ane'lhi-yi'pnuka  even  in  the  open  country 
we  eat  no  inner  skin  Kor.  49,1 

pe'nin  qun-im  Uwe'flpilifl  the  same  (former)  little  U'wefi. 
(Paren)  Kor.  92.7 

qu'nam  mu'yi  . . . oya'myaft  miti'nmin  even  we  too  (alone) 
have  killed  a man  Kor.  68.3 
qu'nam  qun  Kor.  74.17 
ve'tha-qo'nom  just  now  Kor.  56.10 
qo'ripu  very,  quite  (qon'pu  Chukchee;  xe  Kamchadal);  Kor. 

13.10;  15.8;  41.8,  etc. 

^Umjan  again  Kor.  15.8;  18.8;  19.8  etc. 
na'nyeu  then  63.10;  72.8;  74.3  etc, 

§130.  KAMCHADAL  CONJUNCTIONS 

Most  of  the  Kamchadal  conjunctions  have  been  replaced  by  the 
Russian  (local)  forms. 

i,  dai  (h,  nan)  and 
je  (ace)  but 

tolko  (tojibko)  merely,  only 
dotopera  (no  xonepa)  until  now 
potom  (noTOMx.)  after  that 

Other  conjunctions  of  Kamchadal  origin  are  still  in  use.  Among 
these  I mention 

Jidld,  halceq  it  is  time!  then,  now,  altogether  Kor.  99.5 
This  particle  is  used  quite  frequently  with  a great  variety  of  mean- 
ings. Its  use  has  even  influenced  the  local  Russian  dialect  inasmuch 
as  the  Russian  adverb  nopa  it  is  time  is  used  also  as  a conjunction, 
although  this  does  not  agree  with  Russian  usage. 

-lime,  -me  (never  initial)  and,  and  now,  corresponds  to  the 
Chukchee  -Hm  K.  K.  -am. 

-Tee  (never  initial)  and,  and  now,  but  more  emphatic  than  -me. 
3045°— Bull.  40,  pt.  2—]  2 56  siqa 
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-ven  (never  initial)  Kor.  98.9.  This  emphatic  particle  cor- 
responds to  K.  K.  van,  and  may  have  been  borrowed  from 
Koryak. 

Teat  THEN  in  the  beginning  of  tales  corresponds  to  Chukchee 
e'nmen. 

e'vmn  and,  and  so  corresponds  to  Ch.  e'un,  K.  K.';  a'wun,  K. 

Paren  e'vmn,  but  may  also  have  been  borrowed  from  Koryak. 
lact  HOW  18  IT,  WHEREFORE. 

§131.  NEGATIVE  ADVERBS 

1.  vaJntvan  negative  particle,  not  at  all  (stem  probably  vane). 

This  occurs  either  alone  or  with  other  negative  elements. 
valntvan  ninutewurre' erlcinen  not  at  all  land  appears  7.3 
va'nevan  nuwallomntn  he  would  not  hear  anything 
va'nevan  grna'n  li'i  qdlhi'gm'^  have  you  no  knowledge  at  all?  38.4 
yi'liil  Turlcinin  te'Tcithin  valntvan  tongues  he  eats,  meat  not  at 
all  49.4 

va'nEvan  nute's'qdn  ni^yo*' nin  they  did  not  at  all  reach  the  ground 
62.12 

va'nevan  ne^nlu^'rlcinet  Icele'td  the  kele  could  not  see  them  at  all 
100.29 

va'nevan  na^nayilhau' n^n  a*'ttin  they  were  not  at  all  afraid  of 
the  dog  105.25 

va'ntvan  anto'lc&lm  ndus'qdt  the  woman  did  not  go  out  at  all  54.8 
va'nevan  qari'm  nuwa'loTtintn  he  would  not  hear  anything 
vaJntvan  d^nlu^'net  they  could  not  see  them  at  all  61.10 
va!nevan  eLe  allomka  they  did  not  hear  any  thing  60.10 
va'nevan  elu^'Tcd  they  are  invisible  62.1 
va'ntvan  eu'rr^Hin  it  is  not  visible  62.2 

2,  qave'Tn;  Kor.  Kam.  qaye'm;  Kor.  Par.,  qeye'tn;  Kor.  II 

(village  Qare'nin  and  others  in  Kamchatka  Kamchadal. 

X'C.  Used  always  wdth  the  e.xhortative,  or  alone  with 
exhortative  meaning,  and  ignifying  negative  future. 

qare'm  mini'nmitilc  we  .shall  not  kill  you  13.4 

qart'm  mi7ie' etyd^k  I shall  not  become  black  23.6 

qare'm  milhinno' a^n  1 shall  not  treat  him  24.10 

qare'm  minmu'ut  I will  not  kill  thee  98.25;  99.7 

qare'm  mra'gtia^k  I will  not  return  home  99.2,  24 

qart'm  ELi'gd  rinenyegtele' tyd^  father  will  not  allow  me  to  live  99.15 

qare'm  mi'ilhd^n  I will  not  do  it  99.20 

qare'm  mi'ilhit  I will  not  give  it  to  thee  15.13;  16.9 

qare'm  miye'tyd^k  I will  not  come 

a'mEn  qarem!  but  nol  (i.  e.,  1 shall  not  do  so)  Ib.l 
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qare'm  i'git!  not  now!  (i.  e.,  I shall  not  do  so  from  now  on)  21.1 
qare'm!  no!  (i.  e.,  I shall  not  do  it)  99.13 

Kor.  Kara,  qare'm  mla^'lc,  Kor.  II.  i'hut  mle^Tc,  Kamchadal  x'eni 
mnuTc  1 will  not  eat 
Koryak. — 

adhiva'n  qaye'm  this  time  I shall  not!  Kor.  54.3 
qaye'm  na'no-van  minutflana'wge  I shall  not  be  able  to  eat 
them  Kor.  55.8 

qaye'm  endlJia'lmiTc  he  will  not  catch  us  Kor.  72.19 
Even  future  imperatives  take  this  particle. 

qare'm  quwi^'tiJc  do  not  die!  (i.  e.,  you  shall  not  die)  64.16,  17 
Derived  from  qare'jn  is  the  verbal  form  qare'men  (Kor.  Kam. 
qiyme'en  Kor.  38.5,  Kor.  Par.  qisme'nen)  it  is  not  so,  not  true. 
qg,rfmen  i^'tik  lu'mnil  it  is  not  really  a story  61.6 
qg^r^menai'-yilm  I am  not  this  one  23.5 
qg,rpn^n  ora'weLan  he  is  not  a human  being  29.9 
qg,r^menq'igum  qla'uLHm  I am  not  a man 
qarlmenq'iyit  qlglUegit  thou  art  not  a man 
qg.r^menq’lg'^m  nii'y!' Lijlm  1 am  not  feeble 
qqrpnena'iyit  nim'ligit  thou  art  not  feeble 
qar^n>en  niru'lqin  he  is  not  feeble 
qaremenai' gum  ue' usqiitvtim  I am  not  a woman  116.31 
Kor.  Kam.  qiyime'w  un  impossible!  Kor.  14.3. 

3.  en'fle  Kor.  Kam.  kj'tta,  Kamchadal  £c*e  do  not!  (see  § 114 

p.  823) 

4.  e?o'  NO  efo'  (Reindeer  Kor.)  30.9 
els  no  30.8 

raH'uri?-elo'  what  is  the  matter  with  you?— nothing  53.6 
4a.  ca'mam  no!  i do  not  want  to  (referring  to  future  events)  78.6; 
used  with  future  indicative.  There  is  no  corresponding  fonn 
in  either  Koryak  or  Kamchadal. 
ta'mam  I do  not  want  to  98.6,  8 
ta  mam  tre'ilhit  I shall  not  give  thee 

5.  e'ie  NOT,  signifying  simple  denial  Kor.  Par.  e'Le,  Reindeer  Kor. 

e'J^e,  Kor.  II.,  village  Qare'nin  and  others  in  Kamchatka.  eUa, 

Kamchadal  qam  Kor.  Kam.  ui'fld  instead  (see  below).  See  15 
12,  21.3,  24.8  ' 

6.  uifid  NONE  (with  nouns;  substantives  and  adjectives).  (Kor. 

Kam.,  Kor.  Par.,  tii'fla  Kor.  II.,  village  Qare'fiin 

and  others  in  Kamchatka  em,  e'mma  not.  The  Kamchadal  uses 
qam  (see  above,  under  e'Le).  Kor.  Par.  uses  also  e'Le  alone 
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ui'fUi  epi’nkd  I have  no  powder 
See  also  18.5;  22.3;  27.9 
Without  the  negative  prehx-sufSx  we  find — 

6ai  ui'nd,  ta'acj  ui'nd^  tam-vglirgin  giimni'n  no  tea,  no  tobacco, 
mine  is  a good  life! 

(Kor.  Far.)  ^Le  epi'fike  I have  no  powder 
Derived  from  this  particle  is  ui'nilm  having  none. 
ui'nilixcm  tpinlc&lium  I have  none,  I am  without  powder  59.2 

§ 132.  Interjections 

Chukchee  and  Koryak  are  rich  in  interjections.  These  may  be 
divided  into  several  groups;  namely,  a)  ejaculations  expressing  a 
state  of  strong  emotion,  without  definite  tone;  V)  exclamations 
expressing  assent,  disapproval,  surprise,  fear,  pain,  question,  call, 
and  answer,  etc.;  c)  onomatopoetic  interjections,  sound  pictures, 
imitations  of  sounds,  such,  as  singing  of  birds,  thumping  of  stones, 
swishing  of  rapidly  moving  slabs,  etc. ; d)  words  and  phrases  used  as 
exclamations.  Some  of  these  are  derived  from  pronominal  or  con- 
junctional stems,  while  others  can  not  be  reduced  to  such  sources, 
at  least  not  at  present. 

a.  Ejaculations 

«l!  45.3  (Kor.  a!  a!  Kor.  55.5)  oh! 
ga!  R 104.48  oh! 
o!  63.9  oh ! 

e!  85.12;  90.6;  91.7  ah! 
e!  101.20  all  right 
go,  go!  R 65.119  (call) 
ga,  ga!  122.1  call 
gi,  gi!  R 72.16  ah,  ah! 
gei!  69.4  oh ! 
ggg!  (Kor.  ggg!)  yes ! 

guq!  10.3;  5^3;  53.1;  (Kor.  geTc!  Kor.  50.4)  ugh!  oh! 
goq!  24.1  108.32;  giTc!  10.1;  11.2;  gi!  68.30;  R 69.35;  Kor. 
51.1,  5;  58.6 

gu!  2QA)  go!  G9. 7]  108.19 
ogogogogoi!  70.2  oh,  oh,  oh! 
ugugugugu!  29.7  uhuhuhuh! 

Koryak 

e!  oh ! Kor.  47.1 
xje!  ah!  Kor.  49.2 
eni'!  oh!  Kor.  64.19 
ane'!  Kor.  49.3  ifle'!  Kor.  27.6 
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b.  Exclamations 

Their  stems  are  independent  and  some  of  them  form  derivatives. 
go!  expresses  ignorance:  i do  not  know! 
gofla'arkin  to  speak  always  of  one’s  ignorance;  to  answer:  “I 
do  not  know.” 

Assent: 

i!  9.6,  13;  66.25;  84.10  (Kor.  o!  Kor.  30.2;  38.6)  yes. 
i!  84.19  ah! 

egei'!  133.24  R 71.5;  R 73.34  (Kor.  uga')  aU  right! 

assent  and  approval. 
egei'!  75.30  oh! 

taga'm!  R 59.9,  16;  R 66,  134  (Kor.  tog!  to!  Kor.  35.3; 

Kor.  45.8)  come ! well ! 
taga'm  is  used  also  as  the  usual  leave  taking. 
taga'm  tewkwe'erJcin!  R 41.98  (in  Koryak  tog  is  used  as 
leave  taking)  good-bye!  I am  going. 

The  usual  greeting  is  ye'tj?  or  less  frequently  ge'et-i-git; 
R 62.62;  R 76.25  (Kor.  yati?  have  you  come?  as 
greeting) 

The  answer  is  7.^  yes!  or  /,  tiye'tyd^Tc!  yes,  I have  come ! 
Greeting  borrowed  from  Russian,  toro'ma  (a^opoBo)  (Kor. 
toro'va)  how  do  you  do  ? 

tarn  contracted  from  taga'm,  mostly  with  an  ejaculation 
preceding,  come  ! well  ! 
ee,  tarn!  30.9;  89.23;  e tarn!  90.3. 

7,  tarn!  84.19. 
gi,  tarn!  84.14. 

Assertion: 

gu'-m!  82.16;  85.6;  R 76.27  sure! 
gu'nd,  gai'vE  24.8  indeed,  yes ! 

Calls: 

mei!  76.22  R 73.32;  R 59.11,  from  man  to  woman  53.6; 
Kor.  max!  Kor.  64.24  amei!  Kor.  63.6;  mei!  Kor! 
32.5;  here  addressed  from  a man  to  a woman;  me!  Kor. 
100.5  K.  Paren  ve!  Kor.  101.13;  Koryak  II  Qarenin 
me%  Kor.  102.4  there,  you ! you ! halloo ! 
fia  ul  45.3  (Kor.  nd'wal)  call  among  women 
wui  ! 83.13;  R 72.15;  goi  60.2  (Kor.  goi'l)  answer  to  call 
yago'!  67.8  (Kor  yawo'I  Kor.  33.9)  halloo 
wago  ! R 125.22  halloo!  there,  take  it! 

Disapproval : 

e'vxi!  120.10  so! 

ee  ! 81.17;  83.14;  is  it?  (doubt  and  disapproval) 
eex  ! 108.19  aha!  (doubt  and  disapproval) 
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Surprise : 

Used  by  men 

Tca'ho'!  generally  reduplicated  JcaTco,  Tcako!  8.5;  12.6;  68.31 
oho!;  qalco!  84.10;  qako,qaTco!  77.26;  104.14;  ga'Tco2\A 
TcaTco,  mei'!  14.7;  R 64.93.  ga'ico  meH,  go'io  mei! 

Used  by  women 
ke'ice'!  52.2;  71.26. 

Jce'Jce,  11a' vl! 

Tceke',  Tcelce',  IceTce' ! 29.7  great  surprise  and  fear 
Koryak,  for  both  sexes. 

te  Kor.  47.6  (surprise  and  disapproval)  ugh. 
ge'e  Kor.  82.14  surprise 

Fear: 

gokkoi' ! 63.1  oh,bhl;  goqoi' ! 18.8 
Icokkoi' ! 22.5  surprise  and  fear 
aTcakaka!  87.14  sudden  fright 
Question: 

wa?  (Kor.  va?  Kor.  46.10)  would  you? 
amto'f  13.9;  80.4;  R 92.18  (Kor.  amio'f)  well?  what  news? 
also  used  as  a conjunction:  amto'  gitka'lhm?  how  is 
your  leg  ? 

Pain: 

^i,gi,gi  R 74.46  (Kor.  mikikikik!  Kor.  29.1)  sudden  acute 
pain 

ge,  ge,  ge!  63.8  (Kor.  igigi' ! Kor.  23.9)  crying 
Warning: 

ga,  ga,  ga!  85.17,28  (Kor.  got!)  off!  look  out! 

Laughing : 

ga,  ga,  ga!  R 79.10 
gigi!  30.2 

gm!  30.2  laughing  of  a skull. 

Anger: 

gm!  R 72.20  (Kor.  gm!  Kor.  31.2) 
gUm!  (terminal)  61.2 

taga'm,  qapa'ae,  gilm!  61.2  well,  cease,  will  you! 
Miscellaneous : 

go!  (Kor.  go!  Kor.  49.6)  I do  not  know 

yau  yau!  66.17;  R 73.35  wait  a while!  (Kor.  ya'wo) 

c.  Onomatopoetic  Interjections 

ga,ga,ga!  R 140.10;  R 277.8,  yapping  of  fox 
gm,  gm!  105.27  barking  of  dog 

m-m!  106.15  mumbling  of  ke'le  (hence  derived  a noun 
mU'umgm  kele’s  mumbling) 
kaheu',  kaheu'!  R 307.8  cackling  of  ptarmigan  §132 
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am',  am',  am'!  84.8  crying  of  small  infant 
ew,  ew,  ewl  R 104.47  singing  of  thanksgiving  ceremonial 
dig,  dig!  68.25  swishing  of  slabs  of  whalebone 
piv),  piw!  68.8  thumping  of  stone  on  the  ground 
pig,  pig!  76.3  thudding  of  small  objects  on  the  ground 
pr!  88.17  sound  produced  with  lips 
(Koryak)  valcikiTci' ! Kor.  46.1  jabbering  of  magpie 
Shaman’s  calls 

egegegegei'!  15.7;  68.28;  (Kor.  ogogogogoi' !)•,  66.35  (here 
mereiy  fatigue,  though  borrowed  also  from  shamanistic 
practice) 

ototototototoi' ! 59.4 
otatatatatatai' ! 59.4 
Answer  to  shaman’s  call 
git,  git,  git,  gige't!  39.9 

ge'we,  gewe!  R 306.1  raven’s  shamanistic  song 
go' ofl-Tcale' , go' ofb-Tcale'  R 314.23  (Kor.  qo'ofl,  qo'ofl  Kor. 
48.2;  ann,  ann!  Kor.  47.2;  Koryak,  umyu'm%^ox.  90.15; 
Kor.  II  PaUan,  raven’s  cawing)  raven’s  shamanistic  song 
ge'we,  egegegei' ! R 122.2  mosquito’s  shamanistic  song 
R 306.7 

qaia'qafi,  qaia'qaH!  foxes  shamanistic  song  (a  little  more! 

at  the  same  time  onomapoetic) 
ge'wye,  ge'wye  Tco'onin  R 315.31  polar  bear’s  shamanistic 
song 

Calls  of  reindeer-herders 

9^}  go,  goq,  goq,  goq!  32.11  for  driving  the  herd 
ga,  ga,  ga,  gaq,  gaq,  gaq! 

eia',  eia',  eia'!  R 307.13  for  calling  a brokeD  reindeer 
(chiefly  in  offering  it  urine) 

qrr!  R.  4.38  the  same;  also  reindeer’s  snorting,  onomato- 
poetic 

Interjections  are  often  used  in  groups 

guq,  i!  9.13;  giJc,  i'!  65.26  oh,  yes! 

ee,  ta'm!  (see  before) 

gei,  gu'nd!  69.4  oh,  indeed! 

d.  Words  and  phrases  used  as  interjections 

ina'nJcen,  ina'nken  Urn  9.5;  64.7,  14;  68.16  oh,  my! 
tite'net!  64.15;  68.16;  80.22  (great  emphasis)  used  also  in  com- 
pounds with  personal  pronouns  in  verbalized  form 
tite'net-i-git  it  is  wonderful  with  you 
tite'flet-tu'ri  (plur.)  it  is  wonderful  with  you 
tite'fiet-ve'rin  it  is  wonderful  with  him  (stem  verin  tmknown 
otherwise)  5ioo 
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i,  tu'n-nikeTc!  oh,  my!  sudden  surprise;  {tur  new;  nikek  verbal 
noun  of  indefinite  verb  nike  (§82) 
eihinre'wdn!  80.23  ob,  goodness ! 

am  no't  ammi\  E.  73.27  (surprise  and  anger;  em  mere 
§113.5)  fiot  demonstrative  particle  (§57)  amen  adversative 
conjunction  p.  853)  bow  is  it  then  1 
deq-a'lvam  va'lin!  76.5  (§113.15)  bow  very  strange ! 
ve'nom  wonder  and  blame;  in  compounds  with  subjective  form 
of  personal  pronoun 

venom  gina'n  55.1 1 ; 109.24  something  like  our  with  you  ! 
alu'mna!  120.16,23  (a  ah,  lumfla  again)  only  think  of  it! 

sudden  surprise  (see  also  p.  854) 
nire'qin-um!  I do  agree!  84.19;  R 62.58;  R 65.112  regular 
nominalising  form  of  indefinite  verb  req  (§82) 
rere'q-Hm  R 75.6  I do  agree!  (causative  re-requm) 
re'qu  lu'mfla  the  same!  R 73.24  {re'qu  designative  of  req  what; 
Mmfla  again) 

ra'qal  80.25  what  of  that;  {req  what;  al  otherwise  unknown) 
u'nmufl  a'ni,  u'nmufl  a'ni-m  e'un  84.26;  87.7  Ob,  bow  bad  it 
is!  {u'nmufi  very,  a'ni-m  even  so;  e'un  and  so) 

KAMCHADAL 


qu  call;  ba  Iloo! 

hei  answer  to  call 
qa  what  do  you  want? 
xi  surprise 

§ 133.  Euphemism 

For  diseases,  dangerous  animals,  and  unfortunate  events  or  condi- 
tions, euphemistic  phrases  are  in  use,  some  of  which  express  the 
idea  to  be  stated  by  the  opposite  idea. 

nigitte'pqin  (literally,  clever)  fool 

6i1caye'tu-wa'lm  (from  iika'yofl-va'lin  intelligent)  silly 
er>7ie'urkin  (literally,  he  acquires  force)  he  becomes  possessed 
by  madness 

also 

emtine'  urkin  (literally,  he  reposes)  he  dies  of  hungei 
■aulvilu'  (literally,  black  wild  reindeer)  brown  bear 
Id'wulm  (literally,  the  one  who  walks  about)  wolf 
re'qatkurkm  (literally,  something  is  happening)  contagious 
disease  is  spreading 

va'irgitlcerkm  (from  va'irgm  being)  disease 


tea  there! 
tie  there,  take  it! 
nux  here! 
ee  yes 
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§ 134.  New  Words. 


On  the  whole,  Chukchee  and  Koryak  have  not  borrowed  many  terms 
from  the  Russian,  but  have  rather  coined  new  words  for  new  ideas. 
Following  are  a few  examples  of  these. 


Chukchee 

e'rem 

Kor.  Kamenskoye 

a'yim 

te'qenan 

ta'qana 

teq-e'reni 

taqa' -a'yim 

anan-ra'n 

a/han-ya'n 

tin-lcoi'fiin 
wid' gun 
tin-u'TcTcayn 

tti-lcoi'  nni 
gui'vin 
pnti'llcan 

a^q-i'mil 

Tieli'Tcel 

a^qa' -mi'  mil 
Icali'Tcal 

Tceli'tul 

kali'tul 

ta' aq-lcoi' fiin 

Tca'nia 

emte' ■‘qal  

yara' r-e'lckam 

aima'lqal  — 

ilh-u'lcTcam  — 

Russian  loan-words  are 
ter  of  the  language, 
however, 


commander  (literally,  strong 
man) 

tribute  (literally,  thing  for 
bowing  down  with) 
chief  officer  of  district  (liter- 
ally, tribute-strong-man) 
church  (literally,  spirit- 
house) 

glass  (literally,  ice-cup) 
fortified  log-house 
bottle  (Russian  fiyibuita; 
in  Chukchee  literallj'^,  ice- 
vessel) 

brandy  (literally,  bad  water) 
letter,  book,  writing  (literally, 
carving) 

ruble,  paper  ruble  (literally, 
piece  of  carving) 
tobacco-pipe  (local  Russian 
raasa,  borrowed  from 
Turkish,  in  Chukchee 
literally,  tobacco-cup) 

(one  side  of)  horse-pack  (liter- 
ally, carrying-side) 
flat  brandy-keg  (literally, 
drum-vesse) 

long  brandy-keg  (literally, 
thigh-bone) 

plate  (literally,  white  vessel) 


always  modified  to  suit  the  phonetic  charac- 

The  Koryak,  even  those  that  have  no  retain, 
the  Russian  r. 


Chukchee 

ta'qar 

ta'aq 

tai 

Tco'nekon 

Tco'iir 


Kor.  Kam. 

Russian 

ta'qar 

caxapi 

sugar 

ta'wax 

laSaKT. 

tobacco 

6ai 

uafi 

tea 

Ico'n'e 

KOlIt 

horse 

Ico'iir 

KOSbipt  (tr 

Limp)  cards 
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iol 

tol 

toro'ma 

toro'wa 

tv  er 

te'bver 

Icoro'walhin 

koro'wa 

lea' tak 

ka'sak 

Etto'l 

stol 

tore'lqan 

tore'lka 

COil, 

salt 

3/IOpOBO 

how  is 
health 

qeiBepib 

quarter 

KOpOBa 

cow 

KasaKi 

cossack 

CTon. 

table 

TapejKa 

plate 

your 


CHUKCHEE  TEXT 

The  Woman  Who  Maeried  the  Moon‘ 


E'nmen*  qoP  yara'dhin,^  ne'us-qat®  um'>  qoU  ora'weLa- 

Once  a certain  house,  woman  certain  human 

na'us-qat^  uwa"'qu6ita»  E'nku*  ge't6ilin,i»  e'nmen"  gequ'pqaLin  “ 

woman  the  husband  to  rejection  ‘ used  her,  then  she  was  starving, 

elvetine'ta‘2  geneTin^®  em-qu'pqata.‘^  E'nmen='  gite'.^®  Qarrve'r 

She  became  just  by  starving.  Then  she  was  After  that 

a 1 lours  hungry. 

um®  yara'6hin‘  lu®'nin,”  res'qi'wkwi®,”  6i6e'pgi®,i®  e'ur»®  teik- 

a certain  house  she  saw  it,  she  entered  she  looked  at  the  made 

,,  . ...  about  same  time 

evi  rin  gaimei  vulen,®^  e'ur‘®  upa'lha®®  keme'ni*®  geyTreLin 

garments  were  hanging,  at  the  with  tallow  a dish  ^ was  full  ’ 

same  time 

niqami'tvaqgn®®  um®  e'nmen,®  li'en-  nipli'tkuqin,®®  niginteu'qin” 

and  then.  Just  she  finished,  ' she  fled 

nota  gti.®* 

to  the  country. 

Chukchee  Texts;  Publications  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition  Vol.  VIII 

pp.  oO”oy.  ’ 

>Once  upon  a time,  also  connective  and  then,  then;  always  in  narrative  (p.  8581. 

Absolute  form;  with  non-personal  nouns  the  synthetic  g^ll  is  also  used  (5  60,  p.  7^). 
nhoninT  ®°usE,  yarn  probably  redupUcatiou  from  roro;  -Ihm  a particulab  one  (5  63  p 7i6) 
absolute  form;  here  in  predicative  sense  there  was  a particular  house.  ’ ‘ ' 

as  SL“e*”‘  ® probably  related  to  others  in  -s-g-,  but  not  free.  Absolute  form 

kL^rt?the“Slr  «?28!  TsiT'" 

thlTron^lX^^V  nftL ™ ( s 54,  P.  V17) ; r+f  in  contact  form  L ( 5 7, 17;  p.  654) 

The  fiT  n f f IN  VroAuce  ablaut  in  the  second  part  of  the  compound  (5  3 p 

^SuhTeetirV  ®0“P0und  has  dropped  thesufiix  -n  of  the  absolute  form  (S  116,  p ffi6) 

S bjective  form  in  -ta  (§§  37,  p.  697);  here  as  subject  of  transitive  verb  (§  92,  p.  780)  ^ 

u,r,s,:;X"  r‘  ” <«“■=«  p«^.. 

^^«8tem5Rp5(dt)  to  starve;  fc-Hn  she  who  had  attained  a starving  condition  (S73);  ^<1+ 
u ®‘®“  f « 110.70,  p.  810);  a Nominal  Form  1,3  (§§  64-  95  p 7861 

>*Stemnei(§77);  p«-fin  (see  note  10);  (J  7).  ■‘.a  ts»  ao,  p.  786). 

‘^teRTrBE  HUNGRY.®'®^ ^ ^ Nominal  Form  I,  3 (S5  64,  95). 

'•Stem  lu‘  TO  see;  -m'n  he— him  (§  67,  p 74i) 

»ITZ  (§  64,  p.  738)i  wiw<u+p  (§5  7.2;  72.4) 

■•ri2“  S5'  f5  64). 

ablaut  (5 3).  ° sufilx— y»(u)  frequentative  or  intensive  (§110.54);  ft—l6n(}  74,  p.  760);  with 

**btem  Qam,  compounded  with  /tm  u^.  ^ ^ 

with  ablaut  (§3).  * o be,  n qm  one  who  is  performing  an  action  (§  73, p.  758); 

"Stem  ?rwirsuffltiV(i  UO,’;o^^^  -®  “°‘®  25- 

stem  ngtj;  -prtj  after  vowel,  allative  (§  40);  ablaut  (§  3)'. 
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Qla'uP®  puki'rgi*®®  6eivutku'lin.®‘  Yi^'lhin®*  urn®  qu'num,  ril^'nut.®* 

A man  came  walking.  The  moon  really,  what. 

“Guq,  6eq-a'lvam-va'lin,®^  ni^'nut®®  lei'vurkih®*  qamitvala'arkin,®® 

“Oh,  quite  extraordinary  being,  what  Iswalking  Is  eatingmuch, 

u'kkilm-yi'riir”  te'lpirkin.*®”  Ne'me  irga'tik®®  ewkwe'tyi®.^® 

vessel-full  Is  flulshed.”  Again  in  the  morning  he  started. 

Elve'lin^*  li'en’  ple'kit^*  ngnai'puqenat/®  na'qam  eu'rrekElin^^ 

other  ones  just  boots  he  put  on,  however  not  appeared 


ne'wan.^® 

a wife. 


Ne'me  qilti'/® 

Again 


e ur 


.19 


Enqa'n^^  ne'us'qilt®  puki'rgi®,®® 


he  went,  at  the  same 
time 


then 


the  woman 


come. 


upa'lhin^*  ne'me  lu^'nin.’®  Qamiitvala'tye®/®  qiin’ve'r  gin'kew'kwi®.^® 

the  tallow  again  she  saw  it.  Sheatemuch,  after  that  she  grew  fatter. 

Qla'uP®  um®  ne'me  ragtie®.®®  “Guq,  u'nmun  a'ni.®‘  Ceq-a'lvam- 

The  man  again  eaine  home.  “Oh.  how  had!  Quite  extraordinary 

va'lin.®^  RiP'nut®®  iLo'n®*  qamitvala'arkin  ?®®  Kita'm  e'ur'®  irga'tik®® 

being.  What  th~T  is  eating  much?  Well  then  this  in  the 

time  morning 

e6ei'vutkukiP  mi'tyiPk!”®^  Ne'me  am-ginotilo'®®  ne'lyi®.®®  Lu'ur®' 

not  going  let  me  be!”  Again  mere'  mid-day  it  became.  Thereupon 

ne'me  no'ti®®  ye'tyP,®®  res'qi'wkwP^^  um®  ne'me,  take6he'ti®®  qati'.^® 

again  behind  there  she  came,  she  entered  again,  to  the  meat  she  went. 


“Probably  reduplicated  absolute  form  from  astern  qla  (§29);  g before  consonant  becomes  ‘ 

(§  7) ; absolute  form  as  subject  of  intransitive  verb  (§  91). 

»»Stem  pOkir  in  initial  position;  pkir  in  medial  position  (§  12,  p.  662). 

•iStem  leivu,  related  to  leimt  (§§  2, 122);  -tku  (§  110,  67);  lln  one  who  (§  54).  See  note  86. 

•2  Absolute  form;  predicative. 

“ See  § 69  p.  729;  absolute  form. 

EXCESSIVELY  (§  113, 15);  jicj  diffekent;  alvam-va'lin  extraordinary  (5 112,  82,  p.  814)  stem 
iva-  to  be,  initial  I'a-  (§  12.2,  p.  661);  -lln  (S  54). 

“Stem  leivu,  related  to  6eivu  (note  81);  -rkm  derived  form  (§§  64,  87). 

“See  note  25;  derived  form  (§§  64,  87);  -let  frequentative,  (§  110.53  with  t dropping  out  in  intervo- 


calic position  (§10). 

e’u'kkdm  dish,  stem  yir  full,  here  reduplicated  absolute  form  (§  29). 

•astemtefp;  derived  form  (see  note 35). 

“Stem  Irf  dawn;  a locative  form  (§  38).  Compare  irflroTiHoi  it  began  to  dawn  9.13;  irfiro'k  at 
dawn  10.3. 

«Stem  cuiiu)  with  su{Bx -d  (§  no,  70);  fl/<  t-f  ^ (5  7.  26,  p.  654). 

h elve  DIFFERENT,  OTHER;  -Un  absolute  form  (§  60.3);  singular  and  instead  of  plural  (§  46,  p.  709).  The 
strong  form  alva  signifies  awayI 

*2  Plural. 

«Stem  fpft;  prefix  ine-  making  transitive  verb  intransitive,  here  passive  (§118,  28); n— gin,  one 
WHO  IS  PERFORMING  AN  ACTION  (§73),  plural  because  referring  to  pfe't/t:  those  that  are  being  put 
ON  (§  74);  with  ablaut  (§3). 

«Stem  tirr(cu)  often  medially  taurr;  e—kilin  negation  (§  114,  4;p.  824). 

Derived  from  fica  femalk. 

« stem  medially  lq&t\  3<>  person  post,  more  frequently  qa'tyi'-,  ty<t-\rf  (S  7. 26,  p.  654). 


« Demonstrative  (§67). 

« See  note  36,  ( § 7.  26,  p.  654). 

« Stem  gin  k-^eu  (§  110,  70);  wkw<u+g  (§  7.2). 

M From  ra  house,  probably  the  allative  form  ragti  which  serves  hero  as  verbal  stem.  with 

ablaut  (§§  3,  7). 
w Particles  (§  128,  p.  853). 

MSI  28  13  852 

wstem’ieiim,  see  notes  31  and  35;  -Iku  (§  110,  67);  e-kS.  negation  (§  114,  4),  see  also  note  44. 

MStem  it  to  be,  1st  person  subj.  (a);  iy<t+g  (§  7.  26). 

»em-  MERE  (§  113,  7);  gino'n  middle;  llo'-,  aW  day. 

“Stem  nel-  to  become;  ly<l+g  (§7):  see  Note  13. 


K § 126,  p.  868. 

M Demonstrative  particle  (§  67). 


M Stem  yet-  to  come. 

f»ltki'thin  meat;  allative  form  in  -tti  (§§  63,  40). 
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Ne'me  e6hi  qami'tvarkin,®^  lu'ur®’'  pi'nnin.*® 

Again  before  as  be-  she  ate,  thereupon  he  took  her. 

fore 


“Akakaka'! 

"Ah,  ah,  ahl 


niqama'graqe  n . 


“Gu,  e'unan® 

"Oh,  so 

Qare'm® 


ilu'kii®^  a'lva!”^‘ 

motionless  awayl”  she  struggled. 

gina'n.’'®^ — “Gu'na,  a'lva,^'  qine'rrilhi®!®® — “Gu'na,  ilD'ka.®"* 

thou.”  — "Oh.  awayl  let  me  go!”  — "Oh  motionless.  Not 

minre'qewkur,^®  miranilo'ur.'^*  Gik,  ia'ni  nilei'vutku-i-gir 

T shall  do  anything  to  thee,  I will  question  thee.  Oh,  why  art  thou  walking  about? 

Qai've  geti'nvS-gir?”'® — “Ui'iia.”” — “E'mim?” — “Uwil^'qu6ita®  E'nku® 

"Where  is  he?”  — "My  husband  torejection 

ginenqu'pqeulin.””  — “ En'qa'm^® 

he  let  me  starve.”  — "Then 

re'qiin  qinelu®'rkin.” — “ Va'ne- 

something  thou  hast  seen.”  — " Nothing.” 


Indeed  thou  hast  a master?”  — "No.”  — 

gine'tSilin/®  genancaatvau'len,’® 

used  me,  he  cast  me  off, 

va'nevan^®  wu'tku®®  }'ara'6iku®^ 

not  at  all  here  inside  of  the 

house 

van.”^®  “Guq,  a'men®^  um,  miniata'git.” 

“Oh,  then  let  me  marry  thee.” 

Ma'tanen.®®  Ne'me  6ei'vutkui®.®^  Wulqatvi'k®® 

He  married  her.  Again  he  walked.  In  the  evening 


’8S 


um® 


puki'ri.®® 

he  came. 


Before,  formerly  (§  127,  p.  818). 

“See  notes  26,  36,  48;  here  qamitva,  derived  tense  in  -rkln  (§5  64,  87). 

® Stempiri  to  take;  -nin  he— him  (§  67). 

« ilv.  TO  move;  e—ka  negation  {§  114,  4).  The  Initial  e is  contracted  with  the  i of  the  stem. 
“Stem qamn'ora;  n—qgn  (§  73);  with  ablaut  («  3). 

“§126,  p.  855  . 


“Subjective  form  (§  56);  presumably  as  subject  of  an  idea  like  you  have  eaten  it. 

“ Stem  initial  rlrril,  medial  rrll;  ine~  (§§  67;  113.  28);  q — imperative  2d  person  sing. 

“Negation  with  exhortative  meaning  {§  131.2). 

’0  Medial  form  of  the  causative  prefix— n:  stem  raq  what,  somethinq;  — ca  (§  110.70);  predicative 
form  of  the  indefirUte  pronoun;  m—git  let  me— thee,  subjunctive  (§67);  wku<u+g;  in  place  of  git 
we  have  here  and  in  the  next  word  the  alternating  form  qjr, 

’t  Stem  *piilo)  initial  form  pinlo-:  medial  form  -mnilo-)  m — git  let  me — thee,  see  note  70. 

“Stem  leimi,  see  notes  31,  35,  53;  -tku  (§§  110,  67);  predicative  form  of  nominalized  verb  (§  73). 
’•Stem  gtinv  master  (§§  48,  73). 

“NO  (§  131.6). 

’•See  note  10;  here  with  the  prefix  -ine-  referring  to  the  first  person  (§  73) . 

’•See  note  75,  the  same  form;  stem  -iggta-;  r — ga  causative  (§  114,  1). 

’’See  note  75,  the  same  form;  stem  qupq  to  starve  (see  note  11);  r—eu  causative  (§  114  1) 

’•  Conjunction  (§  128,  p.  858). 

’•§131.1. 


“Demonstrative  (§  57);  as  particle  vai;  stem  wut^;  locative  in  -fc. 

••  See  note  4;  -liku  inside  of,  nominal  (§  101,  24) . 

“rgg  something;  here  absolute  form  (irregular)  used  as  object  with  the  verbs  fa  to  sat,  ia«  to  see 

(§  M);  i’ie-  (1 113,  28);  q-  imperative  (§  64);  here  used  as  a 
p&St  (§  85).  « 

“Conjunction  (§128,  p.  853). 

“Stem  mcxta  to  take,  to  marry;  subjunctive  (o),  m—ait  let  me— thee  (§  67). 

“Stem  maia  TO  take,  to  marry;  -m’n  he — her  (§67). 

stem  invu+tku,  see  notes  31,  35,  53.  The  f of  the  ending  -gV  has  dropped  out  on  account  of  its 
intervocalic  position. 

“Stem  wulq  evening,  compare  wu'a-q  darkness;  a locative  form  (§  38);  -tvi  to  become  (§  110,  68) 
Initial  stem  pai-ir,  medial  pkir-,  abbreviated  termination  for  -gi*. 
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rwkwi**®  En-no't®i  nawane'ti,”®^  “En-ne'«*  a'ntoka®^  ralko6ikoi'pii.»» 

He  said  thus  to  his  wife,  “Don't  not  going  from  the  inside  of  the 

* out  inner  room. 

Minre's-qmtnik,®«  li'en-  6ot-tagne'ti®^  ple'kit«  qani'ntininet.”®* 

Let  us  enter,  just  pillow  edge  to  boots  throw  them.” 

E'nmen®  ri'ntininet.®®  E'nmen*  lu'uv®^  vai*®®  kerae'ni®*,  em-keme'ni“ 

Then  she  threw  them.  Then  there-  here  adish,  a mere  dish 

upon 

res'qi'wkwi*,”  e'un*®‘  ere'ta‘®®  geyi'reLin.^®®  Qami'tvaa*t,‘®^  ne'me 

came  in,  then  with  being  full.  They  ate,  again 

boiled  meat 

li'en'  ne'nvuil*n*®®  keine'ni,®®  irga'tik**  lim®  kiye'wkwa*t.‘®®  E'un*®* 

just  they  put  out  the  dish,  in  the  morn-  they  awoke.  At  that 

ing  ’ time 


kenie'ni^®  gite'nin*®’  ne'us'qata./®®  genu'mkeulin*®*. 

the  dish  " she  saw  it  the  woman,  it  was  put  in  its  proper  place. 

Ne'me  6ei'vutkui*.®’  Ge'lvulin,“® — “Gik,irga'tik®®iim*minine't6imik‘*‘ 

Again  he  went.  He  obtained  a Oh,  to-morrow  let  us  have  a thanks- 

wild  reindeer, — giving  ceremonial. 

Tai'nikwut“®  en'fle'®®  gina'n®’  enne'ka“®  qanti'ginet.”“^  E'un'®^ 

The  eharm-strings  don’t  thou  not  carry  have  them  for  And  so 

out  ones  being  thus.” 


nayopa'tya^n“®  6na't6iyo“®  il\alu',“^  e'un'®^ 

they  went  to  it  made  to  be  the  wild  rein-  and  so 
thanksgiving  deer, 
ceremonial 

Guq,  yilqa'tya*t.“*  Irga'tik*"  ttm® 

Oh,  they  slept.  Next  morning 


tai'fiikwut”*  gene'Linet.”* 

the  charm-  " were  on  it. 
strings 

kiye'wkwa*t/®*  ne'me 

they  awoke,  again 


•oStemttt;  suffix  -yi';  wkw<u+p  (§7). 

»i  See  5 68,  p.  727. 

"Stem  fieivdn  wife:  -tli  allative  (HO)- 
“§131.3. 

“Initial  stem  Hilo,  medial  nto  to  go  out;  f—kd  not  (§  114.4). 

“Stem  relku',  -llku  interior  (§  101.  24);  -ipQ,  ablative  (§  42) . 

••Stem  rea-qiti  to  enter;  subjunctive  (a),  min — mik  let  us  (§64);  .see  Note  17. 

•'iof  pillow;  edge;  -Hi  allative  (§40);  pillow-edge  i.  e.  the  outer  tent. 

“Stem  iiU.-,  r-  to  cause  to  (§  114. 1 c);  qd—ninet  thou— them,  imperative  (§  67). 

“Stem  and  prefix  as  in  note  98;  -ninet  he — them  (§  67). 

100 Demonstrative  particle;  stem  vmt-  (§  67,  p.  723).  See  note  80. 

101  § 128,  p.  856. 

loJe'ret  boiled  meat;  -S  instrumental  (§37) 

1“  Stem  yir  pull.  9ee  note  24. 

1“  See  notes  26, 86, 48, 62;  here  3d  per.  plur.  ending  -pdH,  with  intervocalic  p dropping  out;  ablaut  ( § 3). 

100  Stem  nvu. 

100 Initial  stem  kly+eu,  medial  pp+ev,  suffix  -eu;  wkw<u+p  (§7). 

101  Stem  pite  to  see,  -m'n  he— him  (§67). 

looSee  note  6,  -d  subjective  as  subject  of  transitive  verb. 

100 Transitive  prefix  r — , in  medial  position  -n  -(§  114.1);  Stem  umk+eu  (§  110.  70);  pe — lin  (§  /3). 
uogtem  llv  WILD  reindeer,  -u  to  consume  (§  111,  71);  pe—lin  (§  73). 

Ill  Stem  ineti  TO  have  a thanksgiving  ceremonial  (perhaps  ine+tl  but  never  used  without  ine; 
cf.  Kor.  Kam.  ina- lazi-aty,  subjunctive  (o),  min—mlk  let  us  (§64). 
nttai'illktUhln  pi.  tai'nikul  misfortune-protector;  Stem  tailia  to  trespass;  -kutk  protector  (§105.43). 
iite—kS  negation  (§114,41.  If  it  were  affirmative  this  would  be  a verbal  noun  in -[t)d  dependent  upon 
following  verb  (§  80,  p.  766);  stem,  initial  rne,  medial  nne. 

110  Initial  stem  rt,  medial  nf;  qd—ginet  thou— them,  imperative  (§67). 
iiostem  i/gpgf  to  visit;  np—pd’n  they — him  (§67). 

110 Stem  ine«,  see  note  111;  -yo  past  participle  (§107,  47);  ablaut  (§8). 
iiiStem  llv,  absolute  reduplicated  form  (§29). 
no  Stem  nel;  pe—Unet,  3d  person  plural  (§  73). 
ii'Stem  yilqdt  to  sleep;  ty<t+p  (§7). 
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6ei'vutkurkin."  “Re^qiitn®^  a'm6n»‘  i'unin,»*®  ‘Jfo'onqani^*!  6e'fiil»« 

he  was  going.  “What  then  he  said  to  her,  ‘That  trunk 

en-ne'®®  enve'ntetka'“  qanti'rkin.*®*  En-fie'*®  pe^6i'fiu‘^®  e'lhika.‘®« 

don’t  not  opened  have  it  for  one  Don’t  for  object  of  nothavingit 

that  is  thus.  concern  as  one. 

A'limi*”  quwalo'mtirkin*^'®  ttm®  vS'ti.’”^®* 

However  obey  truly. 

Gik,  e'nmen®  fiei'vutkui®,*^  6e'iiik=**  ruwentefiewiu'nin.”®  E'un‘®i 

Oh,  then  he  went,  the  trunk  she  opened  it.  And  so 

E'n-ki^®‘  fie'usqat®  n6nanva'tq§n/®®  en'men*  lu^'lqal*®®  fima'ta^®^  va'lin,®^ 

there  a woman  was  placed  then  HooHtioa 


destined  to 
be  a face 


split 


being 


uc  n.  ittue 

qafia'kSni®®  le*'qac‘®®  nu'uqin,*®’  qol*®®  tim®  ni6§'Loq6n>®®  le^'qafi.^®® 

one  side  side  of  face  black,  the  other  red  side  of  face. 

E'nmen®  ne'us'qat®  yiki'rga‘<®  puke'nnin:‘«  “Pr.!” 

Then  the  woman  with  mouth  made  a noise  at  her:  "Pr!’’ 

E'nraen^  gite'nin/®^  e'ur>»  nan>«  vai‘®®  p6kagta'ty 

Then  she  saw  her,  at  that  that  one  here  died,  


she  Sill  down. 


at  that  that  one 
time 

E'nmen®  ringnnoma'nndn,^^  minkri»«  nayilhau'qgn/^^  qailo'qim 

Then  ^ she  closed  it,  how  she  was  afraid  of  course. 

Ptikirgi"-m‘«  uwa®'qu6.*®®  Ees-qi'wkwa«t.i®k  Va'nfivan^®  ni'tvingn  i®® 

^^e  came  the  husband.  They  entered.  Nothing  she  told  him’. 


‘“Stem  iu  to  say;  -nin  he— him  (§  67). 

'“That  yonder,  independent  form  (S  57,  p.  723). 

Absolute  form  (5  28). 

‘“Stem  verU  to  be  open;  r-et  cadseative  (§  114,  1);  e-ka  negation  (5  114,  4). 

1“  Stem  rt,  see  note  114;  derived  form  ( § 67) . 

‘^pepiifl  CONCERN;  -nu  serving  for  (§  103.  34). 

‘“Stem  -in  (§  78) ; e—kd  negation  (5  114,  4). 

‘“Disjunctive  conjunction  (§  128,  p.  854). 

'“Stem  walom  to  hear;  Imperative  of  derived  form  (5  641 
‘“Particle  (§  128,  p.  863). 

®e  open;  r-et  causative  (§  114, 1);  ■t’eroiu  contracted  trom-iet-vwlu),  (5100  54  56V 
she  opened  with  great  care  and  alter  several  attempts;  -nin  he-him  ( 5 67)  (§100-54,56) . 

Locative.  '* 

'»!‘ra-4ng-n-rg-<-5}n  (§  74;  also  } 114.1), 

““  5 103.37. 

» w bSS  iJ™  “ "" 

pace;  -gai  side  of  (§  101,  26). 

See  § 49. 

‘“See§60,  p.  732. 

'‘’n—gin  (§  49) 

'"‘yiH'rgin  mouth;  -a  subjective  (§  37). 

‘o  -nin  he— him  (§  67). 

■« Demonstrative  (5  57). 

» <!  10). 

“S  S'SSI'Sr"  <’>■ 

ayilhaw,  n — gin  (§  73), 

'«  Particle  (§  128,  p.  871). 

“•Contraction  of  Urn. 

“•Absolute  form  (5  28). 

'“‘Ending  wkwd't  <u-gd‘t. 

‘“’Initial  stem  tuw,  medial  tvu;  ni—ntn  (§67,  la  6). 
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e'nmefi*'’®  liin®  nayilliau'n&n.^®'* 

because  she  feared  him. 


Ple'kit^*  ri'ntininet®®  6ot-tagnS'ti,®^ 

The  boot.s  she  threw  pillow-edge  to, 

them  out 

e'nmen®  a't6ak-‘®®  luwa'wkwa't^®®  kama'gti. 

then  to  wait  thej’ were  unable  for  the  dish. 

Guq,  u\viP'qu6‘®“  ure'wkwi®,*®®  “Guq,  qa'ko.  Tite'net-ve'rin.*®® 

Oh,  the  husband  appeared,  " Oh  It  Is  wonderful 

Enfa'q'®®  Qai'vE  e'Le‘®®  fie'niU®®  i'nenvente'tkill-i-git?”‘®®  — 

Now  where  is  It?  Indeed  not  the  trunk  not  you  opened  it?”  — 

“ Na'qam  um  e'mi?  Gu'ntl  quwalo'murkin,'®* 

"However  where  Is  it?  Do  listen, 

Qiiirve'r  tu'wnen/®®  “ Emite'tim*®’  tigite'il®n.^®‘ 

After  that  she  told  him,  “Namely  "I  saw  her. 

e'Le.^®®  Yiki'rga^'*®  tipuke't3^a®k,”®  lu'ur®^ 

no.  With  the  inouth  I made  a noise,  thereupon 


"‘E'Le.”"®  — 

“No.”  — 

qatvu'gun!”^®® 

tell!” 

Inegite'kiilin,^®® 

She  did  not  see  me, 

kapleta't3'e.®”‘^‘ 


she  fell  down.” 

Guq,  6'(^q-a'lvam-va'l-6-git.^”  la'm  agero'lkiil-e-git?‘’®  Atta'um 

quite  extraordinary  you  are 


174 


Oh, 

e'un*®‘ 

and  so 


Why 


dost  thou  not  obey? 


With  reason 


uwa®'qu6itil®  E'nku®  ge't6igit.‘”  Ya'rar'^®  rai  qine'ilhi 


”177 


the  husband 


from 

there 


deserted  thee. 


Drum 


behind  there  give  me.” 


E'nnien® 

Then 


rinirgirgeu'nin.^” 

he  drummed  on  it. 


E'ninen® 

Then  she  revived 


ei'uPP’® 


Eirqa'm” 

Then 


lu'ur 

there- 

upon 


,.57 


gagtan’ninai'pulen,*®®  keme'ni’®  gereli's'qiCeLin.*®' 

she  was  quite  angry,  the  dish  she  pushed  in  strongly. 


>»  See  §128,  p.  859. 

'“See  note  147,  transitive  form;  n — nin  (67,  la  0). 
i»  a' Ha  TO  WAIT  (§  95,  p.  786). 

■w Initial  stem  luw+au,  medial  Iv+au  to  be  unable  ; 3 p.  pi. 
inprom  kenie'nl  dish;  ablative;  with  ablaut  (§  3). 

Initial  stem  ur+eu. 

It  is  a wonder!  (Interjection) . 

From  demonstrative  stem  Bn. 

>«>  Interrogative  adverb. 

•“‘Negation  (§  131.5). 

1“  Stem  vent,  see  notes  123, 130;  r—et  causative  (§  114, 1);  i^k&lin  negation  (S  114,  4); 
verbalized  noun  (§  73). 

•M  Stem  walom  to  hear,  listen,  obey,  see  note  128;  derived  tense,  imperative. 

•«  Stem  tuw,  see  note  152;  imperative. 
iM  stem  tuw;  -nin  he— him;  with  ablaut  (§  3). 

HI  em-ite't-um  (§  128,  p.  857). 

•“  Stem  file  to  see;  tl—fd‘n  i — him. 

I®  Stem  file  to  see;  ine-  (§  67);  i—kdlin  negation  (§  114, 4). 
ii« Stem  puitd,-  ti—fiVk  I—  intransitive  (§  64). 
m 3d  person  sing. 

•IS  See  note  34;  2d  person,  nominatized  verb  (§  73). 

ii>  Stem  girql  to  obey;  e-—k&lin  negation  (§  114,  4);  2d  person  sing. 

•14  atau'-um  but  with  some  reason  (§  128,  p.  854). 

•14  2d  person  nominatized  verb  (§  73). 

•’»  Absolute  form,  perhaps  for  rar-rar  (§  29). 

Ill  Stem  yil;  q-inc—fi‘  thou— me.  Imperative;  transitive  form. 

its  r—tfit  TO  cause; -nin  he— HIM. 

•••Stem  ei'u,  with  vocalic  u;  therefore  with  loss  of  intervocalic  f of  the  suffix  -ft*, 
wo-fti  very  (§  113,  22);  stem  an-fitn  anger;  ipA  to  put  on;  ge—lin  (§  73). 

HI  Stem  reli-,  -s-qiiet  intensity  (§  110,  59);  fe—lin  (§  73). 


2d  person 
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Ir^a'tik®®  um*  kiye'wkwa-t/®®  rile'rkinin.'®®  I'unin,^^®  ‘'Atta'um*^^ 

In  the  they  awoke,  hecarriedher  He  said  to  “With  reason 

morning  (back).  her, 

uwa^'quSita®  E'nku*  ^e'tdigit.  Opo'pe^®®  garai'-git,‘®^  minle'git.”^®® 

the  husband  from  he  deserted  thee.  Let!  thou  hast  a let  me  carry  thee 

there  house,  (back).” 

ELi'geti*®*  rile'nnin/®^  npkire'nnin/*®  mata'hn*®®  i'unin/^®  “Guq, 


To  the  father 


he  carried  her 
(back). 


he  took  her. 


to  the  father- 
in-law 


runin/ 

he  said  to 
him, 


“Oh, 


a'm^n®*  iim  gumna'n'"®  i*'tik^®^  ginfi'tik^®^  tilva'wkwa^n.”^®® 


then 


indeed 


watching  1 could  not  do  her.” 


•“Stem  *rle;  initial  rile,  medial  nle;  derived  form;  -nin  he — him  (§  67). 
1“  An  exhortative  particle  (§  128,  p.  862). 

1“  Stem  ra  house;  fara'lin  he  who  has  a house;  2d  person  sing.  (§  73). 
•“Stem  *rle,  see  note  182;  min — fiit  let  mb— thee. 

••‘El/'^/n  father;  allative  (5  40). 

•“  Stem  Me,  see  note  182;  -nin  he — him. 

•“  Stem  pHr  to  come;  ri— eu  causative  (§114, 1);  -nin  he— him. 

•“  From  mala  to  take,  to  marry;  absolute  form. 

•“  Subjective  form  (§  66). 

•»•  Adverbial. 

•“  finfit  TO  watch  verbal  noun  in  -t  depending  on  the  verb  Ivau. 
•“Initial  stem  luv+au,  medial  Iv+au  cannot;  ti — fa‘n  i— him. 

3045— Bull.  40,  pt.  2—11 57 


KORYAK  TEXT 

Little- Bird-Man  and  Raven-Man  “ 


Valvimtila^'ninti* *  e'66i*  Pidi'qala^n*  nawinyonvo'yke*  Quyqinn-a 

Raven-Man  the  two  they  Little-Bird-Man  wanted  for  a wife  at  Oreat- 

qu'yik.®  Quyqinn-a'qu  Pi6e'qala'nan*  gaimanfiivo'ykin/  e'waii,® 

^Raven’s.  tlreatRaven  to  Little-B‘ird-Man  ' had  desired,  he  said, 

Gumna'n®  ilawa'kaki®  Pi6e'qala^nan®  tiyai'linin.”“  Miti'  e'wan,® 

• •I  daughter  to  Little-Bird-Man  I shall  give  her.”  Mill  said, 

“Gumna'n®  nawa'kak'®  Valvi'mtila^nan®  tiyai'linin  Va^'yukVal- 

• -I  daughter  to  Raven-Man  I shall  give  her."  Afterwards  Raven- 

vi'mtila^n®  vi'n’va  nitoi'kin,**  aMa'ta’®  awyenvo'ykin,‘‘  atta®'wawa“ 

Man  " secretly  went  out,  with  excre-  he  ate,  with  dog  carrion 

ment 

awvenvo'ykin.i^  Kiyaw'laike/®  E'nki”  vanvolai'ke'*  qapa'au‘»  qu'ttB® 

he  ate.  They  awoke,  there  are  lying 

Pu'wi.^i  Newnivo'ykinenat,”  “Mi'kinak^*  ga'nmilenau?”*^  Valvi'ra- 

wolf  (skins).  They  began  to  say  to  both,  “Who  ' killed  them?”  Ravcn- 

tila^n,®  “ Gumna'n.”  ® 

Man,  ”1.” 

a From  W.  Bogoras,  Koryak  Texts;  Publications  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society,  Vol.  V,  pp. 
12—19. 

1 -la'n  HAVING  THB  QUALITY  OP  (§  48);  -inti  dual  of  personal  nouns  (§  85). 

« Personal  pronoun,  3d  person  dual,  absolute  form. 

t fuTurwoMAN;  I aiixlliar  vowel;  -nyu  to  woek  as  a herdsman;  -Hvo  to  begin  (5  110,  63);  -yke  derived 

form,  3d  person  dual  (S  66).  See  PubUcatlons  Josup  Expedition,  Vol.  Vll,  p.  579.  , , , „ 

» Quyqin  Raven;  used  only  in  augmentative;  -n-o^u  augmentative  (5  98.2);  y(r)  personal  plural  sufllx 

for-uijii  (§  35);  -k  locative  (§  38). 

*-naH  allative  used  with  personal  nouns  (5  41). 
r gaimat  to  desiee;  -Hvo  to  begin  (§110.631;  -ykin  derived  form  (§  65). 

• Stem  lu  to  say.  Irregular  adverbial  form,  used  as  a quotativc,  says  he. 

• Subjective  form  (§56). 

10  Haw  female;  akak  sos. 

n ti- 1;  ya-  future;  yil-  stem  to  give;  -Hin  him,  future  (§  68). 

H fltto  to  go  out;  -ikin  derived  form,  3d  person  singular. 

1*  Subjective  here  as  instrumental;  stem  a‘f  excrement. 

HStem  awi/r,  -ilvo  to  bf-qin  (§  110.63);  -ykin  derived  form,  3d  person  sing.  (§  68). 

•»o«a*  dog;  awaw  carrion;  subjective  hero  as  instrumental. 

«3tem  ktyau  TO  awake;  -laffce  3d.  per.  plural,  derived  form. 

i"s';rmta%"o  7^10  initial  position  va  (§  18,  p.  674) ; -floe  TO  begin;  -laik.  3d  per.  pi.,  derive-  form. 
»qapa'au,  plural  in  u (§  34,  p.  732). 

» Non-personal  form,  dual  (§  60,  p.  695). 

TO  begin;  n-ykinenoU  derived  form,  3d  per.  dual  (§  68,  p.  744). 

to  kill  (§  18);  ,a-ffna«  nominalised  form  of  trsmsitive  verb.  3d 

per.  pi.  (§  74). 
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Va*'yuk  gawya'lyolen,^®  qo'npu  Enna^'an^®  ama'latfia.*^  Quyqinn'a- 

Afterwards  ' a snowstorm  came,  altogetner  thus  not  getting  Great- 

better. 

qu'nak^®  gew5ivo'lenat,2®  “Toq,  qamalitva'thitikP®  Ma'kP'  yamali- 

Raven  told  the  two  of  them,  “There,  ye  two  make  it  better!  Who  makes  it 

tva'tin,®^  na'nyen®®  tiyannawtina'nnin.”®^  Valvi'mtila^n,  “Gu'mina®® 

better,  to  that  one  I shall  give  the  wife.”  Raven-Men,  “I 

miraalitva'tik.”®®  EVafi,®  “ Qinatinunla'tik!”®’  I^invo'q  pla'kilfiu®* 

shall  make  it  better.”  He  said,  “Prepare  the  provisions  for  A number  of  boots 

me!” 

gatai'kilinau.®®  Ga'lqaLin.'*®  E'nki”  vanvo'ykin“  e'n*niigenka,^^ 

they  made  them.  He  went.  There  he  stayed  under  a cliff, 

yenotfionvo'ykin.^®  Pici'qala^n®  nitonvo'ykin/^  Enke'”  vanvo'ykin,“ 

he  wanted  to  eat.  LUtle-Bird-Man  went  out,  there  he  stayed, 

awyenvo'ykin.^'*  Cemya'q  Pifieqalanai'tin^®  Valvi'mtila^n®  aqa-LapSi- 

he  ate.  Of  course  on  Little-Bird-Man  Raven-Man  badly 

vo'ykin.^®  Pi6i'qala®n  yalqi'wikin/’  ui'na  i'wka^®  ennivo'ykin/® 

looked.  Little-Bird-  ’ entered,  not  saying  he  was. 

Man 

Valvi'mtila^n  E'nki”  va'ykin/^  Enna^'an®®  qo'npuvuyajannivo'ykin,®® 

Raven-Man  there  stayed.  Thus  altogether  there  was  a snowstorm, 

ui'fia  araa'latca.®’  Go,  va^'yuk  gaya'lqiwlin,®' I'mi-pla'ku®^  gaqi'tilinau,®® 

not  not  it  became  Oh,  then  ’ he  entered,  all  boots  were  frozen, 

better. 

qa6i'n  plakgene'tin®^  na®'^anvoqen,®®  ifii'nfliiiik  pla'ku®*  gaqi'tilinau.®® 

mean-  into  the  boots  he  urinated,  therefore,  the  boots  ' were  frozen, 

while 

“Qiyime'wun,  i'ya^n’*  gafii'malin.”  Va^'yuk  Pi6i'kala®n  gewnivo']en,®* 

“Impossible,  heaven  ^ is  broken.”  Then  Little-Bird-Man^  they -«aid  to  him. 


“Stem  in  initial  position  vuyal  medial  loygf;  yu  verbal  sufllx,  phenomena  of  nature  (§  110.71, p.  811) 
ga—lin  nomlnalized  form  of  intransitive  verb  (5  73). 

“ Demonstrative  adverb  (§  129,  p.  876). 

*’  Stem  mal  Qoon;  o-  tia  negative  (f  114,  4). 

“Subjective in  -nak  (§39). 

“ Stem  iu  TO  TELL;  -fiivg  TO  begin;  ga—linat  nominalized  form  of  transitive  verb,  3d  pers.  dual  ( § 74). 
“Stem  mal  ooon;  tva  to  be;  q — giUk  imperative,  2d  pers.  dual  (§  65). 

« Absolute  form  (§  68,  p.  726). 

“ya-  future. 

“Absolute  form  of  demonstrative  (§  57). 

“ tlya-  1st  pers.  sing,  future;  -nln  3d  pers.  sing,  object. 

“Absolute  form  (§  66). 

••  1st  person  sing,  exhortative,  intransitive. 

“grao—lalrt  imperative,  YE — me;  t(o)— fi  to  make  (§114.2);  inu  provisions. 

“Stem  plat  boot;  -Ifiln  (§  52);  -«  plural;  more  frequently  pfa'ku. 

“Stem  taiki  to  make;  ga — Unau  nominalized  form  of  transitive  verb,  3d  pers.  pi.  (§  74). 

“Stem  Iqat  to  oo;  nominalized  form,  3d  pers.  sing.  (§  73). 
n Stem  Iva,  in  initial  position  va  to  stay;  -nvo  TO  begin;  -ykin  derived  form. 

«-gin  BASE  (§  101.21),  locative. 

« ye-  desiderative;  nu  to  eat;  -tlu  intensive  action  § 110.67);  -flvg  to  begin;  -ykin  derived  form. 

« Stem  fi/(o  to  go  out;  -Hvo  to  begin;  -ykin  derived  form. 

“-t</  allative  (§40);  with  nasalization  added  to  terminal  vowel  (§§  18,  41). 

Stems  aqa  bad;  fila  to  see;  gp  to  put  on;  Hlvo-ykln  as  in  note  44. 

‘lynTyitt,  Ch.  re's-qlw  to  enter;  derived  form. 

“Stem  iu  to  say;  a—ka  negation  (§  114,  4);  o contracted  with  i to  i. 

“ Stem  it;  -Hivo-ykln  as  in  note  44. 

“Stem  vuygl  in  medial  position  wygl;  -at  (§  110.70)  (see  note  25). 

M yalqivj  to  enter  (see  note  47);  ga—lin  nominalized  verb  (§  78). 

M/m/  ALL  (§  113.6);  -u  plural  (§  34). 

“ qit  frozen;  ga — Unau  nominalized  verb,  3d  pers.  pi.  (§  73). 

Mpla*  boot;  gin  bottom;  -Ui  allative  (§  40). 

“a'ia  urine;  -Hvo  to  begin;  n—qin  nominalized  verb  (§  73). 

“ Compare  note  29;  here  3d  pers.  sing. 
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“Toq,  ginja'q®^  qmalatva't!”®* — “Qiy!me®'en,  gi'niw”  gii'mma' 

"Oh,  mou  now  make  it  welll”  — “Imponsible,  like  to  thee  I 

tiyanto'ykin,*®  plakgefie'tin®^  tiyaa*6anvo'ykin?”®‘  Gewiiivo'lenau®* 

shall  go  out,  into'  the  boots  shall  I urinate?”  ' He  said  to  them 

Quyqinn-aqu'nak,"®  “Qalqala'tik,®®  kitta'fi  afia'wtinkal”®*  Va®'yuk 

Big-Raven  ‘ 'CfO  liwav_  there  nnmnrHoHl*'  T'Vitt,, 


unmarried!’ 


Then 


Big-Raven  “Go  away, 

gewfiivo'len,®*  “Atau'-qun.”  Qo'La®®  afia'pil®®  ga'kraiLin,*^  qalte'nnin 

he  said,  “Well  now.”  Some  small  fat  ’ he  took,”  a stopper, 

wulpa'pel;®®  ga'lqauin’®  gayi'nalin,^' 

a little  shovel;  he  went  to  the  sky,  " he  flew  up, 

66ma'thitnin^®  qalte'nfia’®  gai'pijen,”  a6a'pil®® 

cleft  with  the  stopper  ^ he  closed,  little  fat 


68 


gala'lin,”  iya®'kin’® 

^he  came,  the  sky’s 

gani'filalin;” 

” he  threw; 


to  the  sky 


pi6e'  gama'lalin.''® 

for  a "it  grew  better, 
while 

Gu'mlan  gayai'tilen,®®  gu'nilan  gawyajyo'len.®®  J^a'nyen** 

Again  he  went  home,  again  there  was  a snowstorm.  That 

qalte'nnin®*  ganqu'lin®*  yaya6ikoi'tin,®*  nEpplu'qin**  mi'qun.  E'wan,® 

stopper  came  out  into  the  house,  small  one  even.  He  said, 

“Qiyime'wun.  I'ya®n’^  gafii'malin.”  Quyqinn’aqu'nak**  qalte'nnin®* 

“Impossible.  The  sky  is  broken.”  Big-Raven  the  stopper 

va'sqin  gatai'kilin*®  nima'yinqin**  gei'liuin,*^  a'6in®®  o'pta  nima'yinqin** 

another  one  he  made  a large  one  he  gave  it,  fat  also  large 

gei'jiLin.*^  Ga'lqaLin’®  gu'mlan,  panenai'tin*®  gayi'iialin.”  Gala'lin,” 

he  gave.  He  went  again  to  the  former  place  he  flew.  Ho  came, 

pa'nena*®  na'nyen**  qalte'nnin®*  mal-kit*®  ga'npilen,*^  tala'wga*" 


that  time 


that 


stopper 


well 


he  closed  it. 


with  a mallet 


“ pn-  thou;  -yaq  indicates  that  another  person  is  to  perform  an  act  which  the  subject  has  performed 
before. 

“ Stems  roof,  tva  well,  to  be;  imperative. 

M Second  person  personal  pronoun  pn-  (5  66;  129,  p.  878  under  yaq). 

•>  tiya- 1,  future;  stem  fi/to,  medial  nfo;  derived  form. 

" See  note  58. 1st  pers.  sing,  future,  derived  form. 

»*See  notes  29,  56;  here  3d  pers.  pi.  instead  of  dual. 

“ Stem  Iqat  to  go;  qa—latik  imperative,  dual. 

« a—ka  NEGATION  (5  114,  4);  flaw  woman. 

“Indefinite  pronoun  (S  60,  p.  732). 

“aia  eat;  -pff  SMALb  (5  100.15). 

Stem  akmil;  ga — Un  nominalized  verb  (|  74). 

“ Absolute  form  (5  30). 

» -pif  small  (5 100.16) ; here  with  ablaut, 

wstem  IqcU  to  go  (see  note  63);  pa—lin  nominalized  verb  (§  73). 
u Absolute  form  i'ya‘n  sky;  -Jti  allative. 

"Stem  j/ifla  to  fly  up;  pci—lin  nominalized  verb. 

i»Stem  initial  tila,  medial  la  to  move,  to  go;  pa—lin  as  before. 

1*  Belonging  to  the  sky  (S  47). 

” Absolute  form. 

Subjective  as  Instrumental  (S5  87,  92). 

"Stem  aip  to  stop  up,  close;  pa—lin  as  before,  here  with  ablaut, 
wstem  iflio  (Ch.  fnO  to  thbow;  ^o-Un  nominalized  verb. 


Stem  maj  good. 

“Stem  yaii  (allative  of  ya  house)  to  go  home. 

« Stem  ylqu,  medial  nqu  to  come  loose,  to  come  out  (like  a plug  out  of  a hole). 

“Stems  yaya-  house;  -itku  inside;  -ill  allative,  with  terminal  nasalization. 

“pfu  small;  n—qin  (S  49)  ma'y(I)il  large. 

“ Stem  yil,  medial  yli  to  give;  peili(.in  instead  of  pai'lif.in  irregular. 

“panina  before,  former;  absolute  form  pa'nin,-  adverb  pa'nena  again,  another  time;  ill  allativ  , 

with  terminal  nasalization.  . 

“jHa'l-kil  WELL,  ALL  RIGHT  (Ch.  mef-ki’tkit,  SOMEHOW);  nal  (Ch.  mel,  mtl)  see  5 113.10  and 

11;  (Ch.  ki'tkit,  adverb,  a little). 

“ yip,  medial-np  to  stick  into,  to  stupe  into;  pa-lln  with  ablaut. 

“Subjective  as  instrumental  (§5  87,  92);  stem  tala  to  strike. 
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eata'lalen,“  na'nyen^^  a'6in««  e^e'tin^^  gani'nlalin,’®  gu'mlan  a'^lala” 

^hestmcklt,  that  fat  to  the  sky  he  threw  it.  again  with  snow 

ga^'lmelin®“  qoqlo'wi6nin;«i  qo'npu  gama'lalen.®' 

^ he'shoveled  the  hole;  altogether  It  became  better. 

Gala'lin;”  na'nyen®*  Valvi'mtil^an  aqa'nn'u®^  ga'66ilin.  Miti  nak 

■ He  came-  that  Raven-Man  to  hate  they  had.  At  Mlti’s 

enyei'na  vaga'lekin,®®  newilivo'ykin”  Valvi'mtila^n,  “Menqanqa'6e*^ 

near  he  was  sitting,  she  said  to  Raven-Man,  “How 

enn-ivo'ykin,«  nime'  anatfiifivo'ykm?”®*— “Mi'qun,®®  ui'na  yulaq*®® 

it  happens  to  thee,  quite  thou  smell Mt  of  “Why,  not  a long  time 

excrement?”— 

akle'woka*®^  tina^'lik.”i“^  Gewnivo']en®«  “I'n-aS,  ga'lqatali®®  ui'fia 

without  bread  I have  been.”  She  said,  “Enough,  go  away  1 Not 

mi'qun  amalatva't6a i'ti!”'®®  Ga'lqaLin.''*  Pi6i'qa!a*nak^»  na'nyen” 

even  not  making  better  thouwert!”  He  went.  Little-Bird-Man  that 

Yini'a-naw^ut  gama'talen.’®® 

Yini'a-fiaw|ut  married. 

Toq,  galai'ulin/®^  inya'wut  gamuqai'ulin.^®®  Valvimtila^n 

Oh,  ’summercame,  then  it  was  raining.  Raven-Man 

ti'ykitiy'®*  gaya'luplin.*'®  Qa6i'n  qo'npu  niki'ta  gana^  Len.^^^ 

the  sun  ’ took  in  mouth.  So  altogether  night  it  became. 

Va^'yuk  gewnivo'}en,®«  “Can’ai',  qaimu'ge!”“®— “Me'nqa6  mi'qun 

Then  ^ they  said,  “Can-ai',  fetch  waterl”  — “How  even 

mai'mik?”‘‘®  Va^'yuk  gewnivo'len,®* 

let  me  draw  water?”  Then  they  said, 

pa^lai'kinen.^^  Va^'yuk  missavi®'yala.”“® 

are  thirsty.  Then  we  shall  die.” 

wus'qu'm6iku,“^  va^'yuk 

thus  in  the  dark,  then 


Enna^'an 


Me'nqan  nime'  miti- 

“Why  quite  we 

Ga'lqaLin’®  qai5ayi6i'na,“® 

She  went  groping, 

ga'nvilin,“®  ganvo'len^® 

she  stopped,  she  began 


»>  Subjective  as  instrumental;  absolute  form  iSf'UU,  a-laH 
« Stem  a'Jme. 

»'  Absolute  form  as  object. 

"Stem  mal  good. 

aga'nn'in  hate,  stems  probably  a*j  BAD,a'n'il/»j  anger;  designative  form  in  -u  (§  94). 

M See  § 114.4. 

» Locative  form  (§42). 

“Stem  vajial,  medical  tvagal  to  sit  down. 
f Stem  mik  where;  -qata  near  (§  101.26). 

“Stem  o‘J  excrement;  -tt  to  smell  of. 

“Stem  mik  (§  68,  p.  726). 

'“Stem  yuX  long;  -aq  adverbial  suffix  (§  112,  79). 

'•‘a— ka  negation  (§  114,  4). 

■“Stem  naJ  to  become  (§77). 

■“  Verbal  noun  in  -a  used  as  imperative  (§  95,  p.  767). 

■«  From  o — ka  negation  (§  114,  4);  maj  good;  iva  to  be. 

■“Stem  it  TO  BE  (§  75). 

■“  Stem  ma(a  to  take,  to  marry. 

■«  afa  summer;  -yu  suffix,  phenomena  of  nature  (§  110.71). 

■“  muqa  rain;  -yu  as  in  note  107. 
iM  Reduplicated  absolute  form  (§  29). 

■■»  yalu  TO  chew;  yop  to  put  on  (see  Note  46);  yajup  a quid. 

■■■  Stem  nal  TO  become(§  77);  goblin  nominalized  verb  (§73);  f < i -t-f  (§  18) . 

■■*  Stem  aim  TO  draw  water;  q — pe  imperative. 

■■•  Subjunctive  (a),  1st  pers.  sing. 

■»  Derived  form,  1st  person  pi. 

■14  Future,  without  ending  -mik  (§66). 

■■•Verbal  noun  in  -a  expressing  modality  (§  95). 

■■’ Stems  v/Bs  darkness;  -iiku  inside  (§  101.24);  dm  is  an  unusual  form  of  the  oonnectlvo  vowel  (see 
{ 18,  1):  the  parallel  form  vius-qC'mllku  is  found  in  Chukobeo. 

■It  Stem  Huv,  medial  Hv  to  stop. 

■■»  Stem  dVO  TO  BEGIN. 
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^iya'p6ak.*^® 

singing. 

gani'kalin*^® 

it  did  80 

Gayi'66alin 

She  tilled 


E'wafi,®  “I'min  qai-vai'aniti‘“  alna'we^ye.” Va'yuk 

She  said,  "All  the  little  rivers  are  stingy.”  Then 

Enkai'tii=*‘  vai'ampilin,*^®  ^anvo'len*^®  dilala'tik.**® 

to  that  place  a small  river  began  bubbling. 

milh-u'kkam,‘“  yaite'ti^^^®  ga'lqaLin,^®  milh-u'kkam‘®® 

a Russian  vessel,  to  the  house  she  went,  a Russian  vessel 

gemtei'pilin;”®  qia'wul  galaOin.”  Gapkau'len,‘®‘  e'wan,®  “Gumna'n,® 

she  carried  on  her  a man  ’ came.  She  could  not  he  said,  ' “I 

back;  (carry), 

gQmna'n  mi'mtin.”*®®  Gayai'tijen «®  wus-qii'm6iku.“’  J^a'nyen” 

I will  carry  it.”  She  came  home  in  the  dark.  That  one 

galimnena'len*®®  vai'am.  Gewfiivo'len,®®  “Eni'n  ma'ki?”  E'wan, 

followed  the  river.  ’ She  was  told,  "That  one  who?”  He  said, 

“Gu'mraa®®  Vaiamenai'-gum.*®®  Giimna'n®  yai'vafiu*®®  ti'tdin*®®  Ena'n 

I pity  had  that 

nawa'kak*®  kitai'nak.’^®  JJa'nyen®® 

daughter  scolding.  That  one 


‘I 


am  the  River. 

Gafivo'len”® 

They  began 

Vaia'mrnak®*  gama'talen.'®* 


giya'p6ala®n.”’ 

singer.” 


River 


married  her. 


To,  va^'yuk  qo'npii  wus’qu'mSiku  vanvolai'ke.'®®  Gewnivo'len 

Oh,  then  altogether  in  the  dark  they  remained.  He  was  told 

Vai'am, “Me'nqafi*®  niki'ta*^®  mititvanvolai'kin?”^^*  E'wan,®  “Men'qan*^ 

River,  "Why  in  the  night  wo  remain?”  He  said,  "Why 

mi'qun?”  Eawtiki'l6i6nin  vi'tvitin  gai'pijen,^^^  ganto'len,*^®  ayi'- 

Indeed?”  Head-band  of  ringed  seal  thong  he  put  on,  he  went  out  at 

kvan  gaqayi6hilaniiivo'jen;‘^®  vantige'nin  gato'mwalen.  Va®'- 

least  a small  light  began  to  be;  dawn  was  created.  Then 

yuk  gewnivo'len ,®®  “Me'fiqan®®  rai'ntin?”*^®  Yini'a-na'wgut 

’ they  talked,  "How  shall  we  do  it?”  Yini'a-fia'w^ut 


'“Stem  glyapSa;  verbal  noun,  locative  form  (5  96,  p.  785). 

*”gai-  SMALL,  related  to  Chukchee  .suffix  -<]Si  (§  98.4);  -nti,  after  terminal  m of  vaiam,  -li  dual  (S  34). 
i«3d  pers.  dual  (5  65)  instead  of  plural;  stem  ain  stingy. 

>»ntto  SOMETHING  (5  60);  fa — lin  verbalized, 
allallve  (§58). 

■“  Diminutive  in  -pil,  absolute  form  in  -rfi  (§30). 

Stem  Hlal+at  to  bubble;  verbal  noun,  in  -k,  dependent  on  fiso  to  begin  (see  notes  138,  150). 
i«  Stem  yili  to  be  pull. 

^«milh  STEiKE-A-LiGHT,  HRE  (See  Publ.  Jesup  Exp.  Vol.  VII,  p.  18);  u'kkdm  vessel. 

^^yait  TO  GO  home  (see  § 95);  verbal  noun  allative. 

nestem  imt,  imtl  to  carry;  -yop  to  put  to;  fa lin  with  ablaut. 

in  Stem  pkau  to  be  unable. 

■“Stem  Imt  to  carry;  subjunctive  (a)  1st  pers.  sing,  subject,  3d  pers.  sing,  object. 
i»  Stem  1 imilena  TO  follow. 

iM  Stem  vaiam  river;  -ena  suffix  for  living  being;  nominalized  verb,  1st  pers.  sing.  (§73). 
i>iyai'vai  To  have  pity  with;  designative  in  -u  (§  94). 
i“( — in  1 — HIM  (§65);  stem  -ti  (§79). 
in  Compare  note  120. 

iM  Verbal  noun  in  -k  dependent  on  flvo  to  begin  (see  notes  126, 150). 

i“Stem  tva,  in  initial  position  vo  to  be;  fivo  to  begin;  -laike  3d  pers.  pi.,  derived  form. 

HI  Stem  niki  night;  probably  verbal  noun  in  (t)S,  although  the  verb  has  usually  the  suffix  jiu  ex- 
pre.ssing  phenomena  of  nature.  (Ch.  niki — ru' — rkin  night  comes). 

Ki  Stem  tva  TO  be;  1st  pers.  pi.,  derived  form. 

lo  Compound  noun  lawl  head,  ki'llitflin  band  (from  kilt  to  tie  (§§  63;  106.44). 
i«  Reduplicated  form  retained  in  a derived  form  in  -in  (§  29,  p.  690,  note). 
i«  Stem  yop  to  put  on. 

i«Stem  nto,  in  initial  position  fiito  to  go  out. 

togai-  small;  Ilk  To  dawn,  to  light  Aivo  to  begin;  fa— lin  nominalized  verb. 
u'Stem  vant  to  dawn;  fe’ilin  (§  106.44). 
totomwa  TO  be  created. 

i«  Stem  yt,  in  medial  position  nt  to  do,  make  (§  80). 
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ganvo'len”®  tenma'wit6uk/®“  Vajviintila®yiki3.‘®‘  gala'lin.”  “Mai, 

began  preparing,  to  Raven-Man  she  reached.  “Halloo, 

Valvi'mtila^n  va'ykin?”^®®  Va'6vi-na'ut‘^®  e'wan,®  “Va'ykin.” 

Raven  Man  Is  staying?”  Raven-Woman  said,  “He  is." 

Gewnivo'len  Valvi'mtila^n,  “Aa's'o'  qati',‘*^  qo'npu  a'lva  titva'nvok.”^®* 

He  was  told  Raven-Man,  “Since  you  left,  altogether  wrong  I was.” 

Gayo^'olen  Valvi'mtila^n,  gewnivo'Ien,  “Gi'ssa^”  qa'fiik  ui'na 

She  found  Raven-Man,  he  was  told,  “Thou  really  not 

al'va  a'tvaka?^®  Qe'niiivo Qa'pten*®*  gayi'ltijen,^®®  3'ai'na‘®^ 

wrong  wert?  Wilt  thou  stay  so?”  The  back  he  turned,  to  the  front 

yili'ykinin.*®^  Gu'mlan  qa'pten  li'ykin.*®®  Va^'yuk  ganvo'len 

she  turned  him.  Again  the  back  he  turned.  Then  ‘ she  began 

<ii6hi'nik  1®*  yiyigicha'wik,^®*  gace6henqatvinvo'len;‘®®  6ake'ta^®^ 

in  the  armpits  tickling,  putting  her  hands  in  his  armpits;  the  sister 

gewnivo'len,®®  “Quya'qi?*®*  Fnad!  E'nnu  mal-iia'witkata.”*®®  Va^'yuk 

said,  “What  is  the  Enough!  This  one  a good  woman.”  Then 

matter  with  thee? 

Enkai'ti‘®‘ ganvo'len,“®  “Gm,  gm,  gm!”  Qo'yin*’®  yileuvo'ykinen.”* 

there  to  he  began,  “Gm,  gm,  gm!”  To  the  other  side  she  turned  him. 

Va^'yuk  gakta6a'6haLen,”®  “Ga,  ga,  ga!”  Ti'ykitiy^®®  gade'pnitolen,”® 

Then  he  laughed  aloud,  “Ga,  ‘§a,  ‘^al”  The  sun  ’ peeped  out, 

i'ya^g*’^  ga'plin,”®  qo'npu  gefiha'Len.^^® 

to  the  sky  it  fastened  itself,  altogether  it  became  light. 

'“Stem  tenm  to  pbepabe;  verbal  noun  in  -k  dependent  on  Hvo  to  begin  (see  notes  126, 138);  -tiu  in- 
tensity of  action. 

-yikin  a personal  allatlve  form  (see  §§  41  and  44). 

Derived  form  of  stem  tva,  in  initial  position  va  to  bb. 

IM  Va'lvKValvl  (§§  16.3;  122). 

Stem  Iqat  TO  WALK,  In  initial  position  qaf,  2d  pers.  sing. 

'“Stems  tva-Rvo  to  be-to  begin,  ti—k  1st  pers.  sing. 

'“  Stem  I/O*  to  visit. 

Absolute  form  (§  56). 

'“  Stem  it  TO  be  fiivo  to  begin;  q (ti) — (§  68),  no  personal  ending. 

'“  Absolute  form. 

'“j/ilt  to  tubn;  pa—lin  nominalized  verb. 

'“  yaina  TO  meet;  adverbial;  face  to  face. 

'“jri causative;  li  to  totn;  derived  form,  hb — him. 

'“  Stem  li  TO  tubn;  derived  form. 

'«  Locative. 

iKyj aw  causative;  yigiih  to  itch. 

'“  Stems  aihifii  armpits';  qalv  to  put  in;  -Hvo  to  begin. 

Subjective  as  subject  of  transitive  verb. 

'•»yag  what;  predicative  form  (§  82);  second  person  (§  68). 

'»maj  good;  Haw  -hitqat  woman;  here  subjective. 

"Oqo'yiH  allatlve  of  qoyo'.  (See  § 43,  p.  705.) 

See  note  162;  the  same  form  with  added  nvo  to  begin. 

mprefli  it— verv  (§  113.22);  aiaihat  TO  laugh;  ga -lin  with  ablaut. 

Stem  lilep,  medial  jgep',  tor  iep,  see  § 16.3;  122.  nito  to  go  out. 

"*  Locative  (see  note  71). 

”•  Stem  ap  to  fasten  itself. 

"•Stem  eih,  lih  to  dawn  (see  note  146). 
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